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PREFACE. 


A  T  the  time  of  my  father's  death  many  of  his  friends 
-^^  expressed  a  wish  that  a  somewhat  extended  account 
of  his  long  life,  so  much  of  which  had  been  spent  in  the 
public  service,  should  he  prepared  for  the  press.  I  was 
a  little  doubtful  as  to  this  myself,  considering  that  it 
was  more  than  fifty  years  since  he  left  the  sceue  of 
national  affairs,  and  nearly  twenty  since  he  resigned 
the  Presidency  of  the  University,  and  withdrew  finally 
to  private  life.  Having  met  with  well-educated  persons 
who  had  never  heard  of  Fisher  Ames,  and  even  with 
gentlemen  of  the  law  whose  notions  of  Samuel  Dester 
were  nebulous  to  the  last  degree,  I  doubted  whether  it 
were  reasonable  to  hope  that  my  father's  name  and 
pubHc  services  should  have  escaped  the  oblivion  which 
is  so  swift  to  swallow  up  American  reputations.  But 
I  was  willing  to  bo  persuaded  that  it  was  otherwise 
by  his  friends,  and,  still  more,  by  his  children.  And, 
indeed,  the  intense  interest  and  active  part  he  had 
taken  in  the  political  struggles  of  the  last  ten  years  of 
his  life  had  perhaps  made  him  sufRciently  familiar  to 
the  minds  of  this  tliird  generation  of  men  with  whom 
ho   had  lived,   to   make  them   not   unwilling  to    learn 
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sometliing  of  liis  life  before  they,  or  perhaps  their  fa- 
thers, were  born. 

It  was  the  wish  of  the  family  that  this  filial  duty 
should  be  performed  by  my  eldest  sister,  Eliza  Susan 
Quincy,  who  had  long  been  my  father's  confidential 
friend  and  literary  adviser,  when  engaged  on  any  of 
his  pubhshed  works,  and  whom  he  had  appointed,  by 
his  will,  the  custodian  of  his  papers.  As  she  declined, 
after  mature  consideration  and  some  preparation,  to 
fulfil  our  hopes  and  expectations  in  this  particular,  I 
consented  to  undertake  the  Life  which  I  now  oifer  to 
the  public.  Had  it  not  been,  however,  for  the  assist- 
ance afforded  to  me  by  her  careful  arrangement  of  the 
materials  confided  to  her  by  my  father,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  task  would  never  have  been  begun  or 
ended.  And  it  b  to  her  watchful  supervision  and  ju- 
dicious criticism  that  the  accuracy  of  the  details  of  this 
work  —  the  oidy  merit  that  I  claim  for  it  —  is  largely 
owing. 

I  thought  it  indispensable  to  the  proper  understand- 
ing of  my  father's  Congressional  life,  to  connect  its 
several  parts  by  a  thread  of  historical  narrative,  which 
I  have  endeavored  to  make  as  slight  as  was  consistent 
with  tlic  object  I  had  in  view.  It  is  a  portion  of  his- 
tory less  familiar  to  this  generation  than  it  deserves  to 
be,  in  view  of  its  intrinsic  interest  and  its  close  con- 
nection with  the  events  of  later  years.  In  telling  this 
portion  of  my  father's  life,  I  have  given  ample  extracts 
from  his  speeches,  —  for  his  speeches  were  his  lifo,  the 
very  breath  of  his  nostrils,  at  tliat  period  of  his  history. 
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I  am  well  awaro  tliat  such  excerpts  are  very  apt  to  be 
but  cursorily  glanced  at,  or  even  entirely  passed  over. 
I  have  no  fear,  however,  that  any  one  who  will  take 
the  pains  to  read  tliose  selections  will  think  that  they 
are  too  many  or  too  long. 

I  iiave  made  free  use  of  my  father's  diaries,  and 
of  some  autobiographical  sketches  he  left  behind  him ; 
and,  as  far  as  they  go,  I  have  endeavored  to  make 
him  draw  the  outline  of  his  own  likeness.  Where  I 
lacked  that  assistance,  my  desire  has  been  to  tell,  as 
Bunply  and  hrieiy  as  I  could,  the  events  and  occupa- 
tions of  his  life,  in  the  hope  that  the  reader  might  be 

thus  enabled  to  complete  for  himself  the  portrailnre  of 

a  character  not  unworthy  of  admiration  and  imitation. 

How  well  I  have  succeeded  in  this  endeavor,  it  is  for 

the  public  to  decide. 

DBBHA^r,  MASSAcanSElTS. 
August  20,  1867. 
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LIFE   OF  JOSIAH  QIJIKCY. 


CHAPTER    I. 


Ij^DMUND  QUINCY,  the  first  of  the  name  in  New  England, 
J  landed  at  Boston  on  the  4lli  of  September,  1633,  in  com- 
pany with  llie  I{«v.  Jolm  Cotton.  Not  mucli  is  known  of  liim 
or  his  history  previous  to  liis  emigration,  excepting  that  he  came 
from  Achurch  in  Northamptonshire,  and  owned  BOme  landed 
estate  thereabouts.  That  he  was  a  mim  of  substance  may  be 
inferred  from  his  bringing  six  servants  with  liim ;  and  that  he 
was  a  man  of  weight  among  the  founders  of  the  new  common- 
wealth appears  from  his  election  as  a  representative  of  the  town 
of  Boston  in  the  first  General  Court  ever  held  in  Massachusetts 
Bay.  He  was  also  the  first  named  on  the  committee  appointed 
by  the  town  to  assess  and  raise  the  sum  necessary  to  extinguish 
the  title  of  Mr.  Blackstone  to  the  peninsula  on  winch  the  city 
stands.  In  company  with  William  CoddingCon,  afterwards  Gov- 
ernor of  Rhode  Island,  he  bought  of  Chickatahut,  Sachem  of 
Mos-wac!iuset,  a  tract  of  land  at  Mount  "Wollaston,  eon&med  to 
them  by  the  town  of  Boston  in  Mareh,  1G36,*  a  portion  of 
■which  is  yet  ia  the  family.  Moajit  Wollaston,  from  which  grew 
the  plantation  called  Bi-aintree,  now  Quincy,  was  the  scene,  a  few 
years  earlier,  of  ihe  revels  of  the  graceless  Morton  and  his  rab- 
hlorout,  —  "  setting  up  a  Ttlay-pole,  drinking  and  dancing  about 
it,  and  frisking  about  it,  like  so  many  fairies,  or.furies  rather."  "f 

•  See  "  Mr.  CoddLngtoii's  and  5Ir.  Quincy"s  Gmnt,"  Kccords  of  the  Town  of 
Boston,  Lib.  I.  fol.  4. 
t  Uorton'a  New  England  Memorisl. 
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lie  changed  the  soher  name  of  the  place  to  Meny  Mount,  and 
so  eaindalized  tlie  neighboring  colony  at  Plymouth  by  these  ex- 
cesses, and  yet  more  reasonably  by  sehing  arms  and  amm-initioQ 
to  the  Tiidiaiis,  that  the  stalwart  Captain  Miles  Standish  was  de- 
epatched  to  deal  ^^ith  him,  who  arrested  him,  dispersed  his  crew, 
and  put  an  end  to  his  reign  of  misiule.  The  liistorian,  Motley, 
made  this  curiously  picturesque  episode  in  our  infant  annals  the 
subject  of  one  of  his  eaihcr  work«,  a  romance  entitled  "  MeiTy 
Mount,"  which  gave  biillunt  promise  ot  that  glowing  power  of 
desci-iption  wliich  illumicatea  his  later  pages.  Tlie  part  of  the 
grant  which  embraces  Mount  Wollaston  itself  afterwards  came 
by  inheritance  and  purchase  to  President  John  Quincy  Adams, 
and  is  now  the  property  of  liis  son,  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams. 
Edmund  Quincy  died  the  year  after  making  tins  purchase,  in 
16S7,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three.  He  left  a  son  Edmund,  and  a 
daughter  Judith.  The  soa  lived,  in  the  mmn,  a  private  life  on 
the  estate  m  Bi-aintree.  He  was  a  magiali-afe  and  a  representa- 
tive of  his  town  in  the  Genei-al  Court,  and  Lieu  tenant- Colo  ael 
of  the  Suffolk  Kegiraent.  Wlien  the  people  of  Boston  deposed 
and  imprisoned  the  Royal  Governor,  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  who 
had  made  himself  as  odious  by  his  tyi-anny  on  this  side  tie  ocean 
as  his  master  James  II.  had  clone  on  the  other,  in  the  spiing  of 
1689,  Edmund  Quincy  was  mode  one  of  the  Committee  of  Safe- 
ty which  formed  the  provisional  government  of  the  Colony  until 
the  new  charter  of  Wiiliam  and  Mary  arrived.  Though  this 
Colonial  revolution  may  seem  hut  an  obscure  underplot  of  tlie 
great  English  revolutionary  drama,  still  it  was  inspired  hy  the 
same  love  of  coustitutional  i'reedom,  and  required  quite  as  much 
readiness  to  venture  life  and  estate  for  its  establishment  on  a  sure 
foundation,  in  the  Colony  as  in  the  mother  country,  and  all  wlio 
ran  the  risks  of  the  attempt  deserve  equally  the  gratitude  of 
after  generations.  Judith  Quincy  married  John  Hull,  who,  when 
Massachusetts  Bay  assumed  the  prerogative  of  coining  money, 
was  her  miut-masler,  and  made  a  large  fortune  in  the  office,  be- 
fore Charles  II.  put  a  stop  lo  that  infringement  of  his  royalties. 
There  is  a  tradition  that,  when  he  married  his  daughter  to  Sam. 
ucl  Sewall,  afterwards  Chief  Justice,  lie  gave  her  for  lier  dowry 
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her  weight  iu  piue-free  sLiUiags.  From  this  mari-iaga  hns  sprung 
llie  eminent  family  of  the  Sewalb,  which  has  given  fhree  Chief 
Justices  to  Massachusetts  and  one  to  CanaJa,  and  has  been  dis- 
tinguished in  every  generation  by  the  talenis  and  virtues  of  its 
members.  There  ia  another  association  with  the  name  of  Judith 
Hull,  which  I  fear  may  not  commend  it  to  the  bles-;ings  of  my 
readers,  —  at  least,  of  such  of  them  as  are  accustomed  to  pass 
between  Boston  and  New  York  by  tlje  way  of  Long  Island 
Sound,  For  John  Hull  owned  lands  ia  the  Kai-ragansett  country, 
and,  in  giving  Christian  names  to  those  savage  places,  he  cou- 
fen-ed  that  of  his  wife  on  the  ill-reputed  headland,  the  terror  of 
all  seasick  passengers,  ever  since  known  as  Point  Judith.  If  the 
good  man  could  have  had  a  prophetic  glimpse  into  futurity,  he 
would  hardly  have  sought  to  perpetuate  so  beloved  a  name  by 
bestowing  it  on  that  pernicious  promontory. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Edmund  Quincy,  who  was  a  child  when 
brought  to  New  England,  died  inl698,agedseventy years, hav- 
ing had  two  sons,  Daniel  and  Edrnjind.  Daniel  died  during 
hia  father's  lifetime,  leaving  an  only  son,  John,  who  graduated 
at  Cambridge  in  1708,  and  was  a  prominent  public  man  in 
the  Colony  for  near  half  a  century.  He  was  a  Councillor,  and 
for  many  years  Speaker  of  the  Lower  House,  He  died  in 
1767,  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  his  great-grandson,  John  Quincy 
Adams,  who  therefore  received  the  name  which  he  has  made 
illustrious.  Edmund,  the  second  son,  graduated  in  1 099,  and 
was  also  in  the  public  service  almost  all  his  life,  as  a  magistrate, 
a  Councillor,  and  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  He 
was  also  Colonel  of  the  Suffolk  Eegiment,  at  that  time  a  very 
important  command,  since  the  County  of  Suffolk  then,  and 
long  after,  included  what  is  now  the  County  of  Norfolk,  as  well 
as  the  town  of  Boston.  In  1737,  (he  General  Court  selected 
him  as  their  agent  to  lay  the  claims  of  the  Colony  before  the 
home  government,  in  the  matter  of  the  disputed  boundary  be- 
tween Massachusetts  Bay  and  New  Hampshire.  He  died,  how- 
ever, very  soon  after  his  arrival  in  London,  February  23d,  0.  S., 
1737-8,  of  the  small-pox,  which  he  had  taken  by  inoculation.  He 
was  buried  in  Bunhill  Fields,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to 
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him  by  tlie  General  Court,  ivhicli  also  made  a  grant  of  a  tkousand 
acres  of  land  in  the  town  of  Lenox  to  his  family,  in  further  recog- 
nition of  his  public  services. 

Judge  Edmund  Quiocy  had  two  sons,  Edmund  and  Josiah. 
The  first-named,  who  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1722,  iived  a 
private  life  at  Braintree  and  in  Boston.  One  of  bis  daughters 
married  John  Hancock,  the  first  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence and  afterwards  Governor  of  Massachusetts.     Josiah 
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ng,  and  had  all  the  spare  coats  and 

hats  which  the  sailors'  chests  contained  picturesquely  disposed,  so 
as  to  make  the  enemy  believe  that  his  ship  was  full  of  men.  The 
Spanish  captain,  after  some  demur  and  parley,  taking  the  Bethell 

•  Tli^  Botliell  was  named  for  SlhigBby  Betbell,  an  eminent  niei-chunt  of  Lon- 
don, afterwards  Lord  Mayor,  who  was  tlie  correspondent  and  agent  of  the  Bos- 
ton Arm,  and,  there  is  some  reason  to  think,  a  porluar  ia  some  sort,  fit  least  in 
this  advantnra.  He  iraa  the  ancestor  of  the  great  lawyer.  Sir  Eiohard  Betliell, 
snccessivdy  Solicitor  nud  Attorney  Genoral,aod  afterwards  Chancellor,  with  the 
title  of  Lord  Westburj. 
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for  an  English  sloop- of- war,  struck  his  colors,  and  gavo  up  liis 
6hip  without  filing  a  gun.  Hia  rage  aad  that  of  his  crew,  ou  dis- 
covering the  stratagem  to  which  they  had  fallen  victima,  was  in- 
finite,  but  unavailing.  The  gallant  captain  of  the  Bethell,  Isaac 
Freeman,  whose  name  certainly  deserves  to  be  preserved,  says, 
in  his  letter  to  his  owners ;  «  At  Daylight  we  had  the  last  of  the 
Prisoners  securei3,  who  were  ready  to  hang  themselves  for  sub- 
mitting, when  they  saw  our  Strengfh,  having  only  fourteen  Guns, 
besides  six  wooden  ones ;  and  you  may  easily  imagine  we  had 
Care  and  Trouble  enough  with  them  till  they  were  landed  at 
Fyal."  The  Jesus  Maria  and  Joseph  was  a  "register  ship,"  bound 
from  Havana  to  Cadiz,  with  one  hundred  and  ten  men  and 
twenty-six  guns ;  while  the  Bethell  had  but  thirty-seven  men  and 
fourteen  guns.  Her  cargo  "  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  chests  of  silver  and  two  of  gold,  registered,"  besides  cochineal 
and  other  valuable  commodities.  The  prize  was  brought  safely 
into  Boston,  duly  condemned,  and  the  proceeds  distributed.  My 
greataunt,  Mrs.  Hannah  Storer,  Mr.  Quincy's  daughter,  who 
died  in  1826,  at  ninety,  used  to  describe  the  sensation  this  event 
caused  ia  Boston ;  and  how  the  chests  of  doubloons  and  dollars 
were  escorted  through  the  streeis,  by  sailore  armed  with  pistols 
and  cutlasses,  to  her  father's  house,  at  the  comer  of  what  is  now 
Central  Court  aad  Washington  Street,  where  they  were  deposit- 
ed in  the  wine-cellar,  and  guard  mounted  over  them  by  day  and 
night  while  they  remained  there. 

Though  Mr.  Quincy  was  but  about  forty  years  old  at  th  s  t  me 
he  soon  afterwards  retired  fi'om  business  and  removed  to  Brain 
tree,  where  he  lived  for  thirty  yeai's  the  life  of  a  county  gentle 
man,  upon  his  share  of  the  ancesti-al  acres,  occupyi  g  I  nself 
with  the  duties  of  a  county  magistrate,  and  amusing  h  m  elf  w  th 
field  sports.  Game  of  all  sorts  abounded  in  those  dtys  in  tl  e 
woods  and  along  the  shore,  and  marvellous  stories  ha  e  come 
down,  by  tradition,  of  his  feats  with  gun  and  rod.  He  was  Colo- 
nel of  the  Suffolk  Eegiment,  as  his  father  had  been  before  him ; 
but  not  otherwise  in  public  life,  CKcepting  that  he  was  sent  by  the 
government  of  the  Province,  in  1755,  during  the  Old  French 
"War,  to  Pennsylvania  as  Commissioner  'o  ask  the  help  of  that 
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Colony  in  an  attack  which  Massachusetts  Bay  had  planned 
upon  Crown  Point.  He  succeeded  in  his  mission,  by  the  help 
of  Doctor  Franklin,  who  relates  tbe  transaction  at  large  in  hi9 
Autobiography.*  "A  most  cordial  and  affectionate  friendship," 
to  use  Dr.  Franklin's  own  words,  subsisted  between  them  for  the 
next  thirty  years,  "Whenever  he  came  to  Eostou,  Dr.  Franklin 
always  visited  Colonel  Quincy  (as  he  was  usually  styled)  at 
Braintree,  and  an  intimate  coifespoudence  was  kept  up  between 
them  aa  long  as  the  latter  lived.  It  was  at  the  end  of  one  of 
these  letters,  dated  at  Tassy,  September  11,  1783,  that  Dr. 
Franklin  made  use  of  the  expression,  which  has  become  almost 
as  much  a  proverb  in  men's  mouths  as  any  of  Poor  I^chard's,  — 
"May  we  never  see  another  war!     For,  in  my  opinion,  ther6 

Colonel  Josiah  Quincy,  by  his  first  marriage,  had  three  sons, 
Edmund,  Samuel,  and  Josiah,  and  one  daughter,  Hannab.  His 
first  wife  was  Hannah  Sturgia,  daughter  of  John  Sturgls,  one  of 
his  Majesty's  Council,  of  Tarinonth.  The  tradition  in  the  family 
runs,  that  Judge  Edmund  Quincy  saw  this  young  lady,  wijen  on 
circuit,  at  her  father's  house,  and  was  so  much  struck  witli  her 
charms,  that  he  ordered  or  adviaed  hia  youngest  son  to  pay  his 
addreasea  to  her,  without  delay,  —  he  himself  and  hia  eldest  son 
being  alreadj'  matrimonial I3'  provided  for.  The  young  man  duti- 
fully obeyed  the  paternal  behest,  and  wooed  and  won  her  for  hia 
bride ;  aa  act  of  filial  piety  for  which  he  was  rewarded  by  an 
excellent  wife,  well-accompli'*hed  according  to  the  standard  of 
female  education  at  that  day.  Her  daughter  Hannah  we  may 
infer,  from  the  way  in  which  she  ia  mentioned  in  John  Adams'a 
early  diary,  to  have  been  not  the  least  of  the  attractions  of  her 
father's  house  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  Braintree  lawyer.  He 
speaks  of  her  sometimes  by  her  own  proper  name,  and  sometimes 
as  0.,  the  initial  of  OUnda,  the  name  which  she  assumed  in  cor- 
respondence and  intimate  society,  according  to  the  romantic  cus- 
tom of  young  ladies  of  that  day,  of  wliich  Mrs.  Adams  tells  us  in 
her  Letters  published  by  her  grandson.  They  remained  friends 
through  their  long  lives,  and  died  within  a  few  weeks  of  each 
«  SF-lvks's  Life  oud  Works  of  Franklin,  1. 180.  t  Ibid.,  X.  9. 
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other,  in  1826.  Siie  man-ied,  flrst,  Dr.  Bela  Liflcolii  (H.  C. 
1754),  brother  of  Major-General  Benjamin  Lincoln,  of  tlie  Key- 
olution ;  and  secondly,  Ebeneaer  Storer  (H.  C.  17i7),  for  many 
years  Treasurer  of  the  College. 

Her  eldest  brother,  Edmnncl,  graduated  in  1752,  after  which  lie 
became  a  merchant  in  Eoston.  He  was  in  England  in  1760,  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  mercantile  correspondences,  and,  aa 
appears  from  the  Memoirs  of  Thomas  Hoilis,  of  ascertaimng 
from  the  Society  of  ArtS  and  Commerce  what  encouragement 
he  might  espect  for  the  manufacture  of  polnsh  in  the  way  of  a 
premium  on  its  importation  into  England.  Dr.  Fi-anklin,  in  a 
letter  to  Colonel  Qumcy,  April  8,  1761,  says  of  him,  touching 
this  matter:  "His  ingenuous,  manly,  and  generous  behavior 
in  a  transaction  here  with  the  Society  of  Arts  gave  me  great 
pleasure,  as  it  was  veiy  much  to  his  reputation."*  In  this 
operation  It  appears,  from  a  letter  of  his  own  to  Thomas  Hollia, 
July  25,  1766,  that  he  was  successful.  In  the  same  letter, 
he  tells  Mr.  Hoilis  of  his  endeavors  to  introduce  the  siik  cul- 
ture into  New  England.  He  says:  "I  doubt  not,  in  the  course 
of  four  or  five  years,  or  as  soon  as  the  mulherry-trees  can  be 
brought  to  be  of  use,  we  shall  make  some  figure  in  that  arti- 
cle, for  we  find  by  experience  that  the  severity  of  our  winters  is 
no  detriment  to  the  eggs,  of  the  silljworm,  wherever  deposited."  f 
"Whether  he  would  have  "  made  some  figure  "  in  the  rearing  of 
silkworms  and  the  culture  of  silk,  had  he  lived,  cannot  be  known; 
but  I  believe  his  successors  in  the  experiment  have  made  but  an 
indifierent  one,  up  to  this  time.  The  attempt,  however,  at  that 
peiiod,  is  curious,  as  showing  the  activity  and  enterprise  of  the 
Kew  England  mind,  — then,  as  now,  seeking  out  new  fields  and 
forms  of  industry.  Edmund  Quincy  died  at  sea  in  1768,  on  his 
return  from  a  voyage  for  liis  health  to  the  'West  Indies.  While 
on  the  subject  of  his  industrial  schemes,  it  may  not  he  amiss  to 
mention  that  his  father,  Josiah  Quincy,  engaged  in  the  first  manu- 
facture of  glass  ever  set  up  in  America,  in  company  with  Joseph 
Palmer,  afterwards  known  as  General  Palmer,  an  Englishman, 
who  came  over  in  1744.  These  glass-works  were  upon  a  penin- 
•  Sparks's  Franlslin,  \TI.  aaf .  J:  Momoii'a  of  Thomas  Hoilis,  I.  837. 
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aula  in  Quincy  harljor,  called  Germantown,  now  the  site  of  the 
Sailors'  Snug  Harbor.  It  was  ciilled  Germantown  from  the  fact 
that  the  gbss-blowera  were  m^iily  emigi-anta  from  Germany. 
Moi'C  strictly  speaking,  they  were  from  Hollsind ;  of  which  fact 
evidence  is  yet  extant  in  the  remains  of  the  dykes  which  they 
painfully  constracted,  on  their  arrival,  to  keep  out  the  &ta  from 
land  which  had  never  been  oveiflowed  since  the  general  deiuge. 
The  Revolutionary  "War  put  an  end  to  this  establialiment ;  and 
nothing  remains  of  it  but  the  name  of  Ihe  place,  and  the  German 
names  of  a  few  families  iq  Quincy,  descended  from  that  indus- 
trious colony. 

The  seeond  son  of  Colonel  Quincy,  Samuel,  graduated  in  1754, 
and  studied  the  law  with  Benjamin  Pratt,  made  Chief  Justice  of 
New  York  in  1759.  He  was  of  ahout  the  same  standing  aa  John 
Adams,  and  they  were  intimate  friends  until  their  friendship  was 
broken  up  by  the  EeTolution.  They  were  admitted  to  the  bar 
on  the  same  day,  November  6th,  1758,  and  Mr.  Adams  gives  a 
lively  account  of  the  ceremony  in  his  diary,  some  part  of  which 
reads  oddly  in  the  light  of  his  later  celehrity.  Mr.  Quincy  was 
to  be  presented  to  the  court  by  Jeremiah  Gridiey,  the  Attorney- 
General,  and  tlie  first  lawyer  in  the  Province.  Mi-.  Adams  had 
also  applied  to  liim  for  the  same  service,  and,  though  they  had  no 
previous  acquaintance  with  one  another,  the  impression  he  made 
at  the  time  of  this  application  was  so  favorable,  that  Mr.  Gridiey 
agreed  to  oblige  him.  On  the  important  day  Mr.  Gridiey  bad 
not  come  to  town,  aad  young  Adams  says;  — 

"  I  began  to  grow  uneasy,  expecting  that  Qumcy  would  he  sworn 
and  I  have  no  patron,  when  Mr.  Gridiey  made  his  app&arance,  and,  on 
right  of  me,  whispered  to  Mr.  Pratt,  Dana,  Kent,  Thauher,  about  mo, 
Mr.  Pratt  said  nobody  knew  me  1  '  Yes,'  says  Gridiey,  '  I  have  tried 
him,  and  he  is  a  very  sensible  fellow ! '  At  last  he  rose  up  and  bowed 
to  his  right  hand  and  said,  '  Mr.  Quincy,'  when  Quincy  rose  up ;  then 
ho  bowed  to  me,  '  Mr.  Adams,'  when  I  walked  out." 

Ho  then  presented  the  young  candidates  to  the  bench  with  a 
few  complimentary  remarks,  — 

"  when,"  the  Diary  goes  on,  "  the  clerk  was  ordered  to  swear  us 
after  the  oatli,  Mr.  Gridiey  took  me  by  the  hand,  wished  me  mucii  joy 
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and  recommended  me  to  tlie  bar.  I  ahoot  hands  iritli  tlie  bar  and  re- 
ceived iheic  congratulations,  and  invited  tbem  over  to  Stone's  to  drink 
some  punch,  where  most  of  us  resorted,  and  had  a  very  cheerful  chat."  » 

The  intimacy  between  the  two  friends  lasted  until  the  heady 
curi-Bnt3  of  the  Revolution  swept  them  asunder.  In  tlie  Appendix 
to  Mr.  Charles  Fi-anels  Adams's  Life  of  his  grandfather  is  a  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Adams  to  Mr.  Quiney,  which  his  grandson  prints  as 
one  of  those  early  papers  "  whicli,  considering  all  the  circum- 
stances by  which  Mr.  Adams  was  surrounded,  are  much  the  most 
remarkable  of  his  life."  Samuel  Quincy  became  eminent  in  his 
profession,  and  rose  to  he  Solid  tor- General.  He  sided  with  the 
Crown  at  the  time  of  the  Eevolution,  went  to  England  at  the 
evacuation  of  Beaton,  in  Marcli,  1776,  and  received  tlie  appoint- 
ment of  Attorney-General  of  Antigua  by  way  of  compensation 
for  his  exile  and  his  losses.  He  held  this  office  until  his  death  ia 
1789,  having  never  returned  to  his  native  land-t 

The  youngest  son  of  Colonel  Josiah  Quincy  hoi-e  his  name, 
and  was  therefore  known  to  his  contemporaries,  and  takes  his 
place  in  history,  as  Jostah  Quincy,  Junior,  he  having  died  before 
his  father.  He  was  born  February  23,  1744,  and  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1763.  Three  years  later,  on  taking  his  Mas- 
ter's degree,  he  delivered  an  English  oration,  the  fli-st  in  our 
academic  annals,  on  the  cbaracteristjc  subject  of  "  Patriotism," 
by  the  rhetorical  merits  and  graceful  delivery  of  which  he  gained 
great  repufatjon.  Colonel  Timothy  Pickering,  who  was  his  class- 
mate, said,  fifty  years  afterward^  "I  was  not  mucli  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Quincy  in  College,  but  I  never  shall  foi^et  his  oration 
on  'Patriotism,'  and  the  tone  of  voice  with  which  he  said,  'A 
Patriot ! '  and  then  proceeded  to  give  the  character  of  one,"  He 
studied  law  with  Osenbridge  Thacber,  one  of  the  principal  law- 
yers of  that  day,  and  succeeded  to  his  practice  at  his  death, 
which  took  place  about  the  time  he  himself  was  called  to  the  bar. 
He  took  a  hi^h  rank  at  once  ia  his  profession,  although  his  atteu- 

"  Life  and  Works  of  John  Adams,  by  his  Gmntlson,  Charles  F.  Adams,  II.  49, 
]  There  is  a  biogmphy  of  Samuel  Quinoy  in  the  Appendix  to  Curwen'a  Jour- 
nal, edited  by  Geoi'ge  A.  Ward,  ami  an  escellent  letter  to  him  from  his  eislM 
Hannah,  of  whom  I  have  just  spokeu. 
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tioii  to  ifs  demands  was  continualiy  interrupted  by  the  stormy 
ablation  in  men's  minds  and  passions  which  preceded  and  an- 
noanced  the  Revolution,  and  wliich  he  iietively  promoted  hy  his 
writings  and  public  speeches.  On  the  5th  of  March,  the  day 
of  "the  Boston  Massacre,"  he  was  selected,  together  with  John 
Adams,  by  Captain  PrestoD,  who  gave  the  word  of  command  to 
the  soldiers  that  fired  on  the  crowd,  to  condnct  Iiis  defence  and 
that  of  his  men,  they  having  been  committed  for  trial  for  murder. 
His  wife,  to  whose  eKcellent  virtues  I  shall  presently  give  the 
testimony  of  lier  son,  was  summoned  to  the  hall  door,  on  the 
morning  of  that  fateful  day,  by  the  formidable  apparition,  of  a 
grim  sergeant  in  King  George's  livery,  asking  for  Mr.  Quincy. 
Her  first  and  natural  apprehension  was,  knowing  how  odious  he 
had  made  himself  to  the  Provincial  authorities,  that  the  errand  of 
this  redoubtable  messenger  was  to  arrest  him.  She  was  soon  re- 
lieved, however,  by  finding  that  his  mission  was  to  ask  the  aid  of 
her  husband  for  a  prisoner,  and  not  to  make  him  one. 

At  that  moment  of  fierce  excitement,  it  demanded  personal  and 
moral  courage  to  perfoim  thii  duty  His  own  father  wrote  him 
a  letter  of  stern  and  stiong  remon-tiance  against  his  undertakiug 
the  defence  of  "  those  cnminals  cbargi  d  n  ith  the  murder  of  their 
fellow-citizens,"  —  eiLclaimmg,  with  passionate  emphasis,  "  Good 
God!  Is  it  possible ?  I  w ill  not  behe* e  it  1 "  Mr.  Quincy,  in  his 
reply,  reminded  hia  ftthei  of  the  obligation  his  professional  oath 
Iwd  him  under,  to  givp  Ifgal  counsel  and  assistance  to  men  ac- 
cused of  a  crime,  but  not  pro\  ed  to  be  guilty  of  it ;  adding :  "  I 
dare  affirm  that  you  and  this  whole  people  will  one  day  rejoice 
that  I  became  an  advocate  for  the  aforesaid  criminals,  charged 
with  the  murder  of  our  fellow-citizens.  I  never  harbored  the  ex- 
pectation, nor  any  great  desire,  that  all  men  should  speak  well 
of  me.  To  inquire  my  dvty  and  to  do  it,  is  my  cam."  *  He  did 
his  duty,  and  hia  prophecy  soon  came  to  pass.  There  is  no  more 
honorable  passage  in  the  history  of  New  England  than  the  one 
which  records  the  trial  and  acquittal  of  Captain  Preston  and  his 
men,  in  the  midst  of  the  passionate  excitements  of  that  time,  by  a 
jury  of  the  town  maddened  to  rage  but  a  few  months  before  by 

*  Memoir  of  Josiat  Quincy,  Juuior,  by  Ills  Son,  pp.  34 -S6. 
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Ihe  blood  of  her  citizens  slied  in  her  streets.  At  the  time  of 
tiiking  so  prominent  a  part  in  this  trial,  which  Mr.  Adams  well 
said  was  "  as  important  a  cause  as  was  ever  tried  in  any  court  or 
country  in  the  world,"  Sir.  Quincy  was  but  twenty-sis:  years  old. 
Notwitbstanding  his  youth,  he  was  taken  into  the  counsels  of  the 
elder  patriots,  and  his  fervid  eloquence  in  the  popular  meetiDga, 
and  his  ardent  appeals  through  the  press,  were  of  potent  effect  in 
rousinn-  the  general  mind  to  resist  the  arbitrary  acts  of  the  British 
ministry.  He  was  one  of  the  first  that  said,  in  plain  terms,  that 
an  appeal  to  arms  was  iaevitahle,  and  a  separation  from  the 
mother  country  the  only  security  for  the  future.  In  177i  he 
went  to  England,  pai-Uy  for  his  health,  which  had  suffered  much 
from  his  intense  professional  and  political  activity,  but  chiefly  as  a. 
confidential  agent  of  the  patriotic  party  to  consult  and  advise  with 
the  friends  of  America  there.  His  presence  in  London,  coming 
as  he  did  at  that  most  critical  moment,  excited  the  notice  of  the 
ministerial  party,  as  well  aa  of  the  opposition.  The  Earl  of  Hills- 
.  borough  denounced  him,  together  with  Doctor  Franklin,  in  the 
House  of  Loi'ds,  "  as  men  walking  the  streets  of  London  who 
ought  to  be  in  Newgate  or  at  Tyburn."  He  hod  interviews,  by 
their  own  invitation,  with  Lord  North  and  Lord  Dartmouth,  and 
was  received  and  treated  in  the  kindest  and  most  confidential 
manner  by  Doctor  Franklin,  Lord  Shelbume,  Colonel  Barr^, 
Governor  Pownall,  and  many  others  of  the  leading  men  in  oppo- 
sition at  that  time.  The  precise  result*  of  his  communications 
with  the  English  "Whigs  can  never  he  known.  They  were  im- 
portant enough,  however,  to  make  his  English  friends  urgent  for 
bis  immediate  return  to  America,  because  he  could  give  informa- 
tion viva  voce  which  could  not  safely  be  committed  io  writing. 
His  incessant  devotion  to  his  work  undid  all  the  good  which  the 
cliange  of  air  and  the  varieties  of  travel  had  seemed  to  promise 
at  first.  Doctor  Franklin  says  of  him,  in  a  letter  to  James  Eow- 
doin,  February  25  1775  ■  "  It  is  a  thousand  pities  his  strength 
of  body  is  ot  eq  al  to  I  s  trength  of  m  nd  H  s  zeal  for  the 
public,  like  that  of  Dav  d  for  Gods  ho  se  wJl  I  fear,  eat  him 
up."  His  1  ealth  I  ad  fa  led  ser  o  sly  du  the  1  tter  months 
<jf  his  re   de  c  Fn^l  nl    ind  !      ihv  Dr.  Fothergill, 
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strongly  advised  against  his  undertaking  a  winter  voyage,  assur- 
ing him  that  the  Bristol  waters  and  the  summer  season  would  re- 
store him  to  perfect  health.  His  sense  of  public  duty,  liowever. 
overbore  all  personal  considetitionf,  and  he  set  "ail  on  the  I6fh 
of  March,  1775,  and  died  oiF  Gloucestei,  Sitesnclm  etta  on  the 
2Gth  of  April.  In  his  1  ist  hours,  he  repeated  tsain  ind  again 
his  heart's  desire  for  one  hour  with  Samuel  Adams  oi  Joseph 
"Warren,  when  he  should  die  content  The  citizens  of  Gloucester 
buried  him  with  all  houoi  m  then  gravejard.  The  next  year, 
when  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Boston  opened  the  communica- 
tion with  Braintree,  he  was  removed  thither  and  placed  in  a 
vault,  built  by  his  direction  for  himself  and  his  wife,  in  the  bury- 
ing-gi-ound  there,  not  far  fi-om  the  family  tomb.  His  contem- 
poraries always  apolie  of  his  gift  of  eloquence  ai5  something  never 
to  be  forgotten,  and  as  of  a  higher  strain  than  that  of  the  other 
famous  orators  those  times  called  forth.  His  voice  is  described 
as  combining  strength,  sweetness,  and  flexibility  in  an  extraordi- 
nary manner,  and  old  citizens  have  told  me  that  they  could  hear 
him  at  the  head  of  Slate  Street  when  he  was  spealiing  ia  the  Old 
South  Church.  John  Adams  speaks  of  him  "  as  aptly  called  the 
Boston  Cicero,  the  great  orator  of  the  body  meetings."  In  a 
letter  to  his  father,  dated  Philadelphia,  29th  July,  1775,  Mr. 
Adams  says :  — 

"  We  jointly  lament  the  loss  of  a  Quiney  and  a  Warren ;  two  cliar- 
acfere  as  great,  in  proportion  to  their  age,  as  any  that  I  have  ever 
kaown  in  America.  Our  country  mourns  the  loss  of  both,  and  sin- 
cerely sympathizes  with  the  mother  of  the  one  and  the  father  of  the 
other.  They  were  both  my  intimate  friends,  with  whom  I  lived  and 
conversed  with  pleasure  and  advantage.  I  was  animated  by  them  in 
the  painful,  dangerous  course  of  opposition  to  the  oppressions  brought 
upon  our  country,  and  the  loss  of  them  has  wounded  me  too  deeply  to 
he  easily  healed.  Dvlce  ei  decoratn  est  pro  pairia  mori.  The  ways  of 
Heaven  are  dark  and  intricate,  hut  you  may  remember  the  words 
which,  many  years  ago,  you  and  I  fondly  admired,  and  which,  upon 
many  occasions,  I  have  found  advantage  in  recollecting,  — 
'  Why  should  I  grieve,  when  grieving  I  must  bear. 
And  talce  with  guilt  what  gnillless  1  miglit  share  1'"* 

*  Life  and  Works  of  John  Adams,  Vol.  IX.  p.  SSO. 
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Josiah  Qiiincj-,  Junior,  was  barely  thirty-one  yeara  of  age 
■when  he  thus  died,  as  truly  perhaps  in  (he  cause  of  his  country 
as  his  friend  Warren,  who  fell,  less  than  two  months  afterwards, 
on  Bunker  Hill.  Their  names  have  heen  commonly  and  not  un- 
justly associated,  together  with  that  of  James  Otis,  who  had  been 
already  removed  from  active  life  by  mental  disease,  as  those  of 
men  to  whom  the  Revolutiou  was  largely  owing,  though  they 
were  not  permitted  to  assist  in  its  progress,  or  to  witness  its 
triumph. 

Hi£  father,  Colonel  Q'Jiincy,  lived  on  at  Braintree  during  the 
whole  of  the  war.  The  estate  bounds  on  the  ocean,  and  was  in 
danger  of  boat  attacks  fram  the  British  fleet  which  commanded 
the  harbor  during  the  siege  of  Boston.  He  remained  throughout 
stoutly  at  his  post,  though  the  ladies  of  his  family,  at  times  of 
special  danger,  would  take  refuge  w'ith  Mrs.  Adams  in  the  mod- 
est farm-house  at  the  foot  of  Penn's  Hill  where  Mr.  Adams  was 
bom.  The  following  extracts  from  some  of  his  letters  lo  his 
daughter-in-law,  irrs.  Josiah  Quiacy,  Junior,  then  at  Norwich, 
in  Connecticut,  describe  the  alarms  to  which  the  family  was  ex- 
posed, and  recount  some  of  tlie  gossiping  rumors  by  which  they 
were  occasionally  beguiled. 

"  It  is  now  upwards  of  three  months  since  you  left  us,  and  scarcely  a 
week  has  passed  without  our  being  alarmed  from  the  land  or  water. 
Great  part  of  our  valuable  effects  are  removed.  For,  although  we  have 
five  companies  st'itioned  near  us  vet  the  shells  thrown  from  the  float- 
ing batteriea  and  the  flat  botton  ed  boat  which  o  v  th  twentj  oara 
carry  fifty  men  ea  h  ind  ire  defe  de  1  w  tl  cannon  ind  sw  vels 
keep  ua  under  pe  pttual  apj;  rehens  on  of  be  n^  attu  ke  1  he  e  er  ve 
shall  becon  e  an  oh]  et  of  auflic  e  t  magmtude  to  ex  te  the  attention 
of  our  enen  es  Our  ere  mstancea  a-e  tiul  melan  holj  ind  giow 
ratier  woi'se  tl  an  better 

"  On  the  otl  e  hand  if  we  may  c  ed  t  the  iman  mous  -eport  of 
those  who  ha  e  latel  bee  permitted  to  come  o  t  of  Boston  the 
King's  trooi  -in  1  i  any  of  their  ofhcers  are  s  ckly  and  greatly  1  s 
couraged.  So  much  so,  that  a  fortnight  since,  when  oidera  were  given 
to  strike  their  tents,  as  soon  as  they  understood  they  were  to  march 
over  the  Neck,  they  refused  to  proceed,  and  immediately  pitched  theii 
tents  again 

"  Lieutenant-Cobncl  Pitkin,  who  is  posted  for  the  defence  of  Squan 
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turn,  infovmed  me  last  evening  that  the  mate  of  a  vessel  wbo  was 
seized  and  carried  to  Boston  overJieard  an  officer  say  to  his  friend, 
that  General  Gage  had  positive  orders  to  attack  the  rebels  at  all  baz- 
ards.  But  upon  acquainting  hia  officers,  they  unanimously  refused  to 
go,  because  it  would  be  certain  death  to  them,  aa  we  were  so  strongly 
intreuolied.  And  that  they  had  rather  give  up  their  commissions  than 
haaard  their  livea  at  so  great  a  disadvantage." 

During  tbe  siege  of  Boston,  Colonel  Quincy  conceived  a 
scheme  for  blockading  the  port  by  means  of  fortifications  thrown 
up  at  proper  points  on  the  islands  commanding  the  ship-channek, 
60  aa  to  compel  the  surrender  of  the  whole  British  force.  This 
plan  he  communicated  to  Dr.  Franklin,  ivho  dined  with  him  in 
company  with  James  Bowdoin,  Professor  John  Winthrop,  and  the 
Eeverend  Doctor  Samuel  Cooper,  in  October,  1775,  at  tbe  time 
of  tbe  visit  of  the  Commission  of  the  Continental  Congress  to  tbe 
camp  at  Cambridge.  Doctor  Franklin  advised  him  to  impart  his 
scheme  to  General  Washington,  which  be  did,  offering  his  person- 
al services  and  whatever  assistance  his  own  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  harbor,  the  islands,  and  the  channels  could  lend  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  design.  General  Washington,  in  replying  to  this 
letter,  November  4,  1776,*  admits  the  importance  of  tlie  plan, 
were  it  possible  to  carry  it  out.  "We  are,"  he  says,  "in  a  manner 
destitute  of  cannon,  and  compelled  to  keep  the  little  powder  we 
have  for  the  use  of  the  musketry.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact  is 
an  unanswerable  argument  against  every  phin,  and  may  serve  to 
account  for  my  not  having  viewed  the  several  spots  which  have 
been  so  advantageously  spoken  of.  I  am  not  without  intentions 
of  making  them  a  visit,  and  shall  certainly  do  myself  the  honor 
of  calling  upon  you." 

On  the  JOth  of  October,  1775,  Colonel  Quincy  had  tbe  satis- 
faction of  seeing,  from  an  upper  window.  Governor  Gage  sail  for 
England  with  a  fair  wind,  —  of  which  fact  he  made  a  record  with 
his  ring  on  one  of  the  panes  of  glass,  yet  extant.  After  an  anx 
ious  winter,  he  had  the  yet  higher  pleasure  of  seeing  the  whole 
British  fleet  under  sail  on  its  final  departure,  on  the  20th  of 
March,  1776.  For  the  three  days  that  the  ships  remained  In  the 
«  Sparks'a  Lifa  nnd  Writlnsa  of  Washington,  Vol.  HI.  p.  141. 
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harbor,  after  the  evacuation  of  Boston  ou  the  17tli,  ho  and  his 
family  had  been  under  reasonable  apprehensions  of  foraging  at- 
tacks, from  which  they  were  thus  happily  relieved.  The  follow- 
ing letter  to  Gteneral  Washington,  written  the  day  after,  gives  a 
lively  description  of  the  scene  as  it  passed  before  bis  eyes. 

CoLOSEi,  QuiNCY  TO  Gexeraj,  IVaswinuton. 

"  DRATsraEG,  Jtnrch  ill,  1718. 
" .  ,  .  .  Kotliing  less  than  an  inyeterate  nervous  headache  has  pre- 
vented my  paying  in  peraon  tliose  complinionts  of  congratulation 
which  are  due  to  you  from  every  friend  to  liberty  and  the  rights  of 
mankind,  upon  your  triumphant,  and  almost  bloodless  victory,  in  ibr- 
cing  the  British  army  and  navy  to  a  precipitate  flight  Ironi  the  capital 
of  tliis  Colony.    A  grateful  heart  now  dictates  them  to  a  trembling 

hand,  in  humble  conlidejice  of  your  favorable  reception Since 

the  ships  and  troops  fell  down,  below,  we  have  been  apprehensive  of  an 
attack  from  their  boats,  in  pursuit  of  live  stock ;  but  yesterday,  in  the 
afternoon  we  were  happily  relieved,  by  the  appearance  of  a  number  of 
whale-boats,  stretching  across  our  bay,  under  the  command  (as  I  have 
since  learned)  of  the  brave  Lieutenant-Colonel  Topper,  who  in  the 
forenoon  had  been  cannonading  the  ships  with  one  or  more  field-pieces, 
from  the  east  head  of  Thompson's  Mand,  and  I  suppose  last  night  can- 
nonaded them  fi"ora  the  same  place,  or  from  Spectacle  Island.  This 
judicious  manosuvre  I  ad  ts  g  nu  ne  effe  t  for  th  s  n  orn  ng  the  A 1 
mira!  and  all  the  rest  of  tl  e  sh  p  except  one  of  the  1  ne  came  to 
sail,  and  fell  down  to  Nintasket  Eoad  where  a  eountle  s  unber  13 
now  collected  In  re  enge  fo  the  r  burn  ng  the  castle  l(Lt  qli 
were  we  prov  ded  w  th  a  snffic  ent  num!  er  of  Are-  h  ps  a  1  fire-raft 
covered  by  tie  smoke  of  the  can  on  from  a  fe-v  rowgallejs  1  nght 
might  exhibit  the  most  glorious  conflagration  that  ever  was  aeen  upon 
the  watery  element,  and  the  probable  consequence  of  it,  a  period  to 
the  present  war;  otherwise,  hrananity  revolts  at  the  destraction  of  so 
great  a  number  even  of  our  enemies.  If  my  wishes  must  not  be  grati- 
fied, either  in  a  visit  to  or  from  your  Excellency,  the  best  I  can  form 
will  constantly  attend  you,  while  memory  and  reflection  are  continued 
to  your  Excellency's 

"  Faithful  and  obed't  serv't, 

"JOSIAH    QUISCT," 

The  Britisli  fleet  remained  a  few  days  longer  in  Nantasket 
Roads,  still  within  sight  of  tlie  house  at  Brainlrce.      Colone) 
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Quincy  kept  up  a  sharp  lookout  upon  its  motions,  and  reported 
them  to  General  Washiagton,  by  his  request,  eonveyed  in  aft 
immediafe  ansu'er  to  the  foregoing  letter,  forwarded  by  a  special 
messenger,  a  son  of  Major- General  Ward.  To  this  Colonel 
Quiney  replied,  March  25,  in  a  long  letter,  giving  minute  partic- 
ulavs  of  Ihe  aiguala  and  motions  of  the  fleet. 

" .  .  .  .  Agreeable  to  your  Excellency's  desire,  as  fast  as  I  can  find 
trustworthy  persons  I  ehall  give  them  directjocs  to  make  diligent  search 
after  such  characters  as  you  have  described,  and,  upon  good  groand 
of  suspicion,  to  apprehend  and  carry  them  to  head-quarters,  or  bring 

them  to  me  for  further  examination  as  may  be  most  convenient 

I  expected  Mr.  Ward  would  return  ivith  Colonel  Tiipper,  and  have 
dined  with  me ;  from  them  I  hoped  to  have  gained  further  intelligence, 
but  am  disappointed.  I  hear  the  Colonel  is  preparing  a  formidable  fire- 
raft,  which  I  wish  may  effectuaUy  operate,  but  fear  a  single  one  will 
avail  little.  Tour  Excellency's  tender  concern  for  the  restoration  of 
my  health  (which,  thanks  to  the  Father  of  Slercies,  is  much  mended) 
lays  me  nnder  fresh  obligation  to  sulecribe  myself,  with  cordial  grati- 
tude and  esteem, 

"Your  Excellency's  obliged  and  faithful,  humble  servant.  .... 

"P.  S.  7  o'clock.  Mr.  Ward  and  Colonel  Tupper  are  just  arrived. 
They  are  of  opinion  that  the  ships  which  sailed  to-day  carried  off  all 
the  Tories,  and  are  bound  with  them  to  Lewjsburgh." 

The  poBtBcript  then  brings  tlie  account  of  the  signalling  and 
manosuvres  of  the  fleet  in  the  minutest  detail  down  to  the  latest 
possible  moment.  Letters  ronlinued  to  pass  occasionally  between 
Colonel  Quiney  and  General  Washington  during  the  war.  The 
last  letter  preserved  bears  date,  Braintree,  November  27, 1780  :  — ■ 

"I  am  happy  to  hear  by  my  worthy  friend.  Dr.  Crosby,  that 
my  last  letter  to  your  Excellency,  with  the  papers  enclosed,  was  not 
only  favorably  received,  but  revived  the  remembrance  of  one  whom 
you  are  so  good  as  to  rank  among  the  number  of  your  friends.  Would 
to  God  my  abilities  were  equal  to  my  inclinations,  ibr  then  I  would 
endeavor  to  render  myself  worthy  of  that  honor  by  some-eminent  pub- 
lic services  in  defence  of  my  injured  country.  But,  alas !  tlircescore 
years  and  ten  are  past  with  me  I " 

He  then  enlarges  on  the  mischiefs  of  the  paper  currency  of  tlia 
time,  in  a  vein  of  indignant  argument,  perhaps  not  entirely  inap- 
plicable to  a  later  period  of  our  history.     lie  afErm*,  — 
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"  that  tliere  never  waa  a  paper  pouad,  a  paper  doUar,  or  a  paper 
promise  of  any  kind,  that  ever  yet  obtained  a  general  cniTenc)'  but 

by  force  or  fraud ;  generally,  by  both Fictitious  wealth  that 

represents  nothing  but  Taxes,  to  be  made  a  medium,  of  trade,  or  meas- 
ure of  ei)mmerce,  an  adequate  reward  for  public  services,  and  an  equiv- 
alent for  specie  borrowed  either  on  public  or  private  contract,  before 
such  fictitious  wealth  had  an  esiatcnce,  is  certainly  going  out  of  the 
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ieties growing  out  of  the  disturbance  of  public  and  private  affairs 
caused  by  the  war ;  but  he  survived  lill  after  the  peace  of  1783, 
and  thus  lived  to  see  his  country  received  into  ihe  family  of  na- 
tions. He  died  on  the  3d  of  March,  1784.  His  passion  for  field- 
sports  remained  in  full  force  to  the  end.  Tudeed,  he  may  be 
SMd  to  have  died  a  ir.artyr  to  it;  for  his  deatii  was  occasioned 
by  exposure  to  the  winter's  cold,  sitting  upon  a  cake  of  ice,  watch- 
ing for  wild  ducks,  when  he  was  in  his  seventy-fifth  year.  His 
friend,  John  Adams,  described  him  as  a  man  of  graceful  and  pol- 
ished manners,  and  distinguished  for  the  elegance  of  his  dress 
and  the  completeness  of  his  equipage  and  appointments.  II 3 
was  fond  of  books,  too,  as  well  as  of  his  gun ;  and  his  private 
letters,  and  some  political  essays  he  left  behind  him,  sliow  a  culti- 
vated taste,  and  a  familiarity  with  English  literature  and  also 
with  the  classic  authors,  his  acquaintance  with  whom  he  seems 
to  ha^'e  kept  up  to  the  last. 
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CIIAPTEll     II. 


BTEIH  and     CiIILDHOOD.  —  ScHOO!.    DATS   AT    AKDOVKK COLLEGE     LlFB. 

—  First  Mas  of  hi3  Yeaji.  —  College  Fiaends.  —  Tuojias  Bdylstoh 
ADAJia  ASD  Joseph  Denmie. 


JOSIAH  QUIKCY  was  born  in  Boston,  on  the  4lh  of  Fsh- 
ruary,  1772,  in  a  house  the  walls  of  which  are  still  sland- 
ing,  but  masked  by  a  new  brick  front,  in  the  part  of  Washington 
Street  then  known  as  Marlborough  Street,  At  that  time  it  was 
the  sixth  house  from  Miik  Street,  and  stood  not  far  from  the 
Old  Province  House,  the  scene  of  the  Provincial  state  of  the 
rojal  Governors  for  more  than  a  century,  and  of  Hawthorne's  de- 
lightful legendi  of  the  same,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ivay. 
The  hulk  of  the  population  li\ed  then  at  the  "North  End,"  or 
that  part  of  the  town  lying  north  of  Queen  Street,  now  Court 
Street.  In  the  newer  part  the  houses  stooil  well  apart,  many 
with  court-yards  before  (hem,  shaded  by  ancient  eiraH,  and  with 
gardens  fuil  of  fruit-trees  and  flowers  behind  them.  The  house 
in  which  Johiah  Quincy,  Junior,  lived  when  his  son  was  ba-n  un- 
to him  was  a  modest  one  of  this  description,  suitable  to  the 
means  and  prospects  of  a  young  lawyer  already  well  established 
in  business,  and  with  a  still  rising  reputation.  But  the  shadows 
of  public  and  private  calamity  were  already  beginning  to  steal 
over  that  happy  home  when  it  was  thus  made  happier  by  the 
birth  of  a  son.  The  town  of  Boston  was  occupied  by  what  its 
inhabitants  regarded  as  an  enemy's  garrison.  The  evils  of  the 
present  and  the  uncertainties  of  the  future  bore  heavily  upon 
their  piosperity.  The  fierce  passions  which  were  so  soon  to 
break  out  into  revolutionary  violence  had  already  begun  to  sepa- 
rate families,  to  divide  friends,  and  to  break  up  society.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  remedy  for  the  oppresaions  under  which  they 
suffered  hut  an  appeal  to  the  sword  and  the  chances  of  battle  at 
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feaifiil  oi!d=.  It  is-as  plain  to  all  sagacious  watcliers  of  ihe  signs 
of  the  times,  lliat  the  storm  of  civil  war  was  gathering  fast;  and 
it  waa  sure  to  burst  first  of  all  over  Boston.  It  ivas  a  lime  of 
Bfern  agitations  and  profound  anxieties.  In  these  emotions  Mr. 
Quiacy  and  his  wife  shared  deeply  and  passionately.  But  a  pri- 
vate and  particular  sorrow  mingled  with  their  public  griefe.  His 
professional  labors  and  political  excitements  had  begun  to  tell  on 
a  constitution  that  was  never  robust  He  had  been  obliged  in 
1773  to  seek  for  health  under  the  warmer  skies  of  Carolina ;  but 
with  only  a  temporary  relief.  And  the  nest  year,  aa  I  have  al- 
ready related,  he  left  his  home,  never  to  see  it  again,  on  a  visit  to 
England,  undertaken  partly  with  this  same  object,  but  chiefly  in 
the  hope  of  doing  his  country  some  service  Thus  the  mfancy 
of  the  long  life  we  are  about  to  enter  upon  p'lssed  iway  m  a 
home  ennobled  by  devolion  to  high  and  un'^elfi^h  puipo^ea  cln'- 
tened  by  the  anxieties  of  domestic  lo\e,  and  rou'^e-crated  by  the 
tears  of  a  returnless  paiting 

Josiah  Quincy  was  not  quite  three  jears  old  when  hi?  lather 
went  away  to  die.  His  mother,  howeiei,  wa^  a  woman  of  good 
natural  parts,  sound  judgment,  -md  great  force  of  chiricter, 
which  fitted  her  adnniably  to  make  gord  to  him,  in  childhood  and 
youth,  the  want  of  the  watchful  guardianship  of  a  father  She 
was  so  scrupulously  caielul  lest  the  pa'^ionate  fondneis  of  a 
young  widow  for  her  only  son  should  oveidiow  in  a  hurlful  mdul- 
gence,  that  she  even  refiained,  as  heu=ed  to  tell,  fiom  the  careoses 
and  endeamients  which  joung  mothers  delight  to  laviih  upon 
their  children.  This  =eIf-command  waa  attended  bj  no  haishnebs 
or  severity  of  manneis  Her  maternal  lendeme-s  nas  the  guid- 
ing principle  of  her  life,  and  wisely  directed  her  whole  conduct 
towards  her  son,  who  returned  it  nith  more  thin  filial  affection 
He  attributed  the  excellent  healtli  which  he  hii  during  his  long 
life  to  his  good  early  training,  and  the  correct  physical  hibits  he 
acquired  under  his  mother's  tuition.  Some  of  her  hygienic  prac- 
tices might  not  be  now  received  with  universal  acceptance,  not- 
withstanding thp  luci^ss  whicli  attended  them  in  this  particular 
caw  either  beea  ise  or  in  ti  ite  of  t!  m  Locke  was  the  great 
authority   it  thit  U    e  on  all   'iuljpcts  ^hch  he   touched,  and 
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in  conformity  with  some  suggestion  of  hia,  as  my  father  sup- 
posed, Mrs.  Qiiincy  caused  her  son,  when  not  more  than  three 
years  old,  to  be  taken  from  hia  warm  bed,  in  winter  as  well  as 
summer,  and  cari-ied  down  to  a  cellar-kitchen,  and  there  dipped 
three  times  in  a  tub  of  water  cold  from  the  pump.  She  also 
brought  him  up  in  utter  indifference  to  wet  feet,  —  usually  the 
terror  of  ansious  mammas,  —  in  which  he  used  to  say  that  be 
sat  more  than  half  the  time  during  bis  boyhood,  and  without  suf- 
fering any  ill  consequences.  This  practice,  also,  he  conceived  to 
have  been  in  obedience  to  some  suggestion  of  the  bachelor  philos- 
opher. 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  his  father  for  England,  it  grew 
more  and  more  manifest  that  war  was  close  at  hand.  The  Brit- 
ish troops,  under  Governor  Gage,  were  shut  up  in  Boston,  while 
those  of  the  Colonies  were  rallying  to  the  inevitable  confiict. 
The  wealthier  inhabitants  of  the  town  withdrew  themselves,  as 
they  had  opportunity,  from  tlie  impending  siege  to  distant  places 
of  safety.  Among  these,  "William  Phillips,  the  father  of  Mrs. 
Quincy,  had  provided  a  city  of  refuge  for  himself  and  his  family 
at  Norwich  in  Cocnecticut.  He  was  a  merchant  of  the  first  em- 
inence, and  had  acquired  a  fortune  vast  for  lliose  days,  and  large 
even  for  these.  Notwithstanding  the  stake  he  had  at  risk,  he 
had  been  a  firm  and  unflinching  Wiiig  from  the  beginning  of  the 
disputes,  and  did  not  now  shrink  from  the  chances  of  civil  war, 
when  most  of  the  wealthier  colonists  clung  to  the  protection  of 
the  mother  country.  In  the  month  of  April,  about  the  time  of 
the  battle  of  Lexington,  he  removed  his  family,  including  Mrs. 
Quiney  and  her  son,  to  Norwich.  At  first  Governor  Gage  per- 
mitted the  inhabitants  to  leave  without  objection  ;  but  afterwards 
he  forbade  it,  at  the  instance  of  the  Tories  in  the  town,  who  hoped 
that  the  presence  of  the  families  and  fiiends  of  the  besiegers 
might  deter  them  from  bombarding  if.  The  very  earliest  recol- 
lection of  my  father  was  connected  with  this  domestic  event, 
which  he  thus  relates  :  — 

"  The  tradition  in  my  family  waa,  that  my  grandfather's  carriage  was 
the  last  which,  at  this  moment  of  hia  decision,  Gage  permitted  to  lenve 
the  town.     It  was  my  lot  to  be  with  my  mother  and  her  two  sisters  in 
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tilt  cam^e  The  following  fict  piobibb  impies'icJ  my  cbildish 
fancj  anl  ivaa  the  occasion  of  mj  icmembenng  it.  Tlie  smallpox 
■was  then  m  Bo  ton  and  wi'i  at  that  day  the  terroi  of  the  ro  intij 
At  the  1  ne  which  separates  BcBtoo  and  Koxbury  thert,  were  troops 
stationed  and  a  sentry  box  ott  the  east  side  of  the  stieet  erected 
At  tbia  point  the  carnage  was  "topped  all  its  inmates  made  to  de- 
scend and  enter  the  sentry  box  snceessively  On  each  «ide  ot  the 
bo-\.  was  a  »:mall  platfoim  round  which  eaj,h  of  the  mmates  was  com 
pclled  tn  w-ilk  and  remain  unfd  our  clothes  were  thoroughlj  t  m  ^afed 
with  the  tame'  ol  biimstone  enst  upon  i  bod>  of  coals  in  the  centre  of 
the  box.     This  operation  was  required  to  prevent  infection." 

Very  soon  after  the  establishment  of  tlie  family  at  Norwich, 
Mrs.  Quincy  heai-d  of  the  arrival  of  her  husband  at  Gloucester. 
She  set  out  at  once  to  meet  him,  and  had  reached  the  house  of 
the  Keverend  Doctor  Gordon,  the  first  histoi-ian  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, then  minister  of  Jamaica  Plains,  before  she  heard  of  hia 
death.  She  proceeded  immediately  to  Braintree  to  share  her 
grief  with  the  sorrowing  household  there.  On  arriving,  she  found 
the  family  scattered.  An  alarm  of  a  boat  attack  had  caused  the 
ladies  to  take  refuge  with  Mi-s.  Adams  at  the  foot  of  Peon's  Hill, 
■whitlier  Mrs.  Quincy  went  without  delay,  and  received  all  the 
consolation  and  support  that  sympathy,  affection,  and  friendship 
could  afford.  She  soon  returned  to  her  fatherless  son  at  Norwidi, 
where  they  remained  together  until  after  the  evacuation  of  Eos- 
ton.  Then  Mr.  Phillips  removed  Siis  family,  first  to  Jamaica 
Plains,  to  the  house  now  occupied  by  Mr.  David  S.  Greenough, 
and  thence  back  to  Boston. 

"  Of  this  part  of  my  life,"  says  my  father,  "  I  have  few  and  very  ob- 
scure recollections.  All  I  remember  is,  that  during  my  childhood  I 
imbibed  the  patriotism  of  the  period,  was  active  against  the  British, 
and  with  my  little  whip,  and  astride  ray  grandfather's  cane,  I  performed 
prodigies  of  valor,  and  more  than  once  came  to  my  mother's  knees  de- 
claring that  I  had  driven  the  British  out  of  Boston." 

From  the  time  of  the  flight  to  Norwich  until  he  was  sent  away 
to  school,  hia  mother  and  himself  made  a  part  of  the  family  of  his 
grandfatlier.  This  was  made  necessary  by  the  unsettled  state  of 
the  times.  It  was  not  advisable  to  settle  his  father's  estate  at  the 
usual  time,  because  the  debts  would  have  been  paid  in  Ihc  depre- 
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dated  paper  money  of  ihe  period.  Consequently,  until  liis  own 
property  could  be  advantageously  realized,  which  was  not  until 
after  the  peace  of  1783,  he  was  dependent  on  his  grandfather  for 
support.  In  his  estreme  old  age  he  wrote  as  follows  concerning 
this  part  of  his  childhood ;  — 

"  My  mother  imbibed,  as  was  usual  with  the  women  of  the  period, 
the  spirit  of  the  times.  Patriotism  was  not  then  a  profeission,  but  an 
enei^edc  principle  beating  in  the  heart  and  active  in  the  life.  The 
death  of  my  father,  under  circiunstances  now  the  subject  of  history, 
had  overwhelmed  her  with  grief.  She  viewed  him  as  a  victim  in  the 
cause  of  freedom,  and  cultivated  hia  memory  with  -veneration,  regard- 
ing him  as  a  martyr,  falling,  as  did  his  friend  Warren,  in  the  defence 
ofthehberties  of  his  country.  These  circumstances  gave  a  pathos  and 
vehemence  to  her  grief,  which,  after  the  first  violence  of  passion  had 
subsided,  sought  consolation  in  earnest  and  solicitous  fuISlment  of  duty 
to  the  representative  of  his  memory  and  of  their  mutual  aifeotions. 
Love  and  reverence  for  the  memory  of  his  father  was  early  impressed 
on  the  mind  of  her  son,  and  worn  into  his  heart  by  her  sadness  and  tears. 
She  cultivated  the  memory  of  my  fatlier  in  my  heart  and  affections, 
even  in  my  earliest  childhood,  by  reading  to  me  passages  from  the 
poets,  and  obliging  me  to  learn  by  heart  and  repeat  saoh  as  were  best 
adapted  to  her  own  circumstances  and  feelings.  Among  others,  the 
whole  leave-taking  of  Hector  and  Andromache,  in  the  sixth  book  of 
Pope's  Homer,  was  one  of  her  favorite  lessons,  which  she  made  me  learn 
and  frerLuentiy  repeat.  Her  imagination,  probably,  found  consolation 
in  the  repetition  of  lines  which  brought  to  mind  and  seemed  to  typify 
her  own  great  bereavement. 

'And  think'st  thou  not  how  wretched  wo  sliall  bo,— 
A  widow  I,  a  helpless  orphan  ho  t ' 
These  lines,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  Andromache's  address  and  cir- 
cumstances, she  identified  with  her  own  sufferings,  which  seemed  re- 
lieved by  the  teai-s  my  repetition  of  them  drew  from  her.  These 
extracts,  and  others  from  prose-writers,  were  my  frequent  exercise,  so 
that  dining  this  period  of  my  childhood  I  was  invariably  brought  for- 
ward at  the  family  meetings  to  amuse  the  company  with  my  boyish 
oratory.  What  other  effect  these  exercises  may  have  had  on  my  char- 
acter, besides  deepening  my  regard  for  my  father's  memory,  I  know 
not ;  but  they  certwnly  increased  my  powers  of  memory  and  elocution, 
so  that  during  my  subsequent  course  at  the  Academy  I  was  always 
brought  forward  among  the  best  speakers." 
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Ho  hud  Boareely  completed  his  sixth  year  when  Mrs.  Quiccy 
parted  with  her  son  for  twelve  years,  having  his  society  only  at 
vacation-limes,  until  after  he  had  taken  his  degree.  The  Phillips 
Academy  at  Andover  had  just  been  foimded,  mainly  by  the  con- 
tributions of  his  grandfither  and  other  members  of  the  Phillips 
femiJy ;  and  it  was  thought  expedient  that  the  fownders  should 
show  their  confidence  in  the  school  by  ^ending  their  children  and 
grandchildren  to  it  'It  was  d  simflce,'  my  father  says,  "of 
both  the  feelings  and  the  judgment  ot  my  mother  to  an  incumbent 
necessity,  to  which  she  yielded,  as  I  have  heard  my  aunts,  her 
sisters,  say,  not  without  an  abundance  of  tears."  For  there  was 
this  further  reason  for  the  separation.  His  grandfather's  house 
was,  of  necessity,  the  home  for  the  time  of  botli  mother  and  son. 
"Mr.  Phillips,"  to  US9  my  father's  own  words,  "was  advanced  in 
life,  of  a  stem  and  peremptory  temperament.  I  was  noisy,  heed- 
less, and  troublesome,  and  it  was  for  his  interest  as  well  as  for 
mine  that  we  should  be  separated,"  To  Andover,  then,  he  went, 
twenty-two  miles  aways  a  great  distance  in  those  days  before 
steam,  and  even  before  stage-coaches.  And  at  six  years  old  he 
took  his  seat  on  the  lowest  form  by  the  side  of  a  man  nearly 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  they  began  their  Cheever's  Accidence 
together. 

This  mature  schoolfellow,  Cutts  by  name,  had  been  a  surgeon 
in  the  Continental  army,  who,  having  scrambled  into  as  much 
surgical  skill  as  was  then  thought  sufficient  for  that  position 
without  any  early  advantages  of  education,  was  made  so  sensible 
of  his  deficiencies,  through  associating  with  the  cultivated  men  he 
was  thrown  among  in  the  ai-my,  that  he  resolved  to  supply  them 
as  soon  as  he  had  an  opportunity.  Eesigning  his  commission,  he 
came  to  Andover  Academy,  aud  went  regularly  to  school  for  two 
years,  to  mate  up  in  some  degree  his  classical  shortcomings. 
Out  of  school,  of  course,  he  associated  on  equal  terms  with  the 
Preceptor  and  the  other  gentlemen  of  the  town.  He  was  a  man 
of  wit  and  talent,  and  the  two  ill-mated  form-fellows  were  friends 
in  later  years.  Various  romantic  stories  are  told  of  him,  of  which 
this  is  one.  During  his  military  service  he  had  won  the  heart 
of  the  daughter  of  a  rich  Virginia  planter,  who  would  not  consent 
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that  her  hand  should  go  with  it  lo  the  penniless  young  surgeon. 
His  scholastic  ti-aining  as  well  as  his  military  career  heing  ended, 
Dr.  Cutts,  after  various  adventures,  went  to  Europe,  ivhere  he 
lived  for  many  yeara,  nohodj  knew  how.  Afier  long  years  a 
letter  fi\)m  the  lady  of  his  yoiitifu!  love  found  him  out,  which 
told  him  that  her  father,  and  I  think  her  husband,  and  whatever 
other  obstacles  had  hindered  the  course  of  their  true  love  from 
running  smooth,  were  now  out  of  the  way,  and  that,  if  he  retained 
his  old  affection  for  her,  and  chose  to  claim  her  early  pi'omise,  she 
was  ready  to  fulfil  it.  On  this  h  nt  he  hastened  borae  mairn,d 
his  early  love,  and  spent  the  lest  of  his  life  at  ea  e  in  the  enjoy 
ment,  as  I  suppose,  of  the  paradise  foi  which  the  Iiish  patriot, 
'Mitchell,  sighed  in  vain, —  a  good  pHulation  well  stocked  with 
fat,  healthy  negroes."  All  thi?  I  lemembei  my  fithei  telling  us 
at  breakfast,  many  years  ago  on  leadmg  in  the  new  pipei  the 
death  of  liis  old  schoolfellow,  some\  heie  neai  Alexaidiia,  at  a 
good  old  age. 

The  Phillips  Academy  was  then  under  the  mistoiihip  of  the 
Eev.  Eliphalet  Pearson,  LL  D  afterwards  Hincock  Professor 
of  Oriental  Languages  at  Cambridge  and  suhsequenlly  Piofes  or 
of  Sacred  Literature  in  the  Theological  Semimrj  it  4.nIo\ci,  m 
the  establishment  of  which  he  had  taken  an  active  part.  He  was 
a  good  classical  scholar  and  a  lover  of  learning,  but  of  a  stem 
and  severe  temper.  He  had  no  gift  for  smoothing  the  thorny 
paths  of  knowledge,  and  making  them  paths  of  pleasantness. 
The  following  is  his  pupil's  account  of  his  own  entrance  upon 

"  Tbe  discipline  of  tlio  Academy  waa  severe,  and  to  a  child,  as  I  was, 
disheartening.  The  Preceptor  was  distant  and  haughty  in  his  manners. 
I  have  no  recollection  of  hia  ever  having  shown  any  consideration  for 
my  childhood.  Feai  was  the  only  impression  I  received  from  his  treat- 
ment of  mj-self  and  others.  I  was  put  at  once  into  the  first  book  of 
Cheever's  Accidence,  and  obhged,  with  the  rest  of  my  claaamatea,  to 
got  by  heai-t  paseagea  of  a  book  winch  I  could  not,  froQi  my  years, 
possibly  understand.  My  memory  was  good,  and  I  had  been  early  ini- 
tiated, by  being  drilled  in  tbe  Assembly's  Catechism,  into  the  practice 
of  repeating  readily  words  the  meaning  of  which  I  could  not  bj  any 
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posailiilitj  conceive.  I  canr.ot  imagine  a,  more  discouraging  course  of 
education  tlian  that  to  wliicli  I  was  subjected. 

"The  tmtli  was,  I  waa  an  incorrigible  lover  of  sports  of  every  liind. 
My  heart  was  in  ball  and  marbles.  I  needed  and  loved  perpetual  ac- 
tivity of  tody,  and  with  these  digpoailions  I  was  compelled  to  sit  with 
four  other  boys  on  the  same  hard  bench,  daily,  four  hours  in  the  morn- 
.  ing  and  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  study  lessons  which  I  could  not 
uuderatand.  Severe  as  was  my  fate,  the  elasticity  of  my  mind  cast 
oiF  all  recollection  of  it  as  soon  as  school  horns  were  over,  and  I  do  not 
recollect,  nor  believe,  that  I  ever  made  any  complaint  to  my  mother  or 
any  one  else. 

"  The  chief  variety  in  my  studies  was  that  afforded  by  reading  les- 
sons in  the  Bible,  and  in  getting  by  heart  Dr.  Watts's  Hymna  for  Chil- 
dren. My  memorj-,  though  ready,  was  not  tenacious,  and  the  rale 
being  that  there  should  be  no  advance  until  the  firat  boot  was  con- 
quered, I  was  kept  in  Checver's  Accidence  1  know  not  how  long.  All 
I  know  is,  I  must  have  gone  over  it  twenty  times  before  mastering  it. 
I  had  been  about  four  years  tormented  with  studies  not  suited  to  my 
years  before  my  intei-cst  in  thera  commenced ;  but  when  I  began  npon 
Eepos,  Cassar,  and  Virgil,  my  i-epugnance  to  my  clashes  ceased,  and 
the  Preceptor  gradually  relaxed  in  tbe  severity  of  his  disdpline,  and,  I 
have  no  doubt,  congratulated  himself  on  its  success  as  seen  in  the  im- 
provement he  was  compelled  to  acknowledge.  During  the  latter  part 
of  my  life  in  the  Academy  he  was  as  indulgent  as  a  temperament  nat- 
urally Intalerant  and  authoritative  would  permit." 

By  means  of  Clieever'a  Accidence,  or  in  spite  of  it,  my  father 
l^d  nt  Andover  the  foundation  of  the  excellent  knowledge  of 
Latin,  and  tbe  modtrate  acqiiaintanee  with  Greek,  which  he  kept 
up  all  his  active  life,  and  which  formed  the  chief  amusement  of 
hia  old  nge  And  cotwithxtiadm^  the  haidshps  of  the  school 
loom,  his  heiiith  was  undoibtedlj  stiengthened  by  the  simple 
habils  of  the  countty  and  the  puie  air  of  the  beiutiful  town 
ttheie  tho=e  eaily  yeai^  were  parsed  The  Acidemv,  seaTccly 
bigger  thin  the  httle  squaie  rei  school  h  af,e=!  yet  Imgentiir  m 
Bomeiemoleiuioldiitiict'  stood  on  the  uest  of  the  h  U  where 
lU  successor  ind  the  Thtolo^ical  Stmm-uy— which,  'jprin^ing 
fiom  the  name  root  hna  ilmost  ovenhodoHel  it  —  now  stand 
The  Tiei    inm  the  1  II  la  ^is  fine  a  one  -ja  well  cin  be  of  no 

t  tu   c\tfi  t      l\-   11  iemt,mlei  ifa 'ilkndoi  in  tht.  tiih  sum 
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mer  mominga,  sfrelcliiiig  away  blue  and  beanliful  to  the  Monad- 
nock  in  the  distance,  tbe  Merrimack  sending  up  its  incense  of 
mist  between,  as  it  flowed  along  its  valley.  At  the  foot  of  the 
hill  was  the  little  village,  and  in  it  the  old-fashioned  house,  with 
its  roof  sloping  to  the  ground  behind  and  its  pictures c[ue  well-pole 
on  one  side,  where  the  good  minister  of  the  parish  Hved,  and 
where  the  happiest  hours  of  my  father's  school-life  were  spent. 
As  witness  his  own  words :  — 

"  The  comfort  of  my  life  was  the  family  where  I  hoarded.  Jonathan 
French,  the  minister  of  the  parisli,  and  hie  wife,  were  father  and  motliei 
to  me.  They  were  both  kind  and  affable,  consulted  my  wants,  and  had 
consideratJon  for  my  childhood.  Before  entering  the  service  of  the 
Church,  Mr.  French  had  been  a  soldier  in  the  service  of  the  Colony. 
While  a  sergeant  at  Castle  William,  in  Boston  harbor,  be  had  seen 
something  of  mankind,  and  he  was  conciliating  in  his  temper  and  man- 
ner. He  took  an  interest  in  my  progress,  and  occasionally  assisted  ma 
in  my  studies.  His  wife  was  amiable  and  affectionate,  but  she  had  an. 
increasing  family,  so  that  tbe  care  of  the  boys,  ray  schoolfellows,  six  or 
eight  in  number,  devolved  on  her  maiden  sister,  Euth  Kichards  by  name, 
who  took  care  of  our  rooms,  saw  to  our  clothes,  and  had  the  general  care 
of  us.  Aunt  Eutliy  waa  consequently  an  object  of  great  importance 
to  the  boys,  whose  affections  she  found  means  to  gain.  We  slept  in  one 
large  chamber,  in  which  were  three  or  four  beds,  two  boys  occupying  each. 
The  family  table  was  sufficient,  but  simple,  the  food  being  of  the  most 
common  kind.  Beef  and  pork  were  the  standing  dishes,  with  an  ample 
supply  of  vegetables.  As  to  bread,  there  being  little  Qr  no  intercourse 
with  the  South,  rye  and  Indian  bread  was  our  only  supply,  and  that 
not  always  thoroughly  baked.  The  minister  alone  was  indulged  in 
whitfl  bread,  as  brown  gave  him  (he  heart-bum,  and  he  could  not 
preach  upon  it.  Our  time  out  of  school  was  diminished  by  a  lesson  to 
be  prepared  for  the  next  morning,  and  also  by  morning  and  evening 
prayers.  On  Sunday  our  time  was  filled  up  by  morning  and  evening 
prayers  and  a  commentary  on  some  portion  of  Scripture,  or  by  an  ex- 
ercise to  be  got  by  heart,  —  either  a  hymn  or  a  passage  from  the  Bible. 
At  meeting,  both  morning  and  ailerrioon,  we  carried  our  Jnk-bottles, 
and  took  down  the  heads  and  topics  of  the  sermon,  of  wliieh,  at  even- 
ing prayers,  we  were  called  upon  to  ^ve  such  an  account  as  we  could. 
Tlie  Sabbath  was  anything  but  a  day  of  rest  to  us.  The  old  Puritan 
restrictions,  though  wearing  away  and  greatly  reduced,  were  still 
e  and  irksome 
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"  One  recollection  of  laj  boyliood  is  characteristic  of  tie  spirit  of 
the  times.  The  boys  had  established  it  as  a,  priociple  that  every  hoop 
and  sled  sliould  have  tMrleen  raai-ka  as  evidence  of  the  political  cLai^ 
acter  of  the  owner,  —  if  which  were  wanting,  the  articles  became  fiur 
prize,  and  were  condemned  and  forfeited  withont  judge,  jury,  or  de- 
cree of  admiralty." 

Tbas  were  eight  yeara  of  my  father's  life  passed,  fi-om  six  to 
fourteen,  at  which  age  he  went  to  college.  During  this  long 
time  he  enjoyed  the  society  of  his  mother  only  in  the  three  brief 
vacations  by  which  the  weary  year  was  diversified.  Of  his  visits 
to  his  Grandfather  Quinoy,  during  these  joyful  episodes  in  tlie 
monotony  of  school-boy  life,  be  gives  this  account :  — 

"  As  early  as  1 780,  it  was  a  rule  with  my  mother  to  take  me  at  least 
once  a  year,  during  the  summer  vacation,  to  visit  my  grandfather  at 
his  seat  in  Braintree,  now  Quincy.  It  was  always  to  me  a  delightful 
and  eagerly  expected  visit,  lasting  generally  three  or  four  days,  and  it 
never  iailed  to  be  a  season  of  perfect  and  uninterrupted  boyish  felicity. 
My  grandfather's  family  at  that  time  consisted,  besides  himself,  of  his 
wife  and  three  daughters,  tfl  all  of  whom  my  visils  were  a  kind  of  jubi- 
lee. And  they  were  rendered  more  delightful  to  the  family  from  my 
being  accompanied  by  my  mother,  who  was  the  delight  of  them  all, 
from  my  grandfather  downward.  She  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  very 
handsome,  full  of  life  and  vivacity,  and  qualified  in.  every  way  to  be 
a  universal  favorite  of  the  old  and  the  young,  the  grave  and  the  gay. 
These  visils  were  the  most  joyous  days  of  my  childhood,  made  so  by  the 
kindness  and  affection  of  my  grandparents  and  aunts,  the  memory  of 
which  is  ever  fresh  in.  my  mind.  The  only  particular  event  out  of  tbe 
common  way,  that  I  remember,  connected  with  these  visits,  is  the 
neighborhood  of  the  French  fleet,  under  Count  d'Estaing,  which  lay  in 
Nantasket  Koada  during  the  winter  of  1780-81.  The  officers  had  let- 
ters to  my  grandfather,  and  frequently  came  to  the  shore  of  hia  estate 
in  their  boats,  and  paid  visits  to  his  family,  making  themselves  very 
much  at  home  and  very  agreeable.  While  the  officers  were  thus  visit- 
ing my  grandfather  and  the  ladies  of  his  family  in  the  parlor,  the  sail- 
ors would  throng  ihe  kitchen,  and  make  merry  with  the  servants. 
And  if  the  maida  should  happen  to  lay  down  their  knitting-work,  the 
tars  would  oflen  take  it  up  and  finish  their  task  for  them. 

"My  grandfather  died  in  March,  1784,  when  I  was  barely  twelve 
years  old.     I  was  not  present  at  his  funeral,  as  the  weather,  the  roads, 
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and  tlie  distance  made  it  impractJcable  to  send  to  Andover  for  me. 
By  bis  will  lio  left  me  his  estate  at  Braintree,  accoixiiag  to  his  pre- 
viously announced  intention,  and  his  portrait  by  Copley.  TUe  sliares 
of  Mb  other  descendanls,  however,  were  of  gi-eater  value  tbaa  niine," 

In  the  spring  of  1786,  Dr.  Pearson  removed  to  Cambridge, 
having  been  appointed  Hancock  Professor  there ;  and  he  was 
succeeded  in  the  preceptorsbip  by  Ebeuezer  Peraberlon,  a  grad- 
uate of  Princeton  College  in,  1765.  Towards  him  my  father  en- 
tertained sentiments  of  warm  respect  and  affection  as  long  as  he 
lived.  He  says  of  him,  "Mild,  gentle,  conciliatory,  and  kind, 
inspiring  affection  and  exciting  neither  fear  nor  awe,  while  be 
preserved  and  supported  discipline,  he  made  himself  beloved 
and  respected  by  hLs  pupils,"  —  a  tribute  confirmed  by  all  who 
enjoyed  his  instruction,  —  among  whom  I  believe  were  James 
Madboa  and  Aaron  Burr,  —  during  a  Hfe  chiefly  devoted  to 
teaching.  This  gentleman  lived  till  1836,  and  was  past  ninety 
when  be  died.  I  well  remember  the  handsome  old  man,  and  the 
beautiful  picture  of  serene  and  venerable  age  which  be  presented, 
seeming  ia  old-world  courtesy  and  costume  to  have  stepped  out 
of  the  last  century  into  this,  and  the  pride  with  which  be  spoke  of 
the  eminent  men  who  bad  been  his  pupils,  and  especially  of  his 
having  oifered  two  Presidents  —  Kirkiand  and  Quincy  —  to  Har- 
vard. Under  these  milder  auspices  my  father  was  presented  in 
July,  1786,  to  his  Mna  Mater,  under  whose  charge  he  remained 
for  the  next  four  years.  He  had  selected  for  his  chum,  or  i-oom- 
mate,  Peter  Holt,  a  man  twenty-four  years  old,  of  a  staid  and 
grave  character.  This  judicious  choice  he  regai-ded  as  having 
been  greatly  conducive  to  his  steadiness  and  diligence  while  an 
undergraduate.  Though  Mr.  Holt  never  assumed  the  office  or 
the  tone  of  a  Mentor,  the  respect  his  young  friend  felt  for  him 
exercised  a  salutaiy  influence  over  his  chai-acter  and  condiict. 
Mr.  Holt  entered  the  ministry,  and  was  settled  at  Epping  in 
New  Hampsliire,  where  he  died  in  1851,  in  his  ninetieth  year. 
Though  their  personal  intereourse  in  after  life  was  necessai'ily 
infrequent,  the  two  college  chums  preserved  ihe  friendship  of 
their  youth  unimpaii-ed  through  life. 

The  siudies  impoaed  by  llie  college  authorities  uf  that  day  upon 
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the  jouth  under  their  tuition  were  not  severe  in  their  nature,  nor 
inorfinate  in  their  amount.  A  littlo  Latin  and  less  Greek,  and 
not  much  malhematiea,  with  a  sprinkhng  of  rhetoric,  logic,  meta- 
physics, and  ethics,  filled  up  the  couree  of  four  years.  My  father, 
having  been  "well  fitted"  for  college,  did  not  find  it  difficult 
to  master  them  all  Buflcienlly  to  become  facile  princeps  among 
his  fellows.  And  in  1790,  when  he  took  his  Bachelor's  degi'ee, 
he  had  the  English  Oration  assigned  to  him,  which  was  the  high- 
est honor  of  his  year.  His  life  during  lliose  Irying  four  years 
was  esempkry,  according  to  the  testimony  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  remarkably  free  from  such  follies  and  vices 

"  Aa  ai'O  companions  noted  and  moat  known 
To  youtli  anci  liboriy." 

On  this  point  he  thus  speaks  himself:  — 

"Tlirough  my  yonth  and  early  manhood  the  main  stay  and  stimulus 
to  virtue  were  my  affection  for  my  mother,  and  my  respect  and  inter- 
est in  the  memory  of  my  father,  which  she  never  ceased  to  impress  on 
my  heart,  and  to  make  a  motive  for  my  life.  He  was  naturally  of  an 
ardent,  anxious,  and  passionate  temperament,  which  gave  direction  and 
expression  to  his  affection  for  iiis  child,  which,  in  its  turn,  enkindled  a 
corresponding  affection  in  my  heart,  as  soon  aa  ray  thoughts  were  suf- 
ficiently ripened  to  comprehend  him." 

The  following  clause  In  the  will  of  Josiah  Quincy,  Junior,  had 
a  strong  influence  upon  the  character  and  feelings  of  his  son ;  — 

"  I  ^ve  to  my  son,  Josiah,  when  he  shall  have  arrived  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  years,  Algernon  Sydney's  Works,  in  a  large  quarto;  John 
Locke's  Works,  in  tiiree  volumes,  folio;  Lord  Bacon's  Works,  in  Sonr 
volumes,  folio ;  Gordon's  Tacitus,  in  four  volumes ;  Cato's  Letters,  by 
Gordon;  and  Trcnchard's  and  Mrs.  Maeaulay's  History  of  England. 
May  the  spirit  of  liberty  rest  upon  him ! " 

He  never  received  any  of  the  books  thus  impressively  be- 
queathed to  him,  his  father's  library  having  been  burnt  in  a 
wai'ebouse  where  it  had  been  stored  for  safe-keeping.  Biit, 
nevertheless,  he  goes  on  to  say:  — 

"  The   principles   those   writings   inculcate   have   been   during  my 
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■whole  life  among  my  cHcfest  studies,  —  not  more  out  of  respeut  for 
the  recommendation  of  my  father,  than  from  my  perception  of  their 
trutli  and  JntrinBic  excellence,  and  my  conviction  that  on  their  preva^ 
lenoe  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  every  society  depend." 

The  class  of  1790  was  not  remarkable  for  the  eminence  of  it3 
members  in  after  life.     Mr.  Quiney  says  of  (hem :  — 

"My  classmates  were  almost  all  successful  in  the  profefsiona  to  which 
they  devoted  their  lives.  Among  them  I  recognize  sound  divines, 
good  lawyera,  skilful  physiciane,  —  men  mho  acted  their  parts  well, 
filling  the  stations  in  life  which  Providence  bad  assigned  them  with 
acceptable  faithfulness.  Maaiy  of  them  were  my  friends  tlirough  life, 
and  some  were  united  to  my  heart  by  affections  given  and  recipro 
cated." 

His  most  intimate  friend  during  his  college  days  and  his  early 
youlh  was  Tboraaa  Boylston  Adams,  the  third  son  of  President 
John  Adams.  He  was  a  handsome  man,  of  fine  mannere  and 
address,  and  of  an  agreeable  vein  of  conversation.  After  leaving 
college,  he  lived  at  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  his  father  being 
then  Vice-Pi-esident.  In  1794,  when  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams 
was  sent  Minister  to  the  Hague,  he  accompanied  his  brother,  and 
spent  several  years  abroad.  On  his  retura  to  America,  he  was 
at  Ihe  bar  for  a  few  years  in  Philadelphia,  but  returned  to  Massa- 
chusetts early  in  the  century,  and  lived  in  Quincy  until  his  deatli, 
in  1832.  He  practised  laiv  there,  and  was  for  a  time  one  of  lie 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  During  tlie  first  few 
jean  after  leaving  college,  a  brisk  exchange  of  letters  was  kept 
up  between  the  two  friends,  which  does  great  credit  to  their  in- 
telligent interest  in  the  politics  of  the  time.  I  regret  that  the 
inexorable  laws  of  space  compel  me  to  omit  the  extracts  I  had 
made  from  this  youthful  correspondence. 

The  member  of  the  class  of  1790  who  was  Ihe  most  widely 
known  in  after  life  waa  Joseph  Dennie,  of  whom  my  father  speaks 
thus  in  i-ecalling  the  images  of  those  early  companions :  — 

"The  moat  talented,  taking  light  literature  aa  the  standard,  was 
Joseph  Dennie,  whose  acquaintance  with  the  best  English  classics  was 
1  at  that  period.    His  imagination  was  vivid,  and  he  wrote 
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with  great  ease  and  felicity.  In  after  life  he  attained  local  eminence 
as  an  essayist,  —  first  by  a  seriea  of  essays,  under  the  title  of  '  The  Lay 
Preacher,'  then  by  others  written  in  connection  with  Eoyall  Tyler,  un- 
der the  firm  of  '  Colon  &  Spondee,'  and  finally  as  editor  of  a  literary 
periodical  called  '  The  Portfolio,'  published  in  Philadelphia,  and  which 
obtained  uncommon  celebrity  and  circulation.  While  at  college  he 
might  unquestioaably  have  taken  the  highest  rant  in  his  class,  lor  he 
had  great  happiness  both  in  writing  and  elocution ;  hut  he  was  negli- 
gent in  his  studies,  and  not  faithful  to  the  genius  with  which  nature 
had  endowed  him," 

Mr  Dennie  \MS  1  most  chiiining  cuiiifimon  bull  int  m  coo 
\eiBatioii,  fertile  in  allusioi  ind  quutitioa,  abounding  m  wit, 
quick  at  repartee,  and  of  only  too  jOMal  a  di^jositioo  My 
fallier«?ed  to  tell  ot  the  gay  dinneis  which  celebiated  the  not 
mfiequent  m  its  Mi  Dennie  made  him  when  he  ms  keeping 
house  with  his  mother  On  these  Hhile  day&  he  would  summon 
the  flcwei  of  the  youlh  of  Boston  to  enjoy  the  '•ociety  of  their 
leisatilefiiend,  and  the  featmty  which  set  m  ■^t  the  sober  horn 
ot  two  would  reacL  fat  into  the  nighi  before  the  party  weie  will 
iDg  to  bleak  up  In  those  good  old  three  bottle  da)'i,  and  in- 
deed for  the  greatest  p'wt  of  Ins  life,  my  ttther  was  vi  ited  with 
a  mortal  headache,  not  meielj  iftei  luy  excess  in  wme,  hut  even 
after  the  least  mdulgenee  m  the  good  creature  This  made  him, 
perforce,  for  many  jeara  prtclically  '  a  teetotaUer,  though  he 
never  accepted  the  philosophy  of  total  abotmence  and  it  may 
be  that  this  enfoiced  ahstemiou=ne'i'i,  especially  in  the  liatd- 
dnnking  days  of  his  jouth,  ^las  not  without  its  influence  on  She 
perfect  Tnd  unbroken  health  of  his  long  life 

Ml  Dennie  made  a  profe  sion  of  studjing  the  1\«,  h  it  he  did 
not  wiste  much  of  his  lime  upon  the  piactice  ot  it  Ihe  sloiy 
goes  thit  he  opened  in  oftico  in  Chitleatown,  N  H,retdyfor 
the  enlet  tdinment  ot  clients  On  i  diy  one  strajed  in,  but  the 
mlenuption  he  caused  to  the  Inisure  ind  favorite  occupations  of 
his  couusel  learned  m  ihe  hw  was  so  great,  that  a  repetition 
of  the  innojance  was  caicfuUy  guarded  against  Mr  Dtnme 
thencefoiH  wl  kept  his  oftice-door  locked  on  the  in-ide  and  bade 
dcfaance  ti  the  bu'-y«oild  wilhcit      Lit  "i   tl  i    muk  ol  piie 
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tislng  the  law,  liowever  agreeable  in  itself,  was  not  greatly  re- 
munerative, lie  soon  afterwards  wisely  atDandoned  the  professioa, 
and  betook  himiself  to  the  more  congenial  pursuits  of  literature 
and  editorship.  "  The  Portfolio,"  which  he  established  in  Phil- 
adelphia, aad  conducted  fivDm  1800  until  his  death  in  1812,  was 
very  far  superior  in  literary  ability  to  any  magazine  or  periodical 
ever  before  attLmj  ted  m  thia  country  Indeel  it  wa*  bo  whit 
behind  the  best  J  Dpli=h  magazmes  of  llut  dij  and  would  bear 
no  unfavoi  il  le  compai isoii  with  thoae  of  the  piL^ent  time  on 
either  side  ot  tl  c  nater  Its  mfiueuLB  wa^  i^entlj  be  eCi,nl  in 
raising  the  standard  ot  litciary  ta^te  m  thio  count  y  and  m 
creating  a  demind  for  a  Iighei  order  of  peiiodical  literature 
and  for  more  exact  ind  caieful  editoiship  It  wia  =t  oi^^ly  Fed 
eralist  in  its  polit  c  and  Mi  Dennie  had  the  asa  st  mce  of  some 
of  the  best  min  Is  of  that  pailyii  thi,  [ollt(.^l  poiiion?  of  lus 
magazine  Aniuni;  other  Mi  Quincy  furn  }  ed  t  serins  of 
papers,  undei  the  signal  ire  of  CI  iienole  the  i  trao  ot  the 
"  flappers  e  npl  j  ed  by  the  philosoph  l  inl  ibitants  of  the  i  land 
of  Laput^  to  iWiile  them  fiom  th  i  suoiitific  i(,Teriei  as  is 
related  by  that  VLricious  ^oyiger  Ca^txm  Lemuel  Gulliver 
These  piolusions  excited  much  atfent  on  it  the  time  ind  much 
curiosity  to  know  who  wiote  them  the  authorship  haimg  been 
kept  a  secret  for  a  seafcon  They  were  mtncal  in  tlieir  vein 
pungent  and  =picy  in  the  r  stjle  ^nd  sho  led  a  turn  for  a  lively 
way  of  writing  from  nhich  their  writer  lefltued  attei  eiiteinig 
on  the  eeiious  le  po  s  b  htiPS  of  pul  he  life  Mi  Dl  in  e  became 
the  centre  of  %  bull  ant  circle  of  scholarlj  and  ai-compliahed 
men  in  Philidtljlia  to  whose  social  and  con\n  al  virtues  the 
poet,  Thomas  Mo  rt  1  is  lecorded  his  authentic  teatimony  m  his 
"Poems  relating  to  Amtiiei  Tyhile  in  Philadelplia  m  1804 
he  was  made  free  of  this  congenial  guild,  and  shared  with  thent 
the  pleasures  of  their  symposia.  It  was  to  them  that  he  ad- 
dressed the  passage  in  the  Letter  to  Spencer,  beginning, 

"  Tet,  yet  forgivo  me,  0  jon  sacrei  few, 
Whom  Into  bj  Delaware's  greoii  bants  I  knew; 
Whom,  known  and  loveii  througli  many  n  eoeial  ere, 
'T  was  bliss  W  live  with,  and  't  was  pain  to  leave ! " 
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Wa  were  not  foi-tuaaSe  enough  in  this  country  to  please  the 
young  Irish  Anacreon,  as  a  general  thing  ;  and,  as  he  says  in  a 
note  to  this  poem,  it  was  "  in  the  society  of  Mr.  Dennie  and  his 
friends"  that  he  passed  the  few  agreeable  moments  of  hia  tour. 
"Whatever  value  we  may  attach  to  Mr.  Moore's  opinions  as  to 
American  institutions,  he  may  be  admitted  as  a  competent  wit- 
ness as  to  the  quality  of 

" . .  .  .  tlio  nights  of  niirtli  and  minii. 
Of  ivhims  that  taught  and  follies  that  refined," 

which  he  passed  in  that  gay  society ;  and  also  as  to  "  tlie  love  for 
sound  literitture,  whicli  he  feels  so  zealously  himself,  that  Mr. 
Dennie  had  succeeded  in  diffusing  through  this  cultivated  little 
circle."  Some  of  Moore's  poems  appeared  first  in  the  Port- 
folio, among  which  was  the  beautiful  soug  beginning, 
"Alonabj  the  Schuylkill  a  wanderer  roied  " 
Whenever  Mr.  Quincy  passed  through  Philadelphia  on  his 
way  to  and  fi-om  Washington,  his  personal  intercourae  with  his 
old  college  ftiend  was  renewed,  and  their  intimacy  was  inter- 
rupted only  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Denaie.  in  1812.  The  Port- 
folio languished  on  for  a  few  years,  but  did  not  long  survive  its 
founder. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

1790-17E)S. 


SiuMEs  THE  Law. —Boston  Sevesttt  Yeaes  since.  — Fedeiiali3t9  ash 
Desiocbats,- Despatphful  Couhtshit.- Visits  tq  Sew  York  asd 

PHILAOEtJ?HIA.  —   ReCOLU^CTIONS      OF      WAEIIISGTOS.  —  JlAEEtAGE.  — 

Death  of  ms  JIother. 

AFTER  talcing  his  Baclielor's  degree,  Mr.  Quiiicy  returned  to 
live  permanently  with  his  mother.  She  had  taken  posses- 
sion, in  1786,  of  a  house  ia  Court  Street,  adjoining  the  estate  now 
known  as  Tudor's  Buildings,  which  had  been  assigned  to  her  by 
the  General  Court  for  a  term  of  years  m  satisfaction  of  some 
claim  of  her  husband  upon  the  State.  On  the  site  of  Tudor's 
Buildings  lived  Mr.  'William  Tudor,  or  Colonel  Tudor  as  ho 
was  called  from  his  raiik  as  Judge  Advocate  in  the  Continental 
Army;  and  an  intimate  acquaintanceship  ensued  between  Mrs. 
Quincy  and  himself  and  his  wife,  a  woman  of  remarkable  talents 
and  force  of  character.  He  was  a  lawyer  of  respectable  stand- 
ing, and  several  eminent  men  had  studied  tlie  law  with  him, 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Fisher  Ames  and  Isaac  Parker, 
afterwai-ds  Chief  Justice  of  Massachusetts.  The  neighborhood 
and  intimacy  of  the  two  families  undoubtedly  suggested  him  as  a 
convenient  and  proper  person  to  Initiate  young  Quincy  in  the 
first  mysteries  of  the  law.  He  had  at  first  proposed  studying  his 
profession  at  Newburyport,  under  the  auspifie.s  of  Theophilus 
Parsons,  afterwards  Chief  Justice,  then  at  the  head  of  the  bar, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  lawyers  this  country,  or  any  other,  ever 
produced.  John  Quincy  Adams  had  just  issued  from  under  his 
instruction,  and  other  young  men  of  promise  and  subsec[uent  em- 
inence sat  at  his  feet,  both  before  and  afterwards.  Mrs.  Quincy, 
however,  naturally  enough,  objected  to  any  further  separation 
from  her  son,  and  he  abandoned  his  first  intention  in  obedience 
to  her  wishes.  He  accordingly  entered  his  name  as  a  student 
with  Mr.  Tudor,  and  remained  under  his  professional  tutelage 
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dui-ing  tliH  tliree  years  of  probation.  Mr.  Tudor,  in  tlio  words 
of  hia  pupil,  "  was  gentlemanly  and  intelligent,  but  loved  society 
better  than  labor,  and  literature  more  than  law.  His  business 
was  small,  his  clients  few."  What  there  was  to  learn  of  practice, 
and  what  there  was  to  do  of  busioe^s,  Mr.  Quincy  learned  and 
did  to  the  satisfaction  of  hia  patron.  The  time,  however,  which 
thia  easy  pupilage  left  upon  his  hands  he  did  not  waste  in  idle- 
ness. To  use  his  own  words :  "  Of  my  progi-ess  ivith  Mr.  Tudor 
I  have  nothing  to  boast  of,  and  little  fo  legret.  I  read  much, 
and  laid  5u«h  a  foundation  of  a  knowledge  of  the  great  principles 
of  the  Common  Law,  and  of  Civil  and  Public  Law,  as  lias  enabled 
me  to  conduct  my  private  and  public  life  with  a  moderate  degree 
of  honor  and  success." 

In  1-793  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  entered  upon  prac- 
tice. He  had  so  far  gained  the  confidence  of  his  master  that,  on 
leaving  Boston  for  a  tour  in  Europe,  Mr.  Tudor  left  him  in 
charge  of  such  business  and  clients  as  he  had.  Mr.  Quiney  was 
properly  diligent  in  business,  but  his  practice  was  never  large. 
He  had  the  reputation,  a  good  deal  exaggerated,  of  being  a  young 
maa  of  good  estate  and  large  expectations ;  and  clients,  then  as 
now,  preferred  giving  their  business,  other  things  being  equal,  to 
men  whose  fees  were  their  daily  bread.  As  he  used  to  say  of 
himself,  "he  hung  rather  loosely  on  the  profession";  for  both 
the  memory  of  his  father  and  the  expectations  of  his  contempora- 
ries directed  his  thoughts  rather  to  public  than  professional  life. 
He  sometimes  regretted  this,  and  would  blame  himself  for  not 
having  confined  himself  more  strictly  to  the  practice  of  lavif. 
But  it  is  not  likely,  from  the  quality  of  his  mind  and  the  turn  of 
his  character,  that  he  would  have  reached  high  eminence  in  the 
hw  i  or,  if  he  had,  that  his  life  would  have  been  as  useful  or  as 
happy  as  it  was  made  by  bis  unstaiaed  and  unselfish  public 
career.  During  his  apprenticeship  to  the  law,  and  until  hia 
mother's  death,  he  lived  with  her  in  the  hap]iipst  of  rel.itious. 
Of  this  part  of  his  life  he  thus  speaks  ;  — 

"In  the  society  of  my  motlier  the  natural  affections  of  a  son  were 
strengthened  by  the  cultivated  affection  of  a  friend.  "\Vl-  lived  to- 
gether for  about  seven  years,  with  a  mutual  confidence  and  lespect  of 
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wliicli  there  are  few  parallels,  and  could  be  none  superior.  Our  inter- 
est in  eaeli  other  was  complete.  I  liad  no  tliouglit  ■which  I  couM  not 
confide  t«  her.  I  had  no  wish  she  did  not  gratify.  The  bonds  wbich 
united  ub,  in  feelings  and  opinions,  were  the  purest  and  the  strongest 
human  nature  is  capable  of  maintaining.  Her  temper  was  amiable, 
and  full  of  Tivacity,  —  the  delight  of  the  social  circle,  —  and  I  can 
conceive  of  nothing  stronger  than  the  mutual  love  and  respect  which 
bound  us  together.  Of  a  long  life,  the  whole  of  which  has  been  sin- 
gularly happy,  I  can  recall  no  happier  portion  than  the  period  that  I 
thus  passed  with  my  mother.  I  had  every  source  of  rational  enjoy- 
ment for  the  present  I  had  no  cause  of  apprehension  for  the  future. 
I  cannot  express  too  strongly  my  sense  of  the  wisdom,  as  well  as  of 
the  kindness,  with  which  she  conducted  her  intercourse  with  me,  and  I 
attribute  such  success  as  I  have  had  in  life  to  the  principles  and  spirit 
which  she  early  infused  into  me  by  her  advice  and  example." 

In  1792  Mrs.  Quincy  and  her  son  removed  from  Court  Street 
to  a  house  in  Federal  Street,  and,  in  about  a  year  afterwards,  to 
a  larger  one,  which  her  father  had  bought  for  her  use,  in  Pearl 
Street.  It  stood  on  the  slope  of  one  of  the  three  hills  which 
gave  to  Boston  its  second  title  of  Trimountain.  My  eldest  sis- 
ter, in  a  privately  printed  Memoir  of  my  mother,  thus  describes 
it  and  its  surroundinga,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  The 
house  then  stood  in  the  midst  of  open  fields. 

"  These  are  now  covered  by  hrick  houses  and  granite  stores,  and  ifa 
site  is  marked  by  the  Quincy  Block.  It  was  a  handsome  edifice  of 
three  stories,  the  front  ornamented  with  Corinthian  pilasters  ;  and  pil- 
lars of  the  same  order  supported  a  porch,  from  which  three  flights  of 
steps  of  red  sandstone,  and  a  broad  walk  of  the  same  material,  de- 
scended to  Pearl  Street.  Honeysuckles  were  twined  round  the  porch, 
and  high  damask  rose-bushes  grew  beneath  the  windows.  The  estate 
extended  to  High  Street;  and  at  the  comer  of  Pearl  Street  stood  the 
Stable  and  coath-house.  The  grounds  ascending  toward  Oliver  Street 
were  formed  into  glacis,  and  were  adorned  by  four  English  elms  of  full 
size  and  beauty,  the  rraort  of  numerous  birds,  especially  of  the  oriole, 
or  golden  robin." 

In  this  charming  home,  with  so  admirable  a  companion,  those 
fresh  yeai-s  of  life  glided  happily  away.  Boston,  though  the 
secoad  town  in  importance  in  the  United  States,  contained  but 
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eighteen  thousand  inhabitants.  It  was  full  of  "garden-houses," 
such  aa  lingered  in  London  as  late  as  Milton's  time,  and  in  one 
of  which  he  once  lived.  Many  of  its  streets  —  and  Pearl  Street 
was  one  of  them  —  resemhled  those  of  a  flourishing  country-town 
rather  than  of  the  capital  of  a  sovereign  State.  Cows  were  pas- 
tured, long  since  this  eenfavy  came  in,  where  the  thick  houses  of 
a  dense  population  now  crowd  one  another  for  room.  Boys 
played  haU  in  the  streets  without  disturbance,  or  danger  from  the 
rush  of  traffic.  The  Common  was  then,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  later,  properly  and  technically  "a  common,"  upon  which 
every  inhabitant  had  the  right  of  pasturing  his  cow.  These 
"milky  mothers,"  indeed,  were  very  prominent  members  of  soci- 
ety at  that  time,  and  for  long  aftenvards,  and  had  or  took  the 
freedom  of  the  city  with  a  perfect  self-complacency,  perambulat- 
ing the  efi-eets  at  their  own  free  will  and  pleasure.  The  same 
privileges  and  immtmitiea  were  enjoyed  by  them  in  Boston  that 
were  extended  then,  and  until  within  my  own  obsen-ation,  in 
New  York,  to  leas  pastoral  and  uncleaner  beasts.  Those  were 
days  of  small  things  and  slow  communications.  The  American 
cities  and  communities  were  then  individual  and  distinct  in  their 
characteristics,  to  a  degree  scarcely  conceivable  in  these  days  of 
multiplied  population  and  univeraal  travel.  A  journey  to  New 
York,  then  a  small  city  of  thirty  thousand  souls,  was  a  much 
rarer  event  in  life  then  than  a  voyage  to  Etirope  now.  It  took 
nearly  as  long,  and  was  attended  with  greater  danger  and  discom- 
fort. Two  stage-coaches  and  twelve  horses  sufficed  for  the  travel 
between  the  two  chief  commercial  places  on  the  continent  in 
1790,  and  the  journey  consumed  a  week.  The  visits  of  stran- 
gers were  rare  events,  and  always  the  occasions  of  general  and 
eager  ho=pilality.  The  Boston  of  that  day  was  a  pleasant  plate 
to  live  in.  It  was  well  recovered  from  the  financial  embarrass- 
ments which  accompanied  and  followed  the  Eevolutionary  war; 
and  the  revival  of  commerce,  and  the  opening  of  fields  to  the 
enterprise  of  the  merchants,  closed  against  them  in  the  days  of 
colonial  dependence,  were  the  cause  of  a  great  and  growing 
prosperity. 

The  int-Tcour^e  of  the  cultivated  society  fur  which  Boston  was 
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distinguished  was  conclucted  on  simple  and  easy  terms.  Tiie 
houi-s  were  eaily.  Private  parties  wei'e  elegant,  according  to  the 
style  of  the  time,  but  infrequent  in  comparison  with  fi'iendly  gath- 
ermgs  of  a  moie  lafoimal  and  unceiemomous  kind  Public  as 
Eemhhes  tollected  the  principal  inhabitant^  once  a  foitnight  la 
Conceit  Hal!,  where  the  minuet  and  country-dance  jet  held  their 
own  agim&t  levolutionarj  innovafiona  Solemn  dinnei  parties, 
sfter  th^  Enghsh  faifliion,  wete  ot  common  occurrence  often  long 
prolruted  o\ei  the  di'-cu-.Bion  of  politica,  ind  of  the  rare  giowtha 
of  Madeira,  thea  (he  fayonte  wme  and,  indeed,  almoist  the  only 
one  m  uae  My  father's  account  of  one  of  these  entertainments 
maj  be  worth  piesemng  lie  nis  probihly  by  i  good  ma.ny 
ye'ira  the  la-t  sunnor  of  ihe  hundipds,  not  to  snj  thou-ands,  of 
gue^t'!  thit  John  H-mcock  used  to  entertain  with  profii'ii-  hospital 
ity  The  hiatoncal  house  m  which  the  famous  Go^einoi  lived 
and  died,  the  la^it  of  the  KeTolutionary  period,  just  luthlessly 
swept  away,  though  of  fan  proportions,  had  no  dining  room  suf- 
ficient foi  his  hospitable  occasions  ai  oiigmally  buiit  So  he 
had  a  btnquetting  room,  taken  down  many  yetrs  igo,  built  out  on 
the  noifh  side  of  Ihe  house,  es-tendrng  towaida  what  is  now  the 
State  House  jiid  My  father  had  invited  Governor  Hancock 
to  the  entertainment  he  hid  gnen  it  Comhiidge  on  Commence- 
ment Day,  on  Ihe  oc<asion  of  his  gnduation,  and  lo  leturn  he 
was  lUMted,  though  so  jotmg  %  man,  lo  dine  with  his  Ewellencj 
The  partj  consisted  ot  not  lesi  than  fifty  or  sixty  peisons,  and 
the  dinner  and  its  appointiaenta  were  in  keeping  nith  the  lank 
and  foituue  of  the  host.  He,  howe\er,  did  not  sit  at  meat  with 
his  guests,  but  dined  at  a  small  table  by  himself,  in  a  wheel-chair, 
his  legs  swatjied  in  flannel.  He  was  a  martyr  to  the  gout,  of 
which  circumstance  he  made  an  excuse  for  doing  as  he  pleased  in 
political  as  well  as  social  life.  Thus,  when  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal  Constitufion  hung  doubtful  in  the  balance  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Convention  of  1788,  the  gout  was  made  the  convenient 
reason  for  his  staying  away,  until  he  was  made  to  see  that  his  in- 
decision must  cease,  and  he  interpose,  to  secure  the  ratification. 
My  father  was  in  the  gallery  of  the  Old  South  Church  at  the 
time,  and  used  to  describe  how  Ilancocli,  wrapt  in  flannels,  was 
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borne  in  men's  arms  up  the  broad  dale,  wlieo  lie  made  the  speech 
which  caused  the  Constitution  to  be  accepted  by  nineteen  major- 
ity. On  the  occasion  with  which  we  have  now  to  do,  when  the 
Governor  had  despatched  the  frugal  repast  to  which  liis  infirmities 
condemned  him,  he  wheeled  himiself  about  the  general  table  to 
pay  personal  attention  to  his  guesis,  and  to  take  part  in  the  con- 
versation. While  thus  engaged,  and  when  the  animation  of  the 
company  waa  at  its  loudest,  it  was  intermpted  by  a  fearful  crash. 
A  servant,  in  removing  a  cut-glass  epergne,  which  was  the  central 
ornament  of  the  tabic,  let  it  fall,  and  it  was  dashed  into  a  thou- 
sand pieces.  An  awkward  silence  fell  upon  the  company,  when 
Hancock,  with  the  presence  of  mind  of  true  good-breeding,  relieved 
their  embarrassment  by  exclaiming,  goocl-naturedly,  "  James, 
break-  as  much  as  you  please,  but  don't  make  such  a  confounded 
noise  about  it!"  And  under  the  cover  of  the  laugh  thus  raised 
the  fragments  were  removed,  and  the  talk  went  on,  as  if  nothing 
had  happened. 

The  ancient  severity  of  manners  and  strictness  of  opinions  had 
already  begun  to  give  way  before  more  genial  habils  of  society 
and  a  greater  freedom  of  thought.  The  intellectual  movement 
of  the  eighteenth  century  in  Europe,  which  went  before  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  her  great  political  revolutions,  was  not  unfelt 
in  New  England.  Though  there  was  no  open  schism  in  the 
Congi-egationalism  which  was  the  prevailing  religious  denomina- 
tion in  Boston  and  thi-oughout  Kew  England,  there  had  long 
been  an  undercurrent  of  dissent  from  its  sterner  doctrines,  and  of 
resistance  to  its  austerer  practices,  which  had  already  made  itself 
manifest  on  the  surface  of  social  life,  as  it  did,  not  many  years 
later,  on  that  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  Boston  was  then,  as  she 
has  continued  to  be,  her  enemies  being  her  witnesses,  the  head- 
quarters of  free  inr[uiry  and  daring  discussion,  which  have  done 
so  mueli  to  modify  and  control  religious  and  political  opinions  in 
all  parls  of  the  country.  The  animated  discussions,  incident  to  a 
transition  sfage  of  thought,  which  diversified  the  conversation  of 
intelligent  and  educated  men,  were  favorable  to  the  development 
of  gi'ovvina;  minds.     The  pracLicos  and  habits  of  society,  tuo,  had 
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undergone  a  great  change.  For  instance,  the  theatre  had  fought 
jls  way  over  the  pi-ejuiJices,  or  the  sound  objections,  of  Puritan 
tradition,  and  had  established  itself  as  one  of  the  recogaized  insti- 
tutions of  the  town,  Mr.  Quincy,  like  most  lively  and  intelligent 
young  men,  loved  a  play,  and  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  conflict 
which  raged  for  a  whitej  between  the  old  ideas  and  the  new,  over 
tliia  innovation.  He  used  to  assist,  in  the  French  sense  of  the 
word,  af  the  "Moral  Lectures,"  entitled  "The  School  for  Scan- 
dal," or  "  The  Belle's  Stratagem,"  under  which  disguise  the  drama 
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was  accompanied  by  many  fears,  as  well  as  by  many  hopes.  The 
contagion  of  the  French  Revolution,  then  at  its  fieriest  height, 
made  the  fermentation  of  popular  thought  and  feeling  yet  more 
active  and  intense.  That  stupendous  phenomenon,  which  some 
minds  regarded  as  another  Star  in  the  East,  —  the  harbingei  of 
peace  and  good-will  on  earth,  —  and  others,  as  a  baleful  comet  that 
"  from  its  horrid  hair  shook  pestilenc«  and  war,"  shed  its  influ- 
ences for  good  or  evil  upon  the  New  World  as  well  as  the  Old, 
It  inspired  terror  or  joy,  according  as  the  ej'cs  which  watched 
its  progress  looked  for  its  issues  of  life  or  of  deatli  in  faith  or  in 
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fear.  Tiie  differing  elements  of  huniaa  character  subjected  to 
this  flei-fe  effeiTescence  soon  crystallized  into  the  parties  of  the 
Federalists  imd  the  Democrats,  or,  as  they  at  fli-st  siyled  tliem- 
eelves,  tlie  Republicans.  These  were  natural  parties,  having 
tlijir  ongin  in  the  constitutiou  of  human  nature.  It- was  inevita- 
ble that  different  men,  equally  honorable  and  patrlofio,  should  be 
very  diffei'ently  affected  by  so  novel  a  spectacle  as  the  eelablish- 
meat  of  governments  recognizing  the  People  as  the  source  and 
ultimate  depositary  of  the  sovereign  power.  The  sauguine  and 
hopeful,  in  the  fulness  of  their  faith  in  the  virtue  of  the  people, 
had  no  doubts  as  to  the  success  of  ihe  experiment,  and  looked 
with  jealousy  on  the  possible  interference  of  the  new  central 
power  with  the  freedom  of  the  several  States.  The  more  satur- 
rune  and  cautious,  on  the  other  hand,  especially  among  the  edu- 
cated and  wealthier  classes,  had  less  confidence  ia  popular  wisdom 
and  sell-con ii-ol,  and  feared  that  attacks  upon  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty, ia  particular,  might  be  made  by  the  ignorant  and  poor,  under 
the  leadership  of  artful  demagogues.  Such  desired  a  Bfrpng  cen- 
tral government,  which  should  check  and  control  the  supposed 
tendency  of  the  lower  classes  to  these  excesses.  The  Federalists 
hoped  to  find  the  general  government  one  of  checks  aad  balan- 
ces, resembling,  as  far  as  the  different  cireumstauces  of  the  two 
countries  would  allow,  that  of  England,  which  should  secure  tbe 
fullest  enjoyment  of  individual  liberty  consistent  witli  the  fullest 
protection  of  common  rights.  The  Democrats  feared  that  it 
might  grow  into  a  tyranny  seeking  to  aggrandize  the  power  and 
glory  of  tlie  whole  nation  at  the  expense  of  the  rights  of  its  con- 
Btjtueiit  States,  and  of  the  personal  freedom  of  the  individual 
dtizen.  Tlie  one  admired  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  mixed 
government  of  England,  the  defects  of  which,  ia  its  operation 
upon  tliose  living  under  its  immediate  dominion,  they  trusted  they 
had  guarded  against ;  while  the  other  yet  remembered  bitterly 
the  injustice  and  sufferings  that  government  had  inflicted  on  their 
country  as  a  remote  dependency,  and  feared  tliat  the  new  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  might  prove  to  be  the  old  King  and  Pai-liament 
under  other  names.  These  parties  sprang  naturally  into  being 
out  of  the  fermentation  of  opinions  and  the  ebullition  of  passions 
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of  tlat  Innftilionil  peiiol  and  it  is  nothing  stnnge  that  they 
=hould  have  cla  hud  fiLrce];  and  Tiigiily  in  prltical  dscussion 
and  pohtiCtd  action 

It  is  cuuous  lo  remoik  how  httle  the  Iniking  misi-hicfs  of 
BlavPij  were  suspected  in  those  flist  days  aftor  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  It  was  the  pooi  laborer  at  then  own  doora 
and  not  the  iich  slave  mt  tei  a  thousand  milea  off  thit  oir  anx 
lous  fatheis  legardcd  uilh  subpcion  nnd  diead  Mr  Qmn  y  was 
one  ot  the  eiilieat  to  =lc  afai  off  the  datij,ere  to  «hn,h  the  lec- 
ognit  on  of  an  ol  giicliy  resting  on  ownership  of  human  beings, 
as  a  constituent  pait  of  our  national  polity,  exposed  the  future  of 
the  young  Repubhc,  and  fiom  his  hist  entrance  into  public  life 
to  his  death  this  pervading  and  pievaihng  teelmg  gave  the  key 
note  to  his  iiercC'it  utterances  and  furnishes  the  ex).Knation  of 
his  mo^t  miBmteipretpd  actions  As  one  ff  the  most  piomising 
young  men  of  his  time  he  wis  approached  and  com  ted  bj  the 
piominent  Anti  Federahats  of  that  daj  but  he  delibeiately  cast 
m  hia  lot  with  the  p-iityot  Wiahington,  ind  never  wavered  in 
his  allegiance  to  it  as  long  as  it  had  a  name  to  live  Indeel,  to 
the  day  of  his  death  be  professed  and  callLd  bimi-elf  a  Federil 
ist  ind  notlnng  el  e  Aftei  the  final  dispersion  of  the  Federil 
patty  he  votid  with  villous  paities  according,  to  his  estimition 
of  thai  ments,  yet  he  nevei  regaided  himself  as  beloigingto 
inj  of  them,  cot  eren  to  the  Eepubhcin  p'ntj  of  his  old  age, 
though  he  gave  his  vote  and  the  weight  ot  his  influence  to  its 
cindiditis  and  its  policj  In  his  thoice  betvieen  the  paities  of 
hia  youth  he  wis  solely  guided  by  his  sense  of  whit  public  duty 
demanded  of  him  but  he  was  doubtless  coiifltmed  m  it  by  the 
example  and  advice  if  many  able  men  most  of  them  much  his 
senioi  11  Missuhusetts  who  thea  illustrated  the  Teleii!  lanks, 
and  who  bestowed  on  him  their  counteninee  ind  fiiend  hip 
Amoig  these  may  be  nimed  Geoige  Cibot  Fnber  Ame  , 
Samuel  Dexter  Hamson  Git\  Otis,  the  John  Lowells  father 
and  'on,  Theophilua  Paiaons,  Stephen  Higginson,  and  th"  nke 
By  John  Adams  he  was  honoied  with  a  continuance  of  the 
fii  ndsSiip  whidi  hid  sub  i  tel  lefween  his  father  md  I  imaelf 
ml  wjlh  J  bn  CJ    niv    idim     a     \  t  nlcujo  ar^     ho  w  ii  t,vir 
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on  terms  of  cordial  intimacy.  At  the  time  of  which  wo  now 
speak  the  two  Adamses  wei-e  prominently  and  thoroughly  ideiiti- 
fled  with  the  Federal  party.  And  though  their  views  of  public 
duty  led  them  both  to  separate  themselvea  from  it  at  a  later  peri- 
od, this  circumstance  never  affected  the  personal  relations  of  Mr. 
Quincy  with  either  of  them.  He  began  at  an  early  age  to  fake 
part  in  politics,  and  to  speak  in  the  town-meetings  and  the  cau- 
cuses of  the  Federal  party.  Boston  was  then  entirely  in  the 
possession  of  the  Federalists,  who  welcomed  his  assistance,  hut 
were  in  no  haste  to  reward  it.  He  was  content  to  hide  Lis  time, 
and  he  waited  patiently  while  the  seats  in  the  Stale  legislature, 
the  lirst  objects  of  young  American  ambition,  were  filled  by 
more  eager  or  more  fortunate  aspirants.  He  says  himself  on 
this  subject;  — 

"  Both  branches  of  tlie  Legislature  were  filled  with  able  and  aspiring 
men,  who  were  not  willing  to  give  way  to  a  man  younger  and  as  yet 
untried.  Nor,  on  my  part,  was  I  very  desirous  of  place.  The  habits 
of  my  mind  made  me  regard  political  position  as  a  post  of  labor  and 
service,  and  that  the  honor  of  holding  it  was  counterbalanced,  if  not 
outweighed,  by  the  responsibilities  and  obligations  it  involved.  I  con- 
tented myself,  therefore,  without  compliunt  or  solicitation,  with  waiting 
for  several  years  without  any  notice  fiomnivfell  w  itVenanf  mj  partj 
labors." 

Ill  effect,  he  never  sat  in  the  lonei  Jiouse  of  the  General 
Court,  excepting  for  a  very  'ihort  time  manj  yews  latei  and  it 
was  not  until  1804  that  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Legi  latuie 
aa  one  of  the  Senators  of  the  Botlon  district  Notwithstanding 
the  good  sense  and  philosophy  with  whith  he  accepted  his  fate, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  did  not  consider  hunself  as  v,el\ 
treated  by  his  party  fi'iends. 

The  year  1794  was  a  memorable  one  in  the  history  of  my 
father,  as  being  the  date  of  his  first  acquiintance  with  the  kdy 
who  aftenvards  became  his  wife  In  Septembei  of  that  yeai, 
Miss  Eliza  Susan  Morion  accompanied  one  of  hei  biothei^  on  i 
journey  he  made  from  New  "loiL  to  Boston  on  business  bhe 
was  the  daughter  of  John  Blorton  a  mtue  of  the  Noith  of  Ire 
land,  of  Scottish  descent,  who  came  fo  Ameiica  in  the  commis- 
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e&rj  department  of  the  British  army  about  the  middle  of  the 
kst  century,  and  afterwards  became  a  fhriving  merchant  in  the 
city  of  Kew  Torlt.  When  the  Eevoktionary  troubles  began,  he 
waa  a  prosperous  and  wealthy  man,  and  he  might  have  remained 
under  British  pix)lection  duiing  the  occupation  of  that  city,  if 
his  Whig  principles  would  have  permitted  it.  But  "  tlie  Eebel 
baaker,"  aa  he  waa  styled  by  the  Tories,  cast  in  his  lot  with  his 
adopted  country.  He  removed  with  his  family  first  to  Elizabeth- 
town,  and  aflerwai-da  to  Baskingridge,  in  New  Jersey,  having  flr^t 
deposited  the  bulk  of  his  forlune  in  the  Loan  Oflice.  The  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Jersey  appointed  him  one  of  his  aides-de-camp,  but 
he  Jied  of  a  fever  before  seeing  any  active  service.    He  married, 
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I I  blj  wh  t  Id  1  d  f  1  1  b  d  p  p 
eify  *  MiBs  Morton  at  the  time  of  her  first  visit  to  Boston,  was 
about  tv,  enf  J  veors  old  not  handsome,  but  with  an  iotelligent  face 
and  pleismg  peiaon  with  very  winning  manners  and  most  agree- 
able poneia  of  e  n  ti  n  My  father's  fate  was  decided  at 
their  fiist  mterv  w  In  el  from  tlie  day  that  he  first  met 
her  and  ieamedft  f  t  fh  xistenee,  he  was  engaged  to  be 
manied  to  liei  I  It  p  !  t  say,  however,  that  he  did  not 
commend  the  ibat  a  t  p  d  f  his  conduct  in  this  pai-ticnlar, 
fortunate  as  :ta  r  ult  1  pp  Uo  be,  or  advise  his  sons,  or  any 
jngenuous  jnuth  wlo  might  seek  his  counsel,  to  imitate  the  pre- 
cipifitc  eneigy  of  lis  e\ample.  Eat  I  have  uo  doubt  that  tny 
leaders  would  rather  hive  his  own  account  than  mine  of  this 
interesting  passage  of  his  life. 

»  This  excellent  lady  spent  the  last  years  of  her  life  in  Mr.  Quiney's  family, 
nnd  died  at  Cambridgo  during  hia  Presidency,  September,  1B32,  in  her  ninety- 
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"On  a  Sunday  evening  in  September,  1794,  I  went,  aa  was  my 
habit,  to  tbe  house  of  Ebenezer  Storer,  t!ie  husband  of  my  paternal 
aunt  (Hannah  Quincy).  It  was  a  hospitable,  pleasant  fiunily,  enter- 
twoing  their  friends  most  agreeably,  of  whom  it  was  the  resort  on  the 
Sunday  evenings.  On  this  evening  I  was  oasiially  introduced  to  a 
young  lady  from  New  York,  a  Miss  Morton,  of  whose  existence  I  had 
never  before  heard.  There  was  nothing  uncommonly  prepossessing  in 
her  appearance,  and  she  made  no  impression  on  my  mind  or  fancy. 
Another  of  my  aunf,  Mi-s.  Guild,  was  also  present,  and  soon  asked 
me  to  retire  with  her  to  an  adjoining  room,  as  she  wished  my  advice 
on  some  bu^nees  matters.  "While  thus  engaged,  the  stranger  lady,  at 
the  request  of  the  company  in  the  parlor,  began  to  sing  one  of  the 
beautiful  songs  of  Bums,  with  a  clearness  of  voice  and  an  esiuisito 
taste  and  feehng  which,  though  I  was  not  very  impressible  by  music, 
at  once  struck  a  chord  in  my  heart  never  touched  before,  and  excited 
emotions  I  had  never  before  experienced.  I  at  once  threw  down  Mrs. 
Gmld's  papers,  saying  I  could  attend  to  nothing  else  while  that  lady 
was  ein^ng,  and  returned  to  the  company.  At  the  request  of  the 
company  the  young  lady  sung  several  other  songs  of  Burns  with  equal 
excellence  and  a  like  effect  on  myself.  I  immediately  entered  into 
conversation  ivith  her,  which  strengthened  and  increased  my  previous 
impression  in  her  favor.  I  found  an  intelligence  of  no  common  order, 
and  a  well-educated  mind,  with  no  apparent  desire  to  attract  admira- 
tion, and  I  felt  my  heart  drawn  towards  her  by  an  impulse  apparently 
irresistible.  On  inquiry  I  found  she  was  to  remain  in  Boston  hut  a 
single  week,  and  was  at  a  boarding-house  with  her  brother.  I  knew 
of  no  means  to  ptirsue  a  further  acquaintance,  to  seek  which  I  was 
impelled  by  a  power  of  which  I  had  previously  no  conception.  My 
difficulty  in  this  respect,  however,  was  soon  removed.  She  was  taken 
from  her  boarding-bouse  by  Mrs.  Craigie,  the  wife  of  Andrew  Craigie, 
a  gentleman  of  fortune,  who  lived  in  great  style  at  Cambridge  in  the 
fine  house  which  had  been  Washington's  head-quarters,  and  is  now  the 
residence  of  the  poet  Longfellow.  Here  I  soon  found  means  to  culti- 
vate her  acquaintance,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  the  extraor- 
dinary personal  interest  taken  in  her,  and  the  admiration  felt  for  her 
character  and  attainments  by  those  who  had  had  the  opportunity  of 
knowing  her.  Of  these  1  found  several  among  the  most  excellent  and 
cultivated  members  of  our  own  society.  Mr.  Craigie,  who  had  lived 
in  New  York,  and  was  intimately  acquainted  with  her  and  her  family, 
and  George  Cabot,  who  had  known  her  intimately  when  he  was  Sena- 
tor of  the  United  States,  and  Mrs.  Cabot,  were  loud  in  her  praises. 
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My  uncle  by  marriage,  Edward  Dowse,  liad  known  her  mother  in  New 
York,  and  spoke  of  her  as  a  lady  of  exemplary  life  and  manners,  re- 
ligious and  refined,  of  a  good  family,  once  rich  and  still  able  to  keep 
on  the  level  ofthe  best  famiUes  in  New  York,  tliough  her  property  had 
been  much  diminished  by  tie  war.  He  said  the  young  lady  was  highly 
valued  by  all  that  knew  her,  and  that  she  was  especially  intimate  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  Wolcott,  of  Connecticut,  he  then  being  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  also  with  the  Eeverend  Dr. 
Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  tlie  President  of  Princeton  College,  in  whose 
family  she  had  been  educated,*  and  by  the  members  of  which  she  was 
greatly  beloved.  She  was  also  Intimate  with  the  family  of  Theodore 
Sedgwick,  afterwards  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  and 
usually  spent  some  months  of  every  summer  with  them  at  Stock- 
bridge." 

It  was  fortunate,  perhaps,  for  his  own  satisfaction  at  the  time, 
that  ray  father  was  able  to  find  such  excellent  testimony  to  the 
worth  of  the  lady  with  whom  he  thus  linked  hia  fate  for  life  with 
characleristic  despatch,  and  it  was  still  more  fortunate  for  him- 
self and  hia  children  that  it  was  all  more  than  borne  out  by  the 
experience  of  fifty-three  years ;  but  it  is  not  likely,  in  the  state 
of  mind  which  he  was  then  in,  that  the  absence  of  all  evidence  in 
her  favor,  or  the  presence  of  any  amount  of  it  to  her  disadyan- 
tage,  would  have  deterred  him  from  taking  the  step  he  did.  He 
says  himself,  after  giving  this  account  of  the  transaction :  — 

"  I  have  been  thus  particular  on  points  which  give  a  semblance  of 
justification  to  my  conduct  in  this,  the  most  critical  act  of  my  life,  and 
the  one  which  has  contributed  more  than  any  other  to  its  happiness, 
because  I  regard  it  as  having  apparently  no  element  of  wisdom  or  pru- 
dence.    But  I  have  always  encouraged  myself  to  believe  that  all  men 
are  at  times,  if  not  always,  subject  to  invisible  influences,  suggesting 
thoughts  and   communicating   impulses  which  give  direction  to  the 
whole  course  of  their  lives.     That  there  w,  as  the  poet  expresses  it, 
' ....  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Eough-hew  them  how  we  will.' 
True  or  false,  tliis  belief  is  consolatory  and  useful.' 

•  My  mother  was  not,  Bttiotly  speaking,  "educated"  in  President  Smith's 
family!  but  he  took  great  interest  io  her  improvement,  directed  her  reading, 
and  aEBiated  lier  by  his  advice  in  tJittt  self-education  which  is  the  best  of  all  ed- 
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However  this  may  have  been,  whether  it  were  "  God's  good 
providence,"  or  "  a  lucky  hii,"  tiis  auddea  choice  of  a  wife  was  not 
one  of  those  made  in  haste  to  be  repented  of  at  leisure.  It  was 
justified  by  the  expenence  of  more  thin  half  a  century,  and  not 
only  constituted  his  chief  domestic  happmes'',  but  was  a  constant 
incentive  and  assistance  to  his  pablit,  ervice.  Miss  Morton 
returned  to  New  Toik  \t  the  end  ot  hei  memorable  week's  visit. 
A  correspondence  was  kept  up  betneen  the  betrothed  pair,  but 
the  engagement  was  kept  i  seciet  eien  fium  their  nearest  rela- 
tipes  and  dearest  friends  It  would  seem  is  if  there  were  no 
sufficient  reason  for  this  concealment,  is  the  parties  were  of  full 
age,  and  of  an  equality  of  condition  which  must  have  prevented 
any  objections  to  the  suilabluness  of  the  match.  The  only  ex- 
cuse given  for  it  was  a  tour  in  Europe  which  Mr.  Quincy  con- 
templated, and  until  the  uimpletioa  of  nhich  they  preferred  to 
keep  their  relations  to  each  othei  to  thera-.ehes.  Tiie  next  win- 
ter lay  father  made  hia  arnngtinents  foi  this  tour,  and  took  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  m  his  way,  with  the  ostensible  purpose 
of  seeing  the  world,  but  with  the  leil  OLie  of  seeing  the  lady 
of  his  love.     His  own  account  of  this  joimey  and  visit  is  aa 


"I  set  out  from  Boston,  the  end  ot  December,  1794,  or  the  begin- 
ning of  January,  17Jj,  in  the  hue  oi  at&^es  lately  established  by  an 
enterprising  Yankee, Pease  byname,  which  at  that  day  was  considered 
a  method  of  transpoi'tation  of  wonderful  espedition,  The  jouiaiey  to 
New  York  took  up  a  week.  The  carriagea  were  old  and  shackling, 
and  much  of  the  harness  made  of  ropes.  One  pair  of  horses  carried 
the  stage  eighteen  milea.  We  generally  reached  our  resting-place  for 
the  night,  if  no  accident  intervened,  at  ten  o'clock,  and,  after  a  frugal 
supper,  went  to  bed  with  a  notice  that  we  should  be  called  at  three  the 
next  morning, — which  generally  proved  to  be  half  past  two.  Then, 
whether  it  snowed  or  rained,  the  traveller  must  rise  and  make  ready 
by  the  help  of  a  horn  lantern  and  a  farthing  candle,  and  proceed  on 
his  way  over  bad  roads,  —  sometimes  with  a  driver  showing  no  doubt- 
ful symptoms  of  drunkenness,  which  good-hearted  passengers  never 
failed  to  improve  at  every  stopping-place  by  urging  upon  him  the  com- 
fort of  another  glass  of  toddy.  Thus  we  travelled,  eighteen  miles  a 
stage,  sometimes  ohligpd  to  get  out  and  help  llie  coachman  lift  the 
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coach  out  of  a  fiuagmiro  or  lut  and  inned  at  New  Yirk  after  a 
■week's  h\rd  tnielling  wondering  at  the  ease  as  well  as  expedition 
with  which  oui  jDumB)  Wdi  effected  ' 

Mr.  Qumiys  compinioa  on  this  joiimej  was  William  Sullnan, 
a  young  man  two  or  thiee  jears  his  jumoi,  who  bid  just  been 
admitted  to  the  bir,  at  uLich  he  afterwards  rose  to  eminence 
A  great  intimicj  had  lately  sprung  up  between  the  two  jouiig 
men,  which  endured  without  mtetruption  until  the  death  of  Mi 
Sullivan  m  183*1  He  was  the  only  confidant  of  the  love  =ectet 
which  was  the  teal  oeca'^ion  of  then  expedition  Mi  Sullivan 
had  every  engaging  quality  th'it  should  invite  fiiendship,  and 
every  solid  excellence  ihit  should  confinu  it  Tho  e  of  us  who 
remember  his  winning  addre-s  the  chaim  of  the  mingled  sense 
and  pleasantrj  of  his  converaatioa,  and  the  absolute  perfection  of 
his  manner-^  can  leadily  imagine  what  an  incompaiable  friend 
he  must  have  been  m  !ii&  youth  and  at  such  a  con]unctuie 
Political  sj  mpath}  also  w  as  a  strong  tie  to  unite  the  tw  o  friends 
Mr.  Sullivan  ixas  a  Federalist  of  the  Fedeiahsla,  although  his 
father,  James  Sullivan,  was  •»  Inder  of  the  Demociaey,  and  ulti 
mately  became  Governor  of  the  Stale  through  the  support  of 
that  party  "Ihis  difilrence  ot  opimon  with  his  fathei,'says 
Mr.  Quincy,  "  occasioned  him  great  pain,  and  subjected  him  to 
many  temptations  which  he  had  the  principle  to  withstand  He 
was  a  true  and  fditliflil  friend,  and  in  all  lespecls  a  worthy  and 
useful  citizen  of  the  Republic  ' 

Mr.  Qumcj  took  letteia  to  the  familj  of  Mi'iS  Morton,  and  thua 
had  free  access  to  hei  society  He  also  bad  introductions  to 
manyot  the  pimcipal  inhabitants  of  NewTork  fiom  whom  he 
received  veiy  flattering  attentions  One  of  the  diatingm-hed 
acquaintance-  he  thua  made  was  Alesanler  Hamilton,  nbo  if 
Washington  wab  the  head,  was  then  the  leader  of  the  Fedeial 
party.  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  waa  ^t  Geneial  Himillona 
table  at  tins  time,  oi  at  bia  onn  when  Hamilton  afteiwaids 
visited  Bo-ton,  that  a  conversation  occuried  which  I  ba^e  often 
heard  my  father  repeat  It  turned  on  the  charactci  and  talents 
of  his  deadlj  iival  4aron  Burr  In  leply  to  the  question 
whether  Buir  mis  ^  m  ui  jf     tiat  talents,  "Not  of  ^icat  tal 
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eute,"  replied  Hamilton.  "Hb  mind,  though  brillismt,  is  shal- 
low, and  iiicapablo  of  broad  vieivs  or  continued  effort.  He  sel- 
dom speaks  in  court  more  than  twenty  mmutes,  and  fliough  hia 
speeches  aie  showy  and  not  without  effect  upon  a  jary,  they 
confain  no  proof  of  uncommon  powers  of  mind.  But,"  he  add- 
ed, suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  and  descfibing  a  circle  about 
bis  head  witli  hia  hand,  "he  has  an  ambition  that  will  never  he 
satisfied  until  he  has  encircled  his  brows  with  a  diadem  1 "  The 
openness  with  which  Hamilton  expressed  his  contempt  for  the 
talenls  iind  character  of  Burr,  of  which  this  striking  statement  to 
a  young  stianger  was  but  a  casual  example,  was  doubtless  a  main 
cause  of  the  personal  bitterness  on  the  part  of  his  anlagonist 
which  puri^ued  him  to  the  death. 

After  a  delightful  visit  of  a  foi-laight  to  New  York,  Mr.  Quincy 
proceeded  lo  Philadelphia.  He  put  up  at  the  hotel  where  Vice 
Pesd  A!  llhpt  t  hi  II  yg 
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icans  ai-e  a  LoapitaUe  people,  a  magnanimous  people,  and  arc 
destined  to  be  a  great  nation,  —  mais  leur  luxe  est  qfretix  /  " 

Of  course  Jlr.  Quiucy  ivas  presented  to  President  Washingfon, 
who  then  held  his  regular  levees  every  other  Tuesday,  at  which 
he  received  such  pei-sona  as  were  thought  to  he  entitled  to  the 
distinction.  The  court  of  Washington  was  modelled  "ia  little" 
after  that  of  the  England  of  that  time  in  its  forms  and  rules. 
The  indiscriminate  admissions  of  later  days  were  undreamed  of. 
No  one  was  admitted  unless  introduced  hy  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Cahiaet,  or  by  some  private  gentleman  personally  known  to 
the  President.  These  receptions  were  held  in  the  dining-room  of 
the  house  on  the  south  side  of  Market  Street,  between  Fifth  and 
feiith,  which  Washmgton  occupied  duimg  his  ofhcial  residence  in 
PhiUdeljliia  This  room,  wb  eh  was  in  the  rear  of  the  house 
looking  into  the  garden  was  used  for  this  purpose,  as  being  the 
largest  in  the  house  The  President  stood  fronting  the  door  of 
entrance  m  the  full  diess  of  Stuarts  full  length  poitiait,  and  the 
stiangeis  were  succe?  ne!y  pie  cnted  to  him  This  done  and  the 
guests  including  those  previously  leceived,  having  all  aimed 
the  compiny  look  their  phces  in  a  circle  round  the  room  The 
circle  foimcd,  the  President  made  the  c  rcuit  of  it,  adliessing  a 
few  woidb  to  each  indmduil  after  which  the  party  btoke  up 
The  leceptiOQB  were  held  fiom  three  to  four  in  the  afternoon 

I  was  curious  to  know  how  my  fathei  a  recollt-ctions  of  the 
personal  appeaiance  of  "Washington  agreed  with  tic  [.opuiar 
desciiptions  and  pictorial  leptesentitiona  of  it  with  mh  ch  -ne  aie 
all  familial  He  w  is  not  an  ima^mative  man,  and  never  diessed 
his  heroes  m  the  colois  of  fancy.  No  man  had  a  profounder 
reiciente  for  'Washington  tlian  he,  but  this  did  not  affect  his 
perceptions  of  physical  phenomena,  nor  his  recollections  of  them. 
My  mother,  on  the  contrary,  was  "  of  imagination  all  compact," 
and  "Washington  was  in  her  mind's  eye,  as  she  recalled  him,  more 
than  a  hero,  —  a  superior  being,  as  far  above  the  common  race  of 
■  mankind  in  majesty  and  grace  of  person  and  bearing  as  in  moral 
grandeur.  This  was  one  of  the  few  subjects  on  which  my  father 
and  mother  differed  in  opinion.  He  maintained  that  Stuart's 
portrait  is  a  highly  idealized  one,  presenting  ils  great  subject  a.f 
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flie  arli^t  tliought  be  ought  to  live  in  the  minds  of  ijostprity,  hut 
Eiit  a  strong  resemUance  of  the  actual  man  in  the  flesh.  He 
always  declared  that  the  portrait  by  Savage  in  the  College 
dining-room  in  Hanard  Hall,  at  Cambridge,  waa  the  be^t  like- 
ness he  had  ever  seen  of  "VYashiagton,  though  if!  merits  as  a 
work  of  art  are  but  small.  With  this  opinion  my  mother  could 
not  away.  Stuart's  ■Washington  could  hai-dly  come  up  to  the 
gracious  figure  that  dwelt  in  her  memory.  One  day,  when  talk- 
ing over  those  times  in  his  old  age,  I  asked  my  father  to  tell  me 
what  were  his  recoUeetions  of  Washiogton's  personal  presence 
and  bearing,  "  I  will  tell  you,"  said  he,  "just  how  he  struck  me. 
He  reminded  me  of  the  gentlemen  who  used  to  come  to  Boston 
in  those  days  to  attend  the  General  Court  from  Hampden  or 
Franklin  County  in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  A  little 
stiff  in  his  person,  not  a  little  formal  in  his  manners,  not  particu- 
larly at  ease  in  the  presence  of  strangers.  He  had  the  air  of  a 
country  gentleman  not  accustomed  to  mix  much  in  society,  per- 
fectly polite,  but  not  easy  in  his  address  and  conversation,  and  not 
graceful  in  his  gait  and  movements."  From  the  recollections 
of  Mr.  Sullivan,  which  he  published  many  years  afterwards,  it 
would  seem  that  the  impression  made  upon  him  by  Washington, 
who  was  the  object  of  his  political  idolatry,  was  much  the  same 
as  that  made  upon  his  friend.  He  says :  "  In  his  own  house  his 
action  was  calm,  deliberate,  and  dignified,  without  pretensions  to 
gracefulness  or  peculiar  manner,  but  merely  natural,  as  might  be 
expected  in  such  a  man.  When  walking  in  the  street,  his  move- 
ment had  not  the  soldierly  air  which  might  have  been  expected. 
His  habitual  motions  had  been  formed  long  before  he  took  com- 
mand of  the  American  armies,  in  the  wars  of  the  interior,  or  in 
the  surveying  of  wilderne^  lands,  —  employments  in  whicli  ele- 
gance and  grace  were  not  likely  to  be  acquired,"*  It  certainly 
was  perfectly  natural  that  "Washington's  manners  should  have 
been  those  of  a  country  gentleman  living  remote  from  cities,  he 
having  been  engaged  in  rural  occupations  the  chief  of  hiij  life, 

"  "  Familiar  Letters  on  Public  Chamcters  and  Public  Events  from  the  Peace 
of  1763  to  the  Peace  of  3Slo."  A  book  full  of  Interi^sting  matter,  long  out  of 
print,  and  well  deaerving  to  be  reprinted. 
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moviiit^  in  a  very  narrow  circle  of  society,  when  he  was  called  at 
tlie  age  of  forty-tliree  Ui  the  leaderehip  of  the  Revolution. 

"While  thus  pleasantly  occupied  in  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Quincy 
was  making  his  preparations  for  his  European  tour.  His  plan 
was  to  ti'avel  overland  on  horseback  —  then  the  only  tolerable 
mode  of  locomotion  in  the  regions  he  proposed  visiting— through 
Vir^nia  and  North  Carolina  to  Charleston  in  South  Carolina. 
Having  thus  seen  what  were  then  Iho  principal  portions  of  his 
own  country,  he  intended  to  take  passage  in  a  merchant^vessel, 
for  as  yet  packet-ships  were  not,  from  Charleston  for  Europe. 
In  this  design  he  bought  two  liorses,  hired  a  confidential  servant, 
and  was  on  the  eve  of  departure.  The  very  day  before  he  was 
to  begin  his  journey  southward,  he  received  letters  fi-om  Boston 
announcing  the  failui-e  of  a  mercantile  honae,  which  involved  a 
considerable  portion  of  h!a  own  properly,  and  a  material  part  of 
that  of  some  of  his  female  relatives.  This  news  changed  his 
plans  al;  once.  He  sold  his  horses,  dismissed  his  servant,  and 
i-eturaed  forthwith  to  Boston,  making  only  a  flying  visit  (o  Mis? 
Morton  aa  he  passed  thi-ough  New  York.  "  Thus  ended,"  he 
says,  "  a  project  of  an  American  and  European  tour  which  I  had 
never  afterwards  the  opportunity  or  inclination  to  revive."  My 
father  never  seemed  to  regret  the  loss  of  this  opportunity  of 
foreign  travel.  It  was  a  means  of  mental  improvement  of  which 
he  always  undervalued  the  beneflts  and  exaggerated  the  disad- 
vantages. I  cannot  but  think,  however,  considering  the  interest- 
ing stale  of  Europe  at  that  time,  and  the  excellent  introductions 
he"  had  with  Lira,  that  such  an  experience  would  have  been  of 
great  advantage  to  him  as  a  part  of  hia  preparation  for  his  polit- 
ical career,  as  well  as  the  fit  conclusion  of  a  liberal  education. 

The  next  two  years  he  spent  in  the  pursuits  of  law  and  of 
politics,  with  moderate  success  in  ihe  one,  but  with  increasing  in- 
terest in  the  other.  Party  spirit  ran  high  in  Boston,  as  in  all 
otlier  parts  of  the  country.  Jay's  treaty,  French  insolence,  Eng- 
lish aggressions,  a^tated  and  inflamed  the  general  mind.^  The 
Federalists  were  accused  by  the  Democrats  of  aristocratic  and 
monarchical  leanings  towards  England,  while  the  Democrats 
were  believed  by  the  Federalists  to  be  ready  to  second  the  mad 
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schemes  of  France,  and  eager  to  follow  in  her  bloody  footsteps. 
The  art  of  political  lying  was  carried  to  a  perfection  which  has 
hardly  admitted  of  improvement  in  our  later  times.  The  cal- 
umnies heaped  oa  the  head  of  Abraham  Lincoln  at  the  beginning 
of  his  Presidency  were  not  more  atrocious  nor  more  malignant 
than  those  poured  out  upon  that  of  George  Washington  during 
his  second  admiuislratton.  He  was  accused  of  moral  imbecility, 
of  personal  cowardice,  of  want  of  military  capacity,  of  treachery 
to  the  liberties  of  his  country,  and  even  of  pecuniaiy  diahonesty. 
Mr.  Quincy  Lad  aa  opportunity  of  a  nearer  view  of  the  workings 
of  the  An ti- Washington  faction  than  Boston  could  afford  him,  on 
hia  first  visit  to  Philadelphia,  the  hot-bed  in  which  its  rankest  Ues 
were  forced,  and  again  at  a  second  visit  he  paid  to  that  city  in 
the  autumn  of  the  next  year.  He  made  a  journey  io  Princeton 
in  September,  179G,  to  attend  the  Commencement  of  the  College 
there  ;  but  more  particularly,  it  may  be  believed,  to  meet  Miss 
Morton,  who  was  then  on  a  visit  to  Dr.  Smith,  the  President  of 
the  College.  He  was  rewived  and  treated  with  great  distinction 
by  President  Smith,  who  obtained  for  him,  of  hU  own  mere  mo- 
tion, the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Thence  he  attend- 
ed Miss  Morton  to  Philadelphia  to  the  house  of  her  mother's 
sister,  Mrs.  Susan  Jackson,  who  is  yet  remembered  by  many  of 
all  ranks  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  —  between  which  cities  her 
later  years  were  divided,  —  and  by  the  poor  even  more  warmly 
than  by  the  rich,  as  a  beautiful  example  of  a  serene  and  happy 
old  age,  — 

"  Whoso  cheerful  day  benevolence  endears, 

Wliose  ijiglit  eongraliiliiiing  conscience  cheers,  — 

The  general  favorite  as  the  general  frisnd." 
Her  husband.  Dr.  Jackson,  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  of  the 
Anti-Washington  party,  aad  the  intimate  associate  of  Dallas,  Du- 
ane,  Gallatin,  MoKean,  and  otliers,  who  never  spoke  of  Wash- 
ington in  their  political  cabals  but  as  Montezuma,  and  whose 
labors  to  destroy  his  power  and  influence  by  blackening  Lis  char- 
acter were  industrious  and  unceasing.  All  the  personal  kindness 
and  amiable  qualities  of  Dr.  Jaclsson  could  not  make  the  factions 
Tirulcnce  of  his  party  kss  abhorrent  to  young  Quincy,  and  he 
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returned  home  more  fixed  a,iid  fervent  in  liis  Federal  zeal  tlian 

The  following  letter  from  President  Adams  wns  occasioned  by 
an  entertainment  given  in  Concert  Hall  to  Citizen  Adet,  the 
Minister  of  the  Directory  to  the  United  States,  at  which  several 
of  the  prominent  Federalists  had  heen  induced  to  assist,  Mr. 
Adams  expresses  with  characteristic  energy  his  sense  of  the  un- 
wisdom of  the  friends  of  the  Administration  in  thus  giving  their 
countenance  to  that  troublesome  and  insolent  envoy  of  French 
democracy.  I  cannot  say  whether  my  father  was  one  of  the 
party  or  not ;  but  I  think  it  very  improbable,  as  it  was  not  a 
kind  of  trap  ho  would  bo  likely  to  fall  info. 

rBBsiDiiNT  Adams  to  Mr.  Quikcy. 

Drah  Sik  r —  I  received  in  its  time  your  favor  of  the  2d  inst.,  and 
thank  you  for  your  clear  and  satisfactory  answers  to  my  questions. 

"  Pray  telS  me,  enlre  nous,  whether  you  were  one  of  the  citizens 
who  fraternized  with  Citizen  Adet  at  Concert  Hall  ?  'Whetlier  Citizen 
Lincoln  and  Citizen  HJ^nson  were  not  a  little  in  the  compunctions 
for  the  illegitimate  embraces  they  gave  and  received  on  that  day  ? 
They  seemed  to  me  to  be  stolen  amours  at  the  time. 

"  We  may  smile  a  little  sub  rosa  at  these  runnings  astvay  after  stolen 
watera  of  our  good  friends,  and  meritorious  characters.  But  it  is  a 
serious  thing.  It  is  very  dangeroae  for  private  persons  to  exhibit  these 
ostentatious  feasts  to  foreign  ambassadors,  which  lead  to  polilacal  con- 
seqaenees  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  embarrass  the  hest-intentioned 
government  in  the  world.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  American  people 
for  the  French  Eevolution,  a  thing  beyond  their  knowledge  to  judge 
of,  and  of  no  importance  to  their  interests  or  engagements,  has  been 
countenanced  in  Boston  by  the  best  friends  of  the  American  govern- 
ment, and  even  by  the  best  newspaper  in  that  town,  to  the  detriment 
of  our  public  affairs  upon  many  occasions.  This  must  be  in  confi- 
dence. You  must  conceal  with  great  care  my  correspondence  with 
you,  otherwise  it  may  tend  to  the  disadvantage  of  both. 

"I  enclosed  to  Mrs.  Adams  a  power  of  attorney  to  you.     If  she 
should  have  occasion  to  prosecute  some  hardy  trespasser,  she  will  em 
ploy  you,  —  so  that  we  shall  have  business  to  write  about. 
"  I  am,  sir,  yonr  most  obed't, 

"  Jons  Adams." 
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It  was  during  this  visit  to  Priuceton  and  Philadfllpliia  ttat  the 
time  of  their  marriage  was  arranged  between  ro/  father  and 
mother,  and  fixed  for  the  next  summer.  But  my  ±eadei-8  will 
prefer  his  own  account  of  this  matter  to  mine. 

"  At  the  end  of  the  year  1 796  I  thought  it  was  time  to  malie  my 
engagements  with  Mies  Morton  public,  and  bring  them,  to  completion. 
I  made  my  pm^xises  known  to  my  mother  early  in  January,  who  at 
once  acceded  to  my  views.  An  only  son,  with  whom  she  had  lived  in 
mutual  hannony  and  confidence  for  eleven  or  twelve  years,  ever  since 
his  entry  into  college,  could  not  wish  to  be  separated  from  her,  and  her 
own  wishes  entirely  coincided  with  my  own.  It  was  only  the  intro- 
duction of  a  single  individual  and  ahe  her  son's  wife,  into  a  house 
amply  suffiLient  for  a  large  famdi  that  was  the  subject  of  consider- 
ation Thi,  whole  mattei  was  settled  in  one  evening.  Although  she 
had  never  seen  Mi«s  Moiton  she  had  heard  of  her  through  otiiers, 
and  sh(,  had  also  entire  eonfi  lence  m  my  judgment,  and  wished  to  see 
me  married." 

!em3  to  have  considered  his  mother's 
igement  entirely  a  matter  of  course,  I 


Although  my  father  s 
ready  consent  to  this  arra 
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intentions  to  Misa  Morton,  and  in  the  month  of  May,  1797, 1  set  off  for 
New  York  on  my  matrimonial  tour.  My  mother  could  rot  be  per- 
suaded to  accompany  me.  A  journey  to  New  York  was  not  then  such 
an  occasion  of  pleasure  as  it  is  now ;  and  without  any  expectation  that 
any  one  of  tay  family  relations  would  be  present  at  the  ceremony  of 
my  marriage,  I  reached  New  York,  and  settled  all  preliminaries  with 
the  lady's  friends,  fixing  the  day  on  which  the  marriage  was  to  taka 
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pkiia,  of  wLich  I  duly  informed  my  friends  in  Boston.  To  my  sur- 
jtrise,  two  days  before  the  appointed  day  my  uncle,  Edward  Dowse, 
ivith  my  aunt,  Mrs.  Dowse,  appeared,  having  come  on  solely  for  my 
wedding.  I  hud  always  been  a  great  favorite  with  them,  and  their 
presence  gave  me  great  delight. 

"On  tiie  6th  of  June,  ITST,  I  was  married  to  Miss  Morton,  by 
Dr.  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  Prcaidont  of  Princeton  College,  who 
came  from  Princeton  for  that  purpose,  the  lady  having  been  always  a 
favorite  with  him,  and  often  an  inmate  in  his  family.  The  nest  day 
we  set  forth  in  a  coach  and  four,  for  the  state  of  the  roads  at  that  day 
did  not  permit  travelling  stich  a  disfa,nce,  with  any  expedition,  with 
less  equipage.  The  stage-coaches  were  intolerable,  and  the  passage 
through  the  Sound  still  worse.  After  a  journey  of  about  five  days  we 
.  reached  the  house  of  the  Eev.  Asa  Packard,  in  Marlborough.  He  was 
the  minister  of  the  parish,  and  had  married  my  aunt,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  my  grandfather,  Josiah  Quiney  of  Brwntree.  With  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Packard  resided  my  grandmother,  Mrs.  Ann  Quiney,  and 
here  my  mother  met  us.  The  happy  unison  of  mind  and  spirit  be- 
tween my  wife  and  my  mother  which  was  soon  apparent,  and  which 
grew  into  perfect  affection,  filled  the  measure  of  my  happiness.  We 
proceeded  at  once  to  Boston,  and  from  that  time  we  formed  a  happy, 
happy  family.  My  mother  found  my  wife  all  she  had  desired,  more 
than  she  had  hoped,  and  by  my  wife  these  feelings  and  affections  were 
cordially  reciprocated." 

This  happiness  did  not  remain  long  unbroken.  In  March, 
1798,  just  before  the  birfh  of  my  father's  first  child,  his  mother 
was  suddenly  seized  with  an  infiammatioii  of  the  lung?,  of  which 
she  died  on  the  23d  of  the  month,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  her 
age.  At  the  time  of  this  caliimity  my  mother  waa  in  a  very  crit- 
ical condition,  and  her  physician  told  my  father  that  the  knowl- 
edge of  it  would  probably  prove  fatal  to  her.  It  may  be  well 
imagined  how  much  this  circumstance  must  have  aggravated  the 
agony  of  his  grief  at  the  loss  of  .such  a  parent,  who  had  been  tc- 
him,  in  his  own  words,  "father  and  mother,  brother  and  siaf«r,  a 
combination  of  all  the  relations  of  which  human  nature  is  capa- 
ble, my  friend,  my  adviser,  my  guide,  and  my  guardian."  In 
accordance  with  the  advice  of  Doctor  Danforth,  Mrs.  Quincy's 
death  waa  kept  concealed  from  her  danghter-in-Iaw,  who  sup- 
posed her  all  the  time  to  be  in  the  opposite  bedroom.     For  a 
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whole  fortnight,  wlitiin.^  er  my  falhei  went  into  my  mothei's  loom, 
he  was  obUged  to  assume  -m  appearance  of  chtertulnp  a,  ex- 
change his  moumin*  tor  his  common  dress  have  his  hair  pow- 
dei'etl,  —  powder,  it  seem'!,  being  inconsiatent  with  mourning, — • 
answer  her  anxious  que  tiouin^,  anl  quiet  her  appi ehenaions  as 
best  he  might.  It  is  jight  to  say,  however,  that  my  rauthei,  who 
detested  the  cruel  kindness  of  what  is  called  "the  breaking"  of 
ill  news,  considered  these  precautions  to  have  been  as  ill-judged 
in  regard  to  herself  as  they  were  distressing  to  her  husband. 
The  uncertainty  and  anxiety  of  her  mind,  and  the  haunting  sense 
from  which  she  could  not  escape  of  some  di-ead  mystery  brooding 
over  the  house  which  was  kept  concealed  from  her,  she  beheved 
to  have  been  more  likely  to  do  her  a  mischief  tlian  the  full 
knowledge  of  the  worst,  at  the  moment  it  happened. 

In  this  state  of  things,  it  was  of  course  impossible  that  the 
funei'al  of  ray  grandmother  should  proceed  from  the  house  in 
Pearl  Street;  and  she  was,  accordingly,  removed  to  that  of  her 
brother,  William  Phillips,  in  Tremont  Street,  opposite  the  King's 
Chapel  Churchyard.  Here  the  funeral  services  were  performed 
on  Thursday,  the  29th  of  March.  Funerals  in  those  days  were 
conducted  with  much  more  pomp  and  circumstance  tlian  now  at- 
tend them,  and  the  position  of  Mrs.  Quiacy  in  society,  and  the 
admiration  and  affection  of  her  troops  of  friends,  made  hers  a 
large  and  impressive  one.  In  the  night  afler  the  funeral  ser- 
vices, my  father,  accompanied  only  by  a  most  intimate  friend, 
John  Phillips,  followed  his  mother  to  her  appointed  resting-place 
in  the  tomb  built  by  her  husband's  orders,  at  Quinoy,  for  himself 
and  her,  in  which  none  other  was  to  be  laid.  It  was  midnight 
with  (he  moon  at  full  when  he  reached  the  spot,  and  directed 
the  sepulchre  to  be  opened.  Descending  into  it,  he  laid  his 
mother  by  the  side  of  the  husband  of  her  youth,  and  then  closed 
its  door  forever. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

1798-1805. 
'JoHM  Adams's  Wak." — Fodrth  op  July  Oilitios.  —  Defeated   fob 

COKOBESa. — JOHM     QuiSCT    AdAJIS    aUFEESEBES   HIM,    AND    IS    ALSO    DE- 
FEATED.—  In  THE  State   Sesate Attacks   the   Slave   Ratio   o* 

EETEEBEHTAiratJ.  —  ELECTED  TO  CONGRESS.  —  PrEPAEAIIOH  FOB  PaBLIA- 
MENTAHY   LlFE.  —  JoHESBY  TO  IVASHISGTOK.  —  VlSIT   TO  NewHaVES.— 

CoNHEoricDT  Fkdebalists Fedebalists  op  Ueiv  York.  —  Jacob  asd 

Washihqton  Mohtos.  —  Life  at  Washixgtoh. 

AFTER  this  rapid  succession  of  joys  and  sorrows,  Mr.  Quincy 
resumed  the  course  of  professional  and  political  life  which 
the  death  of  his  mother  had  interrupted  for  a  season.  The  gloom 
which  that  sudden  calamity  had  spread  over  his  home  was  in  due 
time  dispersed  by  the  presence  and  society  of  the  young  wife  of 
his  choice,  and  it  became  again  the  scene  of  every  domestic  hap- 
piness. In  his  profession  he  was  moderately  successful,  hut  he  i-e- 
fused  to  give  that  undivided  attention  to  the  law  which  so  jealous 
a  mistress  demands.  .  His  thoughts  were  more  earnestly  given 
to  public  affairs,  which  were  then  in  a  most  interestlnn'  and  criti- 
cal condition.  Tl  1  f  h  T  D  j  iged 
by  the  ferocious  I  m  f  1  i  1  y  had 
reached  a  point  h  arm  d  1  d  r  of 
national  independ  1  b  I  ly  1  left 
to  the  American  1  T  1  j  d  h  d  p  d  1  Di- 
rectoiy,  as  the  result  ot  the  observations  of  his  exile,  that  the 
United  States  were  of  no  more  consequence,  and  need  be  irealed 
with  no  more  ceremony,  than  Genoa.  As  Boon  as  the  Federal 
party  —  or  the  English  party,  as  the  French  government  chose  to 
regard  it  —  had  succeeded  in  electing  Adams  to  the  Presidency 
over  Jefferson,  then  considered  the  champion  of  French  ideas, 
the  Directory  proceeded  to  act  wpon  this  hint.  On  the  slightest 
pretests  of  breaches  of  neutrality,  American  ships  were,  seized 
and  confiscated;  it  was  ordained  that  American  seamen  taken  on 
board  British  ships,  even  if  it  could  be  proved  tliat  tliey  had  been 
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impressed  against  their  will,  should  be  considered  and  treated  as 
pirates ;  and  the  requisitions  for  the  qualification  of  a  ship  aa 
neutral  were  so  adjusted  as  to  make  that  rhai-acter  almost  an 
impossibility.  As  commerce  was  then  the  main  resource  of  the 
country,  and  especially  of  its  Norlliern  section,  this  slate  of  things 
not  only  touched  nearly  the  national  honor,  but  affected  the  busi- 
ness and  liveliliood  of  almost  the  entire  population.  Then  the 
affronts  offered  to  the  nation  in  the  persons  of  her  envoys,  Piuck- 
ney,  Marshall,  and  Gerry,  whom  President  Adams,  as  a  last  at- 
tempt to  obtain  redress  without  war,  had  despatched  to  Prance, 
and  the  attempt  to  extort  tribute  for  the  French  Republic,  and 
bribes  for  its  officials,  as  the  price  of  their  reception,  raised  the 
iudignafion  of  all  who  valued  the  honor  of  the  country  to  a  white 
heat.  The  measures  which  usually  precede  and  announce  a  dec- 
laration of  war  had  been  taken.  Merchant-vessels  were  per- 
mitted first  to  arm  in  their  own  defence,  and  afterwards  to  make 
prize  of  ships  making  depredations  on  our  commerce.  Later, 
public  and  private  vessels  were  authorized  to  capture  any  ai-med 
French  ships,  the  army  and  navy  were  increased,  Washington 
was  appointed  Commander-in-Chief,  the  treaties  with  France 
were  abrogated,  intercourse  with  her  citizens  prohibited,  and 
soon  Stewart,  Hull,  the  two  Decaturs,  Eodgers,  and  Bainbridge, 
besides  the  veterans  Barry  and  Truxton,  began  to  make  our  in- 
fant navy  respected  by  its  brilliant  successes  upon  the  ocean.  In 
the  stormy  excitement  caused  by  these  foreign  exasperations,  aud 
by  domestic  conflict  with  the  party  which  he  in  common  with  all 
the  Federalists  believed  to  be  in  secret  alliance,  as  it  was  in  open 
sympafiy,  with  these  insolent  enemies  of  the  nation,  Mr,  Quincy 
shared  with  all  the  energy  of  his  ai-deat  temperament  and  uncom- 
promising spirit. 

In  the  very  heat  of  these  agitations,  he  was  asked  to  deliver 
the  oration  on  the  4th  of  July,  1798,  at  the  town  celebration 
of  the  anniversary  of  Independence.  The  effect  which  his  ora- 
tion produced  upon  the  audience  in  the  Old  South  Church  was 
long  remembered  by  those  who  heard  it,  for  the  fiery  enthusiasm 
it  aroused,  and  the  passionate  tears  it  drew  forth.  The  interest 
it  excited  was  not  confined  to  the  public  to  wliicli  it  was  ad- 
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die-sed  It  WIS  reprinted  m  Philadplphia,  fhen  the  se  it  ot  gov- 
ernment, ind  elitited  tniny  giatitjing  exjjresaiou'.  of  then  si  n-e 
of  lis  timelmesa  icd  its  menls  fiom  eminent  men  m  diiti  reat 
parts  of  the  countrj  Its  style  wis  not  free  from  the  usuil  ihe- 
toric'tl  exces'ies  of  joung  orators  but  it  bieathed  the  spiiit  of 
liberty,  and  nas  informed  mith  the  spiiit  of  the  tiraei,  ind  i»  not 
uninterc-ting  now  as  an  e\pre3Sion  of  tlie  prevailing  passions 
that  inspired  it  The  following  letter  from  tlie  President  of  the 
UnifeJ  btit  s  la  the  unlj  fnr  foi  which  I  have  room. 

President  Adams  to  Mu.  Quikcy. 

"Beak  Sir;  —  I  have  received  and  read  with  great  pleasure  your 
brilliant  oration.  It  is  as  sensible  as  it  is  eloquent.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  precious  morsels  that  our  country  baa  produced  upon  such  occa- 
sions. I  hope  it  will  be  the  means  of  bringing  you  forward  out  of  that 
domestic  repose  in  which  yott  seem  to  place  too  much  of  your  delight. 
I  cannot  blame  you,  however. 

"  I  loye  you  the  better  for  the  motto  on  your  title-page.*  It  is  an 
amiable  tribute  from  such  a  son  to  such  a  father. 

"My  compliments  to  Mrs.  Quincy. 

"  I  am,  dear  ar,  yours,  &c., 

"Joiis  Adams." 

It  was  a  good  deal  owing  to  the  reputation  Mr.  Quincy  gained 
by  this  oration,  that  fbe  Federalists  selected  him  as  their  candi- 
date for  Congress  at  the  election  of  November,  1800.  lie  was 
twenty-eight  years  o!d,  but  this  was  regarded  then  as  so  infantile 
an  age  for  a  member  of  Congress,  that  the  Democratic  papers 
called  aloud  for  a  cradle  to  rock  the  Federal  candidate  in.  His 
antagonist  was  Dr.  William  Eustis,  who  had  served  on  the  medi- 
cal staff  of  the  Eevolutionary  army,  and  was  an  activ  e  partisan 
of  the  anti-Washington  school  of  politics.  He  was  afterwards 
Secretary  of  War,  under  Jefferson  and  Madison,  and  later  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts,  in  which  ofiiee  be  died  in  1825,  The 
election  of  1800  was  a  hotly  contested  and  very  close  one.  Mr. 
Quincy  had  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  town  of  Boston,  but 

«  An  extract  from  the  "  Observatlous  on  the  Boston  Port  Biil,"  &o.,  by  Jo- 
siah  Quincy,  Jr. 
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h       w  1  ome  by  those  of  Ibe  country  towns,  now  form- 

h  y    £  Norfolk,  wliich  then  made  a  part  of  the  First 

Co  in-  ID   trict.     This  success  of  an  Anti-Federal  Candi- 

da 1  y  Elronghold  of  Federalism  was  a  part  of  the 

p       cal  In  which  destroyed  forever  the  national  asceii- 

dencj  1  F  leral  party.  For  at  the  national  elecfion  held  at 
this  same  time,  John  Adams  was  defeated,  and  the  Federal  party 
fell  with  him,  as  a  national  force.  This  result  was  due  in  some 
degree  to  divisions  ia  the  Federal  ranks,  arising  partly  from  ani- 
mosities personal  to  Mr.  Adams,  hut  chiefly  from  his  nomination 
of  a  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  France.  He  did  not  take  ihis 
step,  however,  until  the  Directory,  through  Talleyrand,  then  Min- 
ister for  Foreign  Afiairs,  had  given  him  the  assurance  of  a  re- 
spectful reception  for  his  envoy,  which  he  had  exacted  as  a 
condition  precedent  of  a  renewal  of  diplomatic  intercourse.  The 
gi-eat  body  of  ihe  Federalists,  under  the  lead  of  Hamilton,  were 
eager  for  a  war  wiih  France,  partly  from  abhorrence  of  her  revo- 
lutionary excesses  and  from  sympathy  with  the  English  crusade 
against  them,  and  partly  from  the  belief  that  it  would  rally  the 
country  to  their  side,  and  secure  their  continuance  in  power. 
Mr.  Adams  acted  as  the  head  of  the  natioit,  and  not  as  the  head 
of  a  partj  and  took  the  lesponsibility  of  saving  his  coiiotiy  fiom 
a  war  sure  to  >e  di'^astroua  and  pos  illy  fatal  to  her,  without 
consulting  h  s  Ca!  met,  or  legatding  the  ho  tihtj  of  the  Senate, 
or  of  lie  pirty  it  lii^e  Tlo  counge  inl  hrmness  which  he 
evraced  at  th  s  most  ciitical  point  of  our  hiotory  thjugh  he  thus 
foifeited  the  good  opinion  and  good  will  of  multitule^  of  old 
fueuda  and  former  politcal  associates  -md  in  some  dpgree  em 
bittered  the  long  lemamder  of  his  1  fe,  ire  now  fitly  lecognized 
by  hiatoij  and  lis  coiduct  m  this  difficult  dilemma  ii  accepted 
as  the  crowning  act  of  his  tdministration,  and  the  fit  rounding  of 
bis  life  long  career  of  public  service  But  it  is  not  i  kelj  that 
any  degiee  of  onaa  mity  between  the  head  anl  the  menibeis  of 
the  Federal  party  could  have  s'nel  it  fiom  dis  olution  The 
time  liad  come  foi  the  paity  of  the  old  ideas  to  yield  to  the  piity 
of  the  new.  It  was  the  next  .tep  in  the  gieat  succession  of  revo 
lutiong,  none  of  wliich  ever  go  backward.     A  reprieve  for  four 
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yeara  im  ill  tint  ^ictorj  itself  coiilcl  ha%e  won  for  it  It  e^. 
tinUion  wi^  a  moral  inl  political  uglcs  ity  Tie  Fedeiah  ts 
f-uled  m  a  deapprate  ind  inlefensible  attempt  to  &ubatiluti,  Euir 
for  the  detp&ted  Jefilisoti  in  the  choice  betneen  the  tno  Demo- 
cratic ctndidateg  who  had  an  equal  number  of  ■votes  ii  tlie  Eloc 
toral  College,  and  they  ncier  again  ieco\eted  the  control  of  the 
national  government  Still,  they  counted  m  then  ranks  a  great 
piopoifion  of  the  wcalthj,  mtellisent,  and  ediiLated  cHsaea  and 
the  moial  influence  of  thrir  resistance  to  the  opiniona  and  the 
]jolitj  of  the  oppo  ite  paity  wis  not  without  a  modifjing  effeut 
upon  the  one  and  the  other 

As  a  ULce  snry  con  equence  of  the  fall  of  Mi  Adanii  the 
diplomatic  careei  of  his  eon,  Jol  n  Qmnty  Adams  came  to  in 
end  foi  a  season  He  retuined  to  Amenca  in  1801  established 
himself  m  Boston  and  resumed  the  practice  of  the  law  He  ivas 
immediately  pUccd  m  the  S  S  tf  a  d  when  the  election  of 
1802  ipproached  the  Fede    1  m  ra        cened  the  idea  not 

unreasonably,  that  his  nm  1      i  n  would  secuie  his 

election  to  Congress  over  D     Fu  Th    proposition  was  ac- 

cordingly made  to  him,  but  h    p  ly     fused  to  stand  in  Mr. 

Quincy's  way.     Mr.  Quincy,  1  ,         Id  not  stand  in  the 

way  of  the  success  of  his  party,  if  it  could  be  gained  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  more  acceptable  candidate  in  his  place.  So  he 
absolutely  declined  being  a  candidate  as  against  Mr.  Adams, 
whose  nomination  was  finally  arranged.  Bat  the  result  did  not 
answer  the  expectations  of  any  of  the  parties  to  the  transaction. 
For  Dr.  Eustis  was  chosen  and  Mr.  Adams  beaten,  and  that  by 
rather  more  votes  than  Mr.  Quincy  had  been  two  years  before. 
Some  portion  of  the  disfavor  with  which  the  ftther  was  regarded 
by  many  of  the  Federalists  was  doubtless  visited  upon  the  son, 
and  made  them  cool  in  their  support  of  him.  He  had  also 
himself  offended  his  party  by  proposing  iu  the  State  Senate  that 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  Councillors,  then  chosen  by  the  Legis- 
lature, should  be  given  lo  the  Democrats.  This  magnanimity 
did  not  commend  itself,  in  those  high  party  times,  to  men  yet 
smarting  under  a  national  defeat,  but  who  still  i-etained  the  con- 
trol of  their  own  State.     Indeed,  it  was  looked  upon  by  m;my  of 
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tliem  ai  an  overture  for  Deraocratia  grace  and  favor.  Accord- 
ingly, ivlitjn  Jlr.  AJams  was  a  candidate  to  fill  a  vawincy  in  tlie 
United  States  Senate,  in  February,  1803,  against  Colonel  Timo- 
thy Pickering,  whom  his  father  had  dismisied  from  the  Secre- 
taryship of  State,  this  same  feeling  of  disapprohatioa  and  distrust 
nearly  defeated  him.  He  was  finally  elected,  hoiveyer,  which 
left  the  candidateship  for  the  House  of  Eepresenla lives  open  to 
Mr.  Quincy,  who  prevailed  over  his  old  competitor  by  a  good 
majority,  in  Kovemher,  1804.  At  the  spring  election  of  that 
year  he  had  heen  placed  io  the  State  Senate,  a  promotion  not 
undeserved  by  his  long  and  patient  service  of  his  party,  and, 
especially,  by  his  handsome  behavior  in  the  matter  of  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Adams  two  years  before.  Thus  his  iirst  public 
position  was  in  the  Upper  House  of  the  State  Legislature,  witliout 
having  passed  through  the  usual  probation  in  the  lower  branch. 

At  the  national  election  of  November,  1804,  wheo  Mr.  Qaincy 
was  chosen  to  Congress,  Mr.  Jefferson  received  the  unexpected 
compliment  of  the  vote  of  Massaclinselfs.  Up  to  that  year  the 
State  had  choaen  Presidential  Electors  through  the  Legislature, 
which  had  always  been  ia  the  hands  of  the  Federalists.  The 
Democrats  had  all  along  demanded  that  the  choice  should  be 
made  by  jtopular  vofe,  and  this  year  their  importunity  had  so 
far  prevailed  that  the  General  Court  consented  that  the  people 
should  pas6  upon  the  question,  but  insisted  that  it  should  be 
done  by  "general  ticket,"  ivhichj  it  was  thought,  would  insure 
the  choice  of  Federal  electors.  To  their  great  surprise,  which 
was  hardly  greater  than  that  of  their  antagoni5b=,  the  Demo- 
cratie  candidates  prevailed.  This  was  a  cruel  mortification  to 
the  Fedei-alists  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  and  none  the  less  be- 
cause it  was  largely  owing  to  their  own  divisions  and  over-confi- 
dence. The  following  letter  from  BIr.  -Tohn  Quincy  Adams,  who 
was  then  in  full  fellowship  with  the  Federal  party,  was  written 
on  the  'occitsion  of  this  catastrophe, 

ilK.  J.  Q.  Adahs  to  Mr.  Qcikcy. 

"WASin^inTOS  CiTi,  4th  Deccinb«r,  1304. 
"Dear  Sni:  —  1  received  yom- favor  of  the  23d  instant  the  even- 
ing before  last,  and  am  liappj  to  End  you  eiijo;  ing  so  good  spirits  amid 
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tbe  dUcomQtm-e  of  honest  principles  ivhicU  iias  occurred  in  our  good 
old  parent  Massac^usftts.  Tiiia  event,  tbougli  altogether  unexpected 
to  me,  is  easily  accounted  for  after  it  has  happened.  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, impute  it  to  the  measures  adopted  by  the  Legislature  at  their 
Bmumer  season.  All  I  can  believe  on  that  subject  is,  that  those  meae- 
nrea  were  not  adequate  to  produce  the  good  effects  intended  by  tiera. 
They  were  good  medicines  rendered  ineffectnal  by  the  patient's  habit 
of  body. 

"  The  caueea  which  have  produced  tlie  revolution  in  tlio  politics  of 
Massachnsetta  are  many,  —  more  than  I  have  time  to  detiul.  But 
above  all,  —  more  than  any  Federalist  I  have  seen  or  heard  is  willing 
t«  allow,  — the  want  of  union,  and  coaseciucntly  of  zeal  among  them- 
selves, is  among  the  most  potent  of  these  causes,  though  of  this  we 
hear  little  or  nothing.  Tlie  Federalists  diifer  aniong  tliemselves  upon 
ta&ny  fundamenlal  points  to  such  a  degree  that  tliey  cannot  act  with 
the  vigor  which  concert  always  produces.  Many  of  them  are  too 
much  devoted  to  personal  and  selfish  views  to  make  any  sacrifice  to 
party  purposes.  Such  men  never  can  be  of  much  nse,  and  yet  they 
are  always  heavy  burdens  upon  the  party  with  wliich  tliey  are  associ- 
ated. In  the  days  of  Cato  and  Csjsar,  the  men  who  had  no  affections 
but  for  their  gardens  and  their  statues  and  their  palaces  were  des- 
tined to  be  vanquished,  and  were  so.  Our  situation  has  many  points 
of  resemblance  with  that,  and,  though  with  much  milder  symptoms, 
we  shall  find  tlie  same  virtues  and  vices  characterize  both  the  rival 
parties.  Besides  all  this,  the  influence  of  Federalism  must  sink  before 
the  increasing  popularity  of  Mr.  Jefferson  and  his  administration,  —  a 
popularity  founded  on  the  prosperity  of  the  nation,  which  his  blunders 
have  not  been  able  to  counteract,  and  of  which  he  has  all  the  credit. 
The  mischiefs  of  which  his  immoderate  thirst  for  that  popularity  are 
laying  the  foundation,  are  not  immediately  perceived;  their  effects  ai^e 
not  yet  felt,  and  probably  will  not  he  felt  during  his  life.  His  political 
persecutions,  as  they  oppress  only  individuals,  are  not  interesting  to  the 
mass  of  the  people,  and  during  the  fonr  years  of  his  Presidency  Fortune 
has  taken  a  pleasure  in  making  his  greatest  weaknesses  and  follies  issue 
more  successfully  than  if  he  had  been  inspired  with  the  profbundest 
wisdom.  How  long  this  state  of  things  will  last,  it  is  only  in  the  hands 
of  Providence  to  decide ;  but  while  it  does  last,  the  Federalists  must 
connt  upon  being  in  a  minority,  and  as  the  majority  consists  of  men  of 
violent  temper  and  malignant  passions,  this  minority  will  be  as  much 
persecuted  and  oppressed  as  they  will  dare,  and  as  the  people  will 
countenance  them  in. 
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"From  this  view  of  things  I  lament  the  change  in  Massachusetta, 
because  it  opens  prospecis  of  injiisfice  and  of  comiption,  the  extent 
of  whieh  cannot  be  easily  foreseen.  But  I  lament  it,  as  1  lament  the 
ravages  of  an  earthquake  or  a  humcane, — as  an  evil  which  human  wis- 
dom cannot  avert,  and  which  Heaven  doubtless  intends  for  wise  thougU 
inscrutable  purposes.  In  saying  this  I  do  not  intend  to  express  any- 
thing like  despair  of  the  public  weaL  There  is  but  one  set  of  princi- 
ples which  appear  to  me  applicable  to  all  times  and  to  all  places,  —to 
EUCcesB  or  defeat,  — to  public  or  private  life.  In  the  steady  pursuit  of 
those  principles,  the  rise  and  fall  of  patties  or  of  nations  ought  no  more 
to  affect  us,  when  we  are  ourselves  involved  in  the  issue,  than  when 
tt.ey  are  mere  objects  of  philosophical  contemplation.  I  hare  no 
doabt  but  that,  sooner  or  later,  new  divisions  of  parlies  and  new  ob- 
jects of  public  interest  will  occur,  upon  which  we  may  expect  to  share 
more  of  the  public  favor  in  continued  eiforts  for  the  public  interest, 

"  I  shall  subscribe  for  you,  according  to  your  wish,  to  the  National 
Intelligencer,  which  is  something  more  than  demi-official, — which  con- 
taina  the  most  important  of  the  public  documents,  and  the  most  accu- 
rate reports  of  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Eepreseutatives.  Its  can- 
dor aad  its  falsehoods  are  moreover  so  perfectly  characteristic  of  the 
system  it  supports,  that  an  indifferent  pei-son  of  tolerable  penetration 
might  take  the  measure  of  our  administration,  heart  and  head,  from 
this  paper,  as  accurately  as  a  profile  may  be  taken  by  physiognotrace.* 

"I  have  scarcely  room  to  say  how  much  I  am  yours, 

"J.  Q,  Adams." 

■While  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts,  1804-5,  Mr. 
Qnincy  made  his  first  public  manifestation  of  that  sense  of  the 
dangers  with  which  slavery  threatened  the  liberties  of  the  na- 
tion, which  informed  so  large  a  part  of  bis  public  aetiou  from  that 
lime  down  to  fhe  end  of  his  life.  During  his  Senatorship  at  this 
time  he  principally  distinguished  himself  by  actively  promoting  a 
movement  for  eliminating  from  the  national  Constitution  fhe  clai^ae 
permitting  ihe  Slave  Slates  to  count  three  fiflhs  of  their  slaves 
as  a  part  of  their  basis  of  representation.  Though  he  could  not 
have  fully  foreseen  the  tyrannical  power  wiih  which  this  clause 
of  the  Conslitution  was  destined  to  invest  a  compact  oligarchy 
resting  on  the  ownership  of  human  beings,  nor  all  Ihe  ills  which 

•  Ot "  plij'aiognotypa."     The  word  is  dntious  In  the  originn  vi-rithiE' 
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were  fo  flow  fi'otn  it,  still  his  mora!  and  political  sagacity  dis- 
cerned thsit  a,  liarvest  of  evils  ivaa  included  in  tLis  germ  of  mia- 
chief,  of  which  he  abowed  that  the  first  fruits  had  heeii  already 
perceived  in  the  defeat  of  Adams  by  Jefferson,  and  in  the  ascen- 
dency of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  eountry.  "  The  Northern 
States  must  and  will,"  said  he,  "keep  up  the  strug|;le;  and  if 
gentlemen  do  not  now  agree  with  us,  the  time  will  come  when  all 
will  concur  in  this  common  cause.  On  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  the  prosperity  and  the  continuance  of  the  Union  de- 
pend." It  is  a  curious  fact  in  the  natural  history  of  parties,  that 
the  prophetic  instinct  of  the  Democrats  led  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all 
of  them  to  vote  against  this  resolution,  which  was  adopted  by  an 
almost  sixiet  party  vote.  So  early  did  they  begin  to  justify  the 
taunt  of  John  Randolph,  inspired  by  the  contempt  the  slavehold- 
ers always  felt  for  their  Northern  tools,  and  which  they  did  not 
take  the  ti'ouble  to  conceal,  —  "Northern  gentlemen  think  to 
govern  us  by  our  Hack  slaves ;  but,  let  me  tell  them,  we  intend 
to  govern  them  by  their  white  slaves  !  "  Perhaps  there  was  no 
man  who  divined  sooner,  and  indicated  more  clearly  and  more 
persistently,  the  fatal  nature  of  slavery,  and  the  necessity  of  in- 
stant and  constant  resistance  to  its  aggresaion^,  than  Mr.  Quincy. 
On  this  point  he  never  wavered.  During  the  calmest  of  the 
halcyon  days  of  the  "  Era  of  Good  Feeling,"  hii  prescient  soul 
foreboded  the  coming  storm.  I  well  remember  more  than  once 
during  my  boyhood  being  present  at  conversations  between  liim- 
self  and  his  friends,  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  certainty  of  great 
convulsions  in  the  future,  to  arise  from  this  attempt  to  make  a 
union  out  of  parts  which  could  not  coalesce  in  the  nature  of 
things.  "You  and  I  may  not  live  to  see  the  day,"  he  would  say 
to  his  friends;  "but  before  that  boy  is  off  the  stage,  he  will  see 
this  country  torn  in  pieces  by  the  fierce  passions  which  are  now 
sleeping ! "  His  friends  would  generally  smile  and  shake  the 
head,  regarding  him  as  a  prophet  of  ill,  and  of  ill  that  could 
never  come  to  pass.  Indeed,  it  was  the  earnestness  of  his  con- 
victions on  this  point  and  cognate  ones,  and  the  strength  of  ex- 
pression with  which  he  uttered  them,  that  made  his  party  friends 
rather  afraid  of  him,  and  gave  him  tlie  reputation  of  imprudence 
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and  violonce,  —  whicli  is  at  once  the  proof  and  the  penalty  of 
heing  in  advance  of  one's  time,  and  which  douhtless  stood  in  the 
way  of  his  higher  pohtical  advancement.  He  did,  however,  live 
to  see  the  fulfilment  of  his  prophecies,  and  with  singular  literal- 
ness,  as  we  shall  see  by  and  by,  and  to  rejoice  to  know  that  the 
storm  which  he  had  prognosticated  with  such  assured  certainty 
only  cleared  and  purified  the  air,  and  destroyed  nothing  the  de- 
siruetion  of  which  was  not  a  blessing. 

This  same  winter  he  began  to  make  his  preparations  for  the 
new  duties  upon  which  he  was  about  to  enter,  with  characteristic 
zeal  and  industry.     Of  these  he  gives  the  following  account :  — 

"  In  consequence  of  my  election  as  member  of  Congress,  I  began, 
on  the  Ist  of  January,  1805,  a  course  of  preparatory  etudiea,  having 
for  their  object  a  minute  knowledge  of  American  history  and  politics, 
especially  that  part  of  both  comprised  between  tie  adoption  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  and  that  period.  As  this  knowledge  was  only  to 
be  acquired  by  a  recurrence  to  the  debates,  newspapers,  temporary 
pamphlets,  and  official  reports  of  the  intervening  years,  I  set  myself  at 
work  immediately  to  examine  and  digest  these  documents,  arranging 
them,  and  the  principles  and  questions  a^tated  in  them,  so  that  as  far 
as  possible  I  might  obtfun  a.  command  of  all  the  topics  which  then  or 
before  had  divided  the  American  people.  With  this  design  1  opened 
a  folio  commonplace-book,  on  John  Locke's  plan,  embracing  abstracts 
and  researches  into  the  history  of  the  United  States  relative  to  all  the 
topics  I  deemed  it  proper  for  me  to  understand,  —  a  work  which  cost 
me  no  small  labor.  The  scantiness  of  documents,  and  the  difficulty 
then  of  obtaining  them,  made  the  procuring,  analyzing,  and  abstracting 
them  —  from  the  minuteness  required,  and  the  little  intertet  of  their 
nature  —  irksome  as  well  as  laborious.  Many  things  were  inserted  in 
that  commonplace-book  which  I  afterwards  found  to  be  of  little  use,  or 
to  be  more  fully  acquired  elsewhere.  But  the  design  was  good  and 
honorable,  and  I  never  regard  well-directed  labor  as  lost." 

As  a  part  of  his  preparation  for  Congressional  life,  my  father 
diligenlly  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  French  language, 
of  which  he  had  already  llie  smattering  then,  not  to  say  now, 
thought  RufRdent  for  (he  occasions  of  a  university  education. 
In  this  he  so  far  succeeded  as  to  speak  French  well  enough  to 
converge  easily  nith  tlie  foreign  ministers,  and  other  European 
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Tisitora  whom  he  met  at  ■Waaliiiigton,  who  were  not  at  homt;  in 
English.  The  facility  of  speaking  it  he  lost  with  the  disuse  of 
the  habit  after  leaving  Congi-ess ;  but  he  retained  to  the  last  the 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  language  which  comes  of  a  thorough 
study  of  its  principles  and  grammatical  structure.  In  the  year 
1805  he  began  keeping  a  copious  diary,  in  which  he  recorded  his 
studies,  which  were  various  in  kind  and  surprising  in  amount, 
especially  when  we  consider  that  he  was  an  active  member  of 
the  State  Legislature,  and  much  occupied  with  private  affaii-s 
and  the  demands  of  eociety.  Dinner-parties  and  visitors  are 
constantly  interrupting  his  studies.  Besides  records  of  conver- 
sations, which  are  only  too  few  and  brief,  it  contains  remarks  on 
the  works  of  literature  he  was  reading,  with  long  extracts  in 
English,  Latin,  and  French.  And  this  in  addition  U>  the  diy  and 
laborious  researches  of  which  I  have  already  given  his  own  ac- 
count. And  besides  these  serious  studies  he  appears  to  have 
amused  himself  with  the  pursuit  of  botany,  from  which,  how- 
ever, he  was  soon  driven  by  the  exactions  of  politics.  I  will 
here  insert  a  few  extracts  fi-om  this  diary. 

'* Januarys. —  In  conversation  with  Theophilus  Parsons  on  the 
strength  of  the  prejudices  of  religious  sectaries,  he  related  thia  anec- 
dote. The  disputes  between  the  CalvinJsta  and  Arians  ran  high  in 
Newburyport.  Two  of  the  former,  men  of  excellent  morals,  —  and, 
religious  prejudices  out  of  the  question,  of  ordinary  candor,  —  were 
conversing  together  concerning  a  neighbor  who  adhered  to  the  latter 
doetrinCiS.  '  It  is  a  strange  thing,'  said  one,  '  that  a  man  so  perverse  in 
his  doctrines  should  be  so  exemplary  in  his  life.'  '  I  have  often  thought 
so,'  said  the  other ;  '  I  have  narrowly  watched  that  man  for  ten  years 
pMt,  and  it  seems  as  if  iJie  very  DevU  helped  7dm  to  he  good ! ' " 

The  next  name  in  the  diary  will  recall  to  the  minds  of  many 
of  my  readers  the  image  of  the  courteous,  cheerful,  lively  gentle- 
man of  the  old  school  whose  hospitalities  they  have  enjoyed  on 
the  banks  of  the  Kennebeck.  Born  in  England  about  ihe  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century,-  the  son  of  Samuel  Vaughan  (whom  Junius 
has  damned,  I  believe  very  unjustly,  to  everlasting  fame),  a  pupil 
of  Dr.  Priestley,  educated  at  Cambridge,  Edinburgh,  and  the  Inns 
of  Court,  the  friend  and  editor  of  Franklin,  the  intimate  of  the 
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Wlig  celebrities  of  the  period  of  Burke  and  Fox,  a  member  of 
Pai-liament,  a  voluntary  exile  from  England  at  the  lime  of  Pitfa 
"  Reia;n  of  Terror"  for  his  sympathy  with  the  French  Revolution 
BamiVhcam  h  7bl95<I         b 

h      dhmlf       H       w        uMn      h 

n  d  gadp  hm    aid 


h     p         mi  33  m  d 

"He  sajd  that  Swinburne,  a  celebrated  traveller,  had  assured  him 
that  in  Italy  the  tbermometer  had  in  one  jear  at  Rome  siood  for  thir- 
teen days  from  three  to  five  degrees  below  tipher  of  Fahienheit 
Thi3  fatt  he  deemed  important  to  show  that  the  Italian  chmate  had 
not  ameliorated,  as  some  had  pretended,  in  modern  times" 

"January  17.. —  In  tlie  evening,  Vaughan  at  mj  house  mentioned 
a  fact  relative  to  the  state  of  Greek  learning  in  France  and  England 
■which  surprised  me.  Just  before  the  French  Revolution,  said  Vaughan, 
the  Archbishop  of  Toulouse  informed  me  thit  the  Greek  language 
had  gone  much  out  of  repute  in  France  with  hterarj  men  He  did 
not  beheve  there  were  four  noblemen  in  the  kingdom  who  under- 
stood it.  In  England,  said  Vauglian,  it  was  then  and  is  still  considered 
an  essential  branch  of  education  for  the  nobility,  —  many  of  them  are 
very  good  Greek  scholars." 

"April  23.  —  In  conversation  with  Fisher  Ames,  —  were  speaking 
of  the  dispositions  which  made  men  the  least  manageable  partisans. 
'It  has  long  been  my  opinion,'  said  he,  'that  of  all  passions  eantiy  is 
the  greatest  corrupter  of  good  dispositions.  Others  subside  occasion- 
ally. Avarice  sometimes  sleeps.  But  vanity  is  a  perpetual  trade- 
wind,  always  moved  by  a  single  cause,  and  always  setting  one  way.' " 

"June  29.  —  Dined  at  Mr.  (Theodore)  Lyman's.  Es-President 
John  Adams  went  to  town  with  me  in  my  carriage.     In  courae  of  con- 
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Tersation  Mr.  Adama  said :  '  No  writer  lias  ever  yet  displayed  all  tlie 
terrors  of  democracy  in  our  language.  All  the  learned  men  in  Europe 
liave  had  an  interest  in  throwing  a  veil  over  ifs  enormities,  aa  they  have 
all  felt  the  necessity  of  preserving  a  portion  of  its  spirit  in  their  eon- 
stitutions.  In  the  history  of  Naples  and  of  the  Italian  repuhlicB  the 
truest  picture  of  its  progress  and  fate  is  drawn.'  Speaiing  concerning 
the  meriia  of  history,  he  said  that  it  ever  gave  a  poor  representation 
of  the  causes  of  events  and  of  the  motives  of  the  actors,  and  even  of 
the  most  important  agents  in  the  revolutions  of  the  world.  History  is 
always  occupied  about  the  painted  head  of  the  ship.  It  says  nothing 
ahout  the  helmsman,  or  the  common  sailor,  to  whose  sldll  and  activity 
success  is  really  attributable.  It  is  well  known  that,  in  the  revolution 
of  Holland,  a  private  individual,  whose  name  is  scarcely  remembered, 
did  more  towards  exciting,  and  making  it  successful,  than  William  the 
First.  But  William  had  fortune  and  military  skill,  was  connected 
with  one  of  the  most  influential  femilies  by  marriage,  and,  what  was 
of  full  aa  much  consequence  as  all,  he  was  of  a  noble  femily,  with  a 
title. 

"  At  dinner  the  conversation  turned  on  Bonaparte  and  the  proba- 
bility of  his  successful  establishment  of  a  new  dynasty.  Dr.  Dexter 
thought  that  he  would  transmit  the  French  empire  to  his  family ;  that 
the  French  were  tired  of  revolutions,  and  must  have  a  master;  and 
that  the  head  of  the  army  must  be  king.  I  controverted  the  prob- 
ability of  the  continuance  of  power  in  the  Bonapaitian  race,  because 
it  was  little  likely  that  any  of  Bonaparte's  brothers  would  be  able  to 
keep  the  army,  who  would  always  follow,  in  a  military  government, 
the  actual  and  not  the  titular  leader. 

"The  dispute  growing  somewhat  ardent,  Adams  interrupted  us, 
saying;  'Dr.  Dexter,  you  have  certainly  the  Roman  legions  against 
you.  This  conversation,  however,  reminds  me  of  an  anecdote.  About 
the  time  of  the  National  Convention  Dr.  Priestley  breakfasted  with  me. 
He  was  exulting  at  the  prospect  which  the  French  had  of  now  finally- 
establishing  their  freedom.  "  But  do  you  believe.  Doctor,  that  liberty  is 
now  finally  established,  and  that  monarchy  in  some  shape  or  other  will 
not  again  be  reinstated  in  France  ?  "  "  Yes,"  said  he.  "  And  why  ?  " 
"Why,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "because  I  beheve  the  French  monarchy 
to  be  the  lenih  liom  of  the  beast,  mendoned  in  the  Revelations,  and 
that  it  has  no  t  ftllen  forever  Observ  n^  I  s  ppose  from  my  coun- 
tenance thit  I  w  a  1  ot  altogetl  er  a  convert  to  1  s  opinion  on  that 
ground,  afl:e  a  n  on  ent  Is  tat  on  he  procee  led  I  confess,  how- 
ever, I  I  Ul       n    do  bt       K    I  rg        „     th         osterlayTwaa 
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reading  tie  travels  of  a  Frenchman  in  England,  in  tlia  year  1658,  — 
the  year  of  Cromwell's  death,  and  just  before  that  event,  Tlie  writer 
Bays  that  he  finds  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  in  private  crrclea 
concerning  the  merits  and  character  of  the  Protector;  but  in  one 
Odng,  saya  he,  all  men  of  ail  parlies  and  all  characters  are  agreed,  — - 
that  in  no  shape  will  monarchy  he  ever  again  reinstated  in  this  island, 
and  above  all,  not  in  (he  ancient  family!"'" 

One  would  thiok  that  tlie  most  serupuloua  consKientionsness 
might  have  been  satisfied  with  the  abundant  and  various  industry 
of  which,  Eis  I  have  deacaibed  it,  my  father's  diary  is  the  record. 
It  was  not  cDough,  however,  to  conlent  his  own,  aiid  he  more 
than  once  laments  his  "neglect  of  that  moral  and  mental  cultiva- 
tion "  which  lie  regards  as  _"  the  noblest  of  human  pureuits."  And 
with  most  superfluous  penitence,  on  one  occasion  he  says :  "  I  re- 
solve, therefore,  in  future  to  be  more  circumspect,  —  to  hoard  my 
moments  with  a  more  thrifty  spirit  — to  listen  less  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  indolence,  and  so  quicken  that  spirit  of  inteljectual  im- 
provement to  which  I  devote  my  life."  And  at  a  later  date  he 
thus  laments  over  his  shortcomings,  in  a  spirit  of  most  gratuitous 
self-reproach,  inasmuch  as  it  seems  to  spring  from  regret  that  he 
could  not  employ  all  his  lime  in  two  different  ways  at  once. 

^^  September  IS,  1805.  —  Since  the  above,  my  studies  have  been  pro- 
gressive, although  this  record  has  been  stationary.  I  have  maintained 
a  regular  course  of  pursuit,  with  as  little  deviation  as  calls  of  duty  or 
the  interruptions  of  friendship  would  permit  The  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining public  documents  in  a  succesisive  series  has  made  unavoidable 
a  change  in  my  original  plan  of  political  inquiry;  and  the  quick  step 
with  which  the  session  is  hastening  upon  me  lias  made  neoessary  a 
particular  reference  to  such  investigations  as  the  state  of  present  poli- 
tics made  most  imperiously  requisite.  To  these  objects  the  literary 
projects  I  had  connected  in  my  plan  of  study  have  been  foi-ced  to  yield. 
My  botanical  spirit  has  been  permitted  to  rest,  although  Nature  has 
solicited  it  with  her  later  flowers.  De  Eetz  and  the  factions  of  the 
sixteenth  century  have  been  lost  amid  the  nearer  tumults  of  the  he- 
ginning  of  the  nineteenth.  Even  Shakespeare  and  Qninetllian  have 
been  forgotten  under  the  pressure  of  incumbent  and  irksome  re- 
searches. Among  the  filth  of  party  newspapers  and  pamphlets  I  have 
been  drawing  forth  minute  but  important  facts,  and  exti'acting  the 
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Blight  thread  of  a  cobweb  policy.  The  necessity  to  abstract,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  result  of  my  inquiries,  baa  imposed  much  tedious  labor, 
which  has  ^vea  me  an  apology  for  neglecting  this  short  record." 

At  length  the  time  was  at  hand  when  he  ivas  to  eater  on  his  new 
career  of  Congressional  life,  and  he  made  his  serious  preparations 
for  the  journey  to  Washington.  It  ivaa  no  holiday  excursion  in 
those  days  before  steam,  before  tolerable  stage-coaches,  before 
passable  roads,  and  before  bridges.  The  taverns  along  the  road 
were  of  a  very  indifferent  description,  even  for  that  day,  when  the 
best  city  hostelries  were  the  horror  of  civilized  Iravellera.  My 
mother  used  to  describe  the  discomforts  and  the  daogei-s  even  of 
the  journeys  to  Washington,  as  tilings  to  remember  to  the  end  of 
a  long  life.  The  accidents  caused  by  the  horrible  condition  of  the 
roads,  the  distance  from  help  in  the  solitary  places  through  which 
the  route  mostly  lay,  tjie  terrors  of  the  ferry-boats  on  the  rivers 
that  had  them,  and  the  yet  greater  terrors  of  fording  those  (hat 
bad  them  not,  made  those  espedifians  anything  but  pleasurable 
to  make  or  to  remember.  The  universal  nomadic  public  of  the 
present  day,  when,  as  Thackeray  says,  "  we  no  longer  travel, 
we  only  arrive"  can  form  but  an  inadequate  notion  of  the  weari- 
ness and  the  actual  bodily  suffering  which  their  fathers  endured 
in  the  pursuit  of  business  or  pleasure,  stretched  on  the  rack  of 
the  old-fashioned  stage-coaches,  and  broken  upon  four  wheels  at 
once.  If  they  could,  tJiey  would  be  more  patient  than  they  ai'e 
if  they  arrive  in  New  York  too  late  for  dinner,  after  breakfasting 
in  Boston,  or  are  delayed  more  than  two  days  in  their  flight  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  farthest  Western  frontier  of  ciyilization.  We 
who  have  lived  on  the  debatable  ground  between  the  old  and 
the  new,  when  steam  had  bridged  the  sounds  and  the  rivers,  and 
shortened  by  half  the  time  and  by  more  than  half  the  fatigues 
of  travel,  yet  remember  enough  of  the  former  days  to  be  able  to 
say  with  authority  that  they  were  not  better  than  these.  But 
this  chapter  cannot  be  better  ended  than  by  Mr.  Quincy's  own 
account  of  his  journey,  and  his  arrangements  for  his  first  winter 
in  Washington.  He  set  out  early  in  November,  with  his  wife 
and  eldest  daughtpr,  travelling  in  his  own  carriage,  and  was 
about  a  month  on  the  road,  including  =hort  vitit';  in  New  York, 
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Philadulplin,  ind  Ijillimote  He  Lft  t  journil  ff  i  portion  of 
hia  joumej,  and  of  his  ^wt  lo  New  Toik,  wiii  h  i-  not  mlliout 
interest.     It  begma  abiuptly  somewhere  in  Connecticut 

".  .  .  .  Having  passed  the  Sibhath  at  AahfjrJ,  on  the  succeeiing 
day  we  arrived  at  Hartford,  and  on  the  nei.t  at  New  Hiven  Between 
these  two  cipitala  oi  Connecticut  the  distance  w  shortened  by  i  turn- 
pike, but  the  beautiiul  aeeneiy  wh  ch  distinguishes  the  other  road, 
the  pleasant  \illageB  and  vaiiegated  land'jeapes,  are  exolianged 
dall  monotony  of  oak  crowned  hills  anl  sheep  coveied  viles,  ilmosi 
without  a  ain^jle  iilh^'e,  and  for  mdes  witliout  a  hou'je  to  break  the 
tiresome  umfoimity  of  this  rustic  scene  It  was  oui  lot  howe\i 
to  find  one  object  to  interest  and  occupj  our  attention,  in  a  !Piench 
Creole  lady  fioin  the  West  Indies,  who,  with  hei  blick  female  slave, 
unable  to  speaL  a  word  of  English,  w  is  trai  elling  under  the  guidau* 


of  a  little  boj  to  Middletown     "We  passed  hei  ii 
Med  dhhU  p  -tok 


11 


^hborhood  ol 

1 


ft 


made  herself  understood.  Her  weak  frame  could  no  longer  support 
her  ptunful  situation.  She  was  seized  with  convuMons,  and  dropped 
down  apparently  lifeless  on  the  floor.  We  had,  however,  the  satisfac- 
tion of  reviving  her,  and  of  olFering  her  against  the  climate  some 
Eupemumerary  travelling-overcoats,  and,  taking  her  under  our  patron- 
age, we  saw  her  safe  within  ten  miles  of  Middletown,  happy  and  com- 
paratively comfortable.  To  her  name  and  real  rank  we  are  yet 
strangers.  From  circumstances,  it  was  apparent  that,  if  it  was  not 
elevated,  it  was  not  low. 

"  At  New  Haven  I  found  their  Legislature  in  session,  and  had  the 
good  fortune  to  hear  a  debate  which  excited  considerable  local  inter- 
est, and  called  into  action  the  talents  of  some  of  their  principal  spcak- 
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era.  Daggett  and  Webster  on  one  side,  Griswold  and  Goddard  on  tlie 
other.  Da^ett  was  close  and  logical  in  argument,  and  occaaionally 
threw  out  some  seintilktions  of  that  native  wit  in  which  he  ia  known 
to  abound.  His  manner  was  nothing  polished,  and  his  language  rather 
forcible  than  precise.  Webster  discovered  general  knowledge,  but  Had 
neither  from  nature  nor  cultivation  the  qualities  necessary  for  an  inter- 
esting or  powerful  pubhc  speaker.  Goddard  was  copious,  correct,  rich 
in  the  fountain,  hut  neither  easy  nor  graceful  in  the  deliver}'  of  the 
stream  of  bis  eloquence.  Griswold,  howeyer,  made  good  the  defiwency 
of  the  others  in  these  respects.  His  person  and  action  are  formed  to 
draw  audience  and  attention.  He  was  eloquent,  ardent,  and  pathetic; 
in  his  style,  rather  declamatory  than  didactic,  and  well  qualified  to 
impreaa  a  popular  assembly.  The  United  States,  I  think,  cannot  boast 
many,  perhaps  none,  superior  to  Griswold  in  the  grace  and  force  of 
public  speaking. 

"  I  passed  the  evening  at  Webster's,  in  company  with  Griswold 
Goddard,  and  Pitkin,  who  is  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bepr  sentit  ves 
and  also  lately  elected  a  member  of  Congress.  Mr.  Back  s  who  is 
also  one  of  the  members,  and  first  clerk  of  their  House  ot  Kepresenta 
tivcs  (an  office  which  is  the  first  step  to  the  chair  of  the  House)  was 
also  one  of  the  company.  The  conversation  principally  turned  upon 
the  political  state  of  our  country.  From  what  passed  I  had  more  than 
ever  cause  to  lament  the  loss  of  JMr.  Griswold  from  the  national  legis- 
lattire.  At  all  times  knowledge,  experience,  and  talents  such  as  he 
possesses  are  of  the  highest  importance,  but  at  present  they  seem  to 
be  almost  indispensable.  He  assured  me  that  Jefferson  was  his  own 
miiml<ir ;  that  he  was  acted  upon  by  none  of  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments ;  that  a  coolness,  it  was  generally  supposed,  subsisted  between 
Madison  and  the  President,  owing  io  the  disapprobation  which  the 
former  is  known  to  entert^n  concerning  some  of  Jefferson's  measures, 
particularly  the  multiplicity  and  nature  of  the  removals  from  office. 
It  was  probably  on  account  of  this  state  of  things  between  Mr.  Madi- 
son and  Mr.  Jefferson,  that  the  friends  of  the  latter  had  already  begim 
to  turn  their  attention  towards  another  than  Mr.  Madison  as  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's successor.  Mr.  Monroe  was  undoubtedly  the  person  whom  the 
President  favored.  And  to  this  predilection  might  be  attributed  the 
numerous  important  appointments  with  which  Jefferson  had  success- 
ively invested  him,  —  as  missions  to  France,  Spain,  and  England,  al- 
most contemporaneously ;  and  all  calculated  to  give  him  an  uncom- 
mon elevation  in  the  view  of  his  party  and  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States." 
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These  Gonnecticut  gentlemen,  whose  aequainfance  my  father 
made  on  this  visit,  were  most  of  them  important  public  men  at 
that  time  and  afterwards.  Webster  I  take  to  have  been  Noah 
Webster,  of  lexicographic  celebrity.  David  Daggett  was  a 
native  of  Massachusetts,  born  in  1764,  graduating  at  New  Haven 
in  178S,  and  a  very  eminent  lawyer  in  that  city.  He  was  not  in. 
Congress  witji  my  father,  but  entered  it  as  Senator  in  1813,  re- 
maining until  1819.  He  was  afterwards  a  Justice  and  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Connecticut.  He  died  in  1851, 
in  his  eighty-aeventli  year.  Eoger  Griswold,  born  in  Lyme  ia 
Connecticut,  1762,  graduated  at  New  Haven  in  1780,  was  an 
active  member  of  Congress  from  1795  to  1805.  His  transac- 
tions with  Matthew  Lyon  I  shall  relate  elsewhere.  Later  he  was 
a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  Governor  of  Connecticut. 
He  held  this  office  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  1812,  and 
refused  to  comply  with  a  requisitioa  of  President  Madison  for  a 
militia  force  to  replace  the  garrisons  of  regulars  which  had  been 
sent  to  the  frontier.  This  was  on  the  ground  fliat  the  Goveraor 
of  a  State  had  a  concun-ent  jurisdiction,  so  to  speak,  with  the 
President  of  Ihe  Uaited  Slates,  over  the  militia,  and  might  decide 
whether  the  emergency  existed  which  would  justify  him  in  calling 
it  out.  He  died  ia  the  course  of  the  same  year.  Calvia  Goddard 
was  a  native  of  JIassachuaetts,  born  in  1768,  graduating  at  Dart- 
mouth College  in  1786,  and  a  member  of  Congress  from  1801  to 
1805.  He  died  at  Norwich  in  1842.  Timothy  Pitkin  was  born 
in  Farmingfon,  Connecticut,  in  1765,  graduated  at  New  Haven, 
1785,  and  was  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  1805  to  1819. 
He  wrote  some  laborious  statistical  and  historical  works,  and  died 
in  1847,  in  his  eighty-third  year.  My  father  and  he  were  warm 
friends  through  life.  I  well  remember  a  visit  he  and  Judge  Dag- 
gett paid  my  father  at  Cambridge  one  Commencement  time,  about 
1834  or  1835,  and  how  the  three  old  Federalists  fought  their  bat- 
tles o'ei'  again,  and  showed  small  mercy  to  Jefferson  and  Madison, 
their  following  and  their  works. 

During  the  few  days  my  father  stayed  in  New  York  he  received 
much  attention  from  the  principal  Federalists  there,  —  such  aa 
Dr.  Hosack,  Dr.  Harris,  Colonel  Fish,  Judge  Pendleton,  William 
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JohaBon,  Jacob  Lewis,  Mr.  Stuyresanf,  Mv.  Grade,  and  Me. 
Wolcotf,  besides  his  brothers-in-law  Jacob  and  Washington  Mor- 
ton. One  of  the  topics  of  discussion  among  these  gentlemen  at, 
their  dinner-parties  was,  whether  it  were  advisable  to  change  the 
name  of  the  Federal  party,  because  of  the  ill  odor  into  which  it 
had  fallen.  Happily  the  impossible  and  tlie  absurd  was  never 
attempted. 

"  Dined  at  Washiagton  Morton's.  Lewis  in  company.  Speaking 
of  John  Eandolph,  member  of  Congress  from  Vii^nla,  Lewis  said 
that  his  (Randolph's)  policy  was  unequivocally  hostile  to  the  commer- 
cial character  of  the  United  States,  —  that  he  made  no  hesitation  in 
expreasing  his  contempt  of  tie  carrying  trade.  One  of  the  heads  of 
departments  declared  to  me,  said  Lewis,  that  Eandolph,  in  conversa- 
tion with  him  upon  the  carrying  trade,  expressed  his  unequivocal  sen- 
timent that  DO  discrimination  ought  to  be  made  in  favor  of  our  own 
commerce  and  navigation,  —  that,  in  order  to  promote  competition, 
our  ports  ought  to  bo  open  to  the  ships  of  all  nations.  '  He  who  car- 
ries away  the  produce  of  my  plantation,'  said  Randolph,  '  is  like  him 
who  blacks  my  skoes ;  so  long  as  he  does  it  in  the  best  manner,  and  at 
the  cheapest  rate,  I  employ  him ;  but  if  another  will  do  eitJier  upon 
more  advantageous  terms,  be  he  foreigner  or  native,  the  other  must 
and  ought  to  lose  his  employment.' " 

Dr.  Alexander  Hosack,  F.  E,  S.,  I  need  hardly  say,  was  the 
eminent  physician  of  the  last  generation,  and  father  of  the  emi- 
nent surgeon  of  the  same  name  of  this.  Colonel  Nicholas  Eiah 
served  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  and  was  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent and  honored  citizens  of  his  time.  He  was  the  father  of  Mr. 
Hamilton  Fish,  sometime  Governor  of  New  York.  Nathaniel 
Pendleton  was  the  second  of  Hamilton  in  his  fatal  duel  with 
Burr,  by  which  fact  he  is  chiefly  remembered  now.  He  was  a 
judge  of  some  one  of  the  inferior  courts.  William  Johnson  is 
well  known  to  the  Jegal  profession  by  his  Reports  of  the  decis- 
ions of  the  highest  courts  of  Common  Law  and  of  Equity  of 
New  York,  in  the  golden  days  of  Kent,  Livingston,  and  Spencer. 
Commodore  Jacob  Lewis  was  a  distinguished  naval  officer  of  the 
old  school.  Mr.  Nicholas  Stuyvesaut  and  Mr.  Archibald  Gracie 
were  gentlemen  of  wealth  and  high  social  position,  as  their  names 
BuiEciently  indicate,      Mr.  Wolcott  was,  of  course,  tlic  former 
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Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  afterwards  Governor  of  Connecticut, 
at  that  time  the  president  of  a  bank  in  New  York. 

My  mother's  brothers,  Jacob  and  Washington  Moilon,  were 
very  well-known  men  to  the  New  York  of  their  day.  The  image 
of  the  former  must  still  lii'e  in  the  memory  of  the  eider  and  middle- 
aged  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  city.  He  was  born  in 
1761,  and  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1778.  He  studied  law,  but 
was  diverted  from  following  up  the  profession  by  other  employ- 
ments. For  lliirly  years  or  more  he  was  Major-General  of  the 
First  Division  of  the  State  Militia  of  New  York,  until  his  death, 
in  1836,  in  his  seventy-fourth  year,  when  he  was  lionored  with  a 
great  military  funeral.  During  the  war  of  1812  iie  was  mus- 
tered info  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  was  appointed  to 
the  military  command  of  the  city  of  New  York.  He  was  the 
immediate  predecessor  of  General  Sandford,  who  has  lately 
ended  a  term  of  service  of  about  the  same  duration.  Many  cit- 
izens of  New  York  will  yet  freshly  remember  the  powdered 
head,  erect  carriage,  alert  air,  and  cordial  manners  of  the  kind- 
heai-ted  and  hospitable  old  General, — a  gentleman  inbreeding 
as  well  as  politics  of  the  school  of  Washington,  —  who  was  as 
familiar  in  the  eyes  of  the  New  York  of  thirty  years  since  as  the 
City  Hall  itself.  And  speaking  of  the  City  Hall,  General  Mor-  ' 
ton  held  some  place  of  trust  and  emolument  there,  under  the  city 
governmenl,  for  many  years ;  and  so  strong  was  his  liold  upon  the 
popular  regard  that  no  change  in  the  political  complexion  of  the 
municipal  government  disturbed  bis  tenure  of  oiflce.  Though  a 
Federalist  of  the  deepest  dye  in  the  days  when  the  old  Democratic 
party  came  into  power,  and  a  pronounced  Adams  man  during 
the  excited  canvass  whicli  resulted  in  the  election  of  General 
Jackson  to  the  Presidency,  neither  Democrats  nor  Jackson-men 
ventured  to  remove  him.  Perhaps  they  did  not  wish  to  do  so. 
While  other  heads  fell  with  small  mercy  under  the  knife  of  the 
political  guillotine,  his  remained  safe  on  his  official  shoulders 
until  his  natural  death. 

His  younger  brother,  Washington,  was  bom  in  1775,  and  grad- 
uated at  Princeton  in  1792.  He  was  one  of  Nature's  favorite 
sons,  and  endowed  by  her  with  her  best  gifts  of  mind  and  body. 
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Splendiiny  handsome,  of  great  boJily  sfrengtli  and  athletic  skill, 
he  had  aloo  extraordinary  powers  of  mind,  from  which  his  con- 
temporaries augured  great  success  in  life,  and  eminence  in  his 
profession  of  the  law,  —  auguries  which  his  early  death  disap- 
pointed of  their  entire  fulfilment.  But  though  not  much  past 
thirty  when  he  died,  and  though  perhaps  more  of  his  time  was 
given  to  the  pleasures  of  the  world  than  to  its  affairs,  he  had  won 
an  honorable  place  at  the  har  of  New  York  at  that  most  brilliant 
period  of  its  history  when  it  bore  upon  its  calendar  such  names 
as  Alesiander  Hamilton,  Aaron  Bun',  John  Wells,  Samuel  Jones, 
Thomas  Addis  Bmmett,  Rufus  King,  David  B,  Ogden,  Peter  A. 
Jay,  and  others  of  a  national,  some  of  them  of  a  European,  repu- 
tation. Of  his  physical  powers  of  endurance  and  his  love  of 
athletic  exercises  he  gave  a  proof,  which  made  a  great  noise  at 
the  time,  by  walking  for  a  wager  fi-om  New  York  to  Philadelphia 
in  one  day,  then  ao  unprecedented  feat.  His  walk  finished  and 
bis  wager  won,  after  a  hath  and  toilet,  as  he  told  the  story  to  my 
mother,  he  spent  the  night  with  his  friends  who  had  accompanied 
him  on  horseback,  and  a  party  of  Philadelphia  choice  spirits, 
over  ft  supper-table  spread  in  his  honor,  at  which  we  may  well 
believe  that  the  conviviaUty  was  answerable  to  the  greatness  of 
the  occasion. 

Being  such  as  I  have  described  him,  it  is  perhaps  not  surpris- 
ing, when  he  and  the  beautiful  Cornelia  Schuyler,  daughter  of 
General  Philip  Schuyler  of  the  Kevolution,  and  younger  sister  of 
Mrs,  Alexander  Hamilton,  were  thrown  together,  that  they  should 
have  fallen  in  love  with  one  another.  And  perhaps,  loo,  it  was 
nothing  sti-ange  that  the  cautious  General  should  have  he&itated 
before  consenting  to  intrust  his  lovely  child  to  the  care  of  a  vol- 
atile youth  of  two  and  tivenly,  who,  however  brilliant  might  be 
his  prospects  and  hia  possibilities,  had  not  yet  slackened  his  pace 
lo  the  sober  rate  befitting  a  steady-going  married  man.  At  any 
rate,  he  refused  his  consent  to  tlie  match,  and,  exercising  the 
paternal  authority  then  iiis  undisputed  right,  forbade  all  commu- 
nication between  his  daughter  and  her  suitor.  But  my  uncle 
Washington  was  not  a  man  to  be  turned  from  hii  purpose  hy  an 
obstacle  like  tliis.     Such  an  impeiliment  might  hinder  the  course 
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of  his  true  love  from  ruuniog  smooth,  but,  far  fi'om  staying,  only 
made  it  run  the  faster.  My  readers  must  supply  the  intermedi- 
ate stages  of  this  little  romance  from  their  own  imagination g,  but 
this  was  ita  conclusion.  Late  one  night  Washington  Morton 
found  himself  in  Albany,  and  under  the  window  of  the  fair  Corne- 
lia. At  a  signal,  which  I  fear  must  have  been  preconcerted,  the 
window  opened,  the  young  lady  appeared,  and  presently  leaped 
bravely  from  it  into  her  lover's  arms.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  prudence  of  this  proceeding,  the  next  step  certainly  showed 
that  the  pair  were  not  wholly  without  discretion ;  for  they  pro- 
ceeded in  all  haste,  through  the  watches  of  the  night,  to  Stock- 
bridge,  in  Massachusetts,  thirty  or  forty  miles  away,  to  seek  the 
counsel  and  countenance  of  Judge  Theodore  Sedgwick,  who  was 
the  common  and  intimate  friend  of  both  their  families.  There 
they  suddenly  presented  themselves  to  the  eyes  of  that  excellent 
magistrate,  who  was  iooking  for  anything  rather  than  such  an  ap- 
parition, and  told  the  story  of  iheir  Hight.  Of  course,  there  was 
but  one  thing  to  do.  The  parson  was  sent  for,  and  the  twain  made 
one  flesh  with  all  convenient  speed.  It  was  a  good  while  before 
General  Schuyler  could  bring  himself  to  forgive  this  escapade. 
But  in  time  he  was  prevailed  upon  "  to  take  up  the  mangled 
matter  at  the  best,"  and  to  submit  with  aa  good  a  grace  as  he 
could  muster  to  what  he  could  not  help. 

After  the  death  of  Cornelia  Morton  in  1807,  her  husband,  to 
dissipate  the  passionate  afilictioa  in  which  he  was  plunged  by  it, 
went  to  Europe,  and  there  died,  at  Paris,  in  1810,  A  romantic 
story  as  to  the  object  of  his  European  visit  and  the  manner  of 
his  death  obtained  a  good  deal  of  currency  at  the  time,  and  may 
possibly  yet  linger  among  the  traditions  of  winter-firesides.  I 
was  first  told  of  it  many  years  ago  in  a  stage-coach  in  the  State 
of  New  Tork,  by  a  citizen  of  intelligence  and  respectability  who 
had  no  suspicion  that  I  was  at  all  connected  with  its  subject,  as 
an  unquestionable  fact,  and  I  afterwards  learned,  on  inquiry,  that 
it  was  extensively  believed  to  be  such.  I  am  Sony  to  be  obliged 
to  spoil  the  Btory  in  advance  by  saying  that  it  was  certainly  false 
in  its  most  material  circumstance,  and  that  I  have  no  doubt  it  was 
altog(!fher  a  pure  iabrication.      Wasliington  Morton  was  well 
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knowo  to  have  been  nearly  connected  witli  General  Hamilton 
by  miu'riage,  as  well  as  his  warm  personal  friend  and  ardent  polit- 
ical admirer.  The  slory  ran  that  he  went  abroad  with  the  de- 
liberate purpose  of  seeking  Bnrr  out,  challenging  him,  and 
avenging  the  death  of  Hamilton  witli  Lis  own  hand.  It  went 
on  to  say  that  he  traced  Burr  to  Paris,  called  him  out,  and  they 
met  on  the  lield  of  honor  Unlucl  i!y  however  for  tbe  interests 
of  poetical  justice  insfead  ot  his  killing  Burr  Bun  killed  him ' 
And  unfoitunatcly  fui  the  storj  it  was  coniradicted  by  refiactory 
facta,  for  Mr  Morton  died  vety  Buddcaiy  of  tome  di  case  of  the 
throat,  of  which  event  and  all  its  detiils  his  family  hid  the  testi 
mony  of  Geneidl  Armstrong  then  our  Minister  it  Pans  and  of 
other  Amernana  residing  there  it  the  time  And  it  is  not 
likely  thT,t  he  undeitook  his  m  it  to  Europe  with  my  such 
trucuknt  design  Toi  if  he  had  thought  himself  called  upon 
to  be  the  aiengei  of  blood  m  the  cas:,  of  Hamilton,  Wash- 
ington Morton  wT"  net  the  man  tj  let  the  suns  of  six  years 
go  down  upon  lis  wntli  befoie  entinng  upin  the  office.  But 
it  13  t  me  to  return  to  n  j  fathei  ^  account  of  his  MSit  to  New 
\ork 

d(7  ■ — ^Dii(,l  with  General  Jacob  Morton  Jacob  Lewia  ot  the 
company  He  waa  tlio  i-ooimander  of  the  celebrated  St  Domingo 
fleet  and  h^d  greit  opportunities  of  foiniing  coni-ct  opinions  con 
cemmg  the  state  of  that  iiland  The  continuance  of  tjie  govemment 
jn  the  hands  of  the  blacks  he  considered  as  chimerical.  It  was,  nn- 
donbtedly,  the  policy  of  tlie  British  government  to  get  and  maintain  a 
footing  in  the  island,  either  with  a  view  of  future  pei'fect  occupation, 
or  to  have  it  as  an  offset  at  the  peace.  For  this  reason  tliey  had  al- 
ready taken  possession  of,  and  were  fortifying  themselves  in,  Jeremie 
and  the  Mole.  '  The  black  Emperor,'  Lewis  said,  '  had  himself  told 
him,  that  overtures  for  this  purpose  had  been  made  to  him  by  the 
British  agent  in  behalf  of  his  government,  with  a  threat  that,  if  he 
opposed  or  disquieted  their  possession,  they  would  interdict  all  com- 
merce with  that  island,  which  was  contraband.  Hia  fear  of  this  had 
operated  to  keep  him  still  as  to  this  invsMon  of  his  territories.  Tlie 
ostensible  reason  for  taking  possession  of  it  at  present  was  to  quiet 
the  apprehensions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica,  who  deemed  their 
security  hazarded  by  their  proximity  to  this  ferocious  and  lawless 
banditti. 
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"I  asked  Ulr.  Pendleton*  viUfhcx,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hamll- 
ton's  friendg,  Mr.  King-f  had  conducted  with  propriety  in  ler.ving  New 
York,  previous  (o  the  duel,  after  having  been  particularly  consulted 
by  Hamdton  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Pendleton  answered,  'that  the 
facts  were  that  Hamilton  did  consult  King,  and  that  eafly.  He  was 
that  "jndicious  friend"  of  whom  Hamilton  speaks  in  one  of  his  lettere. 
After  having  thus  been  eonstdlad  some  time  previously  to  the  tJme 
fixed  for  the  duel,  King  commenced  a  journey.  1  know  thai  this  con- 
duct of  King  has  been  considered  as  indicating  great  coldness  of  Item 
in  Kmg.  It  certainly  does  nothing  else.  A  man  ivho  had  felt  deeply 
tie  pubhe  and  private  atake  which  was  put  at  risk,  would  not,  it  lias 
been  said,  have  left  the  vicinity  until  the  final  decision,  particularly 
after  the  marks  of  confidence  ho  had  received  from  Hamilton.  On  the 
contrary.  Mi-,  King  says  he  could  have  done  nothing  by  staying,  —  that 
the  duel  waa  inevitable.  From  political  considerations,  he  might  wUh 
to  be  at  a  distance  from  the  scene.' " 

"  Zth.  —  Returned  Harris's,  Stuyvesant's,  and  Colonel  Fi&h's  visits. 
Went  with  Dr.  Hosack  to  view  his  botanic  garden  and  greenhouse. 
It  is  only  the  second  year  since  its  cowmenceu.ent,  consequently  the 
institution  is  but  in  an  infant  stat*.  The  greenhouse  is  twenty  feet 
high  and  broad,  sixty-three  feet  long.  Tlie  whole  number  of  acres 
destined  for  the  establishment,  twenty  acres.  His  collections,  consid- 
ering the  time,  numerous  and  vaiious  in  speoies- 
-  Dined  with  Mr.  Gracie,  at  his  cou 


,  about  eight 
a  merchant  of  eminence,  a  partlc- 


miles  from  Nf^w  York.  Gracie  .=  «  m^.u-uam,  oi  emmence,  a  partic- 
ular friend  o(  Mr.  Wolcott,  through  his  attachment  to  whom  I  am 
probably  indebted  for  his  politeness  to  me,  — the  dinner  having  been 
made  particulaily  on  my  account.  Wolcott's  character  of  Gracie  is, 
that  he  is  one  of  the  most  excellent  of  the  earth,  — actively  liberal, 
inteUigent,  seeking  and  rejoicing  in  occasions  to  do  good.  Certainly  I 
have  great  reason  to  be  grateful  for  this  attention.  His  seat  is  upon 
the  East  River,  opposite  (he  famous  pass  called  Hell  Gate.  The  scene 
is  beautiful  beyond  description.  A  deep,  broad,  rapid  stream  glances 
with  an  arrowy  fleetness  by  the  shore,  hurrying  along  every  species  of 

"  Pendleton  was  one  of  Hiiniilton's  seconds.  I  was  led  to  this  inquiry  be- 
oausB  a  bn)lhei--in-lftw  of  mine,  Washington  Morton,  who  had  maiTied  Miss 
Schuyler  (sister  of  Mrs,  Hamilton],  a  young  man  of  Elrong  passions,  had  spoken 
verj  indignantly  of  the  conduct  of  King,  giving  the  impression  that  aueh  was 
the  feeling  of  iiiB  wife's  family. 

t  The  celebrated  Rnfus  King!  gradnated  at  Harvard  University  in  If??!  Sen- 
ator  from  Neiv  V'orli  and  Jlinialer  lo  Eiigknd,     Died  in  1827. 
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vessiil  wliicli  tlie  estcnsiTO  commerce  of  the  oountpy  alVui-da.  The  water, 
broken  by  the  rocka  which  lie  in  the  midst  of  the  current,  presenls  a 
continual  scene  of  tm-buleut  waves,  dashing,  foaming,  and  siwnding  their 
force  upon  the  rocks.  The  various  courses  every  vessel  has  to  sliape,  in 
order  to  escape  from  the  dangers  of  the  pass,  present  a  constant  change 
and  novelty  in  this  enchanting  scene.  The  shores  of  Long  Island,  full 
of  cultivated  prospects,  aad  interspersed  with  elegant  country-Beats, 
bound  the  distant  view.  The  manaon-house  is  elegant,  in  the  modem 
style,  an<i  the  grounds  laid  out  with  taste  in  gardens.  Judge  Pen- 
dleton, Dr.  Hosaek,  Mr.  Wokott,  and  Mr.  Hopkins  were  of  the  party." 
Arrived  at  Washington,  Mr.  Quincy  and  his  family  took  up 
their  quarters  in  the  house  of  Chief-Justice  Cranch  of  the  District 
Court,  according  to  an  arrangement  entered  into  for  the  following 
reasons,  as  given  by  himself :  — ■ 

"  Having  ascertained  the  exceeding  want  of  accommodation  for  a 
private  family  at  Washington,  then  only  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  year 
of  its  existence,  and  the  many  difficulties  of  keeping  house,  and  the 
utter  discomfort  and  want  of  security  from  intrusion  in  the  boarding- 
houses,  I  bad  made  an  arrangement  with  Judge  Cranch  to  receive  me 
and  Mrs.  Quincy,  with  one  child,  into  his  family,  with  sufficient  ad- 
joining accommodation  for  my  coachman,  horses,  and  can-iage,  ~- an 
arrangement  which  In  its  result  proved  most  happy  and  gratifying  to 
me.  ^Cranch  was  the  son  of  Richard  Cranch,  of  Quincy,  in  which 
town  he  was  bom  and  educated.  His  father  was  an  early  friend  of 
my  father,  and  of  mj-self.  Judge  Cranch  himself  was  one  of  the 
most  gentlemanly  of  men,  and  eminent  for  liis  private  virtues  and 
judicial  knowledge. 

"  Of  the  course  of  my  llffe  during  tiiis  session  I  have  few  remem- 
brances. I  had  with  me  my  wife  and  eldest  child.  My  intercourse 
with  Judge  Cranch  and  his  family  was  the  solace  of  my  domestic 
hours,  so  far  as  their  happiness  depended  on  anything  external  to 
my  own  family.  My  Congressional  friends  were  our  frequent  even- 
ing visitors,  to  whom  the  vivacity,  intelligence,  and  cultivated  mind 
and  manneis  of  my  wife  were  never-failing  attractions.  She  was 
soon  visited  by  several  ladies  of  Washington,  with  some  of  whom 
she  afterwards  formed  inl«resting  friendships.  As  for  myself,  my 
whole  thoughts  were  absorbed  in  my  public  duties,  the  fulfilment  of 
which  constituted  the  constant  endeavor  and  chief  pleasure  of  my 
life." 
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The  SiSTli  CoNCiiEss.  —  State  off  Affatrb.  —  Mk.  Quiscy's  Opinion  of 
Me.  Jeffeesos.  —  Of  the  Purchase  of  Louisjaka.  —  Mii.  JIehey's  Re- 
ception nr  Mr.  Jefferson.  —  The  Federalists  akb  John  Rabdolfit.  — 
The  KoN Jmpohtation  Act.  —  Speech  on  Coast  Defence.  —  Adolitiok 

OF  THE    SlAVE-ThADB. —  LlFB  AT   WASHINGTOB. 

THE  moment  when  Mr.  Quincy  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  a  very  critical  one  in  regard  both  to 
the  foreign  and  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Jefferson  was  in  the  first  year  of  his  second  term,  and  had  an  un- 
qaestionable  and  unquestioning  majority  in  both  houses  at  his 
beclc.  Tiie  Federalists  were  in  a  hopeless  minority  in  Congress 
and  in  the  nation.  They  had  but  seven  Senators,  counting  John 
Quincy  Adams,  who  soon  went  out  from  among  them,  and  barely 
twenty-five  members  of  the  lower  house.  A  majority  even  of 
the  Massachusetts  delegation  (ten  out  of  seventeen)  were  Demo- 
crats. Of  comsQ,  all  that  the  mmouty  could  do  was  to  watcli 
the  Administration,  to  expose  ita  "shortcomings  and  excesses,  to 
resist  mischievous  mca'-uresi  as  well  as  they  could,  and  record  a 
protest  against  them  when  resistance  was  in  vain.  The  adoption 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  waa  stuctly  contemporaneous  with 
the  be^innmg  of  the  Fiench  Eeiolution,  and  from  that  time  for- 
ward American  politics  Lad  been  piofoundly  influenced  by  those 
of  Europe.  In  1805,  Bonaparte  was  in  the  midst  of  his  porten- 
tous career  of  victory.  His  name  was  a  word  to  conjure  with  on 
this  ^de  of  the  Atlantic,  as  well  as  on  the  other.  His  battles, 
while  they  shook  the  continent  of  Europe,  made  that  of  America 
tremble  also.  The  Democrats,  who  had  hailed  the  French  Revo- 
lution as  the  dawn  of  the  political  millennium,  saluted  Bonaparte 
as  its  heir,  and  as  the  instrument  appointed  for  the  humiliation  of 
crowned  licads  and  the  exaltation  of  the  people.     England  they 
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regarded  as  the  voluntary  cliampion  of  tlip  ancient  abuses,  aud 
the  Federalists  as  in  full  sympathy  ivitli  her  crusacio  against 
struggling  liberty.  The  Federalists,  on  the  other  hand,  who  ab- 
horred the  excesses  altendiiig  the  French  Eevolution,  and  looked 
upon  Bonaparte  as  a  monster  of  tyranny  to  whom  that  convulsion 
had  given  birth,  considered  England  as  the  only  hope  of  the 
■world  for  checking  his  career  of  universal  empire,  in  ivhich  he 
would  accord  to  the  United  States  only  the  boon  of  being  de- 
voured the  last.  And  many  of  them  believed  the  Democrats  to 
he  ready  to  give  up  the  independence  of  their  country,  and  to  sur- 
render it  to  the  Corsican  usurper  as  a  virtual  dependency,  if  not 
as  an  outlying  department,  of  the  French  empire.  For  the  quar- 
ter of  a  century  between  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Eevolu- 
tion and  the  Peace  of  1815,  the  hopes  and  the  fears,  the  passions 
and  the  politics  of  America,  were  indissolubly  and  inextricably 
bound  up  with  those  of  Europe.  This  fact  supplies  the  key  to 
much  that  may  fceem  anomalous  or  enigmatical  in  the  conduct  of 
American  parties  during  that  period. 

The  situation  of  public  affairs  at  the  opening  of  the  Ninth 
Congress  was  substantially  this.  Bonaparte  having  sold  Louisi- 
ana to  the  United  Slates,  in  1803,  under  circumstances  the  influ- 
ence of  which  has  affected  our  whole  subsequent  history,  the 
United  States  were  in  a  state  of  quasi  hostility  with  Spain,  who 
did  not  see  a  pos&esaioii  so  lately  hers,  and  which  slie  had  ceded 
back  to  France  with  no  such  idea,  made  over  to  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing Republic  conterminous  with  her  otlier  North  American  pos- 
sessions. She  had  solemnly  protested  against  the  treaty  of  1803 
at  the  time.  Disputes  as  to  boundaries  were  a  fruitful  cause  of 
coliiaion,  and  had  led  to  the  actual  occupation  hy  Spain  of  soil 
unquestionably  within  our  frontiers.  Irujo,  the  Spanish  Minis- 
ter, had  insulted  our  government  in  a  manner  which  showed  that 
Spain  probably  shared  tlie  opinion  Talleyrand  had  expressed  to 
the  Directory  as  to  the  United  States,  The  President,  having 
taken  offence  at  certain  proceedings  of  his,  asked  his  recall,  and 
when  the  Secretary  of  State  informed  him  that  his  continued 
presence  in  Washington  was  "  dissatisfactory  to  the  President," 
he  cnnllj  replied  that  he  sliouH  =lay  as  long  as  suited  his  ronven- 
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ience,  and,  further,  that  lie  received  no  orders  excepting  from 
tte  king  liis  master.  This  staf«  of  things  certainly  called  for 
some  military  and  naval  preparation.  But  this  was  not  all.  Up 
to  the  year  1805,  the  United  States  had  enjoyed  a  most  lucrative 
carrying  trade,  being  the  only  considerable  neutral  power  during 
tlia  wars  carried  on  by  and  against  Bonaparte.  All  the  produc- 
tions of  the  colonies  of  France  and  Holland,  and  of  Spain  since 
her  accession  to  the  French  alliance,  were  first  brought  to  some 
American  port,  and  thence  reshipped  to  the  respective  mother 
countries,  giving  double  freights  to  the  ship-owners.  The  British 
merchants  did  not  look  on  this  favor  shown  to  American  shipping 
with  complacency,  and  the  government  also  discovered  that  it 
gave  t  Fiance  the  tuU  hecefit  ot  the  trade  of  her  own  colonies 
ani  tho  e  of  her  all  es  m  wir  almo  t  as  fully  as  in  peace.  The 
C  nils  of  Admialty  accordi  gl)  leconsidered  the  old  doctrines 
of  nteinitonal  Itw  aul  co  tscated  several  valuable  cai-goes, 
tho  gh  I  otected  by  the  Amencaa  flag,  on  the  ground  that  it 
wa  merely  ised  to  cover  a  f  a  idulent  ti-ansaction,  the  property 
never  Lav  ng  leally  belonged  to  the  American  merchant,  having 
been  hnded  in  the  neutial  port  me  ely  to  be  reshipped  4o  the 
ho'tde  one  These  decL  on«  \  h  h  desfiojed  an  immensely 
p  fi  U  b  ne  s  ca  ised  g  e-jt  hs  at  '.faction  in  the  commercial 
a  A  veie  the  hegmn  n^  of  the  unfiiendly  illations  with 
En  1  d  wh  ch  at  last  ended  in  tl  e  war  of  1812.  And  France 
and  bp        notwithstanding  the  advantages  they  derived  from  the 

1     h    acter  of  the  United  States,  could  not  keep  their 

]     d     ff  h    rich  prizes  which  came  in  the  way  of  their  cruisers, 

d     h   h     -ere  Jalien  on  small  pretexts,  or  simply  robhed  with- 

y  d  thus  gave  rise  to  most  of  those  French  and  Spanish 
I    ms    t     hich  we  have  heard  so  much  in  later  years. 


pi  £   1  t  d      t    th    1  w    f      t  by  G      t 

Lltthnesytpp      t        tdfltl  bt 

t   n        1    tl     as         II  f    m    f         f    p  nd 

1  hlmtdl  mmd  fdf 

tl       mrUm     t     f        b     t   f     tl      1  f  f  th 
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harbors,  and  to  a  classificaiioii  of  the  militia,  so  that  the  youngei 
porlaon  might  be  called  into  the  field  in  case  of  emergency.  The 
new  policy  of  Great  Britain  was  perplexing  to  the  Federalists, 
not  mei-elj  because  the  strength  of  the  party  lay  in  the  commer- 
cial region,  which  was  the  one  most  immediately  affected  by  it, 
but  because  it  would  be  an  occasion  to  the  French  party,  as  they 
esteemed  the  Democrats,  to  give  more  effectual  help  to  the  con- 
queror of  Europe.  It  was  a  nice  task  to  maintain  the  rights  of 
neutral  commerce  against  the  new  doctrines  of  England,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  do  notJiing  to  cripple  her  in  her  conflict  with 
the  common  enemy  of  mankind,  as  they  regarded  Donaparie. 
And  the  question  grew  more  and  more  perplexing  as  the  rela- 
tions of  the  three  countries  became  more  and  more  complicated 
as  time  went  on.  The  state  of  Federal  feeling  on  this  subject 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  of 
Fisher  Ames,  than  whom  there  was  no  man  more  admired  or 
revered  by  the  Federalists,  to  Mr.  Quincy,  written  just  before 
the  session,  but  received  after  it  began.  After  speaking  of  the 
aaxiety  caused  by  the  English  eonfiscat         leg         n  r  — 

"  I  am  very  wilhng  the  British  shoull  turn       t  linglyin  the 

wrong  in  regard  to  condemning  our  ve  1  wh  a  lad  n  with  colonial 
produce.  K  they  are  not  in  the  wrong  I  n  t  th  p  liey  or  fitness 
of  hazarding  our  commerce,  peace,  and  j  sp  ty  n  an  untenable 
point.  Force  of  guns  is  on  their  side.  I  w  Id  n  t  1  ntarijy  have 
the  force  of  argument  against  us  also.  In  case  a  candid  examination 
should  create  many  doubts  of  our  assumed  principles,  as  I  think  it  will, 
why  should  we  make  the  retracting  the  contrary  principles  hy  England 
a  sine  gaa  non  of  our  measures  ?  .  ,  .  . 

"  To  reduce  France  within  moderate  limits  will  require  an  age  of 
battles,  and  England  is  alone  possessed  of  the  means,  and  foi-ced  to 
display  the  cours^e,  to  fight  them  with  the  necessary  perseverance. 
1  expect  reverses  and  disasters,  and  tliat  Great  Britain,  now  on  the 
high  horse,  will  dismount  again.  The  time  will  come,  therefore,  when 
negotiation  may  effect  much.  Menace  and  the  base  hostJIity  of  con- 
fiscation (of  debts)  will  surely  prevent  its  being  effected.  I  could  fill 
a  dozen  sheets  with  speculations,  because  I  should  deal  in  conjectures. 
I  will  spare  you.    Why  should  one  Yankee  help  another  to  guess '?  "  • 

•  Works  of  Fiaher  Anias,  edited  by  his  Son,  Seth  Arae?,  Vol.  I.  p.  339. 
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The  following  are  some  passages  from  Mr.  Quiocy's  nnsv.-cr  So 
Mr.  Ames :  — 

"  I  will  not  anticipate  your  sentimenta  of  the  Message.  Considering 
the  rickely  habita  of  our  President,  some  think  he  shows  great  strength. 
I  leave  that  to  those  who  have  andrometers  graduated  to  hia  scale  to 
decide;  my  opinions  relate  only  to  particulars.  The  general  char- 
acter of  the  man,  or  hia  speech,  I  have  no  concern  with.  There  are 
points  which  demand  our  most  solieitoua  attention,  and  on  these  I  shall 
hereafter  take  occasion  to  give  you  mine,  and  ask  for  your  IJioughts. 
That  which  moat  interests  me,  because  my  eomtituents  have  the  deep- 
est concern  in  it,  relates  to  those  'new  principles  intetpolated  into  the 
laws  of  nations.'  This  part  of  the  Message  has  been  referred  to  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  of  which  Eandulph  is  chairman,  and 
of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  member.  I  know  and  feel  the  im- 
portance of  the  result,  and  my  commercial  friends  may  rely  it  shall  not 
be  a  moment  out  of  my  thoughts.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  divino  the 
deep  mysteries  of  the  President's  policy.  From  an  expression  he  used 
in  coRversation  -with  mo,  I  expected  a  much  more  direct  and  vindictive 
course  than  his  Message  contains.  '  Great  Britain,'  said  he,  with  an 
air  indicative  of  much  temper, '  has  taken  ground  which  I  believe  she 
means  to  keep,  but  which  the  United  States  nevei'  can  concede.' 
Considering  my  path  of  politics  was  known  to  him,  I  expected  he  was 
preparing  me,  and  those  of  my  political  sentiments,  for  some  strong 
outline  of  conduct,  which,  however,  it  seems  he  has  not  had  the  bold- 
ness publicly  to  draw,  but  will  leave  bis  fancies  to  be  put  upon  canvas 
by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  You  know  my  situation  in 
that  committee,  —  of  course  in  the  minority." 

It  appears  fi'om  this  letter  that  Mr.  Quincy  had  waited  pei-son- 
ally  upon  Mr.  Jefferson,  —  a  visit  of  ceremony,  doubtless,  con- 
sidered as  due  to  the  head  of  the  nation  from  all  members  of 
Congress.  The  opinion  which  he  held,  iu  common  with  all  the 
Federalists,  of  that  celebmted  person,  was  such  as  to  make  him 
decline  receiving  any  personal  attentions  from  him,  or  holding 
any  social  intercourse  with  him.  On  this  subject  he  speaks  as 
follows :  — 

"During  my  preparatory  studies  for  public  life  I  had  imbibed  an 
impression  concerning  Mr.  Jefferson  little  less  than  antipathetic.  I 
found  that  he  had  no  sooner  entered  Washington's  Cabinet,  as  Secre- 
tary of  State,  than  he  commenced  insidious  attacks  upon  tlie  leaders 
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of  the  Federal  party,— particularly  upon  Adams  and  Ilac'l  o       To 
the  former  he  well  knew  he  had  been  selected  aa  the  riva  fo     he 
cessorship  of  Waaliington.     The  great  and  OTfirvihelmio      a  of 

the  latter  he  both  envied  and  feared.  He  began  at  the  n  pe  od 
to  assail  the  whole  Federal  party,  calling  them  'Tories,'  eneaues  ot 
republicaaiem,' '  British  partisans,'  and  chai-ged  them  witl  be  n  attu 
ated  by  a  settled  design  to  change  the  Federal  Constitu  on  n  o  a 
monaxdhy.  It  was  well  known  that^  from  the  £rEt,  his  language  and 
letters  contained  unceasing  chargea  of  this  kind  against  that  whole 
party;  at  the  saono  time,  as  said  Hamilton,  'he  arraigned  to  every 
man  that  approached  him  the  principal  measures  of  government  with 
undue  warmth.'  Nor  did  he  &il  to  insinuate  against  such  men  as 
Adams,  Jay,  Hamilton,  Knox,  and  many  others,  the  design  of  intro- 
ducing changes  inia  the  goyemment  of  this  country,  and  making  way 
fbr  a  king,  lords,  and  commoas!  Calamnies  false,  injurious,  and  ab- 
surd, for  there  was  no  material  out  of  which  such  a  form  of  govern- 
ment could  have  been  wrought.  Yet  were  they  the  subject  of  his 
open  conversation,  of  his  private  letters,  and,  as  often  as  he  dared,  in 
the  public  prints.  His  assiduity  in  this  course  was  apparent  and  un- 
disguised, the  end  he  had  in  view  plain,  and  the  object  and  result  in 
his  own  elevation  undeniable.  I  regarded  him,  in  respect  of  Wash- 
ington's administration,  and  indeed  of  the  Federal  party,  as  a  snake 
in  the  grass,— the  more  dangerous  from  the  oily,  wily  language  with 
which  he  lubricated  his  victims  and  applied  hia  venom,  —  the  more  se- 
ductive and  influential  from  the  hollow  pretences  of  respect,  and,  in 
regard  to  Adams,  even  of  affection,  with  which  he  accompanied  them. 
"I  came  to  Washington  with  an  abhorrence  of  Jefferson's  political 
character.  I  had  no  desire  to  make  ray  course  upward  in  political  Ufe, 
and  holding  my  public  station  only  as  a  means  and  opportunity  of 
serving  my  country,  with  no  wish  or  intention  of  continuing  in  it  one 
moment  longer  than  it  was  the  unsolicited  wish  of  my  fellow-citizens, 
I  had  not  the  usual  motives  of  public  men  to  seek  the  friendship  and 
favor  of  men  in  power.  I  therefore  declined  several  invitations  to 
dine  at  the  White  House,  which,  with  some  Congressional  demonstra- 
tions of  mine,  made  Mr.  Jefferson  understand  that  I  had  no  wish  for 
their  renewal.  The  developments  which  subsequent  years  have  made 
of  his  course  and  language  at  that  period  amply  justify  these  feelings, 
if  they  do  not  my  mode  of  expressing  them.  The  Federal  party  have 
of  late  years  received  a  full  answer  to  the  prayer  of  Job,  '  O  that  mine 
enemy  had  written  a  book ! '  This  Jeflerson  has  done,  and  Henry  G. 
Kandall  has  published  It.     A  memoir  more  suicidal  of  character  was 
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never  written,  nor  one  which  estnblislied  by  more  unquestionable  evi- 
dence every  ill  opinion  previously  entertained  of  its  subject  It  will 
have  ite  efTuct,  all  the  efforts  of  the  biographer  to  whitewash  the  char- 
acter of  Jefi'er  on  ind  to  support  his  calumnies,  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstand   g 

Theie  s  no  jait  of  Mr.  Quincy's  public  life  which  has  been 
the  occas  o  of  no  e  omment  and  more  censure  than  his  course, 
in  1811  n  elit  on  lo  the  erection  of  Louisiana  into  a  State. 
As  his  mot  ea  i  d  conduct  have  been  very  extensively  misrep- 
resented a  1  und  r  food,  it  may  be  well  to  gi(e  in  this  place 
his  own  ace  t  h  s  own  word",  oi  his  vieua  -js  to  tbe  man- 
ner in  wh  eh  ti  e  o  g  nal  purchase  was  made  At  this  distance 
of  time,  removed  from  the  influence  of  conlempoiary  passions,  I 
believe  that  the  jmpattiil  judgment  of  the  present  day  will  pro- 
nounce his  opinions  and  conduct  those  of  a  sagacious  and  far-see- 
ing statesman,  and  not  of  a  heidstiong  ^nd  violent  partisan.  If 
ever  prophecies  weie  an&wered  bj  events,  all  his  predictions  of 
the  mischiefs  sure  to  follow  from  that  coup  d'etat  have  been  ful- 
filled, and  more  thiin  fulfilled,  to  the  letfer 

"  Another  act  of  his  administration  had  filled  me  with  inexpressible 
disgust  and  rippiclien^ion  The  pmcliase  of  LouISl^na  was  wise  and 
popular  in  view  of  the  danfjei  that  then  seemed  threatening.  An  ap- 
prehension prevailed  that  Bonapirte  had  compelled  Spain  to  transfer 
Louisiana  to  him,  he  mtending  to  pl^t  a  French  colony  there.  It  was 
beUeved  that  the  troops  he  hid  sent  to  St  Domingo  were  destined  for 
New  Orleans  wl  en  they  had  done  th  ir  work  in  thit  island.  Then 
the  people  of  the  Western  btates  wert,  ciamorous  for  the  free  opening 
of  tlie  Mississippi  These  ciri.um'itancis  give  general  interest  and 
importance  to  tlio  jurehise  Had  Jefferson  confii  ed  his  policy  to 
that  object,  it  would  have  receded  the  ipprobation  even  of  the  North- 
em  States.  But  he  coupled  it  with  a  des  gn  insidious  and  unprinci- 
pled. The  clause  in  the  Const  tution  gii  n„  the  power  to  Congress  to 
admit  into  the  Un  on  other  '^tate'<  had  unjuestionably  sole  reference 
to  the  admission  of  States  within  the  1  mits  of  the  on^inal  territory  of 
the  United  States.  No  origmal  document,  argument,  or  treatise,  at 
the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Constitution,  can  be  adduced  to  give 
color  to  the  opinion  tliat  it  was  intended  to  exicnd  to  territories  then 
belonging  to  foreign  powers,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  original  thirteen 
States.     Sir.  Jefi'ei^n  himself  was  so  convinced  of  this  fact,  tliat  he 
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declared,  preTloua  fo  the  pmcliase  of  Louisiana,  tliat  it  could  not  lie 
done  except  by  receiving  the  sanction  of  the  several  States,  without 
a  violation  of  the  Constitution. 

"In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Breckenridge,  dated  Montlcello,  August  13, 
1802,  Mr.  Jefferson  writes:  'The  treaty  (for  the  purchnse  of  Loni- 
aiana)  mnst  of  course  be  laid  before  both  Houses.  They,  I  presume, 
will  see  their  duty  to  the  country  in  ratifying  and  paying  for  iL  But 
I  suppose  they  must  then  appeal  to  the  nation  for  an  additional  article 
in  the  Constitution,  approving  and  confirming  an  act  wLich  the  nation 
had  not  previously  authorized.  The  Constitution  has  made  no  provis- 
ion for  our  holding  foreign  te  'to  j  [  11 1  f  [  rating  foreign 
nations  into  our  Union.' 

"  After  this  statement,  ai  d  d  lar  th  t  th  E  utive,  for  the 
good  of  his  coantry,  had  d  an  a  t  b  >  1  th  C  nstitution,  lie 
seriously  advises  that  the  Leg  1  t  re  h  H  t  b  h  nd  them  meta- 
physical Bubtilties,  violate  th  C  n  t  tut  n  nd  tl  iths,  and  do  a 
thing  vrholly  imauthorized.  Hltndtle  ttth  se  of  a  guard- 
ian making  an  investment  fo  a  m  n  tl  t  tli  tj ,  for  the  good 
of  the  minor,  which  he  might  alte  wh  n  b  m  f  e ;  concealing 
the  utter  inapplicability  of  th  i,  t  tl  p  p  1  issumption  of 
power.  For  here  the  minors  were  of  full  age.  Tlie  people  of  the 
United  States  might  have  had  a  voice  in  the  question,  and  the  deed 
thus  perpetrated  was  final,  and  they  never  could  have  an  opportunity 
to  disavow  it. 

"In  a  letter  to  Levi  Lincoln,  August  30, 1803,  after  bis  opinion  on 
the  constitutionality  of  admitting  Louisiana  had  been  publicly  avowed, 
he  says : '  The  less  that  is  said  about  any  C'onslUulional  diffiouliy,  the  bel- 
ter. Congress  should  do  iohai  is  necessary  in  silence.  I  find  but  one 
opinion  as  bo  the  necessity  of  sliutling  up  the  Constitution  for  some 
time.'  On  the  same  page,  in  a  letter  to  Wilson  Cary  Nicholas,  he 
recommends,  'Whatever  Congress  do,  as  it  respects  the  Constitutional 
difficulty,  should  be  done  with  as  little  debate  as  possible  '  See  Jef- 
ferson's Writings,  published  by  T.  Jefferson  Eandolph,  Vol  III.  p. 
512,  Vol.  IV.  p.  2;  also  the  edition  publislied  by  order  of  Congress  by 
K  A.  Washington,  1854,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  500,  504,  505. 

"Notwithstanding  the  perfect  conviction  of  his  own  mind  on  this 
point,  as  he  unequivocally  declared,  (a  fact  well  known  at  that  time, 
and  subsequently  publicly  demonstrated,)  he  yielded  to  the  solicita- 
tions and  influence  of  his  partisans,  silenced  his  conscientious  scruples, 
and,  holding  in  his  hand  the  omnipotence  of  the  present  party  power,  ' 
consented  to  give  his  sanction  to  the  violation  of  the  Constitution  hy 
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admitting  Louisiana  into  the  Union  without  receiving  or  asking  the 
consent  of  the  several  Stfitea. 

"By  tiiis  act,  as  was  then  foreseen,  and  the  result  has  proved,  Jef- 
ferson unsettled  and  spread  the  whole  foundationB  of  the  Union,  as 
established  by  the  original  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  intro- 
duced a  population  alien  to  it  in  every  element  of  character,  previous 
education,  and  political  tendency.  Had  his  policy  terminated  with 
this  result,  it  would  bave  been  sufficiently  unprincipled,  though  less 
injurious;  but  it  was  far-reaching  into  the  future,  and  in  iis  effects  on 
the  destinies  of  the  Union.  It  was  obvious  that  an  appeal  to  the  Free 
States  might  be  safely  made  with  regard  to  the  admission  of  Louisiana, 
the  apprehension  concerning  the  ulterior  views  of  Bonaparte,  and  the 
wish  to  obtain  the  fi-ee  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  were  so  universal. 
"  The  policy  of  Jefferson  was  not,  therefore,  adopted  from  fear  of  a 
rejection  of  the  proposition  for  the  admission  of  Louisiana  by  the 
States,  but  he  and  the  Slare  States  foresaw  that,  by  seizing  the  oppor- 
tunity which  they  Uien  had,  and  assuming  at  once  that  the  Constitution 
gave  Congress  authority  to  multiply  Sutes  in  foreign  territories,  they 
would  put  an  end  forever  to  the  necessity  of  applying  to  the  States  for 
such  power  in  future.  They  foresaw  that  the  territories  thus  conjoined 
would  open  the  opportunity  and  power  of  multiplying  Slave  States,  for 
which  their  climate  was  adapted,  and  thus  effecting  additional  weight 
and  ultimate  predominancy  to  the  slave  power  in  the  Union.  To  (bis 
end  the  assumption  was  made,  and  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Union 
is  but  one  tissue  of  evidence  of  its  nature  and  consequences." 

This  strong  disapprobation  of  Mr.  Jefferson  as  a  public  man, 
which  Mr,  Quincy  shared  with  the  whole  Federal  party,  waa 
made  yet  more  intense  by  the  fears  and  hopes  which  agitated  the 
public  mind  as  tiie  great  European  contest  went  on.  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son had  made  »o  secret  of  his  sympathy  with  Franc*,  as  against 
England,  from  the  be^nning  of  the  French  Kevolution.  He  was 
a  witness  of  its  earlier  scenes  from  his  post  at  Paris  as  Minister 
fi-om  the  United  States,  and  had  given  it  his  counsels  as  well  as 
his  good  wishes.  It  is  believed,  I  am  not  sure  on  what  authority, 
that  it  was  he  that  saggested  the  name  of  "  National  Assembly  " 
to  the  Abb^  Sifeyes,  when  the  States  General  transformed  itself 
from  a  constitutional  into  a  revolutionary  body.  The  sympathies 
of  the  entii-e  American  people  were  at  first  with  the  Kevolution ; 
and  those  of  the  younger  and  more  hopeful,  and  such  as  bad  the 
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least  to  lose,  remamed  unchanged  in  spite  of  ibe  Eeign  of  Terror 
and  of  the  insolences  of  the  Directory  to  their  own  country.  The 
elder  and  graver  classes,  the  wealthy  and  tlie  educated,  looked 
upon  the  French  Eevoiulion  with  horror  and  dread.  The  same 
differences  of  temperament,  condition,  and  character  infliienced 
the  feelings  of  these  classes  respectively  towards  England.  The 
former  yet  rememhered  bitterly  against  England  the  exasperations 
of  o«r  Revolutionary  war,  while  they  gratefully  recalled  tlie  aid, 
so  essential  to  its  successful  issue,  which  the  French  alliance  had 
lent  to  our  arms.  And  of  later  years,  while  the  demeanor  of  the 
Directory  towards  the  country  had  been  insolent  and  offensive, 
the  conduct  of  England  had  been  far  from  conciliatory  or  friend- 
ly. By  means  of  these  passions,  skilfully  managed  aad  worked 
upon,  Mr.  Jefferson  had  raised  himself  to  the  Presidency. 

Of  one  of  hia  ways  of  manifesting  his  English  antipathies,  Mr. 
Qitincy's  journal  gives  a  curious  account.  Among  tlie  acquaint- 
ances he  formed  during  his  first  winter  in  Washington  was  that 
of  Mr.  Merry,  the,English  Minister.  This  gentleman  gave  him 
an  account  of  the  way  in  which  he  was  ti-eated  by  Mr.  Jeffei-son 
at  the  time  of  his  official  reception.  As  my  father  wrote  down 
Mr.  Merry's  story  at  the  time,  it  is  probably  the  most  correct  ac- 
count that  has  been  given  of  that  remarkable  transa 

'^January,  1806.  — The  British  Minister,  Merry,  in 
with  me  in  January,  1806,  spoke  with  great  asperity  of   h 
amounting  to  studied  incivility,  which  he  had  received  from  P      d 
Jefferson  from  the  first  moment  of  his  presenting  his       d      als  as 
Minister,  and  which  he  considered  as  political  and  desi     ed      A 
evidence  of  the  ground  of  this  opinion,  he  stated  the  fo  g 

'  On  presenting  my  credentials,'  said  he,  '  I  asked  Mr.  M  h 

Secretary  of  State,  at  what  time  it  would  be  convenie  h  m 

introduce  me  officially  to  President  Jefferson.     Madison      p  h 

he  would  consult  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  would  inform  me  o    h  m 

nation.     Accordingly,  Madison  soon  after  informed  me  o  a    a 

hour  appointed  for  my  formal  introduction,  and  on  that  daj  and  hour 
I  called  on  Mr.  Madison,  who  accompanied  me  officially  to  intraduee 
me  to  the  President.  We  went  together  to  the  mansion-house,  I 
being  in  full  official  costume,  as  the  etiquette  of  my  place  required 
on  such  a  formal  introdui;tion  of  a  Minister  from   Great  Britain  to 
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the  President  of  the  United  States.  On  arriying  at  tlie  hall  of  audi- 
ence, we  found  it  empty,  at  which  Mr.  Madison  seemed  surprised,  and 
proceeded  to  an  entry  leading  to  the  President's  study.  I  followed 
him,  supposing  the  introduction  was  to  take  phite  in  the  adjoining 
room.  At  this  moment  Mr.  Jeffewon  entered  tlie  entry  at  the  other 
end,  and  all  three  of  us  were  packed  in  this  narrow  space,  froiji  which, 
to  make  room,  I  was  obliged  to  back  out.  In  this  awkward  position, 
my  introduction  to  the  President  was  made  by  Mr.  Madison.  Mr. 
Jefferson's  appearance  soon  explained  to  me  that  the  general  cir- 
cumstances of  my  reception  had  not  been  aecidentaJ,  but  studied.  I, 
in  my  official  costume,  found  myself,  at  the  hour  of  reception  ho  had 
himself  appointed,  introduced  to  a  man  as  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  not  merely  in  an  undress,  but  actually  standing  in  slippei-s  down 
at  the  heels,  and  both  pantaloons,  coat,  and  iinder-clothes  indicative  of 
utter  slovenliness  and  indifference  to  appearances,  and  in  a  state  of  neg- 
ligence actually  studied.  I  could  not  doubt  that  the  whole  scene  was 
prepared  and  intended  as  an  insult,  not  to  me  personally,  but  to  the 
sovereign  1  represented,' 

"This  occurrence,  with  others  of  a  similar  nature,  were  topics  of 
common  conversation  in  Washington,  and  received  by  the  opponents 
of  Mr.  Jefferson  with  contempt  and  disgust,  as  evidenue  of  his  desire  to 
avail  himself  of  a  vulgar  populailty,  and  by  his  friends  with  applause, 
as  proofe  of  the  republicanism  of  his  spirit  and  his  independence  of 
British  influence.  In  dress,  conversation,  and  demeanor  he  studiously 
sought  and  displayed  the  aria  of  a  low  demagogue  seeking  the  gratifi- 
cation of  the  democracy  on  whose  voices  and  votes  he  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  his  power." 

The  Federal  party,  as  I  have  already  said,  was  in  a  hopeless 
and  helpless  minority  of  twenty-five,  in  a  house  of  a  hundred  and 
forty  members.  Besides  this  smatl  opposition  of  principle,  there 
■was  a  small  faction  of  Democrats  called  "  quids  "  in  the  slang  of 
the  day,  who  had  quarrelled  with  JefFergon  over  the  spoils  of  vic- 
tory. It  was  small,  and  derived  all  the  importance  it  had  from 
its  leader,  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  as  he  styled  himself,  whose 
wi^  talent  as  a  debater,  insolence,  and  unbridled  license  of  tongue 
made  bim  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  party  he  had  left.  He  was 
a  Virginian  and  only  a  Virginian,  of  the  narrowest  sectional  feel- 
ings and  prejudices,  who  of^cn  acted  with  the  Federaiists  when 
he  could  thus  best  thwart  or  annoy  his  enemy.     Il  is  said  that  he 
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parted  company  with  Mr.  JefFersoii  liecaiise  he  liad  been  refused 
a  foreign  mission  on  which  he  had  set  his  heart.  If  this  were 
true,  surely  the  most  determined  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  unfriends 
couH  not  include  that  action  of  his  within  the  scope  of  their  cen- 
sures. The  Federahsts,  by  agreement  amoug  themselves,  ab- 
stained from  making  any  party  demonstrations  of  their  own,  and 
contented  themselves  with  following  the  lead  of  Randolph.  T!ii9 
policy  did  not  suit  the  quality  of  Mr.  Quincy's  temper  or  mind, 
and  he  resisted  it,  at  the  time  it  was  under  consideration,  as  being 
virtually  political  suicide.  A  party  that  refused  to  act  as  a  party 
was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  dead.  And  though  it  might  be 
merely  sleeping,  its  sleep  was  virtual  death,  and  its  strength  was 
more  iikely  to  be  lessened  thaa  increased  by  such  a  lethargy. 
Being  the  youngest  member  of  the  party,  he  could  not  presume 
to  refuse  obedience  to  the  decision  of  the  majority,  ivheh  his  ar- 
guments and  protestations  were  of  no  avail.  He  adhered  to  the 
policy  thus  laid  down  for  that  session,  but  did  not  feel  himself 
bound  to  conform  to  it  after  he  felt  more  at  home  in  the  business 
of  the  House.     As  to  Eandolph  he  says :  — 

"  I  bad  no  predileetion  for  Jolin  Kandolph,  and  liked  not  the  idea 
of  taking  a  man  so  fickle,  wayward,  and  overbearing  as  a  sort  of  leader. 
However,  I  aeeeded  to  the  policy  of  my  friends  during  the  iirat  session, 
and  was  true  to  it.  The  flrat  struggle  was  to  get  Macon  of  North  Caro- 
lina, one  of  Eandolph's  friends,  into  the  Speaker's  chair,  which  was 
effected  with  some  difficulty,  t«  h:s  great  joy  and  the  annoyance  of 
the  friends  of  the  Administration.  Macon  immediately  appointed 
Bandolph  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  for  which 
place,  had  Jefferson's  friends  been  successful,  they  had  selected  Barna- 
bas Bidwell  of  lla'sichusetla  I  was  placed  upon  the  same  committi-e 
which  ga^e  me  tn  opportumty  of  a  personal  acquaintance  w  th  Ran 
dolfh  whith  r^ulted  in  as  much  intimacy  as  was  practtLalle  between 
rae  anl  a  Southtrn  min  haughty  anl  wedded  to  Southern  supiemacj 
and  who  ma  le  no  concealment  of  his  want  of  general  sj  mpathj  for 
Noithem  men  and  Northern  interests  Towird'<  me  personally  his 
minners  weie  pohte  in  the  extreme  and  during  our  whob  pohtnal 
Ifo  nothing  ever  occurred  between  us  vhich  was  not  ot  the  most 
agreeable  and  friendly  character  Our  geneial  views  concerning  Jef 
ferson  and  his  party  weie,  for  the  most  part,  coincident,  and  in  debate 
we  seldom  came  in  coliision." 
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Baraabas  'Bidwel!  entered  Congress  at  tliis  session  for  the  first 
time,  and  sat  for  but  one  term.  He  gradualed  at  Yale  College 
in  1785,  and  was  a  lawyer  in  the  western  part  of  Massachusetts. 
He  had  been  a  very  active  Democratic  politician,  and  brought  a 
very  high  reputation  with  him  to  Washiagton,  and  bis  advent 
was  hailed  by  the  Jeffersonians  as  that  of  a  great  accession  of 
strength  to  their  party.  Eandolph  was  especially  curious  to 
know  what  manner  of  man  this  new  antagonist  might  be,  of  whose 
prowess  such  tales  were  told.  Accordingly,  on  the  occasion  of 
Bidwell's  maiden  speech,  as  my  father  used  to  tell  the  story, 
Eandolph  was  in  his  place,  which  commanded  that  of  the  new 
member,  and  gave  him  a  profound  attention.  But,  as  has  often 
happened  before,  the  performance  of  the  new  actor  did  not  come 
up  to  the  expectations  excited  by  the  flourish  of  trumpets  which 
liad  announced  his  entrance  upon  the  scene.  Mr.  Bidwell, 
though  undoubtedly  a  man  of  ability  in  some  sort,  was  not  an 
orator,  as  Eandolph  was,  but  dull  and  heavy,  both  in  matter  and 
manner.  Eandolph  soon  made  up  his  mind  about  him,  and  took 
a  characteristic  way  of  letting  the  House  know  his  opinion.  He 
was  dressed  in  his  usual  morning  costume, — his  skeleton  legs 
eased  in  tight-fitting  leather  breeches  and  top-boots,  with  a  blue 
riding-coat,  and  the  thick  buckskin  gloves  fi-om  which  he  was 
never  parted,  and  a  heavily  loaded  riding-whip  in  his  liand. 
After  listening  attentively  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  rose 
deliberately,  settled  his  hat  on  his  heal  and  walked  slowly  out 
of  the  House,  striking  the  handle  of  hi-,  whip  emphatically  upon 
the  palm  of  his  left  hand,  and  reo^rdmg  poor  Bidwell  as  he 
passed  him  with  a  look  of  insolent  contempt,  as  much  as  to  say, 
"I  have  taken  your  measure,  sit  and  shall  g  ve  myself  no  fur- 
ther concern  about  you!"  It  helped  to  estiiguish  effectually 
the  new  light  from  which  the  Admraisti'iticn  had  hoped  so  much. 
Mr.  Bidwell  acquired  no  weight  in  the  House  and  left  Congress 
at  the  end  of  his  term,  in  1307,  and  took  the  office  of  Attorney- 
General  of  Massachusetts,  which  he  held  untLl  1810.  At  that 
time  some  financial  catastrophe  oveitook  him  which  rendered  his 
emigratioa  to  Canada  convenient  if  not  neee=sary.  There  he 
lived  unfil  his  death  In  1833.     H     ^on     f  tl  c  same  name,  at- 
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tained  considerable  provincial  distinction,  and  was  at  one  time,  il 
I  am  not  mistaken,  Speaker  of  the  lower  House  of  lie  Parliament 
of  Upper  Canada. 

The  first  gun,  so  to  speak,  of  Jefferson's  war  of  commercial  re- 
strictions against  England  was  fired  at  this  session,  or  at  least 
loaded  and  aimed  re.idy  to  fire.  It  was  a  law  prohibiting  tlie  im- 
portation from  Great  Britain  or  her  dependencies  of  certain  arti- 
cles, comprising  those  which  were  the  chief  ohjects  of  English 
commerce.  To  give  England  time,  however,  to  repent  and  avoid 
this  penalty  of  her  misdeeds,  the  prohibition  was  not  to  take 
effect  until  the  nest  November.  This  measure  the  Federalists 
regarded  as  one  looking  towards  war,  and  they  deemed  that  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  making  some  effectual  preparation  for  such 
a  contingency,  should  it  occur.  The  practical  question,  therefore, 
which  divided  Congress  at  t!iB  time,  was  that  of  the  fortification 
of  the  Atlantic  cities.  In  view  of  the  uncertain  state  of  our  re- 
laliona  with  Spain  and  England,  those  cities  felt  a  natural  uneasi- 
ness at  tlie  unprotected  condition  in  which  a  sudden  war  would 
find  them.  As  they  uppl'ed  ti  ough  the  levenut,  afforded  by 
their  trade,  all  the  me  s  of  tl  e  government  they  thought  it  rea- 
sonable that  a  fair  propoi  on  of  the  funds  thi,y  furnished  should 
be  applied  to  their  o  vn  protection  Thi-  reasonable  e^pect'stion 
the  Southern  and  Weste  m  nheis  vere  very  lU  disposed  to 
meet.  They  were  remo  e  from  tl  e  coa  t,  their  iaims  and  plants 
w  f    m  '  I  ey  fpit  the  ignoiant  piejudice 

m  mp  ization  igiin  t  coraineice,  and 

h  IT  de  moie  bittei  by  the  <ight  of 

h    g  h        mm    dal  cities.     "While  they  were 

p  rf      y  h  ould  pay  the  espenses  of  gov- 

m        and  h  di       lieh  enabled  it  to  i-aise  fifteen 

md  d  h  h      b  y  Louisiana,  and  two  millions 

to  b  ce  e  acquisition  of  the  Floridas, 

m  pp         ifion  for  their  defence.     Dui"- 

g  n  h     establishment  of  the  govern- 

m     t,  dr  d  enty-four  thouijand  dollars  had 

b    n  p  h  fi      on  of  the  nine  chief  Atlantic 

cities  I     No  apprehensions  of  expense  detcn-cd  the  fragal  Jcffcr- 
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p  ro    h       d  d  m 

p      g  h  h      h    D 

ssary  d  h        asts  and  gre     m    ts 

Iw  hJQm  fimn 

Bpeecb,  April  lotb,  1806.  A  ft,w  ejLtiacts  mil  gne  some  mtioi 
of  the  foree  aud  good  temper  with  which  he  urged  the  points  at 
which  I  have  just  glanced,  and  the  tone  of  the  conclusion  13  not 
without  "something  of  prophetic  strain." 

"Mk.  Chairman;  —  Gentlemen  seem  diapoaed  to  treat  this  subject 
lightly,  and  to  indulge  themselvea  in  pleasantries,  on  a  question  very 
serious  to  the  commercial  cities  find  to  the  interest  of  those  wiio  inhabit 
them.  It  may  be  sport  to  you,  gentlemen,  hut  it  Is  death  to  us.  How- 
ever well  disposed  a  majority  of  this  House  may  be  to  treat  this  bill 
ludicrously,  it  will  fill  great  and  influential  portions  of  tliis  nation  with 
very  diflierent  aentimenta.  Men  who  have  all  that  human  nature  holds 
dear,  friends,  fortunes,  and  iamili^,  concentrated  in  one  single  spot, 
on  the  sea-eoast,  and  that  spot  exposed  every  moment  to  be  plundered 
and  deaolated,  will  not  highly  relish  or  prize  at  an  extreme  value  the 
wit  or  the  levity  with  which  this  House  seems  inclined  to  treat  the 
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dangers  which  threaten  tlum,  and  whicli  are  eourcca  to  tlioxu  oF  great 
and  just  ippreheneions         .  . 

"  With  respw-t  to  the  general  utility  of  fortifications,  1  ask,  By  whom 
19  it  denied  ?  By  men  interested  in  that  species  of  defence  ?  By  the 
inhahitante  of  cities?  By  those  the  necessity  of  whose  situation  has 
taraed  their  attention  to  the  nature  of  fortifications  and  their  eflicacy? 
No,  sir ;  these  men  solicit  them.  They  are  anxious  for  notliing  so  much. 
They  tell  you  the  safety  of  all  they  hold  dear,  their  wives,  tlieir  chil- 
dren, their  fortunes  and  lives,  are  staked  upon  your  decision.  They 
do  not  so  much  ask  for  fortifications  as  a  favor,  as  claim  tliem  as 
a  right.  They  demand  them.  Who  are  they,  then,  that  deny  their 
utility  ?  Wliy,  men  from  the  interior.  Men  who,  in  one  breath,  tell 
you  they  know  nothing  about  the  subject,  and  in  the  next  pass  judg- 
ment against  the  adoption  of  any  measures  of  defence.  It  is  true,  sir, 
to  men  who  inhabit  the  White  Hills  of  New  Hampshire,  or  the  Blue 
Eidge  of  Virginia,  nothing  can  appear  more  absolutely  useless  than 
appropriations  for  the  defence  of  the  searcoast.  In  this,  as  iu  all  other 
cases,  men  reason  very  coolly  and  philosophically  concerning  dangers 
to  which  they  are  not  themselves  subject.  All  men,  for  the  most  part, 
bear  with  wonderful  composure  the  misfortunes  of  other  people.  And, 
if  called  to  contribute  to  then-  relief,  they  are  sure  to  find,  in  the  cold 
suggestions  of  economy,  apologies  enough  for  failure  in  their  social 
duties 

"  It  is  impossible  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  our  obligations  to  defend 
the  commercial  cities,  without  having  a  right  idea  of  the  nature  and 
importance  of  commerce  to  the  Eastern  States,  and  attaining  a  just 
apprehension  of  its  influence  over  every  class  of  citizens  in  tiiat  quarter 
of  the  Union.  From  what  has  fallen  from  various  gentlemen  in  the 
House,  it  is  very  apparent  that  they  do  not  appreciate  eitiier  its  nature, 
its  power,  or  the  duties  which  result  from  our  relation  to  those  who  are 
engaged  in  that  pursuit.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  J.  Ran- 
dolph) told  us  the  other  day,  that '  the  United  States  was  a  great  land 
animal, —  a  great  mammoth,  which  ought  to  cleave  to  the  land,  and 
not  wade  out  into  the  ocean  to  fight  the  shark.'  Sir,  the  figure  is  very 
happy  so  far  as  relates  to  that  quarter  of  the  Union  with  which  that 
gentleman  is  chiefly  conversant.  Of  the  Southern  States,  the  mam- 
moth is  a  correct  type.  But  I  ask,  sir,  suppose  the  mamimtJi  has  made 
a  league  with  the  cod,  and  that  the  cod,  enterprising,  active,  and  skilful, 
spreads  himself  over  every  ocean,  and  brings  back  the  tribute  of  all 
climes  to  the  feet  of  the  mammoth;  suppose  he  thereby  enables  the 
unwieldy  animal  to  stretch  his  huge  limbs  uj-on  cotton,  or  to  rut  his 
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fat  eides  along  his  tobacco  plantations,  without  paying  the  tMe  t^f  a 
hair,  in  such  case,  is  it  wise,  is  it  honorable,  is  it  politic,  for  that 
mammoth,  because  by  mere  beef  aitd  bone  he  outweighs  the  cod  in 
the  political  scale,  to  refuse  a  portion  of  that  revenue  which  the  indM- 
try  of  the  cod  annually  produces  to  defend  him  in  his  natural  ele- 
ment, if  not  against  the  great  leviathan  of  the  deep,  at  least  against  the 
petty  pikes  which  prowl  on  the  ocean,  and  if  not  in  the  whole  course 
of  his  adventurous  progress,  at  least  in  hia  native  bays  and  harbors, 
where  his  hopes  and  wealth  are  deposited,  and  where  his  species  con- 
gregate? 

"  Other  gentlemen  iave  shown  an  equal  want  of  a  just  appreheit- 
sion  of  tlie  nature  and  effects  of  commerce.  Some  think  any  of  its 
great  channels  can  be  impeded  or  cut  off  without  important  injury. 
Others,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  so  much  indiffei-ence,  that  we  can  very 
well  do  without  it.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Smilie) 
fold  us  some  days  since,  '  that  for  his  part  he  wished  that  at  the  time  of 
our  ReeoluHon  there  had  heert  no  commerce.'  That  honorable  gentleman, 
1  presume,  is  enamored  with  Arcadian  scenes,  with  happy  valleys. 
Like  a  hero  of  pastoral  romance  at  the  head  of  some  murmuring 
stream,  with  his  crook  by  his  side,  his  sheep  feeding  around,  far  from 
the  temptations,  unsednced  by  the  luxuries  of  commerce,  he  would 
' .  .  .  .  sport  with  AmarylJis  in  the  shade, 
Or  with  the  tangles  of  Netera's  hair.' 
I  will  not  deny  that  these  are  pleasant  scenes.  Doubtless  they  are  well 
suited  to  the  innocence,  the  purity,  and  the  amiable,  unobtrusive  sim- 
plicity of  that  gentleman's  mind  and  manners.  But  he  must  not 
expect  that  all  men  can  be  measured  by  hia  elevated  standard,  or  be 
made  to  relish  these  sublime  pleasures.  Thousands  and  ten  thousands 
in  that  part  of  the  country  I  would  represent  have  no  notion  of  rural 
felicity,  or  of  the  tramjuil  joys  of  the  country  They  love  a  life  of 
activity,  of  enterprise  and  hazard.  Th  y  w  11  rath  see  a  boat-hook 
than  all  the  crooks  in  the  world ;  and  a  f  h  p  they  never  desire 
to  see  anything  more  of  them  than  j  t  n  I  np  i  their  deck  to 
give  them  fresh  meat  once  a  week  in         j  C  n  eming  the  land 

of  which  the  gentleman  from  Yu^in  a  (M  J  E  d  1[  h),  and  the  one 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Macon),  th  k  m  I  tl  '  think  very  lit- 
tle. It  is,  in  fact,  to  them  only  a  shelter  from  the  storm,  —  a  perch  on 
which  they  build  their  eyry  and  hide  their  mate  and  their  young,  -while 
they  skim  the  surface  or  hunt  in  the  deep 

"  Every  year  we  get  tc^ether  on  this  floor  to  consult  conierning  the 
public  good.     The  state  of  commerce  makes  a  capital  object  in  all  our 
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deliberations.  "VVe  have  our  committee  of  commerce  arnJ  manufnc- 
tures,  and  a  great  part  of  every  se^ion  is  exhausted  in  di'ieusaing  then; 
provisions,  limitations,  and  restrictions,  until  at  liBt  we  slide  info  the 
belief  that  commerce  is  of  our  creation ;  that  it  has  its  root  in  the 
Btatute-bookj  that  its  sap  is  drawn  from  our  parchment  ind  thit  it 
spreads  and  flourishes  under  the  direct  heat  of  the  legishfive  ny 
But  what  is  the  fact?  Look  into  yom- laivs.  What  are  they  i"  Hme 
tenths  — I  should  speik  nearer  the  truth  blould  I  saj  nmetj  nice 
hundredths  —  of  them  aie  nothing  moie  than  mean'  hy  which  juu 
secnre  your  share  of  the  prod  icta  of  commerct  thej  constitute  the 
rilachinery  by  which  yon  plutk  its  Hespenan  fruit  in  1  have  nothmg 
to  do  with  the  root  that  supports  it  oi  with  the  mtive  vigor  which 
eKudes  into  this  rich  luxuriance  bir  the  true  tap  root  of  commerce 
is  found  in  the  nature  and  character  of  the  people  who  carry  it  on. 
They  and  their  anceatoi-s,  for  nearly  two  centuries,  have  been  engaged 
in  it.  The  industry  of  every  class  of  men  in  the  Eastern  States  has 
reference  to  its  condition,  and  is  affected  by  it.  Why  then  treat  it  as 
a  small  concern,  —  as  an  affair  only  of  traders  and  of  merchants? 
Why  intimate  that  agriculture  can  flourish  without  it?  When,  ic 
fact,  the  interests  of  these  two  branches  of  industry  are  so  intimately 
connected,  that  the  slightest  affection  of  the  one  is  instantly  communi- 
cated to  the  other. 

"The  state  of  agriculture  is  adapted,  and  has  been  for  centuries,  to 
the  supply  of  the  wanbi  of  this  internal  consumption.  The  farmer  is 
bound  to  commerce  by  a  thousand  intimate  ties,  which,  while  it  is  in  its 
ordinary  state  of  prosperity,  he  neither  sees  nor  realizes.  But  let  the 
current  stop,  and  the  course  of  business  stagnate,  in  consequence  of  any 
violent  disturbance. of  commerce,  the  effect  is  felt  as  much,  and  in  some 
oases  more,  by  those  who  inhabit  the  mountains,  as  by  those  who  dwell 
on  the  sea-coast.  The  country  is  associated  with  the  city  in  one  com- 
mon distress,  not  merely  through  sympathy,  but  by  an  actual  perception 
of  a  union  in  misfortune.  It  is  this  indissoluble  community  of  interest 
between  agriculture  and  commerce,  which  pervades  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  United  States,  that  makes  our  treatment  of  the  commercial 
interest  one  of  the  most  delicate  as  well  an  important  questions  that 
can  he  brought  before  this  legislature.  That  interest  is  not  of  a  nature 
long  to  be  neglected  with  impunity.  Its  powers,  when  once  brought 
into  action  by  the  necessity  of  self-defence,  cannut  but  be  irresistible 
in  this  nation.  Sir,  two  fifths  of  your  whole  white  population  ire 
commercial;  or,  which  ia  the  same  thing  as  to  its  politic il  tflut,  h  iie 
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their  happiness  so  dependent  upon  its  prosperity,  tliat  they  cannot  f^ 
to  act  in  concert,  when  the  object  is  to  crush  those  who  oppress  or 
those  who  are  willing  to  destroy  it.  Of  the  five  millions  which  now 
coiistJtute  the  white  popuktion  of  these  States,  two  millions  are  north 
and  east  of  New  Jersey.  This  great  mass  is  naturally  and  indissolubly 
connected  with  commerce.  To  this  is  to  be  added  the  like  interest, 
and  that  of  no  inconsiderable  weight,  which  exists  in  the  Middle  and 
Southern  States.  Are  these  powerful  influences  to  he  forgotten  ov 
despised '?  Are  such  portions  of  the  Union  to  he  t«ld  that  they  are 
not  to  he  defended,  neither  on  the  ocean  nor  yet  on  the  land  V  Will 
they,  ought  they,  to  submit  to  a  system,  wliieh,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  extracts  from  Uieir  industry  the  whole  national  revenue,  neither  pro- 
tects it  abroad  nor  at  home  ?  It  needs  no  spirit  of  prophecy  la  say  they 
will  not.  It  is  no  breach  of  any  duty  to  say  they  ougM  not.  No  power 
on  earth  can  prevent  a  party  from  growing  up,  in  these  States,  in  sup- 
port of  the  rights  of  commerce  to  a  sea  and  land  proteetJon.  The 
state  of  things  which  must  necessarily  follow  is,  of  all  others,  to  be 
deprecated.  As  I  have  said  before,  when  party  passions  run  parallel 
to  local  interests  of  great  power  and  extent,  nothing  can  prevent 
national  convulsions ;  ail  the  consequences  of  which  can  neither  be 
numbered  nor  measured. 

"  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  introduce  this  idea  to  threaten  or  terrify. 
I  speak,  I  hope,  to  wise  men, —  to  men  of  experience,  and  of  acquaint- 
ance with  human  nature,  both  in  history  and  by  observation.  Is  it 
pt^Ible  to  content  great,  intelligent,  and  influential  portions  of  your 
citizens  by  anything  short  of  a  real  attention  to  their  intei-ests  in 
some  degree  proportionate  to  thar  magnitude  and  nature?  When 
this  is  not  the  case,  can  any  political  union  be  either  happy  or  lasting? 
•  Now  is  the  time  to  give  a  pledge  to  the  commercial  interests  that  they 
may  be  assured  of  protection,  let  whatever  influence  predominate  in 
the  legislature.  A  great  majority  of  this  House  are  from  States  not 
connected  intimately  with  commerce.  Show  then  those  which  are, 
that  you  feel  for  them  as  brothers ;  that  you  are  willing  to  ^ve  them  a 
due  share  of  the  national  revenue  for  their  protection.  Show  an  en- 
lightened and  fair  reciprocity.  Be  superior  to  any  exclusive  regard 
to  local  interest.  On  such  principles  this  Union,  so  desirable  and  so 
jnstly  dear  to  lis  all,  will  continue  and  be  cherished  by  every  member 
of  the  compact.  But  let  a  narrow,  selfish,  local,  sectional  policy  pre- 
vail, and  struggles  will  commence  which  will  terminate,  through  irrita- 
ijons  and  animosities,  in  either  a  change  of  the  system  of  government 
or  in  its  dissolution." 
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The  next  question  of  historical  importance  in  which  Mr. 
Quincy  took  an  active  part  was  that  of  the  abolition  of  the 
alave-ti-ade,  which  came  up  because  the  year  1808  was  at  hand, 
when  Congress  was  permitted  by  the  Constitution  to  prohibit  that 
traffic  if  it  so  pleased.  The  question  was  brought  to  the  notice 
of  Congress  by  tlie  President  in  his  aanual  Message,  and  it  was 
referred  to  a  committee  of  wliich  Mr.  Early*  of  Georgia  was  the 
chairman-  There  was  no  diffference  of  opinion  as  to  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  traffic,  or  at  least  no  expression  of  any;  but  the 
practical  details  of  the  law,  the  penalties  by  which  it  was  to  be 
enforced,  and,  above  all,  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  such 
negroes  as  might  be  brought  into  the  country  in  violation  of  it, 
gave  rise  to  violent  and  excited  debates.  The  committee  report- 
ed a  law  prohibiting  the  slave-trade  after  the  31st  of  December, 
1807,  imposing  certain  penalties  for  its  breach,  and  providing 
that  all  negroes  imported  after  that  date  should  be  forfeited. 
The  object  of  this  provision  undoubtedly  was  to  obtain  directly 
what  the  Constitution  only  gave  indirectly  and  by  implication, — 
the  sanction  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  slave-holding,  by  making  it  hold  and  sell  men  as  prop- 
erty. The  astuteness  of  the  slave-holding  mind  on  all  points 
touching  slavery  was  shown  in  this  proposition,  and  all  the  tactics 
of  bullying  and  bluster  with  which  later  Congressional  campaigns 
have  made  us  familiar,  were  employed  in  the  debate  to  which  it 
gave  rise.  It  having  been  moved  that  the  words  "  shall  be  en- 
titled to  his  or  her  freedom"  should  be  inserted  after  the  word 
"forfeited,"  a  furious  fight  ensued  over  this  amendment.  The 
Southern  members  resisted  it,  on  the  ground  that  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  imported  Africans  would  increase  the  number  of  freo 
negroes,  who,  as  Mr.  Early  affirmed,  "  were  considered  in  the 
States  where  they  are  found  in  considerable  numbers  as  instru- 
ments of  murder,  theft,  and  conflagration."  And  so  craftily  was 
this  proposition  of  forfeiture  to  the  government  qualified,  that  its 
drift  was  not  at  first  discerned  by  the  Northern  members.     For, 

•  Peter  Early,  born  Iq  Virginia,  1TT3;  educated  at  Prinoetoii;  emigrated  to 
tieorgia  in  1796;  EepresentatiTe  from  1802  to  1807;  aftarwards  a  Judge  of  ths 
Supreme  Court  of  Georgia,  and  Governor;  died,  181". 
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Strong  LIS  was  their  disapprobation  of  slavery  in  the  abstract, 
they  frit  no  disposition  ti>  expose  their  Southern  brethien  to  all 
the  horrors  of  insurrection  which  it  was  assumed  would  follow 
the  multiplication  of  free  negroes.  Indeed,  Mr.  Early  candidly 
aaid,  tliat,  if  these  negroes  were  left  free  in  the  Southern  Slate=, 
not  one  of  them  would  be  alive  in  a  year.  And  although  the 
Federalists  as  a  party,  and  Mr.  Quincy  eminently  among  them, 
regarded  the  political  element  of  slavery  as  full  of  dangers  to  the 
future  of  the  nation,  these  opinions  had  worked  no  personal  and 
social  alienation  between  Northern  and  Southern  men,  sneh  aa 
Ittts  since  taken  place.  During  the  ascendancy  of  the  Federal 
party  it  had  the  support  of  many  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  in- 
telligent Southern  planters  and  laivyers  in  all  the  Slave  States, 
especially  in  the  Carolinas.  and  there  was  Still  a  remnant  left 
that  adhered  to  the  old  faith,  though  daily  dimiubhing.  There 
was,  therefore,  quite  disposition  enough  to  arrange  this  matter  in 
the  way  the  most  satisfactory  to  the  masters,  without  so  ngid  a 
regard  to  the  rights  of  the  negroes  as,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  would 
have  been  had  in  later  times. 

Mr.  Quincy  at  first  opposed  striking  out  the  forfeiture  clause, 
on  the  ground  that  this  was  the  only  way  in  which  the  United 
States  could  get  the  control  of  the  Africans,  so  as  to  dispose  of 
them  in  the  manner  most  for  their  own  interest.     He  said :  — 

"May  you  not  do  with  them  what  is  hest  for  hnman  beings  in  that 
condition,  — naked,  helpless,  ignorant  of  our  laws,  character,  and 
mannera  7  Tou  are  afmid  to  trust  tlie  national  govemment,  and  yet, 
by  refusing  to  forfeit,  you  will  throw  them  under  the  control  of  SUtes, 
all  of  which  may,  and  some  of  which  will  and  must,  retain  them  in 
slavery.  The  great  objection  to  forfeiture  is  that  it  admits  a  title. 
But  this  does  not  follow.  All  the  effect  of  forftiture  is,  that  whatever 
title  can  he  acquired  in  the  cargo  shall  he  vested  in  the  United  States. 
If  the  cargo  he  such  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  no  title  can  be 
acquired  in  it,  then  notiiing  vests  in  the  United  States.  The  only  op- 
eration  of  the  forfeiture  is  to  vest  the  importer's  color  of  title  by  tiie 
appropriate  commercial  term,  perhaps  the  only  term  we  can  ellectu- 
ally  use,  for  this  purpose,  in  the  United  States,  without  interfering  with 
the  rights  of  tiie  States.  Grant  that  these  persons  have  all  the  rights 
of  man,  will  not  those  rights  be  as  valid  against  tie  United  States  as 
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against  the  importer  V  And,  by  tating  all  color  of  title  out  of  the  im- 
portar,  do  we  not  place  the  United  States  in  the  best  possible  situation 
to  give  efficiency  to  the  rights  of  man,  in  the  case  of  the  persons  im- 
ported ? To  my  mind,  if,  when  we  have  the  power,  we  fail  ia 

et  t  rs  1  the  means  of  giving  freedom  to  ti  e  un  ler  proper 
m  d  fi  w   have  an  agency  in  making  the  n  la  ea 

Th       VI  w     nfluenced  a  majority  of  the  Nortl  e  i  members 

til  I  q  t  n  of  the  final  passage  of  the  b  1  a[  proa  1  ed  At 
1  t  th  y  am  a  sense  of  tie  disgrace  wh  ch  the  forfe  tu  e  of 
th  t    the  goremment,  and  t!ie  peim   so     to    t  to  sel. 

tb  1         if  it  so  pleased,  would  bring    po    tl  e     a  on  and 

th       b  1     m  tt  r  was  recommitted  to  a  co    m  tee  of  o  e  f  om 

h  &t  M     Quincy  supported  this  reconmttl    n    ommoa 

■w  h    tl      N     hern  members,  on  the  geneni  go  nls  fl  it  they 

Id       t  t  to  any  action  which  should  a  tl  o  ze    1  e  sale 

t       !     t  d       "TUes,  as  slaves,  by  the  government.     They  wee 

II  1  t  th  persons  should  be  forfeited  s  nee  the  Southe  -d 
m  nib  0  apprehensive  of  danger  f  om  the  r  be    g  set 

f  Ih       t  Titories ;   but  it  was  only  on  condi  on    I  at    t 

b  1 1 !  1  n  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  the  conve  a  on  to 
la  Th        were  also  technical  objections  v,\  cl    callel  for 

tl  f     committee.     This  committee    ejo   elabllpo 

d    f,  tl  h  imported  negroes  should  be  sen  to  s    h  S  ates 

as  h  d  hi  h  d  slavery,  there  to  be  bound  out  »3  app  en  ces  for 
a  term  of  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  they  should  be  free. 
This  bill  produced  a  scene  of  great  and  violent  excitement  on  the 
pai't  of  the  slaveholders.  Mr.  Early  declared  that  the  people  of 
the  South  would  resist  this  provision  with  their  lives '  Th's  e 
sistance  to  a  measui-e  which  proposed  doing  all  tlie  la  Ills 
had  demanded  for  ibeir  own  safety,  to  wit,  removing  tl  e  mp  rted 
negroes  from  the  slaveholding  domain  and  providing  fo  tl  m  m 
the  Free  States,  showed  that  their  purpose  was,  at  1  t  n  pa  t, 
to  have  the  negroes  sold  as  slaves  to  themselves.  Th  s  obje  t 
they  did  virtually  gain  at  last,  as  the  final  settlement  was  by  a 
bill  originating  in  the  Senate,  providmg  that,  though  neither  im- 
porter nor  purchaser  should  have  a  title  to  such  negroes,  still  the 
negroes  should  be  subject  to  any  regulation  for  their  disposal  that 
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ehould  be  made  by  the  States  into  whicli  they  might  be  brought. 
The  design  of  the  elaveholding  party  to  make  the  XTuited  Stittes 
recognize  the  rightfulness  of  property  in  man  was  tlius  avoided, 
but  it  ivas  at  the  cost  of  leaving  the  imported  Africans  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  ihe  Slave  States.  The  fact  that  the  slavehold- 
ers were  greatly  iocensed  at  the  result,  and  regarded  it  as  an 
injury  and  an  atFront,  does  not  make  this  disposition  of  these  un- 
fortunates any  the  less  discreditable  to  Congress  or  the  nation. 

During  the  second  as  well  as  the  first  session  of  flie  Ninth 
Congress,  Mr.  Quincy  had  the  sodety  of  his  wife,  and  they 
passed  the  winter,  as  they  had  the  aeasoii  previous,  as  boarders 
in  the  family  of  Judge  Cranch,  who  had  changed  his  residence  in 
the  interval  to  a  house  at  GreenleaPa  Point.  Their  apartments 
were  the  resort  of  a  very  agreeable  set  of  men,  comprising  tlie 
Federal  members  of  Congress  and  such  residents  of  Washington 
as  were  of  Federal  leanings,  —  for  the  tide  of  party  spirit  Howed 
too  high  and  strong  to  admit  of  much  social  intercourse  with  per- 
sons on  the  opposite  side.  Among  these  eminent  and  pleasant 
companions  may  be  mentiooed  Timothy  Pickering,  Benjamin 
Pickman,  and  Jabez  TJpham,  of  Massachusetts ;  Colonel  Benja- 
min Tallmadge,  whose  name  is  associated  indissolubly  with  the 
touciiing  Revolutionary  episode  of  tte  captivity  and  death  of 
Major  Andre,  and  John  Davenport,*  Samuel  "W.  Dana,  Timothy 
Pitkju,  Uriah  Tracy ,t  and  James  Hillhouse,  of  Connecticut;  and 
James  M.  Broorae,t  of  Delawai-e.  Of  two  of  their  visitors  my 
father  wrote  thus  to  a  friend  in  lioston,  after  tiieir  first  visit  to 
him  and  my  mother :  — 

"  Judge  iMarsliall  and  Judge  Washington  passed  last  evening  with 
us.  They  have  more  of  the  true  New  England  look,  character,  and 
spirit  than  I  have  yet  seen  from  Virginia.  It  might  be  association  of 
ideas,  hut  there  was  something  in  the  manner  of  Judge  Marshall  that 

•  Jolin  Davenport,  Tale  College,  1T70;  Representative  from  Connecticut,  1799 
tol817i  died,  isao. 

t  DrlaliTracj,  bom,  17B6!  graduatedat  Yale  Collegs,  17T8;  Representative 
from  Connecticut,  1798  to  1795;  and  Senator,  1796  to  1S07,  in  whicli  yoar  he 
died,  and  was  the  firet  tenant  of  tiie  CongresEional  burying-^i-onnd. 

t  James  M.  Broome,  Eepresentative  from  Delaware,  1805  to  1807. 
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brought  Jndge  Mnot  of  Boston*  very  strongly  to  my  reeoUecfJon 
Hia  eye  is  black,  penetrating,  and  indicntive  of  stronger  passion  than 
Minot  possessed,  or  at  le^t  exhibited.  There  is  a  rare  mixture  of  the 
expression  of  goodness,  of  correct  thought,  and  of  intelligence,  in  the 
faxje  and  eye  of  Judge  WashingtQn.  Esteemed  as  they  both  are  in 
Nevr  England,  and  disposed  as  we  always  are  to  overrate  those  at  a 
distance,  you  may  rely  that  these  men  lose  nothing  by  approximation 
and  personal  acqutuntance." 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  my  father  fi-om  Mr.  John 
Cotton  Smith  f  of  Connecticut,  who  had  retired  from  Congress  at 
the  end  of  the  long  session,  bears  a  cordial  testimony  to  the  charms  , 
of  the  society  of  which  he  had  made  a  part,  and  to  which  the  ani- 
mated intelligence  of  my  mother's  manners  and  convei-aaf  ion  gaye 
grace  and  tone,  will  make  a  fitting  conclusion  to  this  chapter.  It 
is  dated  Sharon,  August  25,  1806: — 

"I  im  both  happy  and  proud  to  ■tbitire  the  general  ofinion  thit 
friendslup  to  be  ardent  and  durable,  must  be  esclu'inelj  the  produc 
tion  of  earlj  hfe  My  atijuointanee  with  jou,  I  tnist,  his  tmnished 
in  ample  relutition  to  this  erroneous  sentiment  and  I  deem  a  "is 
winters  exile  a  cheap  purchase  of  so  viluable  a  djscoiery 
I  do  feel  a  pang  m  sepirating  fiom  that  noble  band  of  chevahers  who, 
small  as  thiir  numbei  is  have  become  the  only  depositanes  of  their 
country's  honor.  Nor  will  I  conceal  the  tender  emotions  which  agitate 
my  breast  at  the  recollection  of  the  charming  hours  I  haye  passed  not 
many  miles  from  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Potomac.  Imagination 
will  long  delight  itself  in  recalling  the  hospitable  salutation,  the  undis- 
sembled  courtesy,  the  wisdom,  and  the  wit,  which  enlivened  and  en- 
deared and  rendered  ever  memorable  those  evenings.  But  this  is  a 
theme  I  must  not  pursue.  It  shall  be  resumed  when  we  meet.  May  I 
hope  ever  to  welcome  you  under  my  own  roof?  Should  such  an  event 
take  place,  suNimiferiam  sidera  verlice." 

*  George  Eichards  Minot,  bom,  17B8;  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1778; 
died,  1B02.    Author  of  some  valuable  historical  \YorkB. 

{  John  Cotton  Smith,  boro,  1769;  graduated  at  Yale  Collaga,  1783;  was  a 
EepresentMive  in  Coagcess  from  lEOO  to  1808.  Ho  wns  Afterwards  Governor  of 
Connecticut,  1812  -  1S17,  and  Judge  of  tlie  Supreme  Court  of  tliat  State.  Ha 
diod  in  1815. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

1807-1808. 

StisiMEK  Occupations.  —  Behlin  ash  Milan  Decbees.  —  Bi:itibh  Oeders 
iH  CouKcii:,  —EiGJii  OP  Search.  — The  Chesapeakb  Outbaqe.  — Ex- 
tea  Session. -Mb.  Qinjicy  takes  the  Lbau  of  the  Fi!I>ei:.vi,  Party 
LN  THE  House.  —  HiB  Peiv ATE  Life.  —  The  Ejibaugo.  —  Joim  Quimcy 
Adams  jdikb  the  Democeats.  —  Speech  os  Empoivbbing  the  Teesi- 
dest  to  suspesd  tee  esibaego,  etc. 

SOON  after  the  expiration  of  the  Ninth  Congress,  on  the  3d 
of  Mavch,  1807,  Mr.  Qiiincy  returned  home,  and  spent  the 
summer  as  usual  at  his  country-seat.  A  brief  journal  which  he 
kept  during  that  season  bears  witneM  to  his  persistent  industry. 
The  state  of  pubhc  affairs  directed  his  attention  particularly  to 
the  law  of  nations,  and  especially  to  those  branches  of  it  relating 
to  war  and  peace,  to  the  right  of  expatriation,  and  to  the  rights 
of  neutral  nations.  He  reviewed  carefully  the  portions  of  Gro- 
tios  and  Puffendorf  which  treat  of  these  subjects,  and  made  a 
thorough  study  of  Bynhei-shoek's  Qtmetiones  Juris  Publid,  of 
which  he  made  an  abstract  with  pages  of  quotations.  One  of 
these  sbows  that  this  learned  jurist  could  relax  into  a  mild  jest, 
especially  when  the  sacred  subject  of  tobacco  was  m  question. 

"7uiy  10.  — Read  Bynkenlioek,  Lib  L  from  chap  i  to  15.  In 
chap.  10  is  a  me  sample  of  Dutch  wit  on  a  laiorite  topic.  The 
Spaniards  once  declared  tob(u.co  -m  article  contraband  of  wai.  This 
was  so  highly  resented  by  tbe  English  that  they  granted  reprisals 
against  Spain.  The  solemn  jmisconsult  remarks  Sed  a !  ea  cmtro- 
wrsia  de  Tabaco  tandem  w  fumum  abiei  il,  nescw  hoc  sno,  me  His- 
n  est,  iabaci  nullum  este  itsum  ad  cfeden- 

Mr.  Quincy  also  gives  an  abstract  of  the  treatise  of  M.  Hubner 
«  "  But  whether  tlmt  dispnte  fonching  tobacco  will  finally  vanish  in  smoke,  I 
eonnot  sny.     This  I  know,  thnt  I  cftiinot  agree  Willi  the  SpaBiards;  for  the  linlh 
is,  tliero  is  no  way  of  turning  tobacco  to  the  du^truction  of  an  encm)-." 
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De  la  Saisie  des  Bailments  Neuires,  with  long  extncfs,  aud  of 
Eobert  Ward'a  "Inquiij  into  llie  Foundations  and  Hialory  of 
the  Law  of  Nations  in  Euitpe"  And  these  moie  sei  jus  studiea 
were  enlivened  occasionally  by  the  Taiiation  of  Cicero  de  Offiais 
He  complains  frequently  ot  the  inteiiuptions  mado  by  the  tails 
of  society  in  the  course  of  Ins  studie  ,  ind  now  and  then  gives  a 
Bpecimea  of  what  they  were.     For  example;  — 

"  Jitty  25.  —  Dined  lu  company  with  the  Trustees  of  the  Agricultu- 
ral Society  at  Ex-President  John  Adams's.  An  Englishmaa  named 
Kendall  was  introduced  to  us.  He  has  eome  into  the  country,  as  it  is 
hinted,  with  the  design  of  writing  his  travels.  He  was  fonvard,  talk- 
ative,—  willing,  however,  to  hear  others,  —  and  apparentlj' very  de- 
sirous of  giving  the  conversatJon  a  political  turn.  Whether  this  was 
through  design  or  natural  bias  of  mind,  1  was  doubtful,  but  rather  be- 
lieve the  former." 

"July  SI.  — Whole  day  widi  the  Selectmen,  on  their  annual  visit 
to  Deer  Island.  Among  the  guests  Major  Thomas  Pinckney,  of  South 
CaroUna.  A  singular  mildness  and  modesty  in  his  manners,  with 
marks  of  great  moderation  and  firmness  of  character.  Also  Mr.  Ken- 
dall, whom  I  saw  at  Mr.  Adams's,  Well  informed,  full  of  observation 
and  research,  opinionated." 

'^Aug^fst  3  lo  10. — Businera  and  society  occupied  and  engrossed 
my  time.  Every  day  in  Boston.  No  opportunity  for  regular,  and  but 
little  for  occasional  reading.  On  Tuesday,  4th,  dined  at  Benjamin 
Joy's,  with  Major  Pinckney,  and  on  the  7th  this  gentleman.  President 
Adams,  etc.  dined  with  me.  1  am  charmed  with  T.  Pinckney.  He  is 
a  perfect  gentleman.  Exhibits  the  man  of  the  world  united  with  the 
mac  of  retirement.  He  has  seen  much  and  read  with  observation,  yet 
is  in  nothing  obtrusive.     Phun  in  manners  and  dress." 

"August  11.  —  Tlie  engagements  of  duty  and  friendship,  which  have 
BO  frequently  of  late  broke  in  upon  my  intellectual  pursuits,  are,  in  a 
great  measure,  terminated.  I  hope,  therefore,  for  more  zeal  in  my 
studies  and  more  fruit  from  my  time." 

The  Mr.  Kendall  here  mentioned  did  execute  his  purpose  of 
■writing  a  book  on  America,  which  was  published  In  Loudon,  and 
republished  in  New  York  in  three  volumes.  Major  Pinckney  was 
one  of  the  South  Carolina  Federalists  who  remained  true  to  tlie 
last.  He  was  the  first  Minister  to  England  after  tiie  formation  of 
the  government,  afterwards  Minister  to  Spain,  and  the  candidate 
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voted  for  by  the  Federalists  at  tLe  same  time  with  John  Adams, 
under  tlie  original  provision  for  the  election  of  President  and 
Vice-Presiilent,  subsequently  a  member  of  Congress,  and  a  Major- 
General  in  the  war  of  1812.     He  died  in  1828. 

The  threatening  aspect  of  foreign  affau-ii,  and  the  disturbance 
of  prosperity  at  home,  might  well  demand  the  most  careful  prep- 
aration of  every  man  called  to  take  part  in  the  huainesa  of  the 
nation.  The  interruption  which  the  European  war  had  caused 
to  the  commerce  of  the  Atlantic  Stales  had  occasioned  wide- 
spread distress,  reaching  all  classes.  The  victory  of  Trafalgar 
having  secured  lo  'Great  Britain  the  monopoly  of  commerce 
through  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea,  Bonaparte  devised  his  Con- 
tinental System  to  hinder  hev  enjoyment  of  it.  From  the  battle- 
field of  Jena  he  issued  the  Berlin  Decree,  declaring  the  Bi-itish 
Islands  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  forbidding  all  commercial  in- 
tercoui-se  with  them.  Although  there  was  at  first  some  pretence 
of  making  an  exception  of  American  ships,  they  were  soon  in- 
cluded in  the  general  condemnation,  and  it  was  ofacially  declared 
that  all  merchandise  obtained  in  Great  Britain  or  her  colonies 
was  lawful  prize,  on  board  what  ships  soever  it  might  be  found, 
and  the  point  was  reserved  whether  the  ships  were  not  good  prize 
as  well.  Soon  afterwards,  England  issued  her  Orders  in  Council 
prohibiling  any  neutral  trade  with  France  or  her  allies  unless 
through  Briiish  porU.  To  these  Orders  Bonaparte  soon  replied 
by  the  Milan  Decree,  which  declared  every  neutral  vessel  good 
prize  which  should  comply  wifh  their  requisitions.  Thus  the  sea 
was  effectually  shut  against  the  American  merchants  by  this  com- 
bination of  both  belligerents  against  them,  for  their  ships  were 
vu-tnally  the  only  neutral  vessels  left.  The  distress  thus  occa- 
sioned-was  all  but  universal  in  the  seaboard  States. 

Another  great  cause  of  complaint  against  the  British  govern- 
ment was  the  right  it  claimed  to  search  merchant-vessels  at  sea, 
and  to  take  out  of  them  such  sailors  as  owed  allegiance  to  the 
King  of  England,  This  right  the  British  ministry  steadily  re- 
fused to  give  up.  During  the  brief  ascendency  of  the  Whigs 
under  Lord  Grenville,  in  1806,  the  ministry  was  disposed  to 
mitigate  tlie  severity  of  its  enforcement  as  far  as  English  opinion 
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would  permit  Thej  ijjreed  to  exeinse  it  onlv  in  cases  wSiere 
there  was  stiong  giound  lor  suspecting  the  presence  of  aetuil 
deseiteis,  to  eujom  the  ^jreatest  caution  agiinst  molesting  4mer 
icaa  citizens,  aud  to  provide  piompt  lediess  in  case  of  m  slake 
or  injuiy  This  treaty,  negotiated  hj  dimes  Monroe  and  Wil- 
lidjn  Pmliuey  of  Marjland,  with  the  ministrj  the  most  fayorible 
to  America  that  had  held  powei  since  the  peace  of  17S3,  iiaa 
summaiily  and  arhifrarily  reject^-d  by  Mt  Jt,fferaon,  without  lav 
jng  it  betoie  the  Senate  or  even  consulting  with  anj  membei  of 
Ills  Cabinet,  excepting  Mr  Madison,  the  Secretary  of  btate,  on 
the  ground  that  the  right  of  impressment  had  not  been  entitely 
abindoned  Whatever  might  ho  the  abstract  meiits  ot  the 
queation,  it  was  ceitainly  unwi&e  and  unstattsmanhLe  foi  the 
weakest  marilime  power  m  the  i\oild,  as  we  weie  at  thit  time, 
to  rqect  so  beneficial  a  treity  with  the  "tiongfif,  on  a  point 
which  tbe  victois  of  the  Nile  and  of  Tiafalgar  would  iicld  onl^ 
to  foiCB  oi  arms,  especially  as  the  ratifacation  of  the  tieaty  in 
\oived  no  sacnflce  of  principle,  since  the  United  States  did  not 
thereby  recognize  the  nght  of  search  It  is  no  wondei  that  the 
Federalists  saw  in  this  audacioua  usurpation  of  power  a  pi  oof 
of  the  sympathy  of  the  Administration  with  Fiance  and  of  its 
bafred  to  England  nor  that  the  Toiy  mim  try  i\hich  tonn  re 
placed  that  of  Loid  GrenvilJe  should  take  the  same  view  of  the 
matter  The  TJaited  States  lost  the  benefits  of  a  treitj  scarcely 
leas  advantageous  than  Jay's,  under  which  they  had  made  such 
progress  in  wealth  and  stiength,  while  the  nght  of  search  was 
exercised  by  England  with  all  its  ancient  ngoi  Neithei  the 
terrors  of  Mi  Jeffeison  s  gunboats,  nor  the  thunders  of  the  Non 
Impoitation  Act  which  he  held  "  checked  m  mid-iolley  fnght 
ened  the  sturdy  Tone--,  when  they  came  into  poner,  ft  om  claiming 
and  exercising  the  prescriptive  right  of  the  strongest,  —  the  law 
of  the  British  lion  at  all  times. 

In  a  conversation  which  my  father  held  with  Mr.  Merry  on 
this  subject,  that  diplomatist  related  his  endeavors  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  with  Mr,  Madison,  which  were  rendered  abortive  hy  the 
fixed  determination  of  the  President  as  to  this  disputed  point. 
He  assured  Mr.  Madison  that  this  right  had  been  exercised  by 
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Great  Britain  so  long,  that  she  would  as  soon  abandon  her  marine 
as  give  it  up.  And  to  sliow  how  unlilcely  it  was  that  she  would 
be  legislated  or  menaced  info  resigning  the  right,  lie  related  to 
the  Secretary  the  following  anecdote  :  — 

"  The  right  of  receiving  the  honors  of  the  flag  in  the  narrow  seas 
had  long  been  claimed  by  Great  Britain,  and  was  unquestionably  a 
less  important  right  than  impressment.  Yet  at  the  Congress  of 
Amiens,  at  the  negotiation  of  that  treaty,  Joseph  Bonaparte  made  a 
pvoposilion  that  Great  Brltwn  should  waive  claiming  that  honor  from 
the  Freneb.  1  was  at  that  time  Secretary  of  Legation,  and  as  such 
was  admitted  at  the  Congress  Board  to  diacoss  the  various  questions 
which  might  arise ;  Lord  ComwaUis,  the  minister,  a  military  character, 
(chosen  out  of  compliment  to  Bonaparte,)  not  being  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  diplomatic  principles  or  the  French  language  to  under- 
take that  part. 

"  No  sooner  was  the  proposition,  made  than  I  at  once  told  Joseph 
Bonaparte  that,  if  that  was  made  a  sine  qua  non,  the  treaty  might  as 
well  be  broken  off  at  once,  for  my  country  would  never  yield.  '  O,' 
EMd  he,  'it  is  only  a  name,  and  the  expressions  of  the  treaty  might 
easily  be  so  arranged  as  to  express  it  by  construction,  and  so  slide  into 
use  without  exciting  any  popular  sensation.'  I  replied  that,  though  he 
called  it  a  name,  I  called  it  a  tMng.  Let  the  British  seaman  onee  tind 
that  his  ship  had  not  the  same  honor  paid  to  it  which  ho  was  accus- 
tomed to  receive,  and  he  would  feel  himself  degraded ;  and  what  effect 
this  would  have  upon  the  spirit  of  the  navy  it  was  not  possible  to  fm^e- 
tell. 

"Upon  my  explaining  the  proposition  to  Lord  Cornwallis,  the  old 
and  sensible  veteran  had  no  other  way  to  express  his  shame  and  sense 
of  disgrace  at  the  very  idea  of  such  a  concession,  than  by  covering 
his  face  with  his  hands  and  laying  it  upon  the  table.  '  There,'  said  I, 
'  M,  Bonaparte,  is  your  answer.' 

"  Nevertheless  he  persisted.  And  so  desiroas  was  the  French  gov- 
ernment to  obtain  this  name,  as  he  called  it,  that  it  olTcred  to  make 
provision  for  the  King  of  Sardinia,  in  case  we  would  accede,  —  an  ob- 
ject they  knew  we  had  much  at  heart.  On  our  persisting  to  decline 
even  considering  it,  they  insisted  on  our  remitting  it  home  to  our  gov- 
ernment. From  which  we  received  for  answer,  that  his  Majesty  would 
never  yield  that  right  while  he  possessed  his  crown. 

"  From  this  anecdote,  I  said  to  Mr.  Madison,  you  Will  judge  the 
lifcelihood  of  succe^  in  the  object  you  propose." 
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The  question  of  impressment  was  brought  home  to  the  mhid 
of  the  country  in  tlie  most  exasperating  shape  possible  by  the 
ftSUir  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Leopard,  which  occurred  in  June 
of  this  year.  The  British  naval  officers  on  the  coast  were  great- 
ly, and  not  unreasonably,  annoyed  by  the  desertion  of  their  men 
to  the  United  States,  where  they  were  protected  by  public  senti- 
ment, and  indeed  by  pullic  law,  as  there  was  no  treaty  stipulation 
for  surrendering  them.  The  British  officers  complained  that  they 
were  openly  insulted  in  the  streets  of  the  seaports,  when  they 
went  on  shore,  by  deserters  from  their  own  ships.  On  the  1st  of 
June,  Vice- Admiral  Berkeley,  the  commander  on  the  Nortii  Amer- 
ican Station,  issued  a  circular  letter  to  the  captains  of  the  ships 
of  his  squadron,  in  which,  after  reciting  these  facts,  and  also  that 
many  of  the  deserters  had  enlisted  on  board  the  American  frigate 
Chesapeake,  he  ordered  any  of  the  commanders  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty's  ships  which  should  meet  with  the  Chesapeake  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  United  States  to  demand  permission  to  search  her 
for  deserters,  and  in  case  of  refusal  to  proceed  to  search  her  with- 
out permission,  ofTet  ing  to  the  captain  of  the  Clit'-ape'ike  the  same 
privilege  on  board  their  thips  This  wis  a  new  con  truction  of 
public  law,  worthy  of  the  old  Scandmiiian  =ea  kmgs  but  not  in 
accordance  with  the  stricter  rulings  of  the  older  oi  litei  authon 
ties.  The  right  of  search  ■ind  impies  ment  was  nc\ei  lell  to 
apply  to  national  sh  ps  whn,h  are  reniidel  as  pait  of  the  sod  of 
the  country  to  which  they  belong  but  only  to  merchant  \essels 
Incompliance  with  these  oidt-r-  iheLetpiid  Cipfaii  Ilumphiies, 
followed  the  Chesapeike  t  sht,  -nas  pioceedig  to  sei  on  her 
way  to  the  Mediterianeau  Station  -ml  o\cihiuhno  hei  demand 
ed  permission  to  search  hei  for  desPitcis  This  being  of  couisa 
refused,  he  fired  seveial  broadaides  into  hei  killing  three  men 
and  wounding  eight  or  ten  more  imcng  whom  wis  her  com- 
mander. Captain  Birron  The  Chesapeake  aad  gone  t>  sea  with 
such  a  culpable  lack  of  preparation  tl  at  the  only  gun  ivi  ich  n  is 
fired  on  her  side  was  touched  off  with  a  cod  biought  from  the 
cook's  galley.  The  e  w-ia  nothing  foi  it  but  to  "iubmit  Her  flig 
was  struck,  and  she  i\is  searched  by  officera  ium  the  Leopird 
and  four  men  —  one  white  and  three  Hack  — nue  cained  off 
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as  deserters.  Of  these  the  first  was  lianged,  and  the  three  last 
pardoned  on  condition  of  entering  the  British  navy,  though  their 
claim  to  be  Americana  was  not  contradicted.  The  excitement 
throughout  the  country,  of  mingled  rage  and  shame,  was  most  in- 
tense. Tlie  Pi'esident  issued  a  proclamation,  ordering  British 
ships  to  leave  the  American  waters,  or,  if  they  refused,  —  as  he 
had  no  means  of  compelling  them  to  ohey,  —  forbidding  any  in- 
tercourse with  them;  and  orders  were  despatched  to  Messra. 
Monroe  and  Pinkney  to  suspend  all  negotiations  until  this  out- 
rage was  disavowed  and  atoned  for.  Both  of  these  demands  the 
British  government  were  ready  to  comply  with.  They  disavowed 
Admiral  Berlieley's  letter,  recalled  him,  offered  the  restoration  of 
the  three  black  sailors,  and  a  pecuniary  satisfacliou  to  tlie  wound- 
ed and  the  families  of  the  killed  on  board  the  Chesapeake.  This 
reparation,  however,  was  made  dependent  on  the  President's  re 
voking  his  pi-oclamalion  shutting  the  American  ports  against 
English  ships,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  stipulated  in  Jay's 
treaty  that  no  such  hostile  demonstration  should  be  made  until 
satisfaction  had  been  first  asked  and  refused.  This  Jefferson  re- 
fused to  do,  and  the  matlerwas  not  finally  settled  till  18U.  But 
the  ministry  utterly  refused  to  entertain  the  proposition  to  aban- 
don tlie  riglit  of  search  and  of  irapi-essment  on  board  merchant- 
ships,  or  to  renew  negotiations  on  the  basis  of  the  treaty  which 
bad  been  so  cavalierly  rejected  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  after  its  conclu- 
sion by  the  Ministers  he  had  appointed. 

The  public  mind  was  justly  and  profoundly  incensed  by  this 
high-handed  outrage,  and  the  Federalists  shared  in  the  general 
feeling  of  indignation  and  humiliation.  But  they  saw  that  the 
despicably  helpless  condition  of  the  nation,  with  a  handful  of 
nselesa  gunboats,  with  no  ai'my  and  almost  no  fortifications,  had 
invited  and  made  it  possible.  And  they  taw,  too,  that  the  ruin 
of  our  commerce  was  quite  as  much  the  work  of  France  as  of 
England,  and  the  insolence  of  her  demands  not  le'is.  But  Eng- 
land was  standing  almost  alone  between  Bonaparte  and  universal 
empire,  and  ihey  regarded  with  apprehension  and  disgust  the 
endeavors  of  Mr.  Jefl^erson,  as  they  looked  at  the  matter,  to  enlist 
the  sympathy  and  virtual   help  of  the  mition  on  the  side  of  the 
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miliuiry  despotism  which  threatened  to  overwluilm  the  world. 
On  this  matter  Mr.  Quincy  speaks  thus :  ■ — 

"  It  was  this  policy  of  the  AdminiBtratioa  which  the  Federalists 
deemed  it  their  duty,  hoth  as  men  and  patriots,  to  oppose.  For  Great 
Britain  there  was  among  them  no  general  predilection,  but  they  re- 
garded her  as  struggling  alone  against  an  attempt  at  universal  empire. 
The  meaaurea  she  adopted  were  deemed  by  them  irreconeilable  with 
our  rights,  violent  and  autocratie,  but  hy  ua,  in  our  relative  state  of 
naval  power,  irresistible.  True  policy,  they  thought,  required  the 
United  States  not  to  aid  the  aggressive  and  ambitions  belligerent,  but 
to  vindicate  our  independence  against  Great  Britain  by  permitting  the 
merchants  to  arm  in  the  defence  of  commercial  rights,  and  to  tate  the 
risk  of  war.  In  this  course  they  were  far  from  unanimous.  A  majority 
preferred  to  take  the  chance  of  events,  and  to  submit  for  a  time  to  the 
injuries  oi'  both  belligerents,  rather  than  take  part  with  either.  The 
policy  of  (he  Administration,  to  use  the  commerce  of  the  country  as  a 
weapon  against  Great  Briton,  they  detested,  regarding  it  as  self-de- 
structive, in  effect  aiding  France,  and  doing  more  injury  to  ourselves 
than  to  England.  Their  measures  of  embargo  and  non-intercourse 
were  symptoms  of  that  hostility  to  eommercs  which  Southern  poli- 
ticians took  no  pains  to  conceal." 

Such  was  the  condition  of  public  affah-s,  and  such  the  opinions 
of  the  Pederahsts  respecting  them,  when  the  President  sum- 
moned an  extraordinary  session  of  Congress  oq  the  26th  of 
October,  1807,  lo  consult  and  determine  on  such  measures  as  in 
their  wisdom  might  be  deemed  meet  for  the  welfare  of  the 
United  States.  Jlr.  Quincy  left  Boston  on  the  12th  of  October, 
and  reached  "Washington  on  the  23d.  His  own  account  of  his 
way  of  life,  as  contained  in  a  letter  to  his  wife,  who  did  not  ac- 
company him  to  the  capital,  is  as  follows:  — 

» I  took  lodgings  at  a  Mr.  Coyle's,  an  eli^ble  boarding-house,  having 
my  friend  Colonel  Tallmadge  *  settled  in  the  same  house  and  the  room 
adjoining  mine.  At  half  past  six  in  the  morning  my  servant  comes 
into  my  room,  makes  my  (hre,  gets  my  drea^ng  apparatus,  and  at  half 
past  seven  I  am  out  of  bed,  and  dressed  for  the  day.  My  servant,  not 
content  with  tying  ray  hair  simply  with  a  ribbon,  works  it  up  into  a 

*  Benjsimin  Tallmftdge,  born  in  Suffolk  County,  New  York,  1754.  A  distin- 
Kiiisiisd  Rovot;lLonary  ollieer.  Represented  Conneotiont  from  1801  to  1817; 
died,  1835. 
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most  formidable  queue,  at  least  three  inches  long,  and  as  big  as  a  reason- 
able Dutcli  quin.  He  says  this  is  the  mode  in  New  York,  and  ae  I  do 
not  wear  powder,  and  it  looks  a  little  more  trig,  I  acquiesce.  In  other 
respects  he  ictions,  given  before  my  departure,  with 

great  partii:  ne  o'clock  we  break&st ;  from  eleven  to 

two  at  Con  oner;   at  eeven,  tea;  at  eleven,  in  bed; 

all  the  tini'  r,  la  my  chamber  answering  letters  or 

preparing  fc  have  undertaken." 

During  3r  the  rest  of  his  Congressional  life, 

Mr.  Quinej  praclicaJlj-  took  the  leadership  of  the  small  Federal 
phalanx  in  the  House.  Although  Mr,  Samuel  IV.  Dana,*  of 
Connecticut,  was  technically  the  leader  of  the  party,  as  befitting 
his  greater  age  and  longer  parliamentary  experience,  still  Mr. 
Qnincy,  from  bis  superiority  as  a  debater  and  a  speaker,  was 
looked  upon  by  friends  and  foes  as  the  actual  champion  of  its 
principles  and  its  policy.  He  had  reluctantly  fallen  in  with  the 
plan  of  the  Federalists  during  the  last  Congress,  of  following 
the  lead  of  Randolph,  who  had  nothing  in  common  with  them, 
excepting  his  detestation  of  Jefferson,  and  from  this  time  for- 
ward he  acted  and  spoke  as  his  views  of  public  duty  prompted, 
without  regard  to  any  such  fancied  expediency.  His  opinions 
and  conduct  as  to  this  matter  received  the  approval  of  many  emi- 
nent Federalists,  whose  views  were  expressed  in  the  following 
paragraph  of  a  letter  of  November  19,  1807,  from  Mr.  Harrison 
Gray  Otis,  a  consistent  and  active  Federalist  as  long  as  Fedei-ai- 

"  I  confess  myself  incapable  of  perceiving  the  policy  of  that  course 
which  ^ves  to  our  adversaries  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  public 
ear,  and  exhibits  the  Federal  minority  as  a  browbeaten  and  despond- 
ing cabal,  who  either  cannot  or  dare  not  vindicate  their  own  principles 
or  arraign  those  of  their  opponents.  It  sinks  the  pride  of  party  and 
enfeebles  the  principle.  It  is  in  Congress  that  the  principles  of  Fed- 
eralism should  appear  to  be  embodied.  It  is  thence  that  its  vigor, 
virtue,  and  conslsteaoy  should  be  reacted  upon  its  scattered  votaries."' 

•  Samuel  W.  Dana, born,  174T ;  gradnatBiJ,  Yale  College,  ir76;  Reprasantntive 
tVomI799  to  1811 J  and  Senator  from  IBll  to  1S21.  Considering  the  prominence 
of  Mr.  Dana  in  tho  House  diirinj;  twelve  most  important  years,  it  is  singular  that 
Mr.  Charles  Lanmau  should  not  hsive  mentioned  the  fact  of  his  membarship, 
only  of  his  Senatorship,  in  his  Dictionary  of  Congress.     He  died  in  1830. 
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When  Congress  carae  together,  the  whole  opjiositioD,  inducing 
Randolph  and  his  handful  of  malcontent  Democrats,  only  amount- 
ed to  twenty-eight  votes.  The  Democratic  pfti'ty  was  not  unani- 
mous as  to  the  Speakership,  many  of  ihe  Southern  Democrats 
refusing  to  vote  for  Joseph  B.  Varnum  *  of  Ma'^sachu setts,  the 
candidate  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  He  was,  however,  chosen  hy  a  bare 
majority,  and  signalized  his  fidelity  to  his  political  chieftain  by 
leaving  Messrs,  Randolph  and  Quiney,  not  only  off  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means,  hut  off  all  the  standing  committees. 
My  father  descrihes  Mr,  Varnum  as  "one  of  the  most  ohsequiuus 
tools  of  the  Administration,  elected  through  the  influence  of  Jef- 
ferson, who  courted  with  the  most  extreme  assiduity  the  leaders 
of  the  Democracy  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  just  capable  of 
going  through  the  routine  of  the  office.  —  an  autoraatOQ  ready  to 
move  in  any  direction  the  magician  who  pulled  the  strings  jerked 
him." 

It  was  a  time  of  great  puhlic  anxiety  and  alarm,  especially  on 
the  seaboard  and  among  the  commercial  classes.  Commerce  had 
been  nearly  destroyed  by  the  European  belligerents,  and  what 
remained  was  threatened  with  destruction  hy  the  United  States 
government  under  pretest  of  protecting  it.  A  very  exaggerated 
idea  of  the  importance  of  American  commerce  to  Europe,  and 
especially  to  England,  prevailed  in  the  Democratic  party.  This 
belief  was  fostered  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  indeed  carried  it  almost 
to  fanaticism.  In  the  commerce  of  the  country  he  saw  the  means 
of  carrying  on  a  bloodless  war  with  the  belligerent  he  hated,  and 
of  giving  indirect  assistance  to  the  one  be  favored,  without  any 
expense  excepting  the  ruin  of  the  merebants  and  of  the  multi- 
tudes dependent  upon  trade  for  their  support.  He  had  in  earlier 
times  expressed  the  abstract  opinion  that  it  would  be  happy  if 
the  United  States  could  be  shut  out  from  the  re  t  o(  the  woild 
like  China,  and  her  inhabitants  be  all  husbandmen  In  common 
with  the  members  of  his  party  from  the  South  and  West,  he 
looked  with  equanimity  upon  the  distresses  hi^  mierferences  with 

«  Joseph  B.  Varnum,  born,  1769;  Representative  from  17  5  to  1^11  S]  eikec 
ofthe'Ienth  and  Eleventh  Congresses;  Senator  from  lEH  to  181T;  aiid  PiaaiJent 
pro  tern,  of  the  Senate;  died,  1821. 
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eommerco  mi„ht  work  to  the  commercial  region  vamly  imagin- 
inn-  that  agucultuie  woull  not  sufler  through  an  inevitable  sjm- 
palhy  with  the  destruction  ot  tr-j^e  It  was  then  with  anxious 
and  gloomy  anticii  at.ons  th'^t  Mr  Qumcy  entered  upon  his  sec- 
ond term  of  seiv.ce  His  personal  teelings  in  view  cf  the  com- 
flict  before  hini  he  thus  expressed  to  his  wife   — 

"November  1,  1807.  — Allow  yourself  to  entertain  no  apprehensions 
with  regard  to  me.    The  times  are  difficult,  and  a  tempest  is  up  m  the 

sky  but  tliat  is  the  very  moment  to  be  fearless  and  collected 

Fear  nothing  about  my  being  stung  or  inflamed  by  the  hornets  of  the 
House.  Nothing  occurring  on  the  floor  has  or  can  cost  me  a  single 
pang.  After  fatigue  duty  all  day,  I  come  home,  read  or  wi-.t«  all 
the  evening,  am  asleep  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  nothing  troubles  my 
repose." 

In  his  first  moremenl  to  Congress  Mr.  Qnmcj  «as  snMesifnl, 
dUioiigri  opposed  fcy  Ihe  men  representtog  the  pleasure  of  the 
President.  Mr.  Jefferion  had,  as  before  stated,  forhidden  British 
armed  TesseU  from  entering  our  liarbors.  This  faet  he  had  stated 
in  his  Message.  Mr.  Qninoy  moTod  that  he  he  requested  to  lay 
a  eopy  ot  the  Proclamation  before  the  Houne.  It  is  not  easy  to 
see  what  objection  there  could  have  been  to  this  motion,  and  yet 
it  wa.  violently  opposed  by  Mr.  Jacob  Crowninshield  •  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  Mr.  Alston t  of  North  Carolina!  both  of  them 
anthentie  mouthpieces  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  The  real  objection  to 
the  Proclamation  was  that  it  was  issued  in  contravention  of  the 
provision  ot  Jay's  treaty,  that  no  act  ot  retaliation  should  be  made 
by  either  power  without  a  demand  tor  reparation  being  first 
made  and  denied.  But  this  could  hardly  have  been  the  moliva 
for  the  resistance  to  laytog  it  before  the  House,  after  it  had  been 
published  to  dl  the  world.     The  reason  probably  w«i  that  the 

•  J.=ob  Cn>..l»W.H,  JtoprtKiMi™  11—  ISO"  to  »8.  wlm  )■»  1"  ■> 
WuMnglm  Jniag  11..  —lo.-  H=  '"'•"<'  '^  Sralau-lnp  of  th.  Mavy 
„m,,d  to  Mm  ly  Mr.  M.—,  .1  H.  W*!  «'  k"  ""I  ia""-"™' 
Mr.  L.n«.a-.  artW.  o.  Ua,  topi...  .™o-J  '" '— .tv" X 
Jlar.!.,  not,  and  Ml  CagM.  at  thai  H™.  S..  H,M«lli'.  Hi.Brr  of  tla, 
UnitBd  Stat..,  Vol,  II.  p.  66T.  .„,..,.      ,sn.,.iciK 

t  Willis  AlBton,  jnnior,  Repr.aentativ.  from  North  Carolina  flian  1803  to  1818, 
and  frtmi  1825  to  1S31. 
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motion  pioceeded  ftom  one  of  the  opposition.  Samuel  Harrison 
Smith,  the  editor  of  the  National  latelligencer,  the  organ  of  the 
Admini^ti'atioD,  had  warned  his  party,  speaking  of  a  previous 
motion  of  Ml.  Quincy,  "always  fo  keep  an  eye  upon  the  enemy, 
and  to  treat  all  the  measuies  fiiat  genlleman  should  propose  as 
they  did  that  one,  --vote  kim  dovm!"  Mr,  Quincy  chose  to 
assume  that  this  nas  the  occasion  of  tlie  opposition  to  his  motion, 
and  he  attributed  it,  in  his  leply,  "  to  the  determination  of  the 
House  to  vote  down,  at  all  events,  all  propositions  proceeding 
from  the  minority,  according  to  the  advice  addressed  to  it  by  a 
printer  generally  understood  as  speakmg  demi-ofBeial  language." 

"  This  ligkt,"  liesaye, "  tlirown  directly  into  tlie  eyes  of  tie  majority, 
made  them  falter,  and  tbey  passed  my  resolution  hy  seventy  ayes  to 
thirty-two  nays.  This  was  a  sad  mortification  to  Crowninsliield  and 
Alston.  Smith  was  tlie  only  stenographer  in  the  House,  and  we  were 
wholly  at  his  mercy.  In  general,  however,  he  was  fair,  and  often  sub- 
mitted his  reports  of  speeches  of  members  of  the  minority  to  them  for 
correction." 

All  Americans  of  that  day  who  were  not  possessed  with  the 
delusion  that  their  commerce  was  of  such  vital  consequence  to 
the  prosperity,  if  not  to  the  existence  of  England,  that  she  would 
yield  to  any  demand  rither  than  risk  its  loss,  were  of  the  opin- 
ion that  ome  reasonable  preparations  s!  ould  be  made  for  hostili- 
ties in  cise  the  imtaliOQ  of  the  public  mind,  kept  alive  by  the 
iggreaiions  of  England  on  the  one  side  and  the  suicidal  policy 
ol  the  Administration  on  the  other  should  seek  relief  in  war. 
Nothing  was  fuithei  from  the  intentions  or  wishes  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son and  his  adherents  than  a  war  with  England.  But  there  was 
certainly  danger  that  they  might  find  themselves  obliged,  in  de- 
cent consistency,  to  resort  to  more  direct  hostilities  to  obtain  their 
end,  should  their  favorite  policy  of  destroying  their  own  com- 
merce in  the  hope  of  damaging  that  of  England  fail  of  success. 
Besides,  the  popular  passions,  under  the  constant  provocatioa  of 
the  diatribes  against  England  with  which  the  Democratic  press 
teemed,  might  he  raised  to  a  pitch  of  fury  which  would  carry  the 
party  beyond  the  control  of  its  leaders,  and  compel  them  to  war 
in, order  to  retain  their  power.     Fisher  Ames,  who  was  regarded 
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by  the  Federalists  as  the  wisest  counsellor,  as  well  as  the  chief 
ornament  of  the  party,  expresses  this  general  feeling  on  their 
part  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Quincy,  dated  Dedhara,  December  6, 1807. 
"  Oar  Cabinet  takes  counsel  of  the  mob,  and  it  is  now  a  question 
whetber  the  hatred  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  reproacb  fixed  even 
upon  violent  men,  if  they  will  not  proceed  in  their  violence,  will  not 
overcome  the  fears  of  the  maritime  States,  and  of  the  planters  in  Con- 
gress. Tlie  usual  levity  of  a  democracy  has  not  appeared  in  regard 
to  Great  Briton.  We  have  been  steady  in  our  hatred  of  ber,  and 
when  popular  passions  are  not  worn  out  by  time,  but  augment,  they 
must,  I  shoidd  think,  explode  iu  war."  * 

The  party  in  power,  however,  scouted  these  ioiebodi  ^a  is  idle 
fears,  and  refused  to  make  any  other  preparations  foi  possible 
hostilities  than  the  trifling  appropriations  foi  foitifications  already 
spoken  of,  and  for  the  gunboats  which  were  their  mam  dependence 
for  repulsing  aa  enemy's  fleet.  This  last  pet  scheme  of  Mr,  Jeffei-- 
BOH  for  the  cheap  protection  of  our  coasts  and  harbors  was  u  bitter 
jest  with  the  Federalists.  They  scouted  its  inefficiency  as  more 
likely  to  invite  than  to  repel  an  attack,  and  laughed  at.  the  reply  to 
the  argument  that  a  gunboat  could  be  no  possible  match  for  a  ship 
of  war,  that  its  very  smallness  and  lightness  gave  it  eminent  fa- 
cilities for  running  away.  After  ridiculing  the  scheme  as  one 
well  contrived  for  the  encouragement  of  cowardice,  Mr.  Quincy 

"  It  vaa  not,  therefore,  without  some  regret  that  I  heard  my  honor- 
able colleague  (Mr,  Ci-owninshield)  dwell  with  such  an  apparent 
satisfaction  on  the  great  advantage  which  these  boats  gave  of  getting 
out  of  harm's  way,  and  annoying  the  enemy  from  sballowa,  and  con- 
cealed behind  points  of  land,  retreating  as  the  enemy  advanced.  I 
begin  to  fear  lest  it  may  be  thought  that  this  is  our  way  of  %htiiig 
in  the  Northern  States,  and  that  such  are  the  calculations  which  our 

•  Fislier  Ames's  Works,  edited  by  his  son,  Seth  Amea,  Vol.  1.  p.  405.  The 
lettera  of  that  emineat  mnn  to  my  fattier  are,  most  of  tliem,  conHiined  in  this 
edition  of  his  wortta,  by  which  ciroumstsuce  I  am  debarred  iVora  giving  them 
entire  in  then'  order.  The  familiar  and  political  correspondence  of  Mr.  Araea 
enOflaa  him  to  as  high  a  place  among  the  letter-writers  as  hia  speeehaa  da  among 
Ihe  orators  of  the  world.  They  have  every  solid  and  sparkling  quality  that  goes 
to  make  up  good  letters. 
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warriors  would  make  when  the  enemy  should  come.  But,  sir,  iJie  soil 
in  which  PrebJes  spring  yields  not  men  who  will  seek  safety  jn  flight, 
or  who  will  hide  themselves  when  danger  approaches.  No,  mv.  They 
will  meet  the  enemy  at  the  harbor's  mouth.  Their  bodies  will  be  their 
country's  bulwarks.  They  will  engage  at  close  quarters,  and  if  you 
will  not  give  them  decks  of  their  own  to  fight  upon,  they  will  find 
means  to  fight  on  those  of  the  enemy." 

The  Nou  Importiition  Act  of  the  year  bpfore  had  been  hut  a 
kind  of  reconnois='»nn,  m  force,  preparatory  to  ihe  opening  of  the 
war  agam&t  England  b}  commercial  restrictions.  It  had  been 
believed  that  it  ^^ou!d  bring  the  enemy  to  terms  by  the  ter- 
ror the  meie  thieit  would  strike  to  her  shop-keeping  heart.  To 
give  her  time  tjt  refl  ction,  the  date  of  its  going  into  operation 
was  fixed  at  •\  distant  diy,  and  was  again  postponed  in  the  hope 
that  she  ■nould  relinquish  her  right  of  impressment  ralher  than 
lose  our  custom.  As  England  made  no  siga  of  surrender,  Mr. 
Jefferson  brought  out  of  the  armory  of  his  invention  the  engine 
which  he  had  devised  as  sure  to  bring  her  to  his  feet,  and  he  lost 
no  lime  in  putting  it  into  position  and  bringing  it  to  bear  upon 
the  enemy.  This  was  the  famous  Embargo  Act,  by  which  all 
American  ships  were  forbidden  the  sea  and  locked  up  in  the 
ports.  On  the  18th  of  December  he  sent  a  Message  to  bolh 
Houses,  perhaps  the  shortest  on  record  of  those  proverbially 
long-winded  documents,  consisting  of  two  sentences,  recommend- 
ing, "in  view  of  the  great  and  increasing  dangers  with  which  our 
vesfiels,  mei-chaodise,  and  teamen  are  threatened  on  the  high 
seas  and  elsewhere  from  the  belligerent  powers  of  Europe,"  and 
of  the  importance  "of  keeping  in  safety  these  essential  re- 
sources," "an  inhibition  of  tlie  departure  of  our  vessels  from  the 
ports  of  the  United  States."  The  Senate  signalized  ita  obedience 
to  the  higher  powers  by  perhaps  the  very  swiftest  despatch  ever 
known  in  the  ease  of  so  important  a  measure.  Four  hours  suf- 
ficed to  bring  in  the  bill  and  to  pass  it  through  all  its  stages, 
under  a  suspension  of  the  rules.  This  action  was  forthwith 
communicated  to  the  House,  already  engaged  in  considering  the 
subject,  and  it  forthwith  look  up  the  Senate  Bill,  gave  it  its  three 
readings,  and  referred  it  (o  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  on  nio- 
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tion  of  Mr.  Cro»'nin shield,  of  Massachusetts,  with  the  view,  prob- 
ably, of  disposing  of  the  matter  with  the  same  celerity  which 
had  diatinguished  the  action  of  the  Senate.  But  this  could  not 
be  fully  effected,  and  the  bill  was  discussed  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole  for  three  days  and  ahnoat  as  many  nights,  since  the  debate 
was  protracted  late  into  the  nights  in  the  hope  of  compelling  the 
Committee  to  report  the  bill.  Mr,  Quincy  moved  as  an  amend- 
ment, that  fishing-vessels  might  he  permitted  to  go  to  sea,  upon 
giving  bonds  that  they  should  carry  on  no  commei-ce  whatever, 
and  fctum  wttli  their  fare  to  the  United  States.  This  was  voted 
down  by  eighty-two  nays  to  forty  yeaa.  This  provision,  however, 
was  finally  incorporated  with  the  bill  before  it  went  into  opera- 
tion, during  (he  many  amendatory  tiukerings  it  had  to  undergo 
in  consequence  of  the  haste  in  which  it  was  concocted  and  carried 
throuTb  Congress.  Another  amendment  of  his,  moving  "  that 
nothing  in  tliia  act  should  be  construed  to  contravene  any  rights 
or  privileges  arising  out  of  any  treaties  with  foreign  nations," 
met  with  the  same  fate,  by  a  vote  of  seventy-five  nays  to  fifty-two 
yeaa.  The  Embargo  finally  became  a  law  by  eighty-two  yeas  to 
forty-four  nays.  The  dismay  which  the  promulgation  of  this 
edict,  thus  registered  by  Congress,  carried  to  the  whole  seaboard, 
was  dire,  and  the  ruin  which  it  too  truly  foreboded  was  terrible 
and  universal.  The  people  of  Massachusetts,  which  then  in- 
cluded Maine,  and  especially  the  Boston  district,  felt  moat  cruelly 
this  blow  aimed,  not  merely  at  their  prosperity,  but  at  their  daily 
bread.  And  this  sense  of  injury  was  embilt«red  by  the  insulting 
pretext  that  they  were  thus  ruined  in  their  own  defence  and  for 
their  own  good!  And  it  was  clearly  seen,  notwithstanding  the 
pretended  impartiality  of  including  both  belligerents  in  the  reci- 
tal of  the  injuries  which  called  for  the  measure,  that  the  Embargo 
was  virtually  and  designedly  a  co-operation  with  the  Continental 
System  of  Bonaparte,  the  trade  with  France  being  infinitesimally 
small  when  compared  with  that  of  Great  Britain.  And  in  this 
view,  as  we  shall  see  by  and  by,  Bonaparte  himself  cordially 
agreed. 

The  following  extract  from  the  last  letter  Mr.  Quincy  ever  re- 
ceived from.  Mr.  Ames,  in  reply  to  one  written  while  the  I 
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was  before  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  giYea  eloquent  utterance 
to  the  passionate  grief  witli  wliicli  he,  ia  common  ivith  the  other 
Federal  leaders,  regarded  the  condition  of  his  country.  It  is 
dated  Dedhajn,  December  31,  1807. 

"When  I  read  your  letter  of  the  19th  (received  fifteen  minutes 
since)  my  heart  suffered  unusual  pauga,  and  I  could  not  suppress  some 
tears.  Had  I  been  alone,  perhaps  I  should  have  been  everything  but 
calm  and  fearless,  as  yon  say  a  man  should  be  now.  Had  I  no  chil- 
dren, I  should  not  meep,  nor,  it  may  be,  even  sigh,  to  see  a  people  carry 
chains  that  has  proved  so  unworthy  liberty  as  oars.  But  some  (Jlow- 
anee  mnst  be  made  for  them.  There  is  no  base  thought  or  propensity 
among  them  that  has  not  been  courted  and  nursed  into  a  habit  in  order 
that  some  base  man  might  rise  upon  it.  If  Jefferson  had  to  bear  th? 
chains  he  has  forged  for  us  all,  I  should  be  calm  at  the  prospect  before 
us.  Slavery  would  not  degrade  its  friends.  As  ta  writing  for  our 
papers,  it  should  be  done,  and  according  to  the  hints  you  suggest.  For 
a  fortnight  past  1  have  been  too  siet  to  write.  Attempting  to  see 
company  in  my  parlor  at  dinner,  I  left  my  chamber  and  took  cold. 
It  threatened  once  more  to  settle  on  my  lungs.  After  blisters  and  a 
variety  of  defensive  measures,  I  have  recovered  to  the  state  of  my  usual 
debility,  where  I  must  rest  till  I  can  ride,  irhich  will  not  be  much  be- 
fore May.  I  win  try  and  do  my  feeble  part.  Tour  exertions  merit 
praise,  and  I  have  no  doubt  obtain  it.  The  speech  on  the  gunboats 
was  all  that  it  should  be.     Accende  animumfamm  venienlk  amore." 

Probably  the  infirm  slate  of  Mr,  Ames's  health  gave  a  darker 
tinge  to  the  prospect  of  public  affiiira  as  it  lay  before  hia  mind's 
eye,  than  it  might  have  done  to  a  more  healthful  vision ;  but  his 
emotions  were  only  more  intense  in  degree  than  those  of  the 
Federalists  generally,  not  different  in  character.  Mr.  Ames  sunk 
rapidly  from  this  time  forward,  and  died  on  the  4ih  of  Ju!y  next 
ensuing. 

A  circumstance  very  painful  to  Mr.  Quincy,  in  his  private  as 
well  as  his  public  capacity,  was  the  change  which  Mr.  John 
Quincy  Adams  made  at  this  time  in  his  political  relations.  He 
had,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Embargo,  acted  with  the  Federalists,  by 
whom  he  had  been  elected  to  the  Senate  ;  but  when  Mr.  Jeifer- 
sod's  Embargo  Message  produced  the  rapid  act  of  legislation  we 
have  seen,  Mr.  Adams  joined  himself  to  the  majonty  which  hur- 
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rled  through  the  measure.  "  The  President,"  he  said,  "has  recom- 
mended this  measure  on  His  high  responsibility.  I  would  not 
consider,  I  would  not  deliberate,  I  would  acL  Doubtless  the 
President  possesses  such  further  information  as  will  justify  the 
measure."  And  from  that  time  forward  he  acted  uniformly  with 
tlie  Administration.  This  change  of  sides  naturally  escited 
great  indignation  iu  the  party  lie  had  left,  and  his  conduct  was 
attributed  to  the  basest  and  most  sordid  motives.  The  leading 
Massachusetts  Federalists  regarded  his  course  with  anger  min- 
gled with  contempt,  which  many  of  them  continued  to  entertain 
as  long  as  they  lived.  This  ill  opinion,  however,  Mr.  Adams  cor- 
dially reciprocated,  and  there  was  certainly  no  love  lost  between 
them.  But  Mr.  Quincy  never  entered  into  these  extreme  views 
as  to  Mr.  Adams's  course.  To  his  wife  he  speaks  thus  temper- 
ately on  the  subject:  — 

"I  am  glad  yoa  enter  into  no  asperities  such  as  you  hear  upon,  the 
character  of  John  Quincy  Adams.  There  are  many  reasons  why  ive 
should  be  very  cautious  on  that  head.  Particularly  as  I  have  made  a 
most  inveterate  stand  in  secret  session  in  the  House  agiunst  a  question 
on  which  he  wm  in  favor,  and  as  warmly,  in  the  Senate.  This  matter 
is  not  yet  before  the  public.  But  I  am  anxious  that,  however  we  may 
differ  politically,  as  far  as  it  depends  on  me  it  may  never  terminate 
in  any  personal  difference.  I  beg  you,  therefore,  to  be  more  than 
ordinarily  cautious  on  that  subject.  He  is,  1  fully  heUeve,  as  perfectiy 
my  friend  as  ever  he  was.  He  has  just  as- good  a,  right  to  his  sentiments 
as  I  have  to  mine.  He  differs  from,  his  political  friends,  and  is  abused. 
Let  us  not  join  in  the  contumely.  It  can  do  us  no  good,  and  may  do 
him  some  hurt.  And,  possibly,  should  any  indiscretion  fall  from  as,  it 
may  be  attributed  by  the  world,  as  it  certainly  will  be  by  his  friends, 
to  rivalry,  or  worse  motives.  '  To  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  evil,' 
is  as  wise  a  political  as  it  is  a  moral  maxim." 

From  this  letter  it  appears  that  the  Boston  Federalists  had 
conceived  suspicions  of  Mr.  Adams's  fidelity  to  their  party  even 
before  he  openly  left  them.  In  letters  written  after  the  embargo 
had  been  made  public,  Mr.  Quincy  says :  — 

"  Dana  and  Goodrich,*  of  Connecticut,  are  the  only  men  who  agree 

•  Chauneey  Gooarieh,  born,  1759;  graduatea  at  Yale  College,  1776;  a  lawyer 
of  eminence;  Representative  from  17»S  tO  1801;  Senator  from  1807  io  1813: 
«iea,  1S16. 
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■with  me  concerning  the  course  of  John  Quinoy  Adams,  His  dovia- 
tion  from  bis  friends  is  perfectly  reconcilable  with  the  pecriliai'  textare 
of  h)8  mind,  ■without  resorting  to  any  suspicion  of  his  political  integ- 
rity.    I  neither  join  in,  nor  sanction,  any  asperities  ahout  him 

Witii  respect  to  Adams,  he  has  a  right  to  his  opinions,  as  we  to  ours. 
It  will  he  my  lot  to  differ  from  him,  —  possibly  to  oppose  Lim  publicly. 
I  shall  not  court  the  occasion,  nor  shall  I  shrink  from  it.  I  am  only 
anxious  to  be  in  such  a  situation  that  even  he  shall  recognize  nothing 
personal,  or  of  vulgar  ambition,  in  my  difference  from  him  in  my  polit- 
ical sentiments.  I  mean  fo  identify  myself  with  no  set  of  men.  I 
shall  do  my  duty  openly,  virtuously,  and  as  intelligently  as  Heaven 
permits  me  I  shall  not  seek  to  please  by  any  sacrifice  of  my  real 
opinion  I  shall  not  fear  to  offend  any,  if  a  just  view  of  my  country's 
inteiest  obliges  me  to  declare  truths  which  will  have  that  effect.  This 
coiirse  ot  conduct  may  not  secure  me  place,  of  which  I  am  less  than 
ever  solicitous,  but  it  will  secure  me  that  sense  of  a  right  to  personal 
honor  ot  which  I  am  daily  more  and  more  solicitous.  Let  us  cultivate 
in  our  own  minds  a  strict  sense  of  duty.  Towards  others  let  us  extend 
a  candid  construction. 

"  Concerning  Colonel  Pickering's  letter,  I  shall  state  my  opinion  to 
you  ivhen  we  meet ;  1  have  not  time  now  to  examine  it  in  all  its  rela- 
tions. The  nature  of  our  political  institutions  makes  such  divisions 
inevitable  among  men.  Let  us  judge  not  party  judgment;  be  very 
just  to  others;  be  as  true  to  ourselves.  My  object  is,  not  to  keep  the 
peace,  nor  to  acquire  honors,  but  to  place  myself  in  such  a  state  of 
mind  and  of  political  relations  as  may  enable  me  to  be  of  most  ser- 

This  letter  of  Colonel  Pickering  was  addresseJ  to  Governor 
Sullivan  of  Massachusetts,  "exhibiting  to  his  constituents  a  \iew 
of  the  danger  of  an  unnecessary  and  ruinous  war,"  and  set- 
ting forth  the  extreme  Federal  opinions  with  great  force  and 
cloarnets.  This  letter  GoTemor  Sullivan  refused  to  lay  before 
the  Legislature,  according  to  the  request  upon  its  face,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  "a  seditious  and  disorganizing  production"; 
but  it  sooa  found  its  way  into  the  papers,  and  was  printed  as  a 
pamphlet.  To  this  Mr.  Adams  responded  in  another  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  in  which  he  attacked  the 
positions  of  Colonel  Pickering  with  all  the  vigor  and  with  much 
of  the    acrimony    tvhich   generally   characterized    hh   poleniiual 
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WTitiDg  He  ^irtu-illy  admitted  that  the  « 
rather  it  Lngland  than  at  Fiance.  "  The  most  enormous  iofrac- 
tiona  ot  oui  lights  (bj  Fiance)  have  been  more  in  menace  than 
aceomplialiment  The  ahrm  was  justly  great,  the  antidpation 
threatemno,  but  the  araoiint  of  actual  injury  small."  The  Berlin 
and  Milan  Decrees  he  considers  to  be  occasioned  by  the  maritime 
pretensions  of  Great  Britain;  he  attributes  to  this  power  the  de- 
sign of  "recovering  their  lost  dominion  in  America";  and  the 
infe>«ncc  whii;h  the  Federalists  drew  from  the  tone  of  the  whole 
pamphlet  was,  that  he  meant  to  imply  that  they  were  not  disin- 
clined, to  say  the  least,  to  have  the  design  succeed.  It  is  to  this 
letter  that  Mr.  Quincy  alludes  in  writing  to  his  wife. 

"  April  5.  —  Before  this  tJme  you  will  have  read  the  letter  of  John 
Quincy  Adams,  in  which  you  cannot  but  perceive  the  gauntlet  to  be 
thrown  to  a  part  of  our  friends,  and  that  the  consequences  will  be  an 
inveterate  party  hostility.  No  man  in  the  nation  is  situated  in  relation 
to  the  combatants  as  I  am.  The  part  I  shall  be  called  to  act  will  be 
delicate  and  no  less  difficult.  My  desire  at  present  is  to  place  myself 
so  that  in  nothing  1  may  appear  to  take  a  personal  part  in  the  contro- 
versy. ....  As  yet  both  gentlemen  are  very  well  disposed  toward 
me.  With  J.  Q.  Adams  I  have  had  an  dclaircissement  of  four  hours, 
and  he  has  asked  another.  J  understand  him  perfectly,  —  better,  I 
believe,  than  he  do«i  himself,  in  this  instance.  Mr.  Pickering  lives  in 
the  same  house  with  me,  and  we  are  in  the  habit  of  very  friendly  inter- 
course, if  not  altogether  confidential,  yet  bordering  npon  it.  I  will  do 
my  duty  to  both.     Above  all,  I  will  not  fail  in  a  higher  duty,  which  I 

owe  to  myself  and  my  country,  when  the  occasion  calls My 

mind  has  been  grievously  ^itated  by  the  flying  to  pieces  of  men 
whose  natural  interests  and  stand  in  society  are  in  many  respects  simi- 
lar. But  such  incidents  are  to  be  expected,  an  J  we  ought  to  use  them, 
and  the  circumstances  resulting  from  them,  to  the  best  moral  and  in- 
tellectual account  .... 

"  I  deem  the  letter  of  John  Q.  Adams  to  Otis  unfortun  ile,  but  it 
was  not  unanticipated.  I  subscribe  entirely  lo  your  leflectionb  on  its 
style. 

"I  have  always  known  Adams;  Pickering  not  mtimattlj  until  this 
winter ;  but  the  more  I  know  of  them,  and  the  more  I  compare  them 
together,  the  more  I  am  impressed  with  the  idea  how  unsuited  they 
are  ever  to  co-operate.  Never  were  two  substances  more  completely 
adapted  to  make  each  other  explode.    Fii-e  and  gunpowder  are  noth- 
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ing  to  them,  wben  brought  Into  oppceition.  In  this  instiince  it  mil 
occssion  some  party  abruption,  scorch  many,  bloiv  up  tlie  temporary 
influence  of  one  or  the  other,^of  whioh  it  is  unuertain,  and  more  de- 
pendent on  events  not  within  the  control  of  either  than  on  anj-thing 
in  the  intrinsic  mcrila  of  their  respective  opinions.  How  to  allay,  how 
to  control,  how  to  direct,  those  events  and  effects,  is  the  question  which 
their  best  friends  and  those  of  their  country  have  to  study." 

My  father's  personal  relations  with  Mr.  Adams  were  never  in- 
terrupted nor  altered  by  the  wide  divergence  of  their  political 
opinions  and  party  connections  during  the  fierce  dissensions  of 
the  coming  years. 

The  Opposilion  had  all  along  considered  it  a  strong  proof  of 
Mr.  Jefferson's  Galilean  leanings  that,  while  every  document  that 
could  expose  the  British  violations  of  our  neutral  riglits  was 
spread  before  Congress  and  blazoned  lo  the  world,  a  suspicious 
reticence  was  observed  as  to  the  equally  insolent  infractions  of 
them  committed  by  the  French  under  the  Berlin  and  Milan  De- 
crees. It  was  particularly  desired  by  them  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  letter  of  M.  Champagny,  Bonaparte's  Minister  of  Foreign 
Relations,  to  General  Armstrong,  the  United  States  Minister  at 
the  French  Court,  in  regard  to  them,  and  this  wish  was  as  reso- 
lutely resisted  by  the  Administration.  Mr.  Quincy  made  two 
motions  calling  for  the  despatches  which  would  contain  it, —  one  on 
the  26th  of  Febi-uaiy,  1808,  and  the  other  on  the  14th  of  March, 
tlie  last  enforced  with  a  strong  but  temperate  exposition  of  the 
rea  o  able  p  of  the  ejue  — bo  i  of  wl  h  e  e  otel  do  vn 
by  ii  e  mdj  r  e  Tl  "s  speed  al  1  o  d  he  n  on  t  sup 
po  led  •is  nega  el  unlo  belly  bal  a  cffe  t  upon  j  lie 
op  n  on  and  po  the  fea  of  tl  e  Adm  n  t  -at  on  party  as  to  thp 
conseq  en  es  of  a  contnued  efuaU  About  a  fo  tn  It  ifte 
wi  da  n  m  tio  of  Join  Ranlolp!  the  re[  est  nas  mile  and 
ifter  a  I  ille  lei  y  con  pi  ed  w  tl  o  tl  e  2d  of  Apr  1  lien  t 
day  M    Q    ncy      ote  to  h     v  te  as  follows  — 

"We  yesterday  forced  ont  the  great  letter  of  Champagny  to  Arm- 
strong, in  which,  by  the  order  of  the  Emperor,  he  modestly  tells  him 
that  his  Majesty  considers  the  United  States  at  war  with  Great  Britain, 
and  that  he  shali  confiscate  all  the  ships  he  has  seized,  unless  we  make 
B  deelarallon  of  it !     Tlie  language  of  both  nations  is  now  before  the 
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public,  and  it  must  declare  its  will  at  tlie  coming  elections,  whence 
alone  salvatioa  must  spring. 

"By  tlie  way,  tell  Mrs.  Guild*  that  tliia  Champa^ny,  now  the  suc- 
cessor of  Talleyrand,  is  undoubtedly  the  same  person  she  knew  in 
17S0  or  1782.  He  was  an  officer  in  one  of  the  fleets  which  layoff 
Boston  Harbor,  and  Jlrs.  Guild  will  remember  bim  as  one  of  those 
who  were  accustomed  to  visit  freely  at  my  grandfather's  when  she  was 
a  young  unmarried  lady  living  at  home  with  him. 

"  Obtaining  Charapagny's  letter  confirms  our  apprehension  eon^ 
eeming  the  designs  of  Bonaparte.  The  party  of  the  AdminiEtration 
stood  ^eir  ground  two  days,  voting  down  every  motion  for  its  publica- 
tion. On  Tuesday  they  began  to  waver,  and  in  the  evening,  it  is  un- 
derstood, 3,  deputation  waited  on  Jefferson,  who  kindly  reheved  them 
iy  sending  in  his  permission;  and  then  all  this  supple  herd  got  rid  of 
their  scruples,  and  voted  unanimously  to  pubhsh.  I  have  never  seen 
mortification  and  chagiin  so  strongly  depicted  in  the  countenances  of 
any  men  as  in  theirs  on  this  occasion." 

The  last  legislative  action  of  importaace  before  the  adjouro- 
ment  of  Congress  was  an  act  originating  in  the  Senate,  autbor- 
jzing  the  President,  in  the  event  of  peace  between  the  European 
belligerenfa  during  the  recess,  or  of  such  a  change  of  measures  in 
regard  to  neutral  commerce  as  should  make  that  of  the  United 
States  suflidently  safe,  to  suspend  the  Embargo  in  whole  or  in 
part.  Mr.  Quincy  made  one  of  his  best  speeches  on  this  occa- 
sion, in  which  he  predicted  esactly  what  would  be  the  effect  of 
the  Embargo  upon  foreign  powers,  and  especially  upon  England. 
His  words,  as  the  historian  Hildreth  says  of  this  speech,  "  were 
too  prophetic."  He  did  not  oppose  investing  the  President  with 
the  power  to  suspend  the  Embargo ;  he  wished  to  enlarge  that 
power,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  do  so  without  being  limited  by  the 
provisions  of  the  bill.  He  feared  that  the  pressure  of  the  Em- 
bargo might  produce  such  a  danger  of  domestic  insurrection  that 
it  might  be  necessary,  for  the  peace  and  security  of  the  nation,  to 
suspend  Ihe  measure,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  leave  the  hope  of  a  possi- 
ble suspension ;  while  he  looked  upon  the  happening  of  either  of 

«  Mrs.  Gnild  was  the  daugliler  of  Colonel  Josiah  Quinoy,  by  the  second  of 
his  three  uiHrrlflges.  She  married  Benjamin  Gnilil,  of  the  Class  of  1769  in 
Hurvatd  University;  afterwnnls  tulor  in  that  histitation.  The  late  Mr  Benja- 
min Guild,  of  the  SufTollt  bur,  was  tlieir  son. 
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tlie  conditions  in  tlie  bill  as  chimerical,  and  morally  impossible  to 
occur.  After  asserting  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to 
give  the  President  this  power,  he  said:  — 

"  A  whole  people  is  suffering  under  a  most  grievous  opproasion.  All 
the  business  of  the  nation  is  deranged ;  all  its  aetive  hopes  frustrated ; 
all  ita  industry  atagnant.  The  scene  we  are  now  witnessing  is  alto- 
gether unparalleled  in  history.  The  tales  of  fiction  have  no  parallel 
for  it  A  new  writ  is  executed  upon  a  whole  people,  Not,  indeed,  the 
old  monarchical  writ  of  ne  exeat  regno,  hut  a  new  republican  writ, 
ne  exeoi  repuMica.  Freemen,  in  the  pride  of  their  liberty,  have  re- 
gtrainta  Imposed  upon  them  which  despotism  never  exercised.  They 
are  festened  down  to  the  soil  by  the  enchantment  of  law ;  and  their 
property  vanishes  in  the  very  process  of  preservation.  It  is  impossible 
for  us  to  separate  and  leave  such  a  people,  at  such  a  moment  as  this, 
without  administering  some  opiate  to  their  distress.  Some  hope,  how- 
ever distant,  of  alleviation  must  be  proffered, — some  prospeqt  of  nelief 
opened.  Otherwise  we  may  justly  fear  the  result  of  such  an  unexam- 
pled pressure.  Who  can  say  what  counsels  despair  might  suggest,  or 
what  weapons  it  might  furnish  ? 

"In  recommending  that  a  discretion,  not  limited  by  events,  should 
be  vested  in  the  Executive,  I  can  have  no  personal  wish  to  augment  his 
power.  He  is  no  political  friend  of  mine.  I  deem  it  essential,  both 
for  the  tranquillity  of  the  people  and  for  the  success  of  the  measure, 
that  such  a  power  should  be  committed  to  him.  Neither  personal  nor 
party  feelings  shall  prevent  me  from  advocating  a  measure  in  my  esli- 
matJon  salutary  to  the  most  important  interests  of  the  country.  It  is 
true  that  I  am  among  the  earliest  and  the  most  nuiform  opponents  of 
the  embai^.  I  have  seen  nothing  to  vary  my  original  belief  that  its 
policy  was  equally  cruel  to  individuals  and  mischievous  to  society. 
As  a  weapon  to  control  foreign  powers,  it  seemed  to  me  dubious  in  its 
effect,  uncertain  in  its  operation,  — of  all  possible  machinery,  the  most 
difficult  to  set  up  and  the  most  expensive  to  maint^n. 


"  But  the  system  is  adopted.  May  it  be  si 
diminish,  but  to  increase,  the  chance  of  that  success,  that  I  urge  that  a 
discretion,  unlimited  by  events,  shall  be  vested  in  the  Executive.  I 
shall  rejoice  if  this  great  miracle  be  worked,  I  shall  congratulate  my 
country  if  the  experiment  shall  prove  that  the  Old  World  can  be 
controlled  by  fear  of  being  excluded  from  the  commerce  of  the  New 
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Happy  sliall  I  be  if  on  tlie  other  side  of  tils  dark  valley  of  tie  shadow 
of  death  through  which  our  commercial  hopes  are  passing,  shall  be 
fonnd  regions  of  future  safety  and  feUcity. 

"  I  do  indeed  believe  that  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  Is 
important  enough  to  France  and  Great  Britain  to  incline  both  thcBe 
nations  to  grant  us  for  its  continuance  many  and  great  commercial 
privileges.  But  that  it  is  so  consequential  to  either  as  that  for  its  en- 
joyment the  one  could  be  tempted  to  fo«^o  a  policy  which  haa  for  its 
object  to  crush  the  only  obstacle  in  its  way  to  universal  empire,  or  the 
other  induced  to  abandon  a  system  adopted  as  the  only  means  for  the 
preservation  of  its  national  existence,  now  in  peril  on  all  sides,  I  con- 
fess I  am  very  far  from  believing, 

"We  are  but  a  young  nation.  The  United  States  are  scarcely  yet 
hardened  into  the  bone  of  manhood.  Our  whole  national  existence 
haa  been  nothing  but  an  uninterrupted  course  of  prosperity.  The  mis- 
eries of  the  Eevolulionary  war  were  but  as  the  pangs  of  parturition. 
The  experience  of  that  period  was  of  a  nature  not  to  be  very  useful 
after  our  nation  had  acquired  an  individual  form,  and  a  manly,  con- 
stitutional stamina.  It  is  to  be  feared  we  have  grown  g^ddy  with 
good  fortune,— attributing  the  greatnciss  of  our  prosperity  to  our  own 
wisdom,  rather  than  to  a  course  of  events  and  a  guidance  over  which 
we  had  no  influence.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  we  are  now  entering  that 
school  of  adversity  the  first  blessing  of  which  is  to  chastise  an  overween- 
ing conceit  of  ourselves.  A  nation  mistakes  its  relative  consequence 
when  it  thinks  its  countenance,  or  its  intercourse,  or  its  existence,  all- 
important  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  There  is  scarcely  any  people, 
and  none  of  any  weight  in  the  society  of  nations,  which  does  not  pos- 
sess within  its  own  sphere  all  that  is  essential  Ifl  its  existence.  An 
individual  who  should  retire  from  conversation  with  the  world  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  vengeance  on  it  for  some  real  or  imaginary  wrong, 
would  soon  find  himself  grievously  mistaken.  Notwithstanding  the 
delusions  of  self-fiattery,  he  would  certainly  be  taught  that  the  world 
was  moving  along  just  as  well  after  his  dignified  retirement  as  it  did 
while  he  intermeddled  with  its  concerns.  The  fate  of  a  nation  which 
should  make  a  similar  trial  of  its  consequence  to  other  nations  would 
be  the  same.  The  intercourse  of  human  life  has  its  basis  in  a  natural 
reciprocity,  which  always  exists,  although  the  vanity  of  nations,  as  well 
as  of  individuals,  will  ofl^n  suggest  to  inflated  fancies,  that  they  give 
more  than  they  g£un  in  the  interchange  of  friendship,  of  civihties,  or 
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All  attempts  of  tlie  minority  to  invest  Mr.  Jefferson  with  abso- 
lute power  over  the  Embargo  failed,  and  the  bill  passed  as  it  came 
from  the  Senate,  aitei-  an  excited  debate  of  thirteen  hours,  by  sixty 
yeas  to  thirty-six  nays.  The  motives  of  this  self-denying  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  Administration  wei-e,  probably,  partly  the  ex- 
cellent one  of  never  doing  what  your  adversaries  wish  you  to 
do,  and  partly  an  unwillingness  to  admit  t!ie  possibility  of  any 
contingency  which  should  justify  the  suspension  of  the  Embargo, 
excepting  the  reduetioa  of  Great  Britain  to  the  necessity  of  re- 
pealing her  Orders  in  Council,  and  abandoning  the  right  of 
search  and  of  impressment  through  its  pacific  compulsion.  It  ia 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Mr.  Jefferson  was  not  called  upon  to 
exercise  the  limited  pow^ers  wliit-h,  only,  hu  was  willing  to  ac- 
cept. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 


IVASHISCrON.  —  ACQUAIMTAKCES    TIIERK.  ~  Mh.    ErSKINE    AKJJ 
—  SIR.  GAEDESIEE  AMD  HIS  DUEL  WITH  Mb.  Caiifeeli Dla- 

-  AujouEKaiKKT.  —  Stjmmkb  at  QumcY.  —  Thk 
EmRiIboo  at  Home  abd  Adhoad.  —  Pkebidest  Adams  os  the  Causes 
orlBEFRBNOH  Eevolution.  — Retuks  TO  Washlngtob.  —  Kkeps  House 
WITH  Sesatoe  Llotd.  —  Theik  Wat  of  Life.  —  Fiust  akd  Second 
Speeches  os  Foeeigm  Eelatioss.  —  Effect  o^  tub  Admisisteatiok 
Membeks.  —  Leitees  fhom  Me.  Adams  akd  SIe.  Otis. 

DUEINGr  this  session  Mr.  Quincy  went  very  little  into 
Washington  society.  Society  was  not  very  attractive 
there  at  the  best,  and  wfs  then  made  even  less  agreeable  than 
usual  by  the  agitation  of  the  question  of  removing  the  seat  of 
government  to  Philadelphia.  Of  course  this  proposition  was  very 
distasteful  to  the  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  had  entered  into 
speculations  in  real  estate  in  Washington,  in  the  faith  that  it 
was  to  be  the  permanent  capital.  "I  take  no  part  in  these  in- 
trigues," he  wrote  to  his  wife;  "but  if  called  upon  to  vote,  I  feai- 
it  will  be  my  lot  to  wound  our  good  friends  Tayloe  and  teter." 
Jefferson  and  Madison  threw  all  their  influence  in  favor  of 
Washington,  and  the  main  Southern  vote  went  in  the  same 
direction,  and  yet  the  proposition  for  removal  was  defeated  by 
only  two  votes.  So  violent  was  the  local  feeling  on  the  subject," 
that  Mr.  Sloan  of  New  Jersey,  who  made  tlie  original  motion, 
stated  in  bis  place  that  he  had  been  threatened  with  assassina- 
Uon  if  he  persevered  in  it.  Of  Washinglon  as  a  place  to  live 
in,  Mr.  Quincy  thus  writes  to  his  wife :  — 

,  "  I  have  many  visitors  from  Boston.  Tbcy  have  but  one  sentiment 
of  disappointment  and  disgust.  The  place  is  more  indifferent  than 
ever,  and  my  system  of  receiving  none  of  the  attentions  of  the  inhab- 
itants has  proved  no  loss,  but  a  great  relief  to  me.  Its  society  has 
exceeded  its  oMinary  measure  of  dolness,  and  since  the  question  of 
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removal  has  been  a^tated,  it  has  been  distracted  with  everj-  species 
of  personality  and  violence.     All  wMch  I  have,  to  my  great  satisfaction, 

"It  was  my  habit,"  he  says  in  another  place,  "to  refuse  all  invita- 
tions except  those  I  thought  my  official  duty  required  me  to  accept. 
1  dined  during  this  session  with  Mr.  Etskine,  the  Biitish  Minister,  with 
Mr.  Tayloe,  and  Mr.  Feter  (of  Geoi-getown),  where  I  was  inti-oduced 
to  Mr.  Rose,  a  special  messenger  sent  by  the  British  government  to 
ours.  His  appearance  and  manners  were  pleasing,  exhibiting  a  degree 
of  modesty  mingled  with  evident  knowledge  of  the  world.  He  was  ex- 
tremely fluent,  and  showed  a  general  knowledge  of  European  politics. 
I  was  very  favorably  impressed  by  his  language  and  demeanbr.  Judge 
Washington  urged  upon  me  a  visit  to  Mount  Vernon,  and  offered  to 
send  his  carriage  for  me  to  Alexandria ;  but  my  engagements  did  not 
allow  of  it." 

Mr.  Tayloe  resided  on  a  fine  estate  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Washington,  ivhere  hia  son,  Mr.  Benjamin  Ogle  Tayloe,  a  gi-ad- 
uate  of  Harvard  University  in  1815,  now  lives.  Mr,  Peter  was 
married  to  one  of  the  granddaughters  of  Mrs.  Washington,  be- 
tween whom  and  my  father  and  mother  there  existed  a  life-long 
friendship.  Mr.  Erskine  was  the  Honorable  David  Montague 
Erskine,  the  eldest  eon  of  the  great  Lord  Erakine,  Being  in 
this  countiy  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  I  believe  as  an  at- 
tache to  the  British  Legation,  he  married  in  1800  Miss  Frances 
Cadwallader  of  Philadelphia,  daughter  of  General  John  Cadwal- 
Jader.  On  the  accesaioa  of  the  Grenville  ministry  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  Lord  Erskine  to  the  peerage,  he  was  returned  fo  Parlia- 
ment instead  of  his  father  for  Portsmouth,  but  soon  resigned  his 
seat  on  his  appointment  to  the  post  of  Minister  at  Washington. 
Of  his  adventures  with  Mr.  Madison  and  Mr.  Gallatin,  and  of 
the  disgrace  mto  which  he  fell  with  his  government  because  of 
them,  I  shall  give  some  account  in  their  proper  place.  After  his 
recall  in  1809,  he  was  not  employed  for  many  years.  In  1825, 
after  his  father's  death,  he  waa  appointed  Minister  to  Stattgarl, 
and  afterwards  to  Munich,  which  place  he  held  till  1843.  His 
American  marriage  was  a  happy  and  fruitful  one,  —  fii^een  chil- 
dren being  bom  of  it,  of  whom  ten  or  twelve  yet  survive.  Lady 
Erskino  died  in  1843,  and  Lord  Erskine  was  married  again 
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twice.  He  died  in  1855,  in  hia  eightieth  year.  Mr.  Eose,  afSer- 
wards  the  Et.  Hon,  Sir  George  Henry  Eose,  G.  C.  H.,  was 
the  son  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  George  Rose,  who  was  Treasurer  of 
the  Nayy  and  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  under 
Mr.  Pitt,  of  wliom  he  was  the  personal  friend  and  devoted  par- 
tisan. Sir  George  H.  Rose  entered  diplomatic  life  very  early, 
and  was  memher  for  Southampton  in  1807,  at  the  time  of  his 
appointment  to  hia  special  mission  to  the  United  States.  He  was 
afterwards  Minisler  to  Munich  and  Berlin,  and  on  his  father's 
death,  in  1818,  succeeded  him  in  the  lueralive  office  of  Clerk  of 
the  Parliaments,  which  he  held  till  1844.  He  died  in  1855  at  a 
good  old  age.  The  celebrated  General  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  distin- 
guished for  military  successes  in  Syria,  the  Crimea,  and  India, 
who  received  the  thanks  of  Parliament  in  1859  for  his  services 
in  suppressing  the  Sepoy  mutiny,  and  was  raised  to  tlie  peerage 
last  year,  18(i6,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Strathnairn,  is  the  son  of  Sir 
George. 

Mr.  Quincy's  time  outside  the  Capitol  waa  the  more  fully  oc- 
cupied" from  the  extraordinary  conscientiousness  which  prevented 
him  from  writing  his  letters  in  the  House,  which  was  then  as 
now  the  general  habit  of  the  members.  He  gave  strictly  all  his 
^me  during  the  sessions  to  the  day's  work,  and  did  all  his  writing 
at  his  lodgings.  He  was  almost,  if  not  quite,  the  only  member 
who  was  so  scrupulous  as  to  the  time  of  the  public  It  seems, 
according  to  one  of  his  stories  about  John  Randolph,  that  even 
Mr,  Speaker  would  sometimes  while  away  the  weaiy  tune  with 
his  correspondents  when  he  could  snatch  a  prudent  hour.  Ran- 
dolph was  speaking  one  day,  and  Mr.  Speaker  thought  he  waa 
safe  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  began  privily  to  indite  a  letter.  It 
was  not  long  before  the  hawk's  eye  of  Randolph  spied  out  the 
inattention,  and  he  stopped  short  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence. 
]VIr.  Speaker  was  presently  aroused  by  the  stillness,  and,  suppos- 
ing that  Randolph  had  done  speaking,  he  returned  to  his  duty, 
and,  seeing  the  eccentric  Virginian  still  on  his  legs,  inquired 
whetlier  the  honorable  gentleman  had  finished  his  speech.  "  Mr. 
Speaker,"  returned  Eandolph,  in  his  high  fa.setto  voice,  and  point- 
ing his  long  forefinger  at  his  victim,  — "  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
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TCaiting  until  you  had  finished  that  letter!"  It  is  aafe  to  say 
that  the  Speaker  never  again  relaxed  in  his  attention  to  that 
particular  orator. 

Among  the  new  friends  Mr.  Quincy  made  at  this  session  was 
Barent  Gardenier,  of  New  York,  a  aelf-niads,  selP-edueated  man, 
of  fiery  temperament,  reckless  courage,  and  fluent  speech.  My 
father  had  a  warmly  affectionate  regai'd  for  him,  and  loved  to  tell 
of  his  sayings  and  doings.  He  says  of  him  in  a  letter  to  my 
mother :  "  He  is  a  man  of  wit  and  desultory  reading,  accustomed 
to  the  skirmishing  and  electioneering  violence  of  New  York. 
He  brings  it  all  into  debate  in  an  honest,  unguarded,  inconsider- 
ate manner,  very  well  calculated  to  inflame  the  party  passions 
opposed  to  him,  but  not  to  make  converls;  but,  witlial,  he  is  an 
excellent  fellow."  On  the  20th  of  February,  1808,  Mr.  Gardenier 
made  a  fierce  onslaught  on  the  Administration  in  a  speech  on  the 
Embargo.  He  charged  them  with  base  subserviency  to  Bona- 
parte, and  taunted  them  in  (he  most  galling  tei-ms  with  not  daring 
to  let  tho  people  know  their  real  designs,  or  the  true  condition  of 
the  nation.  This  attack  occasioned  a  violent  comtnotion  'among 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  a  scene  ensued  not  unlike  some 
that  later  Congresses  have  witnessed,  as  when  John  Quincy 
Adams  asked  what  he  should  do  with  a  petition  purporting  to 
come  from  slaves,  or  when  the  Haverhill  petition  was  }ircsented 
praying  for  a  peaceful  dissolution  of  the  Union.  He  was  fre- 
quently interrupted,  called  to  order,  and  even  threatened  with 
expulsion.  And  by  way  of  answer,  he  was  assailed  with  such  a 
storm  of  personal  abuse,  that  he  considered  it  necessary  to  call 
out  Mr.  George  W.  Campbell,  a  native  of  Scotland,  but  long  a 
resident  of  Tennessee.*  Of  this  duel  and  its  consequences,  my 
father  gave  the  following  account  at  the  time  in  his  lutters  to  my 
mother :  — 

"  Feh-uary  26.  —  Gardenier  and  Campbell  went  out  yesterday  for 
the  piu'pose  of  refreshing,  or  finishing,  their  honor  at  the  ends  of  their 

•  Mr.  Campbell  ttub  brought  to  America  in  Infenoy,  having  been  bora  in 
Scotland  in  1768.  He  whs  Represenfative  from  1803  to  1S09,  and  ivas  nftec- 
wacde  Senator,  Seotelafy  of  the  Treasury,  and  Minister  to  Russia.    He  died  in 
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pistols ;  Eppes  (of  Virginia)  being  second  to  Campbell,  IViite  (of 
Delaware),  of  the  Senate,  to  Gardenier.  But  the  populace  of  Geoige- 
town  got  knowledge  of  the  affair,  and  were  so  anxious  to  see  the  sporl, 
that,  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  the  parlies,  they  found,  it  is  said,  a 
hundred  and  fifty  persons,  men,  women,  and  children,  on  the  spot 
marked  out  for  the  bloody  arena,  who  had  coUeoted  with  no  desire  to 
prevent,  but  to  share  in  the  pleasure  of  the  spectacle.  As  the  parties 
had  no  inclination  to  fight  in  public,  they  were  obUged  to  retire.  It 
is  supposed  to  bo  utterly  impossible  to  prevent  this  termination  of  the 
affiur,  although  we  all  regret  the  circumstance  deeply." 

"March  S,  1808.  —  Poor  Gardenier  fell  yesterday  in  a  duel  with 
CampbelL  His  wound  was  at  first  thought  to  be  mortal,  but  strong 
Lopes  now  exist  that  he  will  escape  a  fatal  result.  They  fought  at 
Bladensburg.  I  visited  him  with  Dana  of  Connecticut.  The  scene 
was  heart-rending.  The  physicians  begin  to  hope  that  the  ball  has  not 
passed  through  the  lungs,  but  it  is  a  most  critical  wound.  He  is  in 
the  family  of  Mr.  Lowndes,  a  private  gentleman  on  whose  grounds  the 
battle  was  fought,  who  happens  to  be  a  violent  Federalist,  as  are  sev- 
eral families  in  his  neighborhood,  and  none  of  them  seem  to  regard  the 
trouble  this  circumstance  is  likely  to  occasion  them. 

"The  friends  of  Gardenier  detailed  themselves  to  watch  with  him, 
and  with  Pitkin  of  Connecticut  I  attended  him  on  the  night  of  the 
3d  of  March.  His  recovery  is  devoutly  to  be  wished,  as  he  haa  a 
■wife  and  three  children  dependent  on  him.  He  would  be  a  sad  vic- 
tim to  the  Moloch  honor.  The  ball  entered  his  armpit  and  came 
out  at  his  back,  lod^ng  in  the  left  shoulder-blade.  His  sympathy 
with  his  family  during  his  illness  haa  been  very  exquisite.  Nothing 
could  prevent  him  irom  writing  to  his  wife  diuly,  since  the  wound  has 
been  pronounced  not  mortal. 

'"I  shudder,'  he  said  to  me,' at  the  gulf  I  have  passed.  For  myself 
I  care  but  little,  but  I  have  a  wife  whom  I  love,  and,  what  is  a  higher 
consideration  at  such  a  moment  as  this,  who  loves  me  as  much  as  one 
being  can  love  another.  I  realize  dreadfully  what  would  have  been 
the  distress  brought  on  my  family  had  this  wound  been  mortal.  My 
children  would  have  been  doomed  to  poverty,  neglect,  and  forgetfiil- 
ness.'  Gardenier  is  a  man  of  excellent  natural  heart,  but  abounding 
in  the  chivalrous  notions  which  prevail  in  Hew  York,  —  good-natured, 
thoughtless,  possessing  wit,  and  not  at  all  scrupalous  in  exercising  it. 
In  the  midst  of  sufi'ering  his  wit  did  not  for  a  moment  leave  him.  He 
made  us  smile  whenever  he  broke  through  the  laws  of  his  phpicians. 
As  he  turned  himself  with  great  pain  in  his  bed,  he  said,  '  Well,  I 
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have  tliis  comfort,  Congress  will  certiunly  grant  me  a  pension  for 
known  wounds  receiyed  in  the  service  of  the  United  States.'" 

Mr.  Gardeniei'  was  a  native  of  Kinderhook,  and  all  his  educa- 
tion, ex:cepting  what  be  gave  himself,  he  received  in  the  common 
schools  of  that  village.  He  practised  law  at  Kingston,  Ulster 
County,  with  much  reputation  and  success.  "  His  handsome 
person,  pleasant  voice,  and  easy  flow  of  language  remarkable  for 
its  simplicity,"  to  use  the  words  of  an  eminent  gentleman  of 
Kingston,  who  leraembers  him,  "made  him  indeed  a  most  at- 
tractive and  successful  speaker."  •  On  his  return  to  New  York 
after  hia  spirited  though  unsuccessful  campaign  against  Mr. 
Camphell,  he  was  honored  by  his  party  with  a  public  recep- 
tion. He  represented  his  district  in  the  Tenth  and  Eleventh 
Congresses,  1807  -  11,  and  on  leaving  Congress  removed  to  the 
city  of  New  York  with  the  purpose  of  practising  his  profession 
there.  But  the  attractions  of  politics  overcame  those  of  the  law, 
and  his  success  was  not  answerable  to  the  promise  of  his  earlier 
professional  life.  At  one  time  he  was  editor  of  a  Federal  news.^ 
paper  in  New  York.  He  died  there  in  1818.  One  of  his  daugh- 
ters married  the  well-known  writer  and  diplomatist,  Mr.  Theo- 
dore S.  Fa)',  formerly  our  Minister  to  Switzerland. 

The  end  of  the  long  session  at  length  approached.  Congress 
had  not  yet  learned  to  protract  its  sittings  until  midsummer,  and 
the  middle  of  April  was  thought  late  in  iho^e  primeval  days. 
Early  in  March  Mr.  Quincy  wrote  to  his  wife:  — 

"March  10.  —  In  Congress  we  kavo  nothing  to  do,  and  do  nothing. 
We  are  tired  of  onu  another  and  Jefferson  of  us.  Intrigues  for  the 
Presidency  are  the  order  of  the  day,  and  the  only  business  on  hand. 
The  only  difficulty  to  be  surmounted  is,  that  those  who  voted  for  the 
Embargo  do  not  like  to  go  home  with  it  on,  and  yet  they  dare  not 
take  it  off.  Weakness  and  ignorance  are  full  of  fears,  and  we  have  a 
plentiful  harvest  of  both.  No  person  here  seems  to  direct.  No  one 
pretends  to  see  the  course,  or  to  be  able  to  preside  over  the  destinies, 
of  the  House  or  the  nation.  We  meet  and  adjourn,  do  ordinary  business, 
wrangle,  and  then  the  majority  retire  to  intrigue  for  the  Presidency." 

•  Mr.  A.  Btnyn  Hasbrouck,  formerly  President  of  Rutgers  College,  New  Jer- 
sey, to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  tliesB  particulars  toiiohing  my  father's  old 
friaud,  thrcugli  the  kind  mediation  of  llr.  J.  V.  L.  PruyH,  JI.  C,  of  Albany. 
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i. —  From  all  pirls  of  the  eountrj  discontent  with  tliB 
'ovei  nment  begins  to  extend  itseli  and  disgust  with  Mr. 
e  openly  to  bt  expressed  Violent  p  isb  ons  towird  each 
other  fill  the  adherents  of  Madison  and  Clinton.  Virginia  is  torn  into 
tactions  between  the  friends  of  the  former  and  those  of  Monroe, —  who 
has  unquestionably  made  a  coalition  with  Clinton." 

In  anothi^r  letter,  of  aa  earlier  date,  he  thus  speaks  of  some  of 
tie  other  discomfortB  of  his  assiduous  attendance  on  the  siflings 
of  the  House.  Ail  he  can  give  her,  he  tells  his  wife,  iu  retura 
for  her  excellent  letters  are  — 

"  these  dribbling  communications  strained  through  the  interstices  of  & 
brain  kept  ii>  constant  tension  from  the  wire-drawing  machinery  of 
political  demagogi.es  and  philosophical  charlatans.  The  heat  of  the 
Capitol  is  noxiou  and  insupportable,  and  it  has  affected  me  to  faints 
ing.  One  of  the  flues  of  the  furnace  is  behind  my  chair.  I  have  at 
length  prevailed  on  the  Speaker  to  forbid  our  subterranean  fires. 
The  effect  produced  by  them  is  that  upon  an  oyster  baked  in  a  Dutch 
oven.  The  daily  squabbles  on  our  democratic  floor  disgust  me  too 
much  to  dwell  on.  Of  bookslreaa  nothing,  and  witen  I  want  pleasure 
I  ihmk  of  you  and  m,y  children." 

On  the  25ih  of  April,  1808,  this  eventful  and  stormy  session 
closed,  —  the  forerunner  of  others  yet  more  stormy  and  more 
eventful.  The  next  day  Mr.  Quincy  took  coach  for  Baltimore, 
with  his  friends  Messrs.  Tallmadge,  Pickering,  Hillhouse,  Good- 
rich, and  Ely,*  — 

{Sis  prodoua  souls,  and  all  agog 
To  dash  tlirough  thick  and  thin  I ) 

aa  he  himsell'  parenthesizes,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Boston  with 
the  deliberaie  speed  which  marked  the  travelling  of  that  day. 

He  spent  the  next  summer,  as  usual,  at  his  country-seat  Hia 
journals  of  these  months  are  brief;  but  they  show  that  he  did 
not  relax  in  his  habitual  industry.  His  studies  seem  to  have 
been  chiefly  directed  to  the  portions  of  French  liistory  relating 
to  the  Huguenot  persecutions.  He  began  also  a  critical  corapari- 
6on  of  Gilbert  Wakefield's  "  Improved  Version  of  the  Hew  Tes- 
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taiTient "  ivith  the  original,  in  which  he  appears  fo  my  laical 
apprehension  to  have  shown  considerable  exegetical  acumen. 
But  the  cares  of  this  world  and  tht,  deceitfulness  of  politics  did 
not  permit  him  to  pusli  hia  inquiries  very  far  in  this  direction. 
The  Embargo  waa  the  topic  which  would  persistently  thrust  itself 
on  his  notice  ahove  and  through  all  secular  or  theological  studies. 
It  was  the  nightmare  of  the  New  England  States,  which  chilled 
the  life-hlood  of  their  industry,  and  checked  its  vital  current  with 
hopeless  torpor.  It  pressed  upon  all  classes,  paralyzing  at  once 
the  capital  of  the  rich  and  the  day-labor  of  the  poor.  Ships 
rotted  at  the  wharves ;  handicrafts  and  industries  dependent  upon 
commerce  perished  with  it ;  agriculture  felt  the  general  distress  in 
the  diminished  demand  for  its  productions ;  all  trades  and  occu- 
pations suffered  by  sympathy  with  the  destrucljon  of  the  chief 
source  of  wealth  and  prosperity.  The  shadow  of  the  Embargo 
fell  upon  every  household,  and  darkened  every  fireside.  The 
irritation  of  the  popular  mind  was  rendered  yet  more  bitter  by 
the  intrusions  into  private  affaire  through  the  despotic  powers 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  collectors  and  the  temptations  held  out 
to  the  perjury  of  informers,  by  the  supplementary  laws  to  prevent 
and  punish  evasions  of  the  Act  under  pretence  of  the  coasting- 
trade.  Altogether,  the  people  of  the  New  Engkud  Slates  were 
growing  into  a  dangerous  state  of  discontent  with  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  lovers  of  peace  and  good  order  feared  that  their 
patience  might  give  way,  and  they  refuse  to  be  ruined  quietly  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  political  theories  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  It  was 
a  state  of  things  which  might  well  absorb  the  thoughts  of  every 
reflecting  man  with  any  stake  in  the  country,  and  especially  of 
every  one  called  to  take  an  active  part  in  its  affairs. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  effect  of  the  Embargo  abroad  had  not 
been  such  as  its  promoters  had  hoped.  The  English  merchants 
in  the  American  trade,  indeed,  remonstrated  against  the  Oi-ders 
in  Council,  and  petitioned  Parliament  for  their  repeal,  and  their 
prayer  was  supported  by  the  Whig  opposition ;  but  without  ef- 
fect. The  Orders  were  sustained  by  large  majorities,  and  heavy 
transit  duties  kid  on  cotton  and  tobacco  and  other  articles  of 
American  production  that  might  pass  tlu'ough  England  in  neutral 
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vessels  under  tliese  Orders.  At  the  same  lime  Bonaparte's  inva- 
sion of  tlie  Peninsula  liad  destroyed  the  old  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese colonial  systems,  and,  as  the  colonies  adhered  to  the  royal 
families,  the  eommerce  of  those  countries  and  their  dependencies 
was  opened  to  the  British  mercliants,  while  tlie  interdict  upon  our 
ships  gaye  them  a  monopoly  of  it.  This,  prohably,  more  than 
compensated  for  the  loss  of  our  trade  after  the  first  disiurbance 
of  business  consequent  upon  it  was  over.  The  English  ministiy 
refused  to  repeal  the  Orders  in  return  for  our  repeal  of  the  Em- 
bargo, which  Mr.  Pinkney  proposed  by  Mr.  Jefferson's  directions, 
and  the  refusal  was  conveyed  by  Mr.  Canning,  the  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  in  a  letter  barbed  with  the  bitterest  sarcasm.  If 
the  measure  were  meant  aa  retaUation  for  invasions  of  neutral 
rights,  it  should  have  been  aimed  at  Prance,  the  original  author 
of  them,  and  not,  virtually,  at  England  alone.  If  it  were  a  mere 
municipal  regulation,  England  had  no  complaint  to  make  of  it. 
She  had  no  hostility  to  America,  and  the  ministry  were  "  anxious 
to  do  all  in  their  power,  short  of  seeming  to  deprecate  the  Em- 
bargo as  a  hostile  measure,  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  a  restric- 
tion so  very  iBconvenient  to  the  American  people."  And  he 
ended  with  the  hope  "  that  the  present  experiment  would  teach 
that  Great  Britain  was  not  so  absolutely  dependent  on  the  trade 
of  America  as  to  be  obliged  to  court  a  commercial  intercourse." 
On  the  other  hand,  the  instinct  of  Bonaparte  discerned  the 
friendly  animus  towards  himself  which  was  concealed  under  the 
pretended  impartiality  of  the  terms  of  the  Act.  He  made  no 
objection  to  being  joined  in  the  preamble  with  England,  and  ex- 
pressed his  cordial  approbation  of  the  measure ;  and  to  show  his 
readiness  to  co-operate  with  it,  he  issued  the  Bayonne  Decree 
of  April  17,  ISnS,  by  which  he  ordered  the  seizure  and  confisca- 
tion of  all  American  ships  in  France,  or  which  might  arrive 
there.  And  when  General  Armstrong  remonstrated  against  such 
an  activity  tf  f  ienJship,  Bonaparte  assured  him  that  it  was  in- 
teodel  n  erely  as  a  friendly  as.iistanee  to  the  American  govem- 
me  t  in  ento  c  ng  the  Embargo,  since  no  American  ships  could 
le  hwt  lly  at  <!ea  after  its  passage,  and  any  claiming  that  char- 
ade    n    t  e  tl  er  bo  British  sliips  in  disguise,  or,  at  any  rate. 
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they  must  hare  "  denationalized"  themselves  by  yielding  to  the 
Orders  in  Council,  and  eo  be  lawful  prize  by  the  Milan  Decree. 

The  oppressive  effects  of  the  Embargo  were  not  confined  to  the 
Northern  States,  as  its  Southern  supporters  had  supposed  they 
would  be.  It  recoiled  on  the  grain-raising  and  planting  Slates  so 
as  to  make  itself  severely  felt  by  them.  This  was  particularly 
the  case  with  the  Southern  Atlantic  States, —  the  cotton-growing, 
rice-planting,  and  tobaoco-raising  districts,  which  largely  depended 
for  their  gains  on  an  unrestricted  trade.  To  this  fact  Major 
Thomas  Pinckney  of  South  Carolina  bears  witness,  in  a  letter 
dated  Sanlee,  May  25,  1808. 

" We  are  here  smartmg  under  the  efFects  of  the  Embargo, 

and  there  are  some  among  us  who,  in  spite  ot  the  eluijuent  address  of 
your  Professor  of  Elietoric,*  cannot  leIl^ll  this  mode  of  defending 
neutral  righla,  and  still  leas  approve  of  the  svstem  of  politita  whicli, 
by  the  confession  of  then-  own  party,  has  left  to  our  Adimnishition  no 
alternative  hut  war  (for  which  they  are  60  eiidentlj  unprepared)  or 

this  most  ruinous  proceeding. To  the  philosopher  who  coolly 

tries  these  tremendous  experiments  on  the  welfare  of  a  deluded  peo- 
ple, neither  the  failure  of  his  projects  nor  the  eiils  of  unsueeeasful 
warfare  (should  such  be  the  consequence)  would  prove  so  cilamitous 
as  to  those  who,  quiequid  deliranl  reges,plecluniur.  To  Titm  the  road  to 
Carter's  MountMu  is  as  practicable  as  it  was  m  1781,  from  whence,  on 
the  return  of  better  days,  he  might  again  descend  to  persuade  the  peo- 
ple, in  a  communication  to  another  Mazzei,  that  the  man  who  had 
been  most  instrumental  in  preserving  his  country  was  at  the  head  of  a 
league  to  deprive  that  country  of  its  liberty," 

The  following  are  a  few  extracts  from  my  father's  journal 
during  this  summer.  The  opinion  of  the  venerable  ex-Freaident 
Adams  as  to  the  veto  power,  ihough  very  characteristic  of  him, 
has  hardly  been  confirmed  by  subsequent  events.  They  have 
rather  justified  the  wisdom  of  the  fraraers  of  the  Constitution  in 
providing  the  check  they  did  against  its  abuse. 

"September  G.  — Dr.  Morse t  dined  with  me.     Visited  President 

•  Mr.  John  Quinoy  Adams,  then  Professor  of  Ehatorio  in  Harvard  Uiiiver- 

tDoiibtless  tho  Rev.  Dr.  Jeflediah  Moras  {Y.  C.  1783)  minister  at  Oharies- 
town.    A  VBiy  prominent  man,  politically  and  theologicslly,  fifty  years  ago; 
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Adams.  A.  regretted  the  want  of  an  absolute  negative  in  the  Execu- 
tive in  all  llie  Constitutions.  He  had  ui^ed  it  in  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  hut  TheopWlus  Parsons,  Jackson,  Lowell,  and  other  Es- 
sex gentlemen  would  not  injure  their  popularity.  If  it  had  succeeded, 
it  would  have  been,  probably,  adopted  into  that  of  the  United  States. 
'  For  what,'  aaid  he, '  is  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  but  that 
of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Maryland.  There  is  not  a  feature 
in  it  which  cannot  be  found  in  one  or  tie  other." 

"September  15.  — Ex-Preiident  Adams  visited  me.  I  remarked  on 
the  number  of  memoirs  of  French  political  aetora  of  the  seventeenth 
century  which  was  possessed  by  the  present  age.  '  The  nest,'  said  he, 
'will  have  as  many  as  ours.  In  less  than  a  hundred  years  there  will 
be  as  roany  memoirs  of  the  French  Kevolution,  not  one  of  which  will 
assign  its  true  cause.  This  was  in  tact  the  same  that  exists  in  every 
country  and  period  of  time,  —  the  jealousy  and  envy  of  the  second 
families  of  the  first.  The  great  nobles  wished  to  depress  the  House  of 
Bourbon,  but  when  the  mobility  had  got  the  reins,  the  nobles  found 
their  expectation  to  control  them  was  vain.  The  Marquis  de  Lafay- 
ette is  very  dear  to  the  people  of  tiiis  country,  and  they  will  scarcely 
bear  the  truth  relative  to  his  family.  But  it  is  unquestionable  that  the 
pride  and  ambition  of  the  family  of  NoaiUes  puUed  down  the  throne 
of  Bourbon,  The  Viscount  de  Noailles  told  me  himself  that,  when  he 
resigned  his  charters  of  nobility  to  the  National  Convention,  he  had 
no  other  idea  than  that  he  was  giving  away  with  one  hand  what  would 
be  restored  to  the  other.  The  family  had  undoubtedly  some  obscure 
hope  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  perhaps  obtain- 
ing some  new  securities  for  personal  liberty ;  but  the  true  source  of 
that  revolution  was  the  envy  and  rivalry  between  that  and  some  otiier 
great  families  and  that  of  the  Bourbons. 

"  The  Count  de  Mercier  attended  the  levee  of  Louis  XVI.  in  a  very 
plain  and  apparentiy  mean  suit,  but,  the  buttons  being  diamonds,  it 
was  very  cistly.  Adelaide,  the  king's  aunt,  said  to  him,  '  M.  !e  Comte, 
your  dress  is  not  sufficiently  splendid  for  the  levee.'  '  Upon  my  word, 
Madam,'  replied  he,  'my  coat  cost  ninety  thousand  livres.'  'Then, 
M.  le  Comte,'  she  retorted,  'you  ought  to  have  pinned  your  twlor's 
receipt  on  your  shoulders.' 

"Mr.  Adams  said  that  Mr.  Lawrence  told  him  that  George  Gren- 
but  who  will  Is  better  kiiown  now 
Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  io  ivhom  ti.e  v 
telegraph.     Dr.  Morso  died  in  1324. 
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ville  said  to  liim  (Lawrence)  that  the  object  of  the  Stamp  Act  was 
not  merely  revenue,  '  but,'  said  he,  '  you  Americans  have  spread  too 
much  canvas  upon  the  ocean.' " 

Congress  had  adjourned  to  meet  on  the  7th  of  November,  and 
towards  the  end  of  October  Mi-.  Quincy  proceeded  to  "Washing- 
ton, without  his  wife  and  family,  as  at  the  last  session.  The  fol- 
lowing is  his  own  account  of  hia  arrangements  for  the  winter:  — 

"  On  the  26th  of  October,  1808,  I  took  the  stage  for  Waahington, 
Jamea  Lloyd,*  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  being  my  companion,  — 
having  each  of  ua  a  servant.  We  had  taken  a  house  together  on  Cap- 
itol Hill,  being  supplied  with  all  culinary  wants  flx>m  a  hotel.  It  was 
an  independent  and  pleasant  arrangement.  We  arrived  at  Washing- 
ton on  the  5th  of  November,  and  took  possession  of  our  home  with 
the  self-^;ongratulation  of  ownership.  It  had  been  well  provided  with 
furniture,  and  all  oar  arrangements  proved  satisfeetory.  On  the  9th 
of  November  we  called  upon  Mr.  Jefferson.  Of  course  he  was  not 
communicative  with  ns ;  but  to  his  political  friends  his  language  was, 
'  The  only  altomative  ia  embai^o  or  war." 

"  My  personal  situation  at  Washington  was  never  so  eligible,  except 
during  those  sessions  when  my  family  was  with  me.  Our  house  was  our 
own ;  we  were  relieved  from  the  noise  and  intrusion  incident  to  a  board- 
ing-house. Lloyd,  as  a  companion,  was  pleasant  and  gentlemanly.  We 
had  our  whole  time  at  our  own  disposal,  and  were  ftee  from  interruplaon. 
We  breakfasted  at  eight  j  usually  spent  half  an  hour  over  the  breakfiist- 
table  and  in  conversation,  then  to  our  chambers  till  eleven.  Then  till 
three  at  the  Capitol,  then  to  dinner,  and  after  dinner  walked  till  dark. 
After  tea  in  our  chambew  until  tlie  next  morning.  Such  was  the  usual 
routine.  We  gave  occasionally  a  bachelor's  dinner  to  friends  from  Bos- 
ton who  visited  Washington.  To  my  wife  I  wrote  d^ly,  but  to  no  one 
else.  The  subjects  of  debate  were  such  as  required  great  labor,  and  I 
devoted  myself  exclusively  to  my  Congressional  duties." 

Mr.  Quincy  had  the  satisfaction  of  heai-ing,  soon  after  his  ar- 
rival in  Washington,  of  his  re-election,  after  a  very  sharp  contest, 
by  the  largest  majority  ever  .received  by  any  Representative  of 
his  district.  This  approbation  of  his  constituents,  and  yet  mora 
the  warm  approval  of  his  course  by  his  most  valued  private 

•  Jamaa  Lloj-d,  bom  in  Boston,  1769;  graduated  at  Harvard  Unlvaraity,  ITaT  i 
B  snEcessllil  merchant!  Senator  from  1808  to  1813,  sad  ngnin  from  1822  to  1826. 
He  tomoTetl  to  Philadelphia  after  leaving  Congress,  and  died  there  in  1S31. 
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friends,  encouraged  and  strengthened  him  for  the  fierce  eonflicls 
in  which  he  was  ahout  to  engage.  He  hegaii  to  keep  a  diary  at 
the  beginning  of  the  session,  but,  like  too  many  virtuous  begin- 
nings, it  soon  came  to  an  untimely  end.  I  will  give  a  few  ex- 
tracts. 

''Noo&nber  8.  —  In  the  evening  Lewis  of  Virgmla  called  on  us. 
He  represented  the  sufferinga  of  that  State  under  the  Embargo  as  ex- 
treme. If  continued,  it 'was  impossible  that  the  Federalists  should  not 
receive  a  great  accession  of  Etrength." 

"NovemberlS.  Sunday.  — Giles  of  Vir^nia  and  General  Smith 
of  Maryland  called  on  us.  The  former  wondered  that  New  England 
would  not  bear  the  Embai^o.  He  swd  that  in  Vii^inia  they  were 
willing  to  bear  it,  out  of  regard  to  llieir  Eastent  Jrknds ;  that  it  was 
of  small  consequence  to  them  who  were  the  carriers  of  their  produce, 
and  that  out  of  regard  for  Eastern  interests  they  had  submitted  to  dis-  . 
criminating  duties.  As  to  removing  tiie  Embargo,  he  was  in  favor  of 
adhering  to  it  at  all  hazards.  He  was  in  favor  of  putting  to  trial  what 
the  strength  of  the  federal  arm  was,  and  if  it  were  not  sufficient  to 
enforce  its  own  laws,  it  might  as  well  be  known  now  as  hereafter." 

'' JVbweJnfier  16.  —  At  Congress.  Early  adjournment  In  the  evening 
Taggart,  Lewis  of  Viiginia,  Tallmadge,  etc.  visited  us.  Lewis  said  that 
there  were  no  traditions  circulating  in  Virginia  concerning  the  youth- 
ful period  of  Washington's  life  of  any  great  interest.  He  was  always 
remarkable  for  great  firmness  and  thoughtfulness,  for  love  of  athletic 
sportB,  and  for  great  muscular  strength,  particularly  great  force  of  arm. 
He  could  throw  a  stone  farther  than  any  man  in  Virginia;  and  there 
was  a  mark  on  the  side  of  the  Natural  Bridge,  with  Washington's  name 
on  the  rock,  it  bang  the  place  to  which  he  had,  in  1760  or  1760,  thrown 
a  stone  from  below,  as  is  the  practice  with  persons  visiting  that  wonder 
of  nature.     Washington's  mark  is  twenty  feet  higher  than  any  other." 

"  Nooemier  16.  —  Conversation  with  John  Randolph.  He  said  the 
Embargo  was  ruining  Virginia,  —  particularly  in  his  part  of  it  (Char- 
lotte County),  where  the  justices  of  the  county  courts  had  persisted 
in  continuing  the  courts  open  and  business  progressing  in  its  usual 
course.  In  other  parts  of  the  State  (and  he  cited  Albemarle  County 
and  the  neighborhood  of  Mr.  Jefferson)  the  justices  had  refused  to 
transact  business,  and  that  had  in  some  measure  checked  the  immediate 
pressure  of  the  measure,  and  indeed  had  given  it  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  popularity  with  all  those  who,  being  needy  or  embarrassed, 
were  willing  to  find  an  excuse  for  delinquency.     The  people  had  been 
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deluded.     Their  sufiferance  of  the  measure  he  attributed  solely  to  theif 
patriolJam  and  to  tlieir  belief  tliat  it  had.  its  origin  in  the  real  good  of 


By  this  refusal  to  hold  the  county  courfa,  the  neighbors  of 
Mr,  Jefferson  were  of  coui'se  relieved  from  the  unpleasant  neces- 
sity of  paying  their  debts,  —  a  privilege  of  which  it  seems  those 
of  Mr.  Randolph  were,  to  his  regret  and  indignation,  injuriously 
deprived.  Mr.  William  B.  Giles,  whose  testimony  to  the  will- 
ingness of  his  constituents  to  suffer  in  the  cause  of  their  Eastern 
friends  is  here  recorded,  was  born  in  1753  ;  graduated  at  Prince- 
ton in  1781 ;  and  was  Kepreeenfative  from  Virginia  from  1790 
to  1798,  and  from  1801  to  1802,  Senator  from  1804  to  1815,  and 
Governor  from  1826  to  1829.  He  was  a  bitter  political  enemy 
of  Washington,  distinguisliing  himself  by  making  a  disparaging 
speech  about  him  on  his  retirement  from  office,  and  by  refusing 
on  a  previous  occasion  to  vote  for  an  adjournment  of  the  House 
on  the  22d  of  February,  for  the  purpose  of  waiting  on  him,  as 
was  then  customary.  He  was  one  of  the  ablest  supporlere  of  all 
the  extreme  measures  of  Jefferson.  He  died  in  1830.  Gen- 
eral Saniuel  Smith  had  been  a  Colonel  in  the  Eevolufionary 
army,  and  was  a  General  of  the  Maryland  militia.  He  repre- 
sented that  State  in  the  House  or  Senate  from  1793  to  1883, 
and  was  also  a  warm  supporter  of  the  admraistiation  of  Mr 
Jefferson.  He  died  in  1839.  Joseph  Lewis  was,  acLOiduig  1 
Jeffei-son,  "  the  residuary  legatee  of  Virginia  Federalism,"  and 
cordial  regard  and  occasional  correspondence  subsisted  betnei 
him  and  Mr.  Quinoy  while  he  lived. 

From  the  folio  'ng  1  te  of  Mi  Adams  to  M  Qu'ncy  v 
yet  more  from  onp  I  si  ill  g  \e  a  1  ttle  later  t  w  11  be  se 
though  he  sustanel  tie  Adm  n  strat  on  ge  erallj  after  it 
ceived  the  support  of  Mi  John  Qu  cy  Ad  m  fl  t  tl  I 
President  did  not  ^^■(■ppt  the  Emba  go  w  th  flie  uq  e  t  on 
enthusiasm  of  his  eaunent  son 

QuB  I  N     -5  la 

"My  beak  Fji  fno  — I  owe  jo  a  thous  nd  thnnl  s  to  epea 
the  good  old  Engl  li  form  ot  il  t  fo  the  pee  h  and  the  do  m 
You  are  greatly  to  be  pitied,  —  I  mean  all  of  you,  of  all  parties,  - 
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I  Bee  jou  must  labor  very  hard,  and  mth  much  anxiety,  without  the 
smallest  Lope,  thnt  I  c«q  discern,  of  preserving  yourselves  and  us,  the 
people,  fiiim  very  dull  times.  If  you  continue  the  Embargo,  tbe  lames 
will  be  liard.  If  you  institute  a  total  non-intercourse,  the  times  will 
not  be  more  cheerful.  If  you  repeal  the  Embargo,  circumstances  will 
occur  of  more  animation,  but  perhaps  not  more  profit  or  more  comfort. 
If  you  arm  our  merchantmen,  there  will  be  war.  The  blood  will  not 
stagnate,  it  is  true ;  but  it  may  run  too  freely  for  our  health  or  comfort. 
If  you  deehiru  war  agMnst  France  and  England  at  once,  this  will  be 
sublime,  to  lie  sure,  and  if  we  had  a  Dutcli  navy  and  a  Van  Tromp  to 
sail  up  the  Tlutmes,  and  a  De  Euyter  to  sail  up  the  Seine,  we  might  gain 
as  much  by  it  as  the  Dutch  did  when  they  warred  against  England, 
France,  and  Spain  at  once, —that  is,  we  might  obtain  by  it  much 
weaitli  and  a  good  peace. 

"  I  have  ma  le  up  my  mind  for  hard,  dull  times,  in  all  events.  I  rec- 
oncile mysi'lf  (o  our  destiny  as  well  as  I  can,  by  considering  that  we 
are  yet  in  a  nmch  better  Bitualion  than  any  other  nation,  and  that  we 
cannot  probably  be  in  a  worse,  whatever  may  happen. 

"I  have  another  resource,  too,  for  reconeihng  myself  to  our  fate,  and 
that  is  by  running  over  ag^n  the  history  of  the  world.  1  have  just 
finished  Voltaire's  essay  on  the  Manners  and  Spirit  of  Nations,  which 
is  a  miniature  of  universal  history.  When  I  find  that  this  globe  has 
been  a  vast  theatre,  on  which  the  same  tragedies  and  comedies  have 
been  acted  over  and  over  again  in  all  ages  and  countries,  how  can  1 
hope  that  this  country  should  escape  the  universal  calamity?  Despair 
itself  hardens,  if  it  does  not  comfort.  One  would  thinit  that  the  con- 
sideration that  all  other  nations  always  have  been  and  now  are  more 
miserable  tlmn  we  are,  should  make  one  more  unhappy ;  but  it  has  not 
that  effect.  It  alleviates  in  some  degree  om'  distress.  When  we 
see  that  an  evil  or  a  danger  is  inevitable,  we  resolve  and  prepare  to 
meet  it. 

"  An  acquaintance  of  yours,  Mrs.  Price,  Mrs.  T.  Greenleaf 's  mother, 
died  this  afternoon  very  suddenly.  Last  evening  she  was  preparing  to 
go  abroad  upon  a  tea-party. 

"Mrs.  Adnms  presents  her  compliments  and  thanks  for  the  docu- 
ments, which  she  takes  a  satisfaction  in  reading,  because  they  are  well 
printed,  and  save  her  eyes  from  the  torment  of  reading  the  neivspapers. 

"  With  great  and  sincere  esteem,  I  am,  sir,  your  obliged  servant, 
"J.  Adams," 

To  this  letter,  Mr.  Quincy  replied  as  folloiva  :  — 
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"W    HI  ISlhD        ter  1808 

■5       —1       f  i  N        1      2  tlif      d  tl    m  U    t  a 

p'ul   mt  ttlih  plmt  teljt       Imtf 

tlat        Ij    ack     wl  d  m     t  -wL    h  a  d    p  se  f  th     1  j  u 

h  f       d  d   t  ted      Th     1    ttl     1 V  1       Ui      m 

w    mth       d    t  haa  t        mj  f  t    t    1:      n  th    li  tt    t    f   t      Wh  tl 
my  t         w        Tsisiutbywjlan  wllntddl 

nf  sa  I  TJ  t  —  I  had  almost  said,  indifferent.     That  the 

t  J  t  n       the  condition  in  ■whicti  it  is,  I  was  certain. 

Th  t   t  tl     d  t  mu     t  on  of  the  Administration  to  adhere  pei-ti- 

n  1)  t    th    E    b  I  was  eq^ually  certain.     That  they  and  their 

naj      t    w  g    d         sure  ignorant  of  the  real  temper  and  suf- 

f  irsf  ppllkw  Myobject  has  heen,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
h  i   th  fid  th  t  system,  which,  whatever  they  believed  or 

It     d  d,   I  w  was  ruining  the  hopes  of  New  England. 

W  th  p  t  t  bs  q  t  measures,  in  case  the  Embargo  was  re- 
m      d,  th  ,     d    d,   onsiderable  difficulties,  growing,  however, 

more  out  of  the  character  and  policy  of  the  men  who  guide  our  affairs, 
than  from  anything  unexampled  in  the  embarrassments  of  the  nation. 
A  policy  not  unlike  that  of  1798,  with  some  variation  in  the  detail, 
resulting  out  of  particular  differences  in  our  situation,  would  yet  pre- 
serve us,  not  only  in  peace,  but,  as  I  believe,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  rich 
harvest  of  neutrality.  But  how  can  such  a  '  dish  of  stim-milk '  as 
now  stands  curdling  at  the  head  of  our  nation  be  stirred  to  so  mighty 
an  action  as  that  which  he  who  then  led  the  destinies  of  the  country 
effected  7  Fear  of  responsibility  and  love  of  popularity  are  now 
master-passions,  and  regulate  all  the  movements.  The  policy  is  to 
keep  things  as  they  are,  and  w^t  for  European  events.  It  is  hoped 
the  chapter  of  accidents  may  present  something  favorable  within  the 
remaining  three  months.  And  if  it  does  not,  no  great  convulsion  can 
happen  during  that  period.     The  Presidential  term  will  have  expired^ 

and  then  away  to  Monticello,  and  let  the take  the  hindmost.     I 

do  believe  that  not  a  whit  deeper  project  than  this  fills  the  august 
mind  of  your  successor. 

"  Whether  the  definite  project  he  to  put  an  end  tfl  mercantile  enter- 
prise, and  make  us  abandon  the  water,  I  know  not.  The  intention  is 
denied ;  yet  all  the  talents  of  the  friends  of  Administration  are  in 
requisition  to  convince  us  of  the  dreadful  consequences  to  our  property 
and  rights, 

'    ....    si  tamen  impia 
Hon  tiingenda  rates  transiliunt  voda.' 
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"  How  all  these  things  will  terminate,  indeed  I  know  not.     But  of 
one  thing  I  am  certain,  that,  happen  what  will,  I  shall  nevef  cease  to 
feel  and.  express  the  very  great  honor  and  respect  with  which  I  am,  &c. 
"J  QuiNCi  " 
The  questions  of  the  Embargo  and  of  the  foreign  relationa  of 
the  United  States  were  necessarily  the  piominent  topics  of  thi^ 
^e  so       Th    F  d      1'  t    moved  at  siradiy  times  for  the  lepeal, 
p  h    Embargo,  and  for  various  modifications  of  it 

m         ts  oppressive      Bot  all  piopoaitions  fi-om 

h  h    H  and  of  that  complexion  vteie  \oted  down, 

nly     gis  on  the  aubiect  nas  a  Kw  providng  for 

n  d  for  the  prevention  and  punishment  of 

1  Q  cy  maintained,  during  this  session,  on 
h  w  p  b  y  h  independent  course  he  had  adopted  at 
h  VI  g  h      w    judgment  rather  than  the  lead  ot  Ran- 

dolph in  the  discharge  of  his  parliament  iry  duties 

On  the  28th  of  November,  he  made  his  first  speech  on  Toreign 
Belations,  which  gave  him  a  more  milked  positicn  in  the  House 
and  before  the  country  than  anything  he  hid  yet  done  It  was 
on  this  resolution,  offered  by  the  committee  to  which  hid  been 
referred  so  much  of  the  President's  Message  is  tieited  of  toieign 
relations:  "Resolved,  That  the  United  Sfttes  cannot,  without  a 
sacrifice  of  their  rights,  honor,  and  lodepeadcnce  aubm  t  to  the 
late  edicts  of  Great  Britain  and  France  One  it  the  mfeiences 
of  the  report  from  this  proposition  v.Ba,  that  theiefore  the  Em- 
bargo should  be  coatinued.  As  to  the  resolution,  m  itaelf,  inter- 
preted by  the  natural  meaning  of  its  word'!,  Mi  Qumcy  afiitmed 
that  it  was  unobjectionable.  It  was  but  the  announcement  of  a 
determination  to  perform  one  of  the  most  common  and  undeniable 
of  public  duties.  As  fo  the  course  advocated  in  the  report  for 
the  carrying  out  of  the  resoluljon,  "it  is,"  he  said,  "in  my  opin- 
ion, loathsome ;  the  spirit  it  breathes,  disgracefiil  j  the  temper  it 
is  likely  to  inspire,  neither  calculated  to  regain  the  rights  we  have 
lost,  nor  to  preserve  those  which  remain  to  us."  And  presently 
he  proceeds ;  — 

"  I  agree  to  this  resolution,  because,  in  my  apprehension,  it  offers  a 
solemn  pledge  to  this  nation  —  a  pledge  not  to  be  mistaken,  and  not 
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to  be  evaded  —  tliat  tie  present  system  of  piiblie  measures  sliiill  be  _ 
totally  abandoned.  Adopt  it,  and  there  is  aii  end  of  tbe  policy  of 
deserting  our  rights,  under  a  pretence  of  mEuntaining  them.  Adopt  it, 
and  we  no  longer  yield  to  the  beck  of  haughty  belligerents  the  rights 
of  navigating  the  ocean,  —  that  choice  inheritance  bequeathed  to  us 
by  our  fathers.  Adopt  it,  and  there  is  a  termination  of  that  base  and 
abject  submission  by  which  this  country  has  for  these  eleven  monlhs 
been  disgraced  and  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 

"It  remains  for  us,  therefore,  to  consider  ivhat  submission  is,  and 
what  the  pledge  not  to  submit  implies. 

"  One  man  submits  to  the  order,  decree,  or  edict  of  another,  when 
he  does  that  thing  which  such  order,  decree,  or  edict  commanda  j  or 
when  he  omits  to  do  that  thing  which  such  order,  decree,  or  edict 
prohibits.  This,  then,  is  submission.  It  is  to  do  as  we  are  bidden.  It 
is  to  take  the  will  of  another  as  the  measure  of  our  rights.  It  is  to 
yield  to  his  power,  to  go  where  he  directs,  or  to  refrain  from  going 
where  he  forbids  us. 

"  If  this  be  submission,  then  the  pledge  not  to  submit  implira  the 
reverse  of  all  this.  It  is  a  solemn  declaration  that  we  will  not  do  that 
thiuT  which  such  order,  decree,  or  edict  commanda,  or  that  we  will  do 
what  it  prohibits.  This,  then,  is  freedom.  This  is  honor.  This  is  inde- 
pendence. It  consists  in  taking  the  nature  of  things,  and  not  the  will 
of  another,  as  the  measure  of  our  rights.  What  God  and  Nature  of- 
fer us  we  will  enjoy  in  despite  of  the  commands,  regardless  of  the 
menaces,  of  iniquitous  power. 

"  Let  us  apply  these  correct  and  undeniable  principles  to  the  edicts 
of  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  the  consequent  abandonment  of  the 
ocean  by  the  American  government.  The  decrees  of  France  prohibit 
us  from  trading  with  Great  Britain,  The  orders  of  Great  Britain  pro- 
hibit us  from  trading  with  France.  And  what  do  we?  Why,  in  di- 
rect subserviency  to  the  edicts  of  each,  we  prohibit  our  citizens  from 
trading  with  either.  We  do  more.  As  if  unqualified  submission  was  not 
humiliating  enough,  we  descend  to  an  act  of  supererogation  in  servility ; 
we  abandon  trade  altogether ;  we  not  only  refrain  from  that  particular 
trade  which  their  respective  edicts  proscribe,  but,  lest  the  ingenuity  of 
our  merchants  should  enable  them  to  evade  their  operation,  to  make 
submission  doubly  sure,  the  American  government  virtually  re-enact 
the  edicts  of  the  belligerents,  and  abandon  all  the  trade  which,  not- 
withstanding the  practical  effects  of  their  edicts,  remans  to  us.  The 
same  conclusion  will  result  if  we  consider  our  Embargo  in  relation  to 
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the  objects  of  this  belligerent  policy.  Trance,  hy  her  edicts,  would 
compreBS  Great  Britain  by  destroying  her  commerce  and  cutting  off 
her  supphea.  All  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  the  hand  of  Bonaparte, 
is  made  Bubserrient  to  this  policy  Tlie  Embirffo  Iiw  of  the  United 
States,  in  its  operation,  is  an  union  with  this  Contmental  (Oihtion 
against  British  commerce  at  the  \ery  moment  most  luspicioiis  to  its 
success.  Can  anything  be  more  in  direct  subserviency  to  the  views  ol 
the  French  Emperor?  If  we  considei  the  oiders  oi  Gieat  Britain, 
the  result  will  be  the  same.  I  proceed  at  pre«unt  on  the  bupposition 
of  a  perfect  impartiality  in  oui  adniimstration  towards  both  belhge- 
rente,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  Embar^  law  Gieat  Biitain  hid  two 
objects  in  issuing  her  orders.  First,  to  excite  diicontenf  m  the  people 
of  the  Continent,  by  depriving  them  of  their  accustomed  colonial  sup- 
plies. Second,  to  secure  to  herself  that  commerce  of  which  she  de- 
prived neutrals.  Our  Enibai^  co-operates  with  the  British  views  in 
botji  respects.  By  our  dereliction  of  the  ocean,  the  Continent  is  much 
more  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  commerce  than  it  would  be  possi- 
ble for  the  British  navy  to  effect,  and  by  removing  our  competition  all 
the  commerce  of  the  Continent  which  can  be  forced  is  wholly  left  to  be 
reaped  by  Great  Britain.  The  language  of  each  sovereign  is  in  direct 
conformity  with  these  ideas,  Napoleon  teEs  the  American  Minister, 
virtually,  that  we  are  very  good  Americans ;  that  although  he  ivill  not 
allow  the  property  he  has  in  his  hands  to  escape  him,  nor  desist  from 
burning  and  capturing  our  vessels  on  every  occasion,  yet  that  he  is, 
thus  lar,  satisfied  with  our  co-operation.  And  what  is  the  language 
of  George  III.  when  our  minister  presents  to  his  consideration  the 
Embargo  laws.  la  it  Le  Roy  s'avisei-a  f — '  The  king  will  reflect  upon 
them.'  Ho,  it  is  the  pure  language  of  royal  approbation,  XcRo^  te  veui, 
'  The  king  wills  it.'  Were  yon  colonies,  he  could  expect  no  more.  His 
subjects  as  inevitably  get  that  commerce  which  you  abandon,  as  the 
water  will  certainly  run  into  the  only  channel  which  remains  after  all 
the  others  are  obstructed.  In  whatever  point  of  view  you  consider 
these  Embargo  laws  in  relation  to  those  edicts  and  decreea,  we  shall 
find  them  eo^jperating  with  each  belligerent  in  its  policy.  In  tills  way, 
I  grant,  our  conduct  may  be  impartial ;  but  what  has  become  of  our 
American  rights  to  navigate  the  ocean  ?  They  are  abandoned  in  strict 
conformity  to  the  decrees  of  both  belligerents.  This  resolution  de- 
clares that  we  will  no  longer  submit  to  such  degrading  humiliation. 
Little  as  I  relish  it,  I  will  take  it,  sa  the  harbinger  of  a  new  day, — 
the  pledge  of  a  new  system  of  measures. 

"Pcrhap  here,  in  strictness,  I  ought  to  close  my  observations.    But 
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the  report  of  tLe  committee,  contrary  to  what  I  deem  the  principle  of 
the  vesolution,  unquestionably  recommenda  the  continuioce  of  the 
Embai-go  laws.  And  such  is  the  state  of  flie  nation,  and  in  pirticular 
that  portion  of  it  whinb,  in  part,  I  represent,  under  tbeir  oppression 
that  I  cannot  refrain  from  submitting  some  conriderations  on  that 
subject, 

"  When  I  enter  on  the  subject  of  the  Embargo,  I  am  struck  with 
wonder  at  the  very  threshold.  I  know  not  ivitli  what  words  to  express 
my  ^toniahment  At  the  time  I  departed  from  Massachusetts,  if  there 
was  an  impreasion  which  I  thought  universal,  it  was  that  at  the  com- 
mencement of  (hia  session  an  end  would  be  put  to  this  measure.  The 
opinion  was  not  so  much  that  it  would  be  terminated,  as  that  it  was 
then  at  an  end.  Sir,  the  prevailing  sentiment,  according  to  my  appre- 
henaon,  was  stronger  than  this,  —  even  that  the  pressure  was  so  great 
that  it  could  not  possibly  be  long  endured ;  that  it  would  soon  be  ab- 
solutely insupportable.  And  this  opinion,  as  I  then  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve, was  not  confined  to  any  one  class,  or  description,  or  party,  —  even 
those  who  were  frienda  of  the  existing  Administration,  and  unwilling 
to  abandon  it,  were  yet  satisfied  that  a  sufficient  trial  had  been  given 
to  this  measure.  With  these  impressions,  I  arrive  in  this  city.  I  hear 
the  incantations  of  the  great  enchanter.  I  feel  his  fipelL  I  see  the 
legislative  machinerj'  begin  to  move.  The  scene  opens,  and  I  am 
commanded  to  forget  all  my  recollections,  to  disbelieve  the  evidence 
of  my  sensea,  to  contradict  what  I  have  seen,  and  heard,  and  felt.  I 
bear  that  all  this  discontent  was  mere  party  clamor,  —  electioneering 
artifice ;  that  the  people  of  New  England  are  able  and  willing  to  en- 
dure this  Embaip)  for  an  indefinite,  unlimited  period ;  some  say  for  six 
montlis,  some  a  year,  some  two  years.  The  .gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Macon)  told  us  that  he  preferred  three  years  of  Em- 
bargo to  a  war.  And  the  gentleman  fix>m  Vii^inia  (Mr.  Clopton)  said 
expressly,  that  he  hoped  we  should  never  allow  our  vessels  to  go  upon 
the  ocean  again,  until  the  orders  and  decrees  of  the  belligerents  were 
rescinded.  In  plain  English,  until  France  and  Great  Britain  should, 
in  their  great  condescension,  permit. —  Good  Heavens  I  Mr.  Chair- 
man, are  men  mad  ?  Is  ibis  House  touched  witii  that  insanity  which 
ja  the  never-failing  precursor  of  the  intention  of  Heaven  to  destroy  ? 
The  people  of  New  England,  after  eleven  months'  deprivation  of  the 
ocean,  to  be  commanded  still  longer  to  abandon  it,  for  an  undefined 
period,  —  to  hold  their  unalienable  rights  at  the  tenure  of  the  will  of 
Britain  or  of  Bonaparte!  A  people  commercial  in  all  aspects,  in  all 
their  ri:lationc,  in  all  their  hopes,  in  all  their  rccolluctions  of  the  past, 
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in  all  their  prospects  of  the  future,  —  a  people,  whose  first  love  was 
the  ocean,  the  choice  of  their  childhood,  the  approhation  of  their  man- 
ly years,  the  most  precious  inheritance  of  their  fathers,  —  in  the  midst 
ol  their  success,  in  the  moment  of  the  most  exquisite  perception  of  com- 
mercial prosperity,  to  be  commanded  to  abandon  it,  not  for  a  time 
limited,  hnt  for  a  time  unlimited,  — not  until  they  can  be  prepared  to 
defend  themselves  there,  (for  that  is  not  pretended,)  but  until  their 
rivals  recede  from  it,  — not  until  their  neoes^tiea  require,  but  imtil  for- 
eign nations  permit  I  I  am  lost  in  astonishment,  Mr.  Cliairman.  I 
have  not  words  to  express  the  matchless  absurdity  of  this  attempt.  I 
kive  no  tongue  to  express  the  swift  and  headlong  destruction  which  a 
blind  perseverance  in  such  a  system  must  bring  upon  this  nation. 

"Mr.  Chiurman,  otiier  genflemen  must  take  their  responsibilities, 
—  I  shall  take  mine.  This  Emhai^o  must  be  repealed.  You  cannot 
enforce  it  for  any  important  period  of  time  longer.  When  I  speak 
of  your  inabihty  to  enforce  this  law,  let  not  gentlemen  misunderstand 
me.  I  mean  not  to  intimate  insurrections  or  open  defiances  of  them. 
Although  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  in  what  acts  that 'oppression' will 
finally  terminate  which,  wo  are  told,  "makes  wise  men  mad."  I 
speak  of  an  inability  resulting  from  very  different  causes.   ■ 

"The  gentleman  ft-om  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Macon)  excliumed  the 
other  day,  in  a  strain  of  patriotic  ardor, '  What!  shall  not  our  laws  be 
executed  ?  Shall  their  authority  be  defied  ?  I  am  for  enfoi-cing  them 
at  every  hazard.'  I  honor  that  gentieman's  zeal;  and  I  mean  no 
deviation  from  that  true  respect  I  entertain  for  him,  when  I  tell  him, 
that  in  this  instance  '  his  zeal  is  not  according  to  knowledge.' 

"  1  ask  this  House,  is  there  no  control  to  its  authority  ?  is  there  no 
limit  to  the  power  of  this  national  legislature  ?  I  hope  I  shall  ofiend  no 
man  when  I  intimate  that  two  limits  exist,  — Natube  and  the  Cok-^ 
BTiTUTiON.  Should  this  House  undertake  to  declare  that  this  atmos- 
phere should  no  longer  surround  us,  tliat  water  should  cease  to  flow,  that 
gravity  should  not  hereafter  operate,  that  the  needle  should  not  vibrate 
to  the  pole,  I  do  suppose,  Mr,  Chairman, —  Sir,  I  mean  no  disrespect 
to  the  authority  of  this  House,  I  know  the  high  notions  some  gentiemen 
entertain  on  this  subject,  —  I  do  suppose  —  Sir,  I  hope  I  shall  not  of- 
fend—  I  think  I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that,  such  a  law  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding,  the  air  would  continue  to  circulate,  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  Hudson,  and  the  Potomac  would  hurl  their  floods  to  the 
ocean,  heavy  bodies  continue  to  descend,  and  the  mysforious  magnet 
hold  on  its  course  to  its  celestial  cynosure. 
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"  Just  as  utterly  absuni  and  contrary  to  nature  is  it  to  attempt  to 
prohibit  the  people  of  New  Englanil,  for  any  considerable  length  of 
time,  from  the  ocean.  Commerce  is  not  only  associated  with.  aJl  the 
feelings,  the  habits,  the  interests  and  relatlonB  of  that  people,  but  the 
nature  of  our  soil  and  of  our  coaets,  the  state  of  our  population  and  its 
mode  of  distribution  over  our  territory,  render  it  indiapeneabte.  We 
have  five  hundred  miles  of  sea-coast ;  all  furnished  with  harbors,  bays, 
oreeks,  riTers,  inlets,  baans, — ^mth  every  Tariety  of  invitation  to  the 
sea,  —  with  every  species  of  fiicility  to  violate  such  laws  as  these.  Our 
people  are  not  scattered  over  an  immense  surface,  at  a  solemn  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  in  lordly  retirement,  in  the  midst  of  extended 
plantations  and  intervening  wastes.  They  are  collected  on  the  mar- 
gin of  the  ocean,  by  the  sides  of  rivers,  at  the  heads  of  bays,  looking 
into  the  water  .or  on  the  surface  of  it  for  the  incitenient  and  the  re- 
ward of  their  industry.  Among  a  people  thus  situated,  thus  educated, 
thus  numerous,  laws  prohibiting  them  from  the  exercise  of  their  nat- 
ural rights  will  have  a  binding  effect  not  one  moment  longer  than  the 
public  sentiment  supports  them, 

"  J  ask  in  what  p^c  of  the  Constitution  you  find  the  power  of  laying 
\o  ?  D'rectlj  g'ven  't  's  nowhere.  You  have  it,  then,  by 
r  1 }  p  ■e  e  lent  By  construction  of  the  power  to  reg- 
ulate. I  !aj  out  of  the  q  est  on  the  commonplace  argument,  that 
r^ulation  cui  ot  mean  a  n  h  lation  and  that  what  is  annihilated 
cannot  be  regulated  I  a  k  th  a  q  estion, —  Can  a  power  be  ever  ob- 
tained by  constraction  wb  ch  had  never  been  exercised  at  the  time  of 
the  author  t  g  ven  —  the  1  ke  of  wh  ch  had  not  only  never  been  seen, 
but  the  idea  of  which  had  never  entered  into  human  imagination,  1 
will  not  say  in  this  country,  but  in  the  world '?  Yet  such  is  this 
poij-er,  which  by  construction  you  assume  to  exercise.  Never  before 
did  society  witness  a  total  prohibition  of  all  intercourse  like  this  in  a 
commercial  nation.  Did  the  people  of  the  United  States  invest  this 
House  with  a  power  of  which  at  the  time  of  investment  that  people 
had  not  and  could  not  have  had  any  idea  ?  For  even  in  works  of  fic- 
tion it  had  never  existed. 

"But  It  hai  been  asked  in  debate,  ''rt'iU  not  Massachusetts,  the 
cradle  of  hherty,  submit  to  such  privations  7 '  An  Embargo  Uberty 
was  never  cradled  in  Massachusetts.  Our  liberty  was  not  so  much  a 
mountain  as  a  sea  nymph.  She  was  free  as  air.  She  could  swim,  or 
she  could  run.    Tlie  ocean  was  her  cradle.     Our  fathers  met  her  as  she 
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came,  lite  the  goddess  of  beauty,  from  the  waves.  Tliey  caught  her 
as  she  was  sporting  on  the  beach.  They  coui-ted  her  wliilet  she  waB 
spreading  her  neta  upon  the  ranks.  But  an  Embargo  liberty,  a  hand- 
cuffed hberty,  a,  liberty  in  fetters,  a  liberty  traversing  between  the  four 
sidea  of  a  prison  and  beating  her  head  against  the  walls,  is  none  of  oar 
offspring.     We  abjure  the  monster.     Its  parentage  is  all  inland. 

"  The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Macon)  exclaimed  the 
other  day,  'Where  is  the  spirit  of  '76?'  Ay,  Sir;  where  is  it? 
Would  to  Heaven  that  at  our  invocation  it  would  condescend  to  alight 
on  this  floor.  But  let  gentlemen  remember,  that  the  spirit  of  *7fi  was 
not  a  spirit  of  empty  declamation,  or  of  abstract  propositions.  It  did 
not  content  itself  with  non-importation  acts,  or  non-intercourse  laws. 
It  was  a  spirit  of  active  preparation,  of  dignified  energy.  It  studied 
both  to  know  our  rights  and  to  devise  the  effectual  means  of  main; 
taining  them.  In  all  the  annals  of  '76,  you  will  find  no  such  degrad-  ' 
ing  doctrine  as  that  maintained  in  this  report.  It  never  presented  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  the  alternative  of  war  or  a  suspension 
of  our  rights,  and  recommended  the  latter  rather  than  to  incur  the 
risk  of  the  former.  What  was  the  language  of  that  period  in  one  of 
the  addresses  of  Congress  to  Great  Britain  ?  '  Tou  attempt  to  reduce 
ns  by  the  sword  to  base  and  abject  submission.  On  the  sword,  there- 
fore, we  rely  for  protection.'  In  that  day  there  were  no  alternatives 
presented  to  dishearten,  —  no  abandonment  of  our  rights  under  the 
pretence  of  maintaining  them,  —  no  gaining  the  battle  by  running 
away.  In  the  whole  history  of  that  period  there  are  no  such  terms  as 
'■Emhargo,  —  dignified  retirement,  —  trying  vilio  can  do  each  oOier  the 
most  harm,'  At  that  time  we  had  a  navy,  —  that  name  so  odious  t«  the 
inflaences  of  the  present  day.  Tea,  sir,  in  1776,  though  but  in  our 
infancy,  we  had  a  navy  scouring  our  coasts,  and  defending  otir  contr 
merce,  whicJi  was  never  for  one  moment  wholly  suspended.  In  1 776  we 
had  an  army  also ;  and  a  glorious  army  it  wasjjnot  composed  of  men 
halting  from  the  stews,  or  swept  from  the  jails,  but  of  the  best  blood, 
the  real  yeomanry  of  the  country,  noble  cavaliers,  men  inilkoui  fear 
and  without  reproaeli.  We  had  such  an  akmt  in  1776,  and 
Washington  at  its  head.— We  have  ak  army  in  1808,  and 
a  head  to  it. 

"  I  will  not  humiliate  those  who  lead  the  fortunes  of  the  nation  at 
the  present  day  by  any  comparison  with  the  great  men  of  that  pe- 
riod. But  I  recommend  the  advocates  of  the  present  system  of  public 
me^nrea  to  study  well  the  true  spirit  of  1776,  before  they  venture  to 
call  it  in  aid  of  tlieir  purposes.     It  may  bring  in  its  train  some  recol- 
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lections  not  sriid^d  fo  give  ease  or  hope  to  their  Ijosoma.  I  beg  gen- 
tlemen  who  are  so  frequent  in  their  recurrence  to  that  period  to  re- 
member, that  among  the  cauaea  which  led  to  a  separation  &ora.  Great 
Britwn  the  foUowing  are  enumerated :  unnecessarr/  reslricttons  upon 
trade;  cutting  off  commercial  intercourse  between  the  Colonies;  emhar- 

invasion  of  private  properly  by  governmental  edicts;  tM  authoriti/  of  the 
commander-in-cldef,  and  under  him  of  the  brigadier-general,  being  ren- 
dered SJipreme  m  the  civil  government;  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  made  governor  of  a  Colony  ;  citizens  transferred  from  their  native 
country  for  trial.  Let  gentlemen  beware  how  they  appeal  to  the  spirit 
of '76;  lest  it  come  witli  the  aspect,  not  of  a  friend,  but  of  a  tormentor, 
—  lest  they  find  d  ■warning  when  they  look  for  support,  and  instead 
of  encouragement  they  are  presented  with  an  awllil  lesson. 

"Let  me  ^k.  Is  Embargo  Independence?  Decdve  not  yourselves. 
It  is  palpable  submission.  GenUemen  esclfdm,  Great  Britain  'emites 
us  on  one  cheek.'  And  what  does  Administration  ?  '  It  turns  the 
other  also.'  Gentlemen  say.  Great  Britdn  ia  a,  robber,  she  'takes 
our  cloak,'  And  what  aaj-s  Administration  ?  '  Let  her  take  oar  coal 
also.'  France  and  Great  Britain  reqtiire  you  to  relinquish  a  part  of 
your  commerce,  and  you  yield  it  entirely.  Sir,  this  conduct  may  be 
the  way  to  dignity  and  honor  in  another  world,  but  it  will  never  secure 
safety  and  independence  in  this. 

"  At  every  comer  of  this  great  city  we  meet  some  gentlemen  of  the 
majority,  wringing  th«r  hands  and  exclaiming,  'What  shall  wo  do? 
Nothing  but  Embargo  will  save  us.  Eemove  it,  and  what  shall  we 
do  ? '  Sir,  it  is  not  for  me,  an  humble  and  uninlluentiaJ  individual,  at 
an  awful  distance  from  the  predominant  influences,  to  suggest  plans  of 
government.  But  to  my  eye  the  path  of  our  duty  is  as  distinct  as  the 
milky  way, — all  studded  with  living  sapphire  lo  g  th  umu 
lating  light.  It  is  the  path  of  active  preparation  f  di  n  fi  d  en  gj 
It  is  the  path  of  177S.  It  consists,  not  in  aban  Ion  n  our  hts  but 
in  supportmg  them,  as  they  exist,  and  where  th  y  s  t  —  th 
ocean  as  well  as  on  the  land.  It  consists  in  takin^j  th  n  t  e  f  th  nga 
as  tlie  meaaure  of  the  rights  of  your  citizens,  not  tl  e  1  and  de 
ureea  of  imperious  foreigners.  Give  what  prot  t  j  u  an  Take 
no  counsel  of  fear.  Tour  strength  will  increase  tb  th  t  al  an  1 
prove  greater  than  you  are  now  aware. 

"  But  I  shall  be  told, '  This  may  lead  to  war.'   I  ask     4  at 

peace?'     Certainly  not,  unless  retiring  from  insult  be  peace,  —  unless 
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shrinkiiij;  under  tlie  lash  be  peace.  The  surest  way  to  prevent  war  ia 
not  to  fear  it.  The  idea  that  nothing  on  earth  is  so  dreadful  as  war  is 
inculcated  too  studiously  among  us.  Disgrace  is  worse.  Abandon- 
ment of  essential  rights  is  worse. 

"  Sir,  I  could  not  refrain  fenn  seizing  the  first  opportunity  of  spread- 
ing before  this  House  the  sufferings  and  exigencies  of  New  England 
under  this  Embargo.  Some  gentlemen  may  deem  it  not  strictly  before 
OS.  In  my  opinion  it  is  necessarily.  For,  if  the  idea  of  the  commit- 
tee be  correct,  and  Embca-go  is  resistance,  then  this  resolution  sanctions 
its  continuance.  If,  on  the  contrary,  as  I  contend,  Embargo  is  submis- 
sion, then  this  resolution  is  a  pledge  of  its  repeal." 

This  speech  made  its  author  as  well  abused  a  man  in  Congress, 
and  by  the  Democratic  presa,  as  was  then  extant.  It  had  evi- 
dently drawn  blood,  and  very  bad  blood.  "  You  must  espect,"  he 
wrote  that  day  to  his  wife,  "  to  hear  that  your  husband  hAs  been 
abused  and  pecked  at  by  the  whole  poultry-yard ;  but  he  keeps 
up  liie  health  and  spirits,  and  means  to  repay  them  in  time." 
The  speech  was  immediately  printed  as  a  pamphlet  in  Boston, 
and  the  Democratic  abuse  which  it  received  was  answered  by 
quilfl  as  warm  Federal  praise.  The  time  to  which  he  looked  for- 
ward when  he  should  repay  his  assailants  arrived  on  the  7th  of 
December,  when  he  made  his  second  speech  on  Foreign  Eolations, 
of  which  I  subjoin  a  few  eatracts. 

"  When  I  had  the  honor  of  addressing  this  House,  a  few  days  ago,  I 
touched  this  famous  report  of  our  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
perhaps  a  little  too  carelessly.  Perhaps  I  handled  it  a  little  too 
roughly,  considering  its  tender  age  and  the  manifest  delicacy  of  its 
constitution.  But,  Sir,  I  had  no  idea  of  aifeeting  very  exquisitely  the 
sensibilities  of  any  gentleman.  I  thought  that  thja  was  a  common  re- 
port of  one  of  our  ordinary  committees,  which  I  had  a  right  ix>  canvass, 
or  to  slight,  to  applaud,  or  to  censure,  without  raising  any  extraordinary 
concern,  either  here  or  elsewhere.  But  trom  the  general  excitement 
which  my  inconsiderate  treatment  of  this  subject  occasions,  I  fear  that 
I  have  been  mistaken.  This  can  he  no  mortal  fabric,  Mr.  Speaker. 
This  jrcust  be  that  image  which  fell  do'im  from  Jupiter,— present  or  fu- 
ture. Surely,  nothing  but  a  being  of  celestial  origin  would  raise  such 
tumult  i^  minds  attempered  like  those  which  lead  the  destinies  of  this 
House. 

"  Sir,  I  thought  that  this  report  had  been  a  common  piece  of  wood, — 
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inutile  lignum.  Sir,  just  such  a  piece  of  wood  as  any  day-laborer 
migbt  have  hewed  out  in  an  bour,  bad  he  health  and  a  halchet.  But 
it  seems  that  our  honorable  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Foreign 
Relations  maluU  esse  Deum.  Well,  Sir,  I  have  no  objections.  If  the 
workmen  will,  a  God  it  shall  be.  I  only  wish,  when  gentlemen  tring 
theu-  sacred  things  upon  this  floor,  that  they  would  '  blow  a  ti-miipet 
before  them,  as  the  Heathens  do '  on  such  occasions,  to  the  end  that 
ail  true  belicTers  mypp        thmsl        tod  dtmll     and 

that  all  unbelievers  m  y  t   -a       !     ind      t  1   t    b  th        I      t 

"The  gentleman  f        T 
just  now,  to  t«ll  him  wh  t     a. 
commerce  under  these       t     t 
that  gentleman.     Th  t      bm  ss 
yields  to  the  decrees    f  it  d  a 

irreeistible,  —  which  tates         isltf  dwh         t  m 

parative  force,  — wh   h     b      1        th    wh  1       t  t    d  I 

up  a  part,-— which      ak      th         11    f    th        th     m  f       ht 

Tthich  God  and  Natu        t     Ij  ha  1 1  ted    te      1      d       1 

able,  but  have  also  eld       with    mpl    m         to  m      t 

"My  argument  on  this    I    ae   f  (h       po  t   f  tl     C  ra     tt      m 
be  presented  in  this  f   m      E  th      th     U    t   1  Stat      1  tl   j 

have  not,  physical     b  1  tj   t  7  mm  1  fi  f  th 

edicts  of  both  or  of  e  th       f  th  t  If        h  t  pi  j       I 

ability  to  carry  on  th     t  a<3       h   h  th  y  p    h  b  t   th        t  d  8- 

grace  to  exercise  that      mm  wh   h  th         rres  t  bl    d  p 

mit.     If  we  have  su  h  phj       I    M  tj    th      t    th    d  h  h 

we  aba.ndon  that  commev      whi  h  w     h        p  w       t         rry 
our  submisMon  '  ahje  t     d  d  gr     f  I      It      jld       whtti 
gle.     It  is  BBcrifieing    ur  rights        t  be    tte    w    h  t  f         b  t 

because  we  have  not  pu:  t  t  lai  tai  th  m  It  is  th  po  t  f 
view  that  I  am  disgu  ted  w  th  this  p  t  It  bj  wh  t  t  m 
mends.     It  decliums         h  ro  ai    t  subm  so  dp    poses 

creeping  prose,  a  tarn       d        d      bs  rv       y 

"But  war  is  neve    t    b  d      If  thi    b     th         t        Ip 

ciple,  avow  it. ^  Tell  )ourmen,hant3  jou  mill  not  protect  them.  But 
for  Heaven's  sake  do  not  deny  them  the  power  of  relieving  their  own 
and  the  nation's  burdens  by  the  exercise  of  then'  own  ingenuity.  Sir, 
impassable  as  the  barriers  offered  by  these  edicts  are,  ' 
of  members  on  tliis  floor,  the  merchants  abroad  Jo  n 
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aa  insurmoiintaWe.  Their  anxiety  to  risk  their  property  in  defiance 
of  them  is  full  eyidence  of  tbis.  The  great  danger  to  mercantile  inge- 
nuity is  internal  envy,  the  corrosion  of  weatnesg,  or  prejudice.  Its 
external  hazard  is  ever  infinitely  emalier.  That  practical  intelligence 
which  this  class  of  men  possesses,  beyond  any  other  in  the  community, 
excited  by  aell-interest,  the  strongest  of  human  passions,  ia  too  elastic 
to  he  confined  by  the  limits  of  exterior  human  powers,  however  great 
or  uncommon.  Build  a  Chinese  wall;  the  wit  of  your  merchants,  if 
permitted  freely  to  operate,  will  break  through  it,  or  overleap  it,  or 
undorcreep  it. 

'Mille  adde  catenas, 
Elfngiet  tamon  bcec  sceleratus  vincula  Pratens.' 
The  second  branch  of  the  alternative  nnder  consideration  is  equally 
deceptive.  '  War  with  both  nations'  Can  this  ever  be  an  alter- 
native ?  Did  you  ever  read  in  history,  can  you  conceive  in  fancy,  a 
war  with  two  nations,  each  of  whom  is  at  war  with  the  other,  without 
a  union  with  one  against  the  other  immediately  resulting?  It  can- 
not eijst  m  natuie  The  very  idea  is  absurd.  It  never  can  be  an 
alternative  whether  we  shall  fight  two  nations,  each  hostile  to  the 
other  But  :t  mii  be  and,  if  we  are  to  fight  at  alf,  it  is,  a  very  serious 
■  lib  ol  the  two  we  are  to  select  as  in  -ixiierbtr^ 


'  It  was  under  these  general  impresaions  thii  I  used  tlie  word 
loatJi  ome  whi  h  has  bo  often  been  repeated  Sir  t  may  nut  have 
been  a  well  chosen  word  It  was  that  which  hippened  to  ro  ne  to 
band  first.  I  meant  to  express  my  diaguit  at  what  appeired  to  me  a 
mass  of  bold  assun  pt  ona  and  ol  ill-cemented  soph  sms 

I  said  also,  that  'the  spirit  tehioh  it  biealleiJ  is  lisqraceful' 
Sir,  I  meant  no  reflection  upon  the  Committee  Honest  men  i  d  wise 
men  mav  m  stake  the  character  of  the  spirit  wh  eh  they  recommend, 
or  by  which  they  are  actuated.  When  called  upon  to  reason  con- 
Cfjming  that  which,  by  adoption,  is  to  become  identified  with  the  na- 
tional character,  I  am  bound  to  speak  of  it  as  it  appears  to  my  vision. 
I  may  be  mistaken  Yet  I  ask  the  que'it'on.  Is  not  Vka  spirit  which 
tbe.th  d  nr  ful/  I  t  td  gr  f  1  to  abandon  the  exercise 
b      us  als  interfere  with  a  part ; 

re      g  th  t  t  ade  which  they  prohiuit, 
t    d    h       that  which  they  permit? 
1  mm  to  y        apitulation  of  insults,  and 
d         fit         and  murders,  and  actual 
th    g  1    t    Iternativea,  of  ^^cncral  dec- 
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larations,  of  still  longer  suspension  of  our  rights  and  relreating  farther 
out  of '  barm's  way '  ?  If  this  course  be  adopted  by  my  country,  I  hope 
I  am  in  eri'or  concerning  its  real  character.  But  fo  my  sense  this 
■whole  report  is  nothing  else  than  a  recommendation  to  us  of  the  aban- 
donment of  our  essential  rights,  and  apoic^es  for  doing  it. 

'  An  honorable  gentleman  (Mr.  Troup  of  Georgia)  was  also  pleased 
fo  speak  of 'a  paltry  trade  in  potash  and  codjish,'  and  to  refer  to  me 
as  the  reprcsentaUve  of  men  who  raised 'iee/anti  pork,  and  latter  and 
cJieese,  and  potatoes  and  cabbages.'  Well,  Sir,  I  confess  the  fact.  I 
am  tie  rep  es  n  .a  n  part,       m  n  the  products  of  whose  industry 

are  beef  and  p    k       d  b  an      h  ese,  and  potatoes  and  cabbages. 

And  let  m  h       -a       g  n     man,  that  I  would  not  yield  the 

honor  of  rep      n  h  m  n       be  the  representative  of  all  the 

growers  of  a  d  tobacco,  and  indigo,  in  the  whole 

world.  Si  he  a  wh  n  p  es  nt  not  only  raise  theee  bumble 
article,  !iu     hey  u,ilh    h     labo    of  iJieir  omit  hands,  —  milh  the 

sweat  of  ih  hr  in       An     b     h  s  their  habitual  mode  of  hardy 

industry,  th  y  acq  a  g  on  e,  a  strength  of  muscle,  and  a 
spirit  and         Ib^,  som  wh        b    acteristic.     And  let  me  assure 

that  honor  b  g  n  man  h  b  m  n  of  whom  1  speak  will  not,  at 
his  call,  no  a  he  VI  n  an  of  men  from  bis  quarter  of  the 
Union,  und       k  rf  r  into  the  ocean.'    But,  on  the 

contrary,  whenevtr  they  once  realize  that  their  rights  are  invaded, 
they  will  unite,  like  a  band  of  brothers,  and  drive  their  enemies  there. 

"  Can  any  nation  admit  that  the  trade  of  another  is  so  important  to 
her  welfare  as  that,  on  its  being  withdrawn,  any  obnoxious  policy 
must  be  abandoned,  without  at  the  same  time  admitting  that  she  is  no 
longer  independent  ?  Sir,  I  could  indeed  wish  that  it  were  in  our 
power  to  regulate,  not  only  Great  Britiun,  but  the  whole  world,  by 
opening  or  closing  our  ports.  It  would  be  a  glorious  thing  for 
our  country  io  possess  such  a  mighty  weapon  of  offence.  But, 
acting  in  a  public  capacity,  with  the  high  responsibilities  resulting 
fiom  the  great  interests  dependent  upon  my  decision,  I  cannot  yield 
to  the  wishes  of  love-sick  patriots,  or  the  visions  of  teeming  enthu- 
siasts, r  must  see  the  adequacy  of  means  to  their  ends.  I  must  see, 
not  merely  that  it  is  very  desirable  that  Great  Britain  should  be 
brought  to  our  feet  by  this  Bmbaigo,  but  dat  there  is  some  likelihood 
of  such  a  consequence  to  the  measure,  before  I  can  concur  in  that 
universal   distress   and  ruin   which,  if  much   longer  continued,  will 
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inevitably  result  from  it.  Since,  tlien,  every  dictate  of  sense  and  re- 
flection convinces  me  of  the  titter  futility  of  this  system  as  a  meaiia  of 
coercion  on  Great  Briton,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  urge  its  abandon- 
ment. No,  Sir,  not  even  although,  like  others,  I  should  he  assailed  by 
all  the  terrors  of  the  outcry  of  British  influence. 

"  Keally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  not  how  to  express  the  shame  and 
disgust  with  which  I  am  filled  when  I  hear  language  of  this  kind  cast 
out  upon  this  floor,  and  thrown  in  lie  faces  of  men  standing  justiy  at 
no  mean  height  in  the  confidence  of  their  countrymen.  Sir,  I  did, 
indeed,  know  that  eueh  vulgar  aspersions  were  circulating  among  the 
lower  passions  of  oar  nature.  1  knew  that  such  vile  substances  were 
ever  tempering  between  the  paws  of  some  printer's  deviL  I  knew 
that  foul  exhalations  like  these  daily  rose  in  our  cities,  and  crept  along 
the  ground,  just  as  high  as  the  spirits  of  lampblack  and  saline  oil  could 
elevals ;  fidling  soon,  by  native  baseness,  into  oblivion.  1  knew,  too, 
that  this  species  of  party  insinuation  was  a  mighty  engine,  in  this 
quarter  of  tiie  country,  on  an  election  day,  played  off  from  the  top  of 
a  stump  or  the  top  of  a  hogshead,  while  the  gin  circulated,  while  tlie 
barbecue  was  roasting ;  in  those  happy,  fraternal  associations  and  con- 
flooiations  wlien  those  who  speak  otter  without  responsibility,  and  those 
■who  listen  hear  without  scrutiny.  But  little  did  I  think,  that  such 
odious  shapes  would  dare  to  obtrude  themselves  on  this  national  floor 
among  honorable  men, — the  select  representatives,  the  confidential 
agents,  of  a  wise,  a  thoughtful,  and  a  virtuous  people.  I  want  lan- 
gu^e  to  express  my  contempt  and  indignation  at  the  sight. 

"  So  far  as  respects  the  attempt  which  has  been  made  to  cast  such 
aspersion  on  that  part  of  the  country  which  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent, I  beg  this  honorable  House  to  understand,  that  so  long  as  they 
■who  circulated  such  inanuations  deal  only  in  generals,  and  touch  not 
particulars,  they  may  giun,  among  the  ignorant  and  the  stupid,  a  vacant 
and  a  staring  audience.  But  when  once  these  suggestions  are  brought 
to  bear  upon  those  individuals  who,  in  Mew  England,  have  naturally 
the  confidence  of  their  countrjTuen,  there  is  no  power  in  these  calum- 
nies. The  men  who  now  lead  the  influences  of  that  country,  and  in 
whose  counsels  the  people,  on  the  day  when  the  tempest  shall  come, 
wii!  seek  refuge,  are  men  whose  state  is  in  the  soil,  whose  interests  are 
identified  with  those  of  the  mass  of  their  brethren,  whose  private  lives 
and  public  sacrifices  present  a  never-failing  antidote  to  the  poison  of 
malicious  invectives.  On  such  men,  sir,  party  spirit  may  indeed  cast  its 
odious  filth,  but  there  is  a  polish  in  their  virtues  to  which  no  such  slime 
can  adhere.     They  are  owners  of  the  soil,  —  real  yeomanry, . —  many 
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of  tbom  men  who  led  in  the  councils  of  mir  country  in  the  dark  day 
■which  preceded  national  independence;  many  of  them  men  who,  like 
my  honorable  fi'icnd  from  Connecticut,  on  my  left,  (Colonel  Tall- 
madge,)  stood  foremost  on  the  perilous  edge  of  battle,  making  their 
breasta,  in  the  day  of  danger,  a  bulvrark  for  their  country." 

Mr.  Quincy  wrote  to  hig  wife  as  follows  on  the  subject  of  thia 
speech :  — 

*^  December  17,  1808.  —  You  will  before  this  perceive  that  I  have 
thrown  off  certain  ehaokles  of  other  men's  opinions,  and,  instead  of 
lying  still  all  the  session,  have  taken  the  responsibility  of  an  early  dis- 
play of  my  standard.  The  consequence  has  been  that  I  have  been  the 
object  of  attack  to  every  one  who  has  spoken,  and  with  not  a  single 
Federal  «d.  (This  Is  enire  nous.)  However,  this  was  so  much  tie 
better.  I  made  to-day  my  retort  courteous.  Tou  will  see  I  have 
been  handled  a  little  roughly,  and  that  I  handle  not  gently  in  return. 
....  I  was  a  little  provoked  at  the  scandalous  tticic  of  the  editor  of 
the  National  Intelligencer,  who  published  what  he  reported  as  my 
speech  so  as  to  make  it  absolute  nonsense,  in  order  to  publish  a  speech 
of  Ezekiel  Bacon,  my  colleague  from  Maaaachnsetts,  in  the  same 
paper,  written  out  and  corrected  from  the  printer's  report,  with  altera- 
tions and  amendiiienls  by  the  anthor.  This  was  a  common  trick  to 
pve  temporary  elevation  to  one  speaker,  and  depression  to  an  obnox- 
ious adversary.  My  provocation  caused  me  to  give  more  than  ordinary 
asperity  to  my  reply I  see  that  the  Repertory  suggests  that  Camp- 
hell  will  try  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  any  man  who  finds  fault  with  his 
report ;  and,  as  I  have  scorched  it  pretty  severely,  you  may  be  uneasy. 
But  you  know  my  principles  and  my  sense  of  duty.  Those  duties  I 
owe  to  Giod,  to  you,  and  to  my  children,  will  never  fail  to  be  always 
the  predominant  active  principles  in  my  mind,  not  less  than  those  I 
owe  my  country.  Tou  will  find  me  on  trial  possessing  real  courage, 
not  that  bastard  kind  which  is  here  fashionable, 

"  Health,  peace  of  mind,  and,  after  my  exertions,  an  humble  convic- 
tion of  not  hiving  disgraced  myself,  were  never  more  entirely  mine. 
The  qaestion  and  the  crisis  fill  my  thoughts,  and  strength  and  courage 
come  without  bidding.     Lloyd  enters  into  my  feelings,  encourages  and 

supports  me.     He  is  an  excellent  follow 1  do  not  beUeve  I  shall 

have  many  such  attaclts  hereafter  trom  Bacon*  &  Co.     My  object  in 

•'  Ezekiel  Bacon  griidnated  at  Tale  College  in  ITBi.  By  the  Triannial  Cata- 
logue of  1895  he  appears  to  have  baen  slill  living  at  that  time,  and  the  oldest 
living  graduate.  Ha  was  a  member  of  Congress,  1807-1818,  and  First  Comp- 
trolier  of  the  United  Staws  Treasury,  I81S  - 1815. 
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my  second  speecli  was  to  show  tliem  I  did  not  fear  a  little  cut  and 
(ftjiMi,  legialalwely,  on  the  national  floor.  Ten  days  have  passed,  and 
not  &  member  liiia  replied  to  my  speech.  Gavdenier  came  out  pretty 
strongly,  and  the  storm  beats  upon  him,  and  I  have  only  now  and  then 
a  brush  of  the  whirlwind.  However,  in  its  greatest  rage  it  never 
lifted  a  hair.  ....  I  received  a  very  kind  letter  from  Es-Preaident 
Adams  to-day,  in  the  style  of  a  friend  and  a  fatlier." 

The  following  is  the  letter  from  Mr.  Adams,  to  which  I  have 
already  referred  in  this  chapter,  of  which  mj  father  speaks.  This 
letter  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  all  the  others  contained  in  tliis  volume, 
are  now  published  for  the  first  time,  excepting  in  a  few  casee 
where  credit  is  given  to  the  printed  collection  of  his  works. 

Mb.  Adams  to  Mb.  Quiscy. 

"Qmsor,  Deo.2S,iaoa. 

"Deak  Slit ;  —  I  thank  you  for  all  the  fine  speeches  you  send  me,  and 
especially  for  that  of  Mr.  Lloyd  and  the  letter  of  tlie  I4th  enclosed 
with  it.  The  speech  is  a  ehaste,'neat  composition,  very  sensible,  can- 
did, frank,  and  manly.  I  conclude  with  him,  '  remove  the  Embargo, 
authorize  the  merohanta  to  arm  their  vessels,  put  the  nation  in  a  state 
of  defence,  and  assert  your  well-established  and  indisputable  rigUla,  or 
perish  in  tlie  contest.'  I  admire  his  candor  in  declaring,  '  It  would  be 
preferable  to  have  war  with  France  rather  than  with  Great  Britain ' ; 
though  I  think  it  unnecessary,  and  perhaps  imprudent,  to  declare  my 
opinion  either  way.  If  we  assert  our  indisputable  right,  and  arm  our 
merchants,  it  wlil  blftF  dElltlt    mine 

which  of  them  shall  direw  nst         W  t)t    bliged 

to  declare  war  ag      t  both  h         P   !   ps  w  h  11  be. 

We  may  make  ananmw      asl  t.        yb  ssjw  thout 

any  declaration,     I  w   h  j         m  destj  Id  h         p        tt  d       u  to 

send  me  your  own    pe    h      h   h  I  !  d  w  th  pi  It  de- 

serves as  handsom  dssas  yithmwhh  Btop  pers 
haye  not  given  it. 

"It  wouhl  be  St  g  fl  dd  t  ppro  th  j  I  j  f  I  9S.  I 
hope  you  will  adopt     m  t  th    d  t    1         I  p    t      1    ]y,  — 

1.  I  hope  you  will  not  tease  the  President  to  appoint  a  commander-in- 
chief  of  tliij  army,  whose  transcendent  popularity  can  blast  the  moat 
deliberate  and  judicious  decisions  of  the  President,  and  defeat  the 
authority  given  him  by  the  Constitution.  3,  I  hope  you.  will  agree  to 
no  eiglit-per-cent  loan.     3.  I  am  sorry  you  have  already  imitated  and 
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exceeded  tlie  policy  of  1798  in  raising  so  large  an  army.  4.  I  see  no 
use  of  the  KIO,000  select  militia.  A  million  of  cavalry  eould  not  save 
one  ship  at  sea  from  tlie  most  contemptible  pirate.  The  resources  of 
the  country  ought  at  present  to  be  appropriated  to  the  eea. 

"  Oar  Massachusetts  Legislature  and  our  Dedham  and  Topsfield  cau- 
cuses have  adopted  and  hazarded  some  assertions  that  I  regret,  because 
I  think  they  cannot  be  supported.  But  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the 
Embargo  must  be  removed.  It  will  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  abso- 
lutely impossible,  to  carry  it  into  execution.  Insurrections,  rebellions, 
and  divisions  of  the  Union  will  not  be  encouraged  in  New  England  so 
easily  as  they  twice  were  in  Pennsylvania ;  but  to  carry  such  laws  into 
effect  against  the  universal  bent  of  a  whole  people,  would  require 
armies  and  navies  sufficient  to  carry  on  a  foreign  war. 

"  The  nation  must  be  brought  to  a  conviction  of  the  necessity  of 
bearing  taxes  for  their  defence. 

» It  is  astonishing  to  consider  the  tenacious  hold  with  which  preju- 
dices and  errors  grapple  whole  nations.  Our  American  people  have 
entertained  for  forty  years  an  opinion  of  the  vast  and  essential  impor- 
tance of  their  commerce  to  the  commerce,  manufactures,  resources,  and 
naval  power  of  other  nations,  especially  Great  Britain.  It  has  been 
the  opinion,  the  pubUc  opinion  —  not  indeed  the  universal  opinion,  but 
the  general  sense  —  of  all  the  States  and  all  the  Colonies.  I  have  never 
believed  that  we  could  coerce  or  intimidate,  or  bring  to  serious  con- 
sldei-ation  the  government  of  Great  Britain  by  embargoes,  or  non-im- 
portations or  non  ratercourses  Yet  I  have  consented  to  embai^oes 
and  non-jmportitions  because  tie  public  opinion,  the  national  sense, 
imperiously  demanded  them  In  1774  it  was  the  almost  unanimous 
opinion  ot  Congress  that  we  should  obtain  a  complete  redrtss  of  all 
grievances  by  our  non  impoitation  agreement.  Gentlemen  from  all 
the  States  pro  lun,d  then  documents  and  calculations  to  demonstrate 
the  vast  amount  of  our  commerce  with  England,  and  its  close  connec- 
tion with  every  branch,  of  their  prosperity.  I  voted  very  cheerfully 
with  tiiem,  though  I  expected  no  redress  of  grievances  from  their  meas- 
ures. I  said  one  evening  to  the  '  greatest  orator  that  ever  spoke,'  as 
Mr.  Randolph  calls  him : '  I  have  agreed  (o  all  these  petitions,  addresses, 
letters,  non-importation  agreements,  etc.,  but  I  consider  them  all  (o  no 
other  purpose  but  to  unit«  our  people.  I  expect  no  redress,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  increased  resentment  and  double  vengeance.  We  must 
fight.'  '  By  God,'  said  Patrick, '  I  am  of  yonr  opinion.'  I  afterwards 
showed  him  a  letter  fiom  Major  Hawley*  to  me,  which  he  called 
•  A  bvief  clmraoteriaation  by  Mr.  Adams  of  Joseph  HnwlBy  mill  be  found 
in  Chapter  XV. 
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broken  liinfa  of  wliat  he  thought  we  ought  to  do,  in  which  he  said, 
'  We  must  eome  to  fighting.'  '  By  God,'  =iaid  Henry,  Bgain, '  I  am  of 
that  man's  mind.'  But  1  never  kniiw  another  member  of  that  Con- 
gress express  a  doubt  of  the  efficacy  of  our  measures  at  the  nest 
meetJDg  of  ParUament. 

"Iq  1793  or  179i,  Mr.  Madison  carried  in  the  House,  and  Rent  up 
to  the  Senate,  resolations  ag^net  the  importation  of  various  articles. 
The  Senate  was  equally  divided,  and  I  determined  against  them.  I 
have  been  always  sorry  when  any  such  measures  have  been  proposed, 
beeause  1  know  they  will  produce  nothing  but  anger.  The  nation, 
however,  has  been  like  all  other  nations.  Esperienee  has  been  lost 
upon  them,  and  they  must  and  will  have  Buch  meaaures  still.  Fight 
we  must  at  last,  and  we  shall  be  ill  advised,  I  think,  if  we  fight  until 
we  are  compelled  to  it,  and  then  only  by  sea,  unless  we  are  invaded. 

'  If  the  Embai^  is  lifted,  of  what  consequence  will  be  the  non-inter- 
course ?  Britain  will  obtain  everything  she  wants  from  us  in  the  places 
with  which  we  trade,  say  the  Spanish  dominions  in  America,  or 
Europe,  or  Gottenburg,  or  any  other  place. 

"  If  the  shackles  continue  on  our  commerce,  they  will  produce  an 
animosity  and  a  rancor  which  will  give  much  uneasiness  to  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's successor,  and  be  very  prejudicial  to  the  public  service,  as  well 
as  ruinous  to  the  morals,  interests,  and  habits  of  obedience  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  Federal  party  will  increase  daily.  That,  you  will  say,  will 
be  a  blessing,  but  it  may  ho  obtained  at  too  dear  a  rate. 
"  I  am  sincerely  yours, 

"  J.  AoAMa. 

"  Mrs.  Adams  presents  her  regards  to  Mr.  Quiney." 

looking  back  to  this  time  late  in  life,  ray  father  says :  "  The 
period  was  critical.  Violence  appeared  at  the  elections  and  on 
the  floor  of  Congress.  The  language  of  the  Southern  leaders 
was  systematically  such  as  to  proffer,  according  to  Southern  no- 
tions, the  alternative  of  disgrace  or  a  duel.  I  had,  however,  in 
addition  to  an  approving  conscience,  the  open  and  active  support 
of  my  friends."  The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Harrison  Gray 
Otis  is  one  of  the  many  he  received  at  this  time  from  big  personal 
and  political  friends.  Besides  its  intrinsic  interest,  it  is  curious 
as  containing  the  first  suggestion  that  I  remember  to  have  seen 
of  the  Hartford  Convention. 
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Mit.  H.  G.  Otis  to  Mr.  Quiscy. 

"BosTOS,  I)M.15,1808. 
"My DEAR  Sm:  —  Tour  friends  are HgUy  flattered  and  edified  by 
tlie  honorable  and  zealous  exertion  of  talent  which  you  have  diapkyed 
in  tlie  defence  of  tlie  interests  of  your  country.  Your  several  speeches, 
in  connection  with  those  of  our  Senatorial  friends,  have  left  nothing  to 
be  said  or  wished  for;  and  tliough  the  Federal  phalans  is  deplorably 
small,  it  combines  all  the  variety  of  force,  eloquence,  and  argument 
necessary  for  the  contest,  and  sufficient  to  overwhelm  all  opposition 
that  is  not  defended  by  the  impenetrable  mail  of  ignorance  and  impu- 
dence. Judging  from  appearances,  there  seems  but,  little  prospect  of 
your  preventing  by  any  means  a  perseverance  in  the  fatal  and  unheard- 
of  policy  on  vrhich  the  Administration  seems  fidly  bent,  and  it  becomes 
of  great  importance  that  the  New  England  Federalists  should  determine 
whether  any  aid  can  be  furnished  by  the  Legislatures  of  this  session, 
and  if  beneficial  effecta  are  to  be  expected  from  this  quarter,  the  objects 
should  be  defined  and  the  means  concerted.  Our  General  Court  will 
soon  meet,  and  I  doubt  not  the  minority  will  require  the  bridle  rather 
than  the  spur.  If  1  am  not  mistaken,  there  will  be  found  among  them 
a  fulness  of  zeal  and  indignation  which  can  be  mitigated  only  by  giving 
them  a  direction  and  an  object.  This  temper,  you  are  sensible,  must 
not  be  extinguished  for  want  of  sympathy,  nor  permitted  to  burst  forth 
into  imprudent  excess.  We  must  look  to  our  fiiends  in  Congress  for 
advice.  Tou  are  together,  and  can  best  decide  on  such  a  course  as 
would  probably  be  agreed  to  by  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  etc.,  and 
no  other  ought  to  be  adopted. 

"  You  are  sensible  how  obnoxious  Massachusetts,  for  a  thousand  rea- 
sons, has  already  become,  and  perceive  more  plainly  than  any  of  us  the 
eiforts  which  are  made  to  mark  and  distinguish  this  State  as  the  hol> 
bed  of  opposition,  and  this  town  as  the  citadel  of  a  British  faction. 
Perhaps  our  Legislature  have  said  as  much  as  is  expedient  for  them 
Jx)  say,  unless  they  are  to  be  supported  by  a  correspondent  spirit  in 
the  other  States.  It  would  be  a  great  misfortune  for  us  to  justify  the 
obloquy  of  wishing  to  promote  a  separation  of  the  States,  and  of  being 
solitary  in  that  pursuit  The  delusion  would  spread  among  our  waver- 
ing or  timid  adherents,  and  furnish  great  means  of  annoyance  to  our 
inveterate  adversai'ies.  It  would  change  the  next  election,  and  secui'e 
;  the  triumph  of  the  dominant  party.  On  the  other  hand,  to  do  noth- 
ing will  expose  ns  to  danger  and  contempt,  our  resolutions  will  seem 
to  be  a  flash  In  the  pan,  and  our  apostate  representatives  will  be  justi- 
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fi«d  in  the  opinions  ivliicli  they  h&ve  doubtless  inculcated  of  our  want 
of  union  and  of  nerve.  What  tben  sliall  me  do?  In  other  words, 
what  can  Connecticut  do  ?  For  we  can  and  will  come  up  to  ber  tone. 
Is  she  ready  fo  declare  the  Embai^  and  its  supplementary  chains 
unconstitutional,  —  to  propose  to  their  State  the  appointment  of  dele- 
gates to  meet  those  fiom  the  other  commercial  States  in  convention 
at  Hartford  oi  elsewhere,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  some  mode  of 
relief  thit  may  not  he  inconsistent  with  the  anion  of  these  Slates,  to 
whi(,h  we  "hould  odheie  as  long  as  possible?  Shall  New  York  be 
invited  to  jom  ?  and  what  shall  be  the  proposed  objects  of  such  a, 
convention  ? 

"  It  is  my  opinion,  if  the  session  of  Congress  terminates  as  we  have 
reason  to  expect,  that  recourse  ought  to  bs  had  to  some  such  plan 
aa  tills,  a,nd  that  the  only  alternative  is,  in  j/our  dialect,  submission. 
But  some  other  State  ought  to  make  the  proposal,  for  obvious  reasons. 
Will  you,  my  good  sir,  talk  over  this  subject  with  our  little  Spartan 
baud,  and  favor  me  in  season  with  the  result  of  your  collected  wisdom  ? 
Let  roe  know  whether  you  think  any  good  effect  would  be  produced 
in  Congress  by  hints  of  this  kind  in  the  public  papers.  Sometimes  I 
fear  that  we  are  so  neutralized  by  our  accursed  adversaries,  that  all 
efforts  will  be  ineffectual,  and  that  we  must  sit  down  quietly  and  count 
the  links  of  our  chains;  but  then  again  th«r  system  appears  so  mon- 
strous, so  unprecedented,  so  ruinous,  that  I  think  the  time  will  come 
that  must  make  resistance  a  duty. 

"  Eemember  me  with  respectful  regards  to  my  friend,  lilr.  Lloyd, 
and   believe    me  very   truly,   dear  sir,   your  obedient   servant   and 

"  H.  G.  Otis." 
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K  Bill  for  Fifty  Thousand  Volumteebs,  —  Virclknt  Dem. 
TACK3.  —  The  DnEL  at  that  Time.  —  JIe.  Quiscy's  Views 

!.  —  COKEESPONDENCE  WITH  EPPES.  —  ThE    FoUE  FbIGATES. 

—  Speech  on  the  Extha  Sebsioh.  —  Bbhewed  Vihulewcb "Im- 

lEACHMENT  OF   Mr.  JeFFEMOS." — REPEAL  OF  THE  EMBARGO   AND  SOE- 
BTITUTIOH   OF  NON-lNTERCOnRBE.  —  DiaOOiaFORTS   OF    WaSHIHOTOK  LiFE. 

—  Hia    CONGHEBBIOHAL.   FbIENDS.  —  SOUTH    CaBOLIBA    COHREBPOBDEHOK. 

—  The  Extka  Session.  —  Pkebidekt  and  Mas.  Madison.  — Visit  to 
MouBT  Veenon. 

IF  Mr.  Quincy  really  flattered  himself  that  lie  had  silenced  hia 
Democratic  antagonists  by  his  speech  of  Deeemher  7th,  he 
was  soon  undeceived.  The  quiet  of  which  he  spofce  in  his  letter 
to  his  wife  of  the  17tli  was  but  the  lull  hetween  two  storms.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  year  a  bill  was  introduced  into  tbe  House 
for  raising  fifty  thousand  volunteers.  This  proposition  caused  an 
excited  discussion  between  the  contending  parties.  The  argu- 
ment of  the  Administration  was,  that  the  nation  should  be  pre- 
paring itself  for  the  alfemative  of  war,  in  ease  the  Embargo  was 
not  effectual  in  bringing  the  belligerent  powers  to  reason.  The 
Opposition  maintiuned  that  the  precise  object  of  the  force  should 
be  known  before  it  was  voted.  If  it  were  intended  for  national 
defence,  —  if  the  Administration  proposed  to  repeal  the  Embargo, 
and  go  to  war,  —  they  were  ready  to  vote  for  it.  If  it  were  in- 
tended as  a  means  of  enforcing  that  act,  they  should  resist  it  with 
all  their  might.  Mr.  Quincy,  in  his  speech  of  December  30th, 
argued  that  tlio  Embargo  was  unconstitutional,  —  not  merely  be- 
cause the  power  to  regulate  commerce  could  not  have  been 
intended  to  give  Congress  the  power  to  destroy  it,  hut  especial- 
ly because  that  power  could  not  be  construed  to  autborize  in- 
terfei-ence  with  the  trade,  not  merely  of  the  different  States,  but 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  same  State,  with  one  another.     It  ia 
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tinneeesaary  to  recapitulate  his  arguments,  but  his  ai-raignmeat 
of  the  majority  in  Congress  for  having  surrendered  the  commerce 
of  the  country  into  the  hands  of  tlie  Executive  was  stern  and 
severe.  Even  a  repeal  of  the  Embargo  by  the  unanimous  vote 
of  the  House  would  be  inoperative  against  &  vefo  sustained  by 
twelve  Senators,  —  the  full  Senate  then  consisting  of  thirty-two 
members.     He  said :  — 


"  Yes,  Sir,  we  once  liad  a  commerce.  Once  this  House  posficssed 
the  power  to  regulate  it.  Of  all  the  grants  in  the  Constitution,  per- 
hap  this  was  the  most  highly  prized  by  the  people.  It  was  truly  the 
apple  of  their  eye.  To  Uieir  concern  for  it  the  Constitution  almost 
owes  its  existence.  They  brought  this,  the  object  of  their  choice  affec- 
tions, and  delivered  it  to  the  custody  of  this  House  as  a  tender  parent 
would  deliver  the  hope  of  his  declm  n^,  j  ear^  with  a  trembl  ng  sol  ci 
tude,  to  its  selected  guardians  And  how  hue  we  tonducted  in  this 
sacred  trust  1  'VVby,  we  have  dehvere  1  it  over  to  the  C'ui,  ot  twdve 
dry-nurses,  concerning  whose  tempera  we  know  nothing  lor  whose  in 
tentJons  we  cannot  vouch,  and  who  for  anything  we  know  mij  some 
of  them  have  an  interest  in  destroj  ing  it. 

"  Yes,  Sir,  the  people  did  inti  ust  us  with  that  great  power  —  the 
regulation  of  commerce.  It  was  then-  most  precious  jtwel  rchei 
than  all  the  mines  of  Peru  ani  Golconda  But  we  have  spoited  with 
it  as  though  it  were  common  dust  \F)th  a  th  i^htlcis  inliftcrence 
in  the  dead  of  night,  we  surrendered  th  s  iich  deposit  It  is  gone, 
and  we  have  nothing  else  to  do  thin  to  beg  back  at  the  iootstool  of 
the  Executive,  the  people's  pitiunony  bi,  I  know  the  ■inswei  which 
will,  and  it  is  the  only  one  that  can,  be  given,  — '  There  is  no  fear  of  an 
improper  use  of  this  power  by  the  Preadent  and  Senato,  —  there  is  no 
danger  in  trusting  this  most  excellent  man.'  Why,  air,  this  is  the  very 
slave's  gibberish !  What  other  reason  could  the  cross-le^ed  Turk  or 
the  cringing  Parisian  give  for  that  implicit  confidence  they  yield  their 
sovereigns,  except  that  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  abusa  their 
power  y  " 

These  strictures  caused  a  great  stir  on  the  Democratic  side  of 
the  House.  Extreme  impatience  was  manifested,  and  frequent 
interruptions  were  made,  chietly  by  members  from  Virginia, — 
Mr.  Eppes,  the  son-in-law  of  Ulr.  Jetferson,  Mr.  Nicholas,  and 
Mr.  Jackson.*     Great  violence  of  language  and  gross  pei-sonali- 

*  John  W.  Eppes  was  Eaprcscntalive  and  Senator  from  Virginia,  with  two 
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ties  were  used  towards  liim,  much  worse  than  one  would  infer 
from  the  pj-inled  debates.  The  Speaker,  however,  was  fair,  and 
overruled  all  attempts  lo  call  him  to  oi-der,  and  he  finished  hU 
speech.  Hia  friends  apprehended  that  an  attempt  might  be 
made  to  dispose  of  bim  by  the  way  of  a  duel,  or  in  some  more 
irregular  way.     The  nest  day  he  wrote  to  his  wife :  — 

"  Do  not  be  alarmed  at  any  harshness  the  papers  may  convey  to 
you.  I  sliiill  liye  down  calumnies ;  and  aa  fo  tongue  figliling,  if  any 
one  has  a  longer  weapon  or  a  sharper,  I  must  be  content  to  contend  at 
a  disadvantage. 

"Jamtaj-g  10.  —  Lloyd  showed  me  a  letter  from  Boston  stating 
that  I  had  fallen  in  a  duel  with  Campbell.  It  had  not  the  most  re- 
mote ibuudation !  I  am,  as  I  believe,  on  good  terms  with  every 
member  of  the  House.  Some  hate  me  a  little,  but  treat  me  very  well. 
Old  Hillhouse  has  desired  me  to  fell  you  never  to  believe  such  a  report 
until  you  had  it  under  his  hand.  On  such  occasions  he  was  to  be 
my  second;  and  he  always  fought  from  behind  a  tree  with  a  toma- 

Thia  piece  of  pleasantry  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hillhouse,*  then 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  alludes  to  a  supposed  resemblance 
which  he  bore  in  hia  personal  appearance  to  the  Indian  race. 
He  used  io  affirm,  jocosely,  that  he  had  aboriginal  blood  in  hia 
veins,  and  that  he  could  etrike  straight  across  country  to  hia 
end,  literally,  as  he  certainly  did  metaphorically,  with  the  instinct 
of  his  tribe.  The  story  goes  that  lie  was  once  challenged,  and 
agreed  to  accept  on  condition  that  he  was  to  be  allowed  his  hered- 
itary privilege  of  a  tree  ! 

The  duel  was  at  that  time  still  regarded  as  the  uUima  r- 
the  settlement  of  political  quarrels  and  private  grievances,  on 

intervals  of  two  yeiu-B  each,  from  160S  to  IBIB;  died,  1823.     Wilson  C.  Nioholas 
was  Senaloi-  from  1799  to  1804;  Represantative  fi'om  1807  to  160D;  Governor 
from  1814  to  1817 ;  died,  1820.    John  G.  Jackson  was  Representative  from  li 
to  1797,  torn  1799  ta  1810,  and  from  ISIS  to  I31T. 

•  James  HillhouaB  was  born,  17B4;  grnduafed  at  Yale  Collefse,  1773; 
in  the  RevoIutioiiHry  War;  Representative  from  1791  to  1794',  Senator  iro 
to  1810.    He  resigned  to  take  charge  of  the  School  Fund  of  Connecticut, 
na  managed  with  grant  anocoBS.     He  was  Treasurer  of  Yale  College  for  fil 
yeai's,  up  to  hia  d;ath  in  1833. 
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both  sides  tlie  Atkulic.  It  was  hardly  (en  years  since  Pitt 
fought  with  Ticruey,  and  it  was  but  a  little  later  that  Canning 
fought  with  Ca?tlereagh,  and  it  was  twenty  years  afierwai-ds  tliat 
h    D  k  d       w  h  Loi-d  Winchilsea  took  place, 

bo  m      m  b    ween  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr,  Ean- 

d  T  zed  as  far  north  as  New  York,  as 

mj)    m  defleiencies  of  the   law   for 

d  Duels  were  not  uncommon  in 

NT  nd  the  parties  were  seldom  if 

m  h  m      The  apparent  exception  in  the 

ca  B  ho  partisan  feeling,  and  to  the 

be  p  m  ers  that  the  duel  was  a  precon- 

d  to  p      H  of  the  way,  than  to  any  moral 

king  off.     And  Burr  look  his 
p  h     h  h    &  the  next  eession  without  pur- 

d        m  d  e  out  the  rest  of  his  life  in  New 

T    k      E  N  w  E  where  the  practice  of  duelling 

d  m     d    h  ver  was  an  instance,  I  believe, 

of  one  engaged  in  any  of  the  few  duels  occurring  there  being  pur- 
sued to  punishment.  The  world  had  not  yet  outgrown  that  relic 
of  barbarism,  and  the  custom  had  not  then  been  put  s( 
under  th    b  da.  m         M 

ground,  fimh        Tg         S       hC     <ness 
he  would  n  p  d 

shamed  P     g  T 

on  whicl     h     d  h  al 


Minister  of  po 

approacliin  pos  ra  ea 

a  member  of  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament;  Mr.  Eandolpli,  of  ttie  Senate  of 
ilie  United  States.  Lord  Wineliilsea  was  numbered  among  tlie  straitar  sect,  or 
ETangelionl  wing  of  the  Chnroh  of  England,  if  indeed  he  were  not  a  Dinsenter, 
and  was  prominent  at  tlie  meetings  of  Bible  Societies,  Missionary  Sooletles,  itnd 
the  lilte;  Mr.  Eandolph  had  also  become,  a  few  years  before,  what  in  commonly 
called  ''a  religious  man."  Neither  of  them,  however,  had  tlie  moral  conrHfie 
to  stand  by  their  religions  convicUona  when  these  came  in  collision  ivitli  the 
world's  code  of  honor,  and  neither,  it  is  but  just  to  the  religious  ijuulic  to 
say,  ever  recovered  t\Kpres(ige  they  Ihna  forfeited. 
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a  letter  to  my  mother  in  a  previous  chapter.  In  Lis  private  con- 
versation with  the  class  of  persons  who  would  be  liliely  to  call 
him  into  the  field,  he  did  not  dwell  particulai'ly  on  these  consid- 
erations, which  would  prohably  be  quite  thrown  away  upon  them. 
He  would  say  to  them:  "We  do  not  stand  upon  equal  grounds  in 
this  matter.  If  we  fight,  and  you  kill  me,  it  is  a  feather  in  your 
cap,  and  your  constituents  will  think  all  the  better  of  you  for  it. 
If  I  should  kill  you,  it  would  ruin  me  with  mine,  and  they  never 
would  send  me  to  Congress  again."  This  reasoning  tliey  could 
comprehend,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  he  ne  e  as  chal- 
lenged, though  it  was  very  currently  reported  that  1  e  had  been, 
with  imaginary  details.  And  he  always  s  d  fl  dt  1  e  o  ed  his 
strength  and  independence  in  the  House  la  !y  t  tl  well- 
known  resolution  of  his.  Many  of  the  prom  ent  Fede  al  ts  did 
not  take  this  ground,  hut  profes'*ed  their  real  om  to  a  ept  aa 
appeal  to  "  the  tribunal  of  twelve  paces,"  when  duly  made,  and 
consequently  were  very  cautious  as  to  what  they  said  that  might 
provoke  one.  Not  that  they  were  any  more  afraid  of  taking  the 
chance  of  a  pistol-shot  than  their  Democratic  opposites,  but  they 
did  fear  the  rebuke  and  condemnation  which  they  would  be  sure 
to  encounter  at  home  in  such  case.  Hence  they  lacked  somewhat 
of  that  perfect  freedom  of  speech  which  my  father  exercised. 
And  I  must  do  him.  the  justice  to  say  that,  strong  as  was  the  lan- 
guage, fierce  the  invective,  and  bitter  the  sarcasm,  with  which  he 
assailed  the  Democratic  Administration  and  their  measures,  his 
speeches  are  remarkably  free  from  personal  reflections  and  at- 
tacks on  individuals,  such  as  should  demand  bloody  satisfaction 
according  to  the  strictest  construction  of  tiie  canons  of  the  law  of 
honor.  His  antagonists  gave  him  ample  occasion  to  call  them  to 
account  for  their  personal  abuse  of  himself,  carefully  prepared 
with  that  design ;  but  I  think,  though  he  sometimes  came  pretty 
near  the  wind,  he  always  avoided  such  personalities  as  were  held 
to  make  a  hostile  meeting  inevitable  among  fighting  men.  And 
this  may  be  one  reason  why  he  was  never  summoned  to  one. 

The  following  correspondence  shows  the  readiness  and  the  in- 
genuity with  which  the  partisans  of  Mr.  Jefferson  sought  to 
fasten  a  quarrel  upon  one  who  had  attacked  his  policy  with 
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freedom  and  effect.  To  show  tlie  slight  giounils  of  the  ofiem^ 
which  Mr.  Eppes  was  anxious  lo  lind  I  will  quote  the  ishole 
passage  which  contains  it.  Mr.  Quincy  had  slated  that  lan^ua^e 
to  file  following  effect  had  been  u  ed  out  of  thp  Hou^e  by  the 
friends  of  the  Embargo.  "It  is  a  measure  ot  the  E-^e^'utiie 
Suppose  this  House  should  repeal  it  and  he  ne^alne  the  lepral, 
what  effect  would  result  but  to  show  districted  counsels^  In  tlie 
preseot  situation  of  the  country  nothing,  is  to  desiiable  as  unan 
imity."  Mr.  Jackson  called  for  names  llr  Nicholas  aogiily 
denounced  the  statement  as  an  attempt  to  palm  upon  those  with 
whom  he  acted  opinions  which  all  must  di'^Uaim  Mr  Qumcy 
went  on :  — 

"  I  have  no  intention  to  palm  upon  any  gentleman  sentiments  which 
they  disavow.  I  did  not  suppose  that  the  gentlemen  who  entertamed 
such  sentiments  would  disavow  them  I  certainly  shall  not  mention 
names.  I  do  not  think  the  argument  demes  any  stiength  fiom  the 
feet  that  such  expressions  have  been  used  hj  anj  gentleman  Thej 
are  natural  and  inevitable  from  the  situation  in  which  gentlemen  tre 
placed  in  relation  to  the  Executive.  Men  wiUm^j  to  take  off  the  Em 
hargo,  yet  not  willing  to  counteract  the  Bjttem  of  the  Piesident,  are 
forced  to  adopt  such  reasoning  as  this  It  is  unavoidable  when  thc^y 
come  to  reflect  upon  the  powers  which  remain  to  this  House  in  lela- 
tion  to  the  repeal  of  this  law," 

This  correspondence  is  dated  on  the  day  the  debate  appeared 
in  the  "  National  Intelligencer." 

Mr.  Ei'i'ES  TO  Mr.  (Juinct. 

"WiSHisGioN,  January  llUi,  law. 

"Sir:  —  I  certainly  did  not  understand  from  what  I  heard  of  your 
speecli  the  other  day,  that  it  was  your  intention  to  insinuate  that  I 
was  one  of  those  disposed  to  support  the  Embargo  merely  because  it 
was  an  Executive  measure. 

"The  following  sentiment  is  printed  in  your  speech;  'They  are 
natural  and  inevitable  from  the  situation  in  which  gentlemen,  are 
placed  in  relation  to  the  Executive.' 

"If,  sir,  you  believe  that  in  my  public  conduct  I  am  influenced  by 
my  connection  with  the  Executive,  it  is  proper  that  I  should  know  it. 
If  a  plume  is  to  decorate  your  cap  at  the  expense  of  my  ir  " 
let  the  sentiment  be  openly  avowed. 
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"I  calluponyoUitiierefore,  to  say  whether  I  am  to  consider  the  words 
I  have  quoted  as  intended  by  you  to  be  applied  to  me. 
"  I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient, 

"J.S'O.    ^Y.    EI-PE3. 

"Hon.  Mr.  Quikct,  House  of  Hcpresentativeg." 
Mr.  QuisCY  TO  Mr.  Eppes. 

"  Iloqsi  Of  KEpBesESTiTivEa,  WABEiaoTOS  Ciir,  11  Jaduarjr,  ISOfl. 

"  SiE ;  —  If  a  construction  such  as  you  Intjmate  has  been  given  to 
the  expressions  you  quote,  it  ia  a  justice  I  owe  to  myself  to  assure  you 
that  in  using  them  I  intended  no  individual  application.  The  idea  I 
meant  to  convey  had  nothing  personal,  bul  was  altogether  general.  It 
was  this,  —  that  such  ailments  were  '  natural  and  inevitable  from  the 
situation  in  whioh  gentlemen  ai-e  placed  in  relation  to  the  Executive,' 
in  consequence  of  their  having  passed  such  a  law;  and  it  was  intended 
to  apply  to  '  men  willing  to  take  off  the  Embai^,  yet  not  willing  to 
counteract  the  system  of  the  Preadent."  This  was  the  only  bearing 
of  my  mind.  Your  particular  relation  to  the  Executive,  until  your 
letter  was  received,  did  not,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  once  come 
within  the  scope  of  my  thoughts. 

"I  hope  never  to  be  necessitated,  in  my  public  station,  to  resort  lo 
personalities.     But  when,  if  ever,  my  duty  shall  require  it,  you  may  be 
assured  there  will  be  nothing  obscure  or  doubtful  in  my  use  of  them. 
"  I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servint 

Jj=iin  flvi\CY 
"  Hon.  John  W.  Eppes." 

The  suspicions  which  the  O^pos  tion  Iwl  concc  ved  that  (hia 
extraordinary  levy  of  fifty  lhou=and  volnntepis  w\a  de  igned  for 
the  more  stringent  execution  of  the  Embargo  rather  tJian  tor  de 
fence  against  foreign  enemies  was  confirmel  Ij  the  bill  sent 
down  from  the  Senate  for  enforcing  the  act,  -md  prapowenng  the 
President  to  employ  any  portion  of  the  Knd  or  navai  forces  or 
the  militia  for  that  purpo  e  Tl  e  bill  for  the  volunteer  wis 
suffered  to  drop  in  the  Hou=e  but  that  for  enforcing  the  Embargo 
was  passed  by  a  strong  party  vote  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of 
January,  after  a  session  of  nii  eteen  hours  Mr  Quin  y  and  Mi 
Gardenier,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  after  a  night  session, 
urged  the  delay  of  one  day  lecliimg  their  wish  lo  epeik  on  the 
subject,  and  their  inability  to  do  so  at  thit  time  tl  r  uoh  pure 
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bodily  exhaustion.  But  tlieir  request  was  denied,  and  the  bill 
passed.  But  altliough  the  iviil  of  the  President  was  sufficient  to 
carry  this  point,  he  was  soon  made  to  feel  that  the  sceptre  was 
about  to  pass  from  him.  At  the  election  of  the  previous  Novem- 
ber, Mr.  Madison  was  chosen  President,  and  the  clays  of  Mr. 
Jefferson's  public  life  were  numbered,  A  relaxation  of  disci- 
pline was  manifest  in  the  ranks  of  his  party,  and  his  will  was  not 
now  always  law.  If  his  saving  soul  dreaded  one  expense  more 
than  another,  it  was  that  of  the  equipment  of  ships  of  war.  He 
shared,  it  he  did  not  originale,  the  antipathy  uhich  the  sla\ehoId- 
mg  Slates  alnajs  manifested,  but  especially  in  the  earlier  daj? 
of  oui  hiatoiy,  to  a  naval  establishment, — an  lag,  doubtless, 
iVom  then  jealousy  of  the  commeicial  States,  for  whose  benefit 
they  concened  that  i  na\\  wa'  particulail}  iJesigned  The  tirst 
open  bieacb  in  the  Democratic  lanks  was  on  t  bill  foi  arming 
and  manning  four  fiigates  to  be  stationed  near  such  poits,  oi  to 
cruise  off  such  ptits  of  the  coast  as  the  Piesident  might  direct 
It  seems  odd  to  u°,  accustomed  to  beai  ot  a  na^y  of  huadieds 
of  veiseli,  "ind  of  millions  of  money  cheeifully  gnen  to  sustiin  it, 
to  read  of  the  violent  debate  which  followed  this  proposition,  ind 
that  for -ipproptiating  foui  bundled  thousand  dollais  to  cairj  it 
out  Mr  Cimpbell  of  Tennessee  the  Administrition  leader  m 
the  House,  Mr  Eppe-i  of  "Vnginn,  Mr  Macon,  and  tlie  Southern 
members  geaeiallj,  i-tiongly  opposeil  the  measuie  Mi  Williams 
of  South  Cirohna  said  that,  if  the  assertion  of  its  fiiends  was 
true,  that  we  should  ne\ei  tegain  our  ngbta  without  these  fng 
ates,  he  was  ready  to  abandon  them  That  at  the  end  of  the 
Be* olutionary  war  ne  had  but  one  frigate,  and  the  best  thing  we 
ever  did  «as  to  gne  that  one  anaj  The  State  of  South  Caio- 
lina  had  fitted  out  a  fngate  in  that  wai,  and  she  had  not  yet  nd 
herself  of  the.  debt  thus  incurred.  Notwilhstanding  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Administration,  the  frigates  weie  voted,  siity-four  to 
fifty-nine,  to  the  gi'eat  annoyance  ot  Mi  Jefieison,  on  whom  this 
action  was  regarded  as  a  virtual  vote  of  censure.  Mr,  Williams 
declared  that  he  would  willingly  give  up  all  his  earthly  goods  if 
that  vote  conld  be  recalled,  for  he  valued  property  and  life  less 
than  the  liberties  of  his  country,  which  he  believed  would  be 
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destroyed  in  consequence  of  that  vote !  However,  the  House 
refused  to  I'ecommit  the  bill,  and  it  became  a  law  by  Mr,  Jef- 
ferson's signature. 

Mr.  Quincy  wrote  to  his  wife  as  follows,  at  the  time  of  this 
uuespected  success :  — 

"February  12,  1809.  —  We  had  the  tightest  voting  I  ever  knew  on 
a  bill  from  the  Senate  for  fitting  out  all  the  frigates.  The  q  est  on  n 
favor  was  carried,  64  to  59.  The  result  was  astonishing  to  Can  pb  11 
and  the  leaders  of  the  Palace  troops.  Thej  moved  a  reconmi  tme  t 
of  the  bill,  for  further  discussion,  which  after  a  day's  debate  wis  lo  t 
58  to  69.  So  the  frigates  are  to  be  fitted  out.  There  w  U  be  a  new 
attempt  to  change  the  decision.  The  event  is  terrible  to  Jeff  rson 
as  the  law  obliges  him  to  do  it  There  Is  a  palpable  division  between 
the  friends  of  the  present  and  future  President.  Cutta,  Jackson, 
Bacon,  &c.  in  favor  of  the  equipment;  Eppes,  Taylor,  &c.  against 
it.  The  battle  rages  between  the  old  allies.  Some  of  my  political 
friends  interfered  a  little.  I  not  at  ail,  —  from  reasons  personal  and 
political." 

The  next  occasion  which  Mr.  Quincy  had  of  attacking  the 
Embargo  fell  upon  the  19th  of  January,  on  a  bill  for  an  extra 
session  of  Congi-ess,  to  be  held  in  May  instead  of  December. 
This  measure  be  opposed,  as  a  mere  sop  to  quiet  the  excitement 
of  the  people  under  their  diafresa  by  raising  the  hope  that  the 
Embargo  would  then  be  taken  off.  His  argument  was,  that  this 
hope  should  not  be  held  out  unless  a  definite  limit  should  be 
first  fixed  when  the  Embargo,  now  indetei-minate  in  its  duration, 
should  expire,  so  as  to  restore  the  control  of  the  question  to 
Congress,  and  to  tlie  public  sentiment  of  the  nation  aeting  upon 
Congress.  The  hope  which  the  extra  session  held  out  he  af- 
firmed to  be  a  false  one,  intended  to  deceive  the  people.  He 
charged  the  Administration  wilh  duplicity  in  assuring  the  British 
government  "that  the  Embargo  was  *a  measure  of  precaution 
only,'  while  alleging  to  the  American  people  that  it  was  a  meas- 
ure of  coercion,  which,  if  persisted  in  vigorously,  would  reduce 
Great  Britain  to  our  terms."  And  he  taunted  them  with  vapor- 
ing about  the  alternative  of  war,  when  they  had  no  intention  of 
resorting  to  it  in  any  extremity,  and  when  they  were  ridiculously 
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Hnprepared  for  it.     The  following  are  some  extracts  from  tLia 
Bpecch,  whicli  made  a,  great  uoige  and  a  great  impression  at  the 

"  It  is  verj'  painful  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  be  compelled  to  place  my 
opposition  to  this  bill  on  ground  resulting  Irom  tlie  conduct  of  tbe  Ad- 
ministration of  this  nation.  I  say,  Sir,  this  is  very  painful  to  me,  be- 
cause I  have  no  personal  animosity  to  any  individual  of  that  Adminis- 
tration. Nor,  if  1  know  myself,  am  1  induced  to  thb  opposition  firom 
any  party  motive.  But,  Sir,  acting  in  a  public  capacity,  and  reaaon- 
,ing  concerning  events  aa  they  occur,  with  reference  to  the  high  duties 
of  my  station,  I  shall  not,  when  I  arrive  in  my  conception  at  a  just 
conclusion,  shrink  from  any  proper  responsibility  in  spreading  that 
conclusion  before  this  House  and  nation.  One  thing  I  shall  hope  and 
certainly  shall  deserve  from  the  friends  of  Administration,  —  the  ac- 
knowledgment that  I  shall  aim  no  insidious  blow.  It  shall  be  made 
openly,  distinctly,  in  the  daylight.  Be  it  strong,  or  be  it  weak,  I  in- 
vite those  friends  to  parry  it.  If  they  are  successful,  I  sh^  rejoice  in 
it  not  lees  than  they. 


"  The  proposition  which  I  undertake  to  maintain  consists  of  three 
particulars.  First.  That  it  was,  and  is,  the  intention  of  Administra- 
tion to  coerce  Great  Britain  by  the  Embai^,  and  that  this,  and  not 
precaution,  is  and  was  the  principsil  object  of  the  policy.  Second. 
That  it  was  and  is  intended  to  persevere  in  this  measure  until  it  effect, 
if  possible,  the  proposed  object  Third.  That  it  was  and  is  the  inten- 
tion of  Administration  to  do  nothing  else  eflectual  in  support  of  our 
maritime  rights. 

"  I  come  now  to  my  third  position.  Not  only  that  Embai^o  was  re- 
sorted to  as  a  means  of  coercion ;  but  that  from  the  first  it  was  never 
intended  by  Administration  to  do  anything  else  effectual  for  the  sup- 
port of  our  maritime  rights.  Sir,  I  am  sick,  sick  to  loathing,  of  this 
eternal  clamor  of  '  War,  war,  war ! '  which  has  been  kept  up  almost  in- 
cessantly on  this  floor  now  for  more  than  two  years.  Sir,  if  I  can 
help  it,  the  old  women  of  this  country  shall  not  be  frightened  in  this 
way  any  longer.  I  have  been  a  long  time  a  close  observer  of  what 
has  been  done  and  said  by  the  majority  of  this  House,  and,  for  one,  I 
am  satisfied  that  no  insult,  however  gross,  offered  to  us  by  either 
France  or  Great  Britain  could  force  this  majority  into  the  declaration 
of  war.    To  use  a  strong  but  common  expression,  it  could  not  be  kicked 
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into  sucli  a  declaration  by  either  nation.  Letters  are  read  from  tJie 
Britisli  Minister.  PaaaionB  are  excited  by  bis  sarcasms.  Men  get  up 
and  recapitulate  insults.  Tliey  rise  aod  exclaim,  '  Perfidy  1'  'Kob- 
bery  1 '  '  Falseliood  I '  '  Murder ! ' 

'  Unpacking  hearts  with  words,  and  &I1  a  eiii'sing,  like  a  very  drab,  a  scullion.' 
"  Sir,  is  this  the  way  to  maintain  national  honor  or  dignity  ?  Is  it 
the  way  to  respect  abroad  or  at  home  ?  Is  the  perpetual  rccapitnla- 
tjon  of  wrongs  the  ready  path  to  redress,  or  even  the  means  to  beep 
alive  a  just  sense  of  thera  in  our  minds?  Are  those  sensibilities  likely 
to  remain  for  a  long  time  very  keen  which  are  kept  constantly  under 
tbe  lash  of  the  tongue  ? 

"  Again,  Sir,  you  talk  of  going  to  war  against  Great  Britain,  with,  I 
believe,  only  one  fiHgate  and  five  sloops  of  war  in  commission !  And 
yet  you  have  not  the  resolution  to  meet  the  expense  of  the  paltry 
little  navy  which  is  rotting  in  the  Potomae,  Already  we  have  heard  it 
rung  on  this  floor,  that  if  we  tit  out  that  little  navy  our  troaaury  will  be 
emptied.  If  you  had  ever  a  serious  intentJon  of  going  to  war,  would 
you  have  frittered  down  the  resources  of  this  nation  in  the  manner  we 
witnesa  ?  You  go  to  war,  with  all  the  revenue  to  he  derived  from  com- 
merce annihilated,  and  possessing  no  other  resource  than  loans,  or 
direct  or  other  internal  tsKcs  I  You  I  a  partj'  that  rose  into  power  by 
declaiming  against  direct  tases  and  loans  I  Do  you  hope  to  make  the 
people  of  this  country,  much  more  foreign  nations,  believe  tliat  such  is 
your  intention,  when  you  have  reduced  your  revenue  to  such  a  con- 
dition ? 

"But  we  are  about  to  raise  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  volunteers. 
For  what  purpose?  I  have  heard  gentlemen  say,  MVe  can  invade 
Canada.'  But,  Sir,  does  not  all  the  world,  as  well  as  you,  know  that 
Great  Britain  holds,  as  it  were,  a  pledge  for  Canada,  —  and  one  suffi- 
cient to  induce  you  to  refrain  from  such  a  project,  when  you  begin  se- 
riously to  weigh  all  the  consequences  of  such  invasion?  I  mean  that 
pledge  which  results  from  the  defenceless  state  of  your  seaport  towns. 
For  what  purpose  would  you  attacli  Canada?  For  territory?  No; 
you  bave  enough  of  that.  Do  you  want  citizen  refugees?  So;  you 
would  be  willing  to  dispense  with  them.  Do  you  want  plunder? 
This  is  the  only  hope  an  invasion  of  Canada  can  offer  you.  And  is  it 
not  very  doubtful  whether  Great  Britain  could  not,  in  one  month, 
destroy  more  property  on  your  sea-board  than  you  can  acquire  by  the 
most  successful  invasion  of  tliat  province  ?     Sir,  in  this  state  of  things, 
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I  cannot  hear  such  perpetual  outcries  about  war  ivithout  declaring  my 
opinion  eont-erning  them. 

"  Wlien  I  aay,  Sir,  that  this  Administration  could  not  be  induced  into 
a  war,  I  monn  by  ita  own  self-motioa  War  mty  —  I  will  not  assert 
that  t  ¥  U  not  — come      But  bu  h  a  state  Adm  mstiat  o    d  n 

ten  plat  or  are  the)  p  epared  for  t  On  the  contr  I  d  b 
1  eve  th  t    I  e    e  y  l«ndencj  ol    11       b^e  le  measures  la        b  n 

the  Terj  e  e  t  the  r  ad  sers  dep  e  ate  Well  d  d  h  ge  1  m  n 
from  G  o  ^  1  (M     Troui)  wa  n  jo      th    otbe    daj    n  g 

wa  He  1. 1 1  you  t  wis  the  des  gn  ol  tl  e  Fed  al  ts  to  1  d 
that  state  n  o  der  that  thej  m  ght  get  j  ou  pi  ee  Now  1  agree 
with  the  4,  tien  an  f  b  jour  easures  yo  g  t  tl  a  country  into 
a  rar  tl  t  jou  wU  lo  e  o  jl  es.  B  t  I  do  not  agree  that  in 
8U<>h  case  the  Federal  ste  woull  get  th  m  No  S  r  the  coui-se  of 
affa  B  a  I  Of  ulsr  revolut  ons  ]  ro  eeds  ot  from  ba  1  to  better,  but 
from  bad  o  yorse  After  Co  dorcet  an  1  B  issot  a  nt,  Danton  and 
]Jobesp  er  Wei!  may  gentkn  en  d  e  d,  on  luco  nt  of  their  places, 
being  involved  in  war.  For  let  the  people  once  begin  to  look  on  the 
state  of  the  coimtry  with  that  anxiety  which  the  actual  perception  of 
presentdanger  neverfails  to  awaken,  — let  tbcm  realize  the  exigencies 
which  that  state  involves,  and  compare  with  them  your  preparations  for 
it,  — let  tbem  see  an  army,  in  which  perhaps  a  full  half  of  your  citi- 
zens cannot  confide, —  a  small  navy  rendered  ]ess  by  natnral  decay,  and 
even  tlie  few  ships  we  have  not  in  a  state  to  give  battle,— our  treasnry 
eshausted,  as  it  will  soon  be,  and  all  the  ordinary  sources  of  commer- 
cial supply  dried  away,  —  and  they  will  hurl  you  from  your  seats,  with 
as  little  remorse,  with  as  much  indifference,  as  a  mischievous  boy 
would  shy  so  many  blind  and  trembi  n^  ttens  s  x  to  a  1  ttor  into 
a  house-pond.  Yes,  Sir,  be  ass  red  tl  -it  war  s  the  term  nat  on  of 
your  politi<!al.  power,  unless  jou  hi  e  the  pre  c  enr-e  to  prepare  an  ef- 
fectual force,  worthy  of  this  nat  o  worthy  of  e  (1  e  ad  e  sary  you 
may  elect  to  engage.  Butruiembe  jou  mu't  ly  pon  something 
else  than  the  paltry  surpluses  of  j  o  r  treasu  ■j  wl  cl  n  fact  n  one 
year  will  not  exist,  — upon  something  else  than  loans  or  direct  taxes. 

"  Sir,  these  are  the  general  reasons  which  I  liave  to  urge  against  the 
adoption  of  this  bill  In  what  I  have  said,  my  only  view  has  been  to 
exhibit  to  tliis  House  and  nation  the  real  motives  which,  as  I  ap- 
prehend, caused  the  original  imposition  of  the  Embaigo,  and  which 
stiU  operate  in  support  of  this  bill.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  a  majority  of  this  House,  at  preseirt,  to  continue  this  system 
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after  May.  But  I  do  believe  that  it  is  flie  intention  of  Admlni 
My  design  has  been  to  recall  tbe  recollection  of  gentlemen  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  arguments  now  urged  for  its  continnanee  and  the 
official  reasons  at  first  given  for  its  adoption.  And  I  would  warn 
them,  that,  if  they  mean  to  gain  credit  with  the  people  for  the  inten- 
tion of  repealing  the  Embargo  in  May,  they  will  not  obtain  it,  if  they 
leave  the  next  Congress  at  the  merey  of  the  Executive  by  rising 
without  affixing  some  limitation  to  it." 

The  next  day  he  wrote  to  liis  wife  this  account  of  the  speech, 
and  of  its  effect  on  friends  and  foes :  — 

"  Testerday,  on  the  bill  for  an  extra  seraion  of  Congress,  I  made  an 
attack  on  Administration  which  has  called  out  all  the  virulence  of 
Eppes,  Jackson,  &e.,  and  to-day  I  expect  most  severe  animadversion 
from  Campbell ;  but  my  spirits  were  never  better.  The  ground  I  took 
was  so  grateful  to  my  friends  that  I  had  a  deputation  from  Frost's 
boarding-house,  consisting  of  Tallmadge,  Upham,*  and  Davenport, 
and  another  from  tiie  Washington  Mess,  consisting  of  Tandyke, 
Lewis,  and  Tan  Eensselaer,t  to  thank  me,  and  to  wish  my  speech 
should,  as  soon  as  possible,  be  put  in  a  pamphlet." 

That  same  day,  January  20tli,  the  attack  upon  him  was  re- 
newed with  redoubled  fury  and  virulence.  It  was,  indeed,  as  he 
wrote  to  his  wife  — 

"  the  highest  and  warmest  debate  that  perhaps  this  House  ever  wit- 
nessed. Campbell  and  Jackson  came  with  a  determination  to  oblige 
me  to  take  the  same  measure  to  which  they  had  reduced  Gardenier. 
Accordingly,  they  lerelled  at  me  a  series  of  as  gross  personahties  as 
mere  ever  uttered  on  a  legislative  floor.  Fortified  by  a  sense  of  duty 
to  myself  and  my  country,  I  had  no  hesitation  to  take  the  course  of 
true  courage,  and  repaid  them  with  as  much  severe  language  as  I  had 
at  command,  and  shall  live  down  their  calumnies." 

In  Uiis  reply,  after  showing  that  none  of  bis  positions  had  been 
turned,  and  scarcely  attacked,  he  went  on; — 

"  Whether  the  arguments  I  then  urged  were  sufScicnt  to  justify  my 

•  Jabea  Upham  waa  horn,  1764  j  graduated  at  Harvard  University,  17B6; 
practised  law  at  Brookfield,  Moasachnsetts ;  Bapresentative  frqm  1S07  to  1610; 
died  ill  1811.  He  was  one  of  my  father's  most  valued  friends,  to  whicii  fact  I 
shall  presently  give  his  own  testimony, 

t  WilliamVaiiEonsselner,  Representative  from  NewTorkfi-omlSOl  to  1811 

died,  ISio. 
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condemnab'on  of  the  Administration,  ia  a  question  referred  to  tiie  de- 
oiaan  of  my  fellow-citizena.  From  that  tribunal  I  shall  not  shrink,  and 
before  it  I  am  not  afraid  to  meet  anj-  or  all  of  my  political  opponenls. 
To  these  ai^umente,  certainly  neither  personal  nor  in  any  respect 
unparliamentarj-,  what  has  been  the  reply  ?  "Why,  air, '  false,' '  mali- 
cious," defamatory,'  'cowardly," base  detraction,'  'dastardly  act,'  'old 
Tory," Mend  to  Great  Britwn,'  'Nero,'  '  Essex  Junto,' and  such  like. 
Eeallj,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  means  of  reply  to  such  ai^umects  as 
these.  Absolutely,  through  defect  of  my  education,  I  can  make  no 
answer  tc  them.  I  never  studied  in  the  school  of  the  scavenger ;  I 
never  took  degrees  at  the  oyster-bench ;  I  never  sat  at  the  feet  of  the 
&hwomen.     The  gentiemen  who  resort  to  such  weapons  have  all  the 

advant)^  of  me If  gentiemen  expect  to  prevent  investigations 

of  public  men  and  public  measures  by  pergonal  invectives  the  nature 
and  tendency  of  which  are  too  obvious  to  be  misunderstood  so  fir  as 
it  respects  myself  individually  thej  have  mistaken  their  weapons  an  1 
their  antagonist.  It  is  a  cho  ee  satiafection  to  my  m  nd  that  it  is  not 
in  the  power  of  any  indiviluil  howe^ei  malignant  (should  such  a 
character  ever  appear  on  this  floor  )  lon^  to  i  ijure  the  reputat  on  of 
any  one  whose  private  or  public  life  does  not  co-opeiate  with  their 
malevolent  intentions ;  and  I  can  assuie  the  gentleman  from  Virj^inia 
(Mr.  John  G.  Jackson),  and  every  gentleman  who  has  spoken  in  his 
vein,  that  I  shall  never  be  a  half  woiLcr  with  them  probablj  in  anj 
thing,  but  certainly  not  in  the  attempt  to  iniuie  mj  iwn  chancter 
The  sting  of  satire  lies  in  its  truth  The  keenne-s  of  aspeiitj  is  m 
the  justness  of  its  application  M  heie  the=e  la  I  the  sped  arrow  cuts 
the  ait  harmless." 

That  this  rejoinder  did  not  pacify  the  leaders  of  the  Adminis- 
tration party  may  easily  be  imagined.  The  rest  of  the  debate 
consisted  of  a  succession  of  vituperative  attacks  upon  him  as  bit- 
ter and  personal  as  malice  and  skill  could  supply.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  discussion,  if  such  it  might  be  called,  Mr.  Gardenier 
of  New  York  was  provoked  into  a  brief  protest  against  the  con- 
duct and  language  of  the  Democratic  speakers.  Of  this  my 
father  says :  — 

"  Gardenier  was  deeply  irriUted  at  the  treatment  I  received,  and 
took  occasion  to  remark  on  the  scandal  of  their  proceedings.  After 
some  handsome  compliments  to  me,  and  after  observing  on  the  obvious 
intentions  of  both  Jackson  and  Campbell  to  reduce  me  to  the  necessity 
of  fighting,  he  remarked  that  I  had  the  fortune  to  dwell  in  a  part  of 
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the  country  wiere  the  term  cowardice  was  not  known,  yet  where 
suet  a  resort,  far  from  being  an  honor,  would  disgrace  me  in  pubhe 
opinion." 

This  gave  Mr.  Quincy  an  opportunity  of  closing  the  debate  hy 
defining  hiB  position  in  this  particular  in  an  unmiataliahle  man- 
ner. He  said  that  the  indignation  Mr.  Gardenier  had  expressed 
on  account  of  the  language  which  had  been  addressed  to  himself 
was  very  natural  in  a  gentleman  in  his  situation,  and  entitled 
him  to  a  gi-ateful  acknowledgment     He  theu  went  on  :  — 

"  But  the  course  of  my  education  has  inculcated  other  sentiments, 
and  instilled  different  feelings.  I  have  heen  taught  that  the  just  pride 
of  life  is  only  attained  by  acquiring  real  honor  among  honorable  men; 
and  that  this  can  only  he  effected  by  an  undeTiating  course  of  public 
and  private  conduct,  directed  by  sound  principle,  and  tei-minatiiig  in  a 
fulfilment  of  duty.  Such  a  course  I  hare  attempted  to  pursue  in  this 
debate,  though  it  has  heen  my  lot  to  he  mistaken  or  misrepresented  by 
almost  every  genUeman  who  has  undertaken  to  reply  to  me.  Towards 
neither  of  those  who  have  seen  fit  to  resort  to  such  opprobrious  lan- 
guage can  I  feel  any  resentment.  They  are  welcome  to  all  the  advan- 
tages they  can  derive  from  it. 

"It  is  my  fortune  —  perhaps  in  the  opinion  of  some  it      mj  m   f 
tune  —  to  represent  not  only  a  great,  a  wise,  a  powerful,  a  11      nt 

but  what  in  that  country  is  valued  more  than  all,  a  rel  pt  pi 

Gentlemen  very  well  understand,  when  they  use  terms  n  1  b  t  t 
which  the  customs  of  this  pari;  of  the  country  admit  of  b  t  pec  es 

of  reply,  that  such  a  resort  is  altogether  prohibited  by  the  pubhc  sen 
tJment  of  that  part  to  which  I  belong.  They  know  that,  so  far  from 
being  honor,  it  is  disgrace,  in  my  country,  to  avenge  wrongs  of  words 
in  the  way  which  is  here,  in  a  manner,  necessary ;  and  tiiat  a  sueeess- 
ful  issue,  in  such  a  mode  of  vengeance,  would  there  terminate  the  hopes 
as  well  of  political  as  of  private  honor  of  any  man  who  should  adopt 
it.  And  I  shall  not,  in  order  to  giun  the  temporary  applause  of  men 
whom  I  cannot  respect,  forfeit  the  esteem  of  those  whose  goo<l  opinion 
is  my  most  precious  reward  in  this  life.  This  is  my  situation.  I  am 
sent  here  by  such  constJLuents  to  suppori,  their  interests  and  maintain 
their  rights.  My  duty  in  these  respects  I  shall  fulfil,  nor  shall  I  be 
deterred  from  performing  it  by  the  asperities  or  the  violence  of  any 
friends  of  the  present  or  any  future  Executive. 

"My  argument,  such  as  it  was,  will  be  laid  before  the  people. 
Whether  I  have  passed  the  boundary  of  parlidment^ry  duty  or  dcco- 
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rum,  I  oteerfuU}'  refor  to  tlieir  judgment.  Tbe  observations  made  in 
reply  to  me  have  been  one  tissue  of  mistakes.  I  ought  fo  have  inter- 
rupted each  gentleman  at  least  twenty  times;  but  if  gentlemen  can- 
not, or  will  not,  understand  the  bearing  of  an  argument,  it  does  not 

become  me  to  be  perpetually  correcting  them However,  it  was 

not  my  intention  to  enter  even  thus  far  into  additional  elucidations  of 
this  kind.  Knowing  the  solid  gronnd  on  which  I  stand,  I  have  little 
solicitude  concerning  the  effect  of  the  diatribes  of  these  gentlemen. 
The  force  of  tlieir  weapon,  if  it  have  any,  will  only  be  felt  in  its  recoil 
upon  themselves;  for  I  have  great  consolation  in  the  certainty  that 
where  /  am  known  nothing  these  gentlemen  can  say  will  injure  me, 
and  also  in  the  further  belief  that  the  effect  will  not  be  greater  where 
iJifj/  are  known." 

In  his  letters  fo  my  molher  written  at  the  time  of  these  encoun- 
ters, my  father  thus  reassures  her  as  to  his  personal  safety :  — 

"  The  duties  I  am  performing  are  arduous,  but  they  are  necessary 
ones.  I  know  my  riglits,  and  shall  not  be  bulEc<l  out  of  them.  You 
may  fear,  perhaps,  some  personal  attacks  out  of  doors.  Be  assured 
,  there  is  not  the  remotest  danger.  Not  only  personal  fears  on  their 
own  account  will  prevent  that,  hut  public  considerations,  and  the  great 
anxiety  which  begins  to  prevail  on  the  state  of  things  in  New  England. 
Tou  need  not  fear  that  your  husband  is  brow-beafen,  much  less  terri- 
fied. I  shall  perform  my  duty,  and  give  to  any  and  all  men,  as  occasion 
calls,  what  politicians  call  a  Rowland  for  their  Oliver,  and  what  the 
ladies  term  tit  for  tat." 

His  friends,  however,  did  not  altogether  share  in  his  disbelief 
in  the  danger  of  a  personal  assault  outside  the  House.  Mr. 
Lloyd  one  day  brought  him  a  pair  of  pocket-pistols,  carefully 
loaded,  and  be^ed  him  to  carry  them  in  case  of  attack.  He 
laughed  at  the  offer,  and  decliaed  it ;  and  the  result  showed  that 
hia  own  judgment  as  to  the  probabilities  of  danger  was  correct. 
No  attempt  of  the  kind  was  ever  made. 

The  next  event  in  Lis  Congressional  life  was  one  that  made 
much  talk  at  the  time,  and  is  still  sometimes  spoken  of.  I  refer 
to  what  is  usually  called  his  molion  for  the  impeachment  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  but  which  was  strictly  a  motion  for  the  preliminary  in- 
quiries which  might  lead  to  an  impeachment  The  facts  were 
these.     General  Benjamia  Lincoln,  of  the  army  of  the  Kcvolu-- 
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tioa,  had  been  appointed  Collector  of  the  Port  of  ISoston  by 
■Washington.  Hia  infirmities  of  age  anii  liealth  made  him  desir- 
ous of  resigniag  this  post,  and  in  November,  1806,  lie  wrote  to 
Mr.  Jefferson,  asking  leave  to  do  so  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Mr. 
Jefferson,  in  reply,  asked  him  as  a  personal  favor  to  retain  it 
until  the  next  March.  To  this  he  consented;  hut  not  being  re- 
lieved in  March,  and  after  waiting  until  September,  he  again 
wrote,  asking  that  his  resignation  might  be  accepted,  he  being 
entirely  unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office.  To  this  let- 
ter he  never  received  any  reply  at  all.  The  ofioe  was  thus  kept 
virtually  vacant  for  more  than  two  years  as  a  provision  for  Gen- 
eral Henry  Dearborn,  the  Secretary  of  War,  after  his  term  of 
office  should  expire  The  immediate  provocation  of  Mr  QmULy  a 
action  was  an  article  in  the  National  Intelligencer,  chai^ng  Gen- 
eral Lincoln  with  "  dt,hbeiately  conspiring  wilh  the  disafieLtfd, 
by  pressing  his  resignation,  in  their  infamous  viohtion  of  the 
laws  of  tlieir  countrj,  and  with  ingiatitude  foi  the  foibearance 
of  the  government  in  let'^ining  him  so  long  in  office  in  opposition 
to  the  wishes  of  a  respectable  class  in  the  community  " !  On  the 
26th  of  January,  Mr.  Quincyraade  a  speech  reciting  these  facts, 
distinctly  charged  the  government  wilh  the  favoritism  towards 
General  Dearborn  just  meutioned,  and  concluded  by  moving  for 
a  committee  of  inquiry.  This  unexpected  attack  upon  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson created  a  great  sensation  in  the  House,  and  certainly 
showed  the  mover's  opponents  that  they  had  not  intimidated  him 
by  their  attacks.  An  excited  debate,  or  rather  a  series  of  per- 
sonal attacks  on  the  mover  of  the  resolutions,  ensued,  after  which 
they  were  rejected  by  a  unanimous  vote,  save  one,  —  the  name 
of  JosiAH  QuiNCT  standing  alone  in  the  alErmalive,  He  had 
not  asked,  and  did  not  expect,  any  support  from  his  party.  In- 
deed, Senator  Lloyd,  who  cordially  approved  his  design,  was 
the  only  person  to  whom  he  had  communicated  it  beforehand. 
But,  though  thua  defeated,  he  was  victorious.  He  did  all  he 
expected  to  do.  He  made  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Jeffei-son  in  the 
premises  known  to  the  world,  and  he  procured  the  instant  re- 
lease of  General  Lincoln.  He  made  his  motion  at  the  opening 
of  the  session  of  the  House,  and  before  the  Senate  adjourned. 
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on  the  same  day,  the  nomination  of  General  Dearborn  was  sent 
in  for  conflrmatJon !  His  political  frienda  in  Congress,  though 
they  did  not  support,  approved  of  what  he  had  done,  and  those 
in  Boston  were  unanimous  in  their  approbation.  In  his  old  age, 
speaking  of  this  action,  he  says,  "  No  public  exertion  of  mine  has 
been  more  fully  justified  by  the  reflections  of  a  long  life." 

The  discontents  caused  by  the  Embargo  had  risen  to  such  a 
height,  that  the  Democrats,  especially  those  from  the  Northern 
States,  had  become  alarmed,  and  a  genei-al  apprehension  pre- 
vailed of  a  forcible  resistance  to  the  operation  of  the  Enforcing 
Act.  Mr.  Jefferson  attribufed  thia  defection  in  the  ranks  of  his 
folioivera  to  "  an  unaccountable  revolution  of  opinion  and  kind 
of  panic,  chiefly  among  the  New  England  and  New  York  mem- 
bers." This  revolution  of"  opinion  and  panic,  for  which  Mr. 
Jefferson  could  not  account,  arose  unquestionably  from  their 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  state  of  feeling  io  their  own 
part  of  the  country,  and  the  conviction  that  their  own  political 
prospects  as  public  men  would  be  rendered  very  doubtful  if  they 
obstinately  adhered  to  this  odious  measure.  Mr.  Jefferson  re- 
mained firm  in  his  faith  in  the  omnipotence  of  his  political  phi- 
losophy of  compelling  England  to  his  terms  through  the  destruc- 
tion of  American  commerce.  His  faith  was  in  fact  too  strong  to 
be  overcome  by  sight.  For,  after  the  fii-st  disturbance  of  trade 
was  over,  the  English  mercliants,  instead  of  asking  for  a  repeal 
of  the  Orders  in  Council,  so  that  the  American  ti-ade  might  be 
restored,  wished  a  greater  strictness  to  be  given  to  them,  so  that 
they  themselves  might  have  the  monopoly  of  the  Continental 
trade,  —  thus  literally  fulfilling  the  prophecy  of  Mr.  Quincy 
when  the  Embargo  was  first  proposed.  The  importation  of  cot- 
ton into  England  had  been  already  absolutely  forbidden,  to  crip- 
ple Continental  manufactures,  which  Bonaparte  wished  to  en- 
courage as  a  part  of  his  system.  The  duty  which  the  Orders 
required  to  be  paid  Id  England,  as  the  condition  of  permission  to 
reship  merchandise  to  the  Continent,  having  been  represented  by 
the  Democratic  orators  as  tribute  paid  to  that  haughty  power, 
advantage  was  taken  of  their  denundations  to  prohibit  the  im- 
portation of  anj  Amcrii'an  productions  whatever  for  the  purpose 
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of  re-esporta(Iou,  and  Mr.  Canning  called  the  particular  attention 
of  Mr.  Pinkney  to  this  concession  to  tlie  sensibilities  of  the 
American  people  I  But  these  things  moved  not  the  constant 
soul  of  Jefferson,  and  he  resisted  to  the  last  what  he  called  "  the 
fatal  measure  of  repeal."  But  his  influence  was  waning,  as  the 
days  of  his  power  drew  towards  their  close.  The  fiile  of  the 
Embargo  was  fixed,  and  all  he  could  do  was  most  reluctantly  to 
consent  to  the  substitution  of  Non -Intercourse  with  both  bellige- 
rents for  his  favorite  policy.  This  measure,  though  far  from 
satisfying  the  needs  of  commerce,  was  so  far  an  improvement  on 
the  one  it  replaced,  that  it  opened  (he  trade  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  -emored  tlio  worst  of  the  obsti-uctions  to  the  coast- 
wise traffic. 

This  bill  gave  rise  to  a  long  and  animated  debate,  in  the 
course  of  which  many  amendments  were  moved,  but  its  original 
draft  could  not  he  altered  mateiially.  Mr.  Quincy  took  occa- 
sion, on  the  I5th  of  Februaiy,  to  recapitulate  his  arguments 
against  the  policy  or  the  feasibility  of  coercion  by  means  of  com- 
mercial I'estrictions.  No  extended  report  of  this  speech  appears 
to  have  been  made,  but  the  substance  of  his  suggestions  as  to 
what  flie  state  of  foreign  relations  demanded  was  to  tliis  effect, — 
that  the  Embargo  should  be  raised,  the  Mon-Importaiion  Act  al- 
ready in  existence  as  to  specified  articles  of  British  merchandise 
repealed,  and  the  Non-Intercourse  proposition  abandoned.  He 
wshed  "  peace  if  possible ;  if  war,  union  in  that  war,"  For  this 
reason  he  wiahed  negotiation  to  be  left  unshackled  with  those 
impediments.  As  long  as  they  remained,  the  people  iu  his  part 
of  the  country  would  not  deem  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  nego- 
tiation a  cause  of  war.  If  they  were  removed,  and  an  earnest 
and  unrestricted  attempt  made  at  negotiation,  and  it  should  fail, 
they  would  join  heartily  in  one.  They  would  not,  however,  go 
to  war  to  contest  the  riglit  of  Great  Britain  to  search  American 
vessels  for  British  seamen ;  for  they  believed,  if  American  sea- 
men were  properly  encouraged,  there  would  be  no  need  of  em- 
ploying foreign  sailors.  When  the  question  was  taken,  he  found 
himself,  with  the  other  extreme  opponents  of  the  Embargo, 
voting  against  the  bill  witii  its  most  extreme  supporters.     But 
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though  consistency  with  himself  rfiquired  lilm  to  vote  against  it, 
he  rejoiced  with  tlie  rest  of  the  Federalists  at  the  substitution  of 
the  lesser  evil  for  the  greater,  heightened,  it  may  be  well  be- 
lieved, by  the  knowledge  of  the  discomfiture  of  Mr.  Jefferson. 
The  following  extracts  from  letters  lo  his  wife  give  an  idea  of  the 
varying  feelings  which  the  progress  of  the  bill  excited  as  it  went 
forward. 

"Feimai-y  2. — There  ia  dreadful  distraction  in  the  enemy's  catap 
on  the  subject  of  removing  the  Embargo.  Jefferson  and  his  friends  are 
obsfinal*.  Bacon  and  the  Northern  Democrats  are  equally  determined 
that  it  shall  be  raised  in  March.  After  three  days'  debate,  Dawson,  a 
man  of  the  palace,  has  moved  to  postpone  the  subject  indefinitely.  I 
believe  the  Preadent  will  succeed  in  keeping  this  measure  in  its  present 
stat«  till  June,  when  he  will  be  snug  at  Monticello.  Others  think 
diff'erently,  and  I  hope  that  I  may  be  disappointed.  But  my  friends 
ought  not  to  calculate  upon  it." 

"Febrmrji  S.  —  The  question  of  postponing  the  raising  of  the  Em- 
bargo antil  June  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  73  agsuust  40  in  favor  of  Jt. 
Of  course  the  chance  brightens  of  its  being  got  off'  by  March.  But 
my  friends  must  not  be  too  sanguine.  Jeff'erson  Js  a  host,  and  is 
opposed  to  it,  and  if  the  wand  of  that  magician  is  not  broken,  he  will 
yet  defeat  the  attempt.  But  I  hope  his  power  is  drawing  to  an  end  in 
this  world." 

"  FebTuary  8.  —  Great  caucusing  is  the  order  of  the  day  and  the  night 
here.  Administration  is  determined  to  rally  its  friends  and  postpone 
the  removal  of  the  Embargo  till  May.  But  I  think  they  cannot  suc- 
ceed. Bacon,  I  am  told,  stands  firm  and  obstinate  Bg^nst  all  their 
solicitations,  and  even  almost  denunciations.  However,  they  had  an- 
other grand  caucus  last  night.  The  event  is  unknown.  Jefl'erson  has 
prevailed." 

The  result  of     e  ca  „  w-i     1      ub  o    of  Non-Inter- 

course for  the  Emharc  M  Qu  n  y  exp  es  es  the  general 
opinion  of  the  t  e  1  t  tl  as  tl  e  1  g  of  Mr.  Jefferson. 
We  now  know  thit  1  e  wa  ronaly  oppo  ed  to  ai  y  modificalioQ 
of  his  favorite  n  u  He  on  j  on  euted  o  t  as  a  compro- 
mise, without  wh  cl  he  Lmbi  ^,0  o  Id  1  ave  been  uncondition- 
ally repealed : — 

"  F'ehi-uary  29.  — ....  Jefferson  has  triumphed.     His  intrigues  have 
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prevailed,  Non-Intercourse  -will  be  substituted  for  Embargo.  The  Non- 
Intercourse  bill  passed,  81  ayes,  40  naj's,  flU  tbo  Federalists  voting 
against  the  bill,  except  Taggart  and  Livermora." 

This  was  the  last  act  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  admiDistratioD.  Oa 
the  4th  of  Blarch,  1809,  his  ofBcial  life  came  (o  an  end,  and 
James  Madison  reigned  in  his  stead.  The  Tenth  Congress  also 
died  a  natural  death  at  the  same  time,  leaving  no  very  fragrant 
memory  behind  it.  None  of  its  predecessoi-s,  however  it  "may 
have  been  with  those  that  have  come  after  it,  had  done  so  much 
mischief  to  the  country,  counterbalanced  by  so  little  good.  There 
were  few  that  were  not  glad  that  it  was  no  more. 

Of  hia  personal  feelings  and  relations  to  the  society  of  Wash- 
ington during  the  two  sessions  of  the  Tenth  Congress,  my  fathei- 
speaks  thus: — 


e  the  comfortlessness  and  desolation  of 
feeling  in  which  those  two  years  were  passed.  I  had,  indeed,  hotiee, 
companion,  food,  and  liberty  of  thought  and  action ;  but  I  was  sepa- 
rated from  wife  and  children,  in  whom  all  my  happiness  was  concen- 
trated. There  were  a  few  families  interesting  and  respectable  with 
whom  I  might  have  associated  by  riding  two  or  three  miles  in  the 
mud;  but  with  them  I  had  little  sympathy.  Our  acquaintance 
authorized  only  formal  association,  and  we  had  for  our  conversation 
nothing  but  the  politics  and  events  of  the  day,  of  both  which  I  had 
enough  elsewhere,  vsgue  ad  nauseam.  All  the  settled  inhabitants  of 
the  place  were  slaveholders  or  office-holders.  All  were  interested  in 
building  up  Washington.  Appropriations  out  of  the  public  treasury 
for  its  unprovement  were  the  chief  objects  of  their  thoughts.  And 
those  who  were  not  willing,  or  even  forward,  to  wd  in  these  objects, 
soon  perceived  that  they  did  not  possess  the  q^ualifications  essential  to 
friendship  and  attentions.  So  that  subserviency  to  local  and  personal 
interests  was  the  obviously  implied  condition  of  social  intercourse.  To 
such  terms  the  temperament  of  my  mind  did  not  permit  me  to  submit. 
1  therefore  kept  aloof  iVora  the  inhabitants  of  Washington,  and  never 
volunteered  visits  or  accepted  attentions  but  such  as  were  formal  and 
specific. 

"  In  Congress  my  intercourse  with  tho  o  men  bers  wh  eo  nc  ded  n 
my  political  views  was  regulated  by  i  art)  rati  c  than  b  personal 
friendship.  The  latter  we  had  few  an  1 1  m  ted  on  o  t  t  e  to  cult 
vato.     The  former  was  cordially  man  1    t  d  I  o  u  at  and 
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support  of  every  public  exertion  of  mine  which  harmonized  with  their 
feelings  and  interests.  Our  association  on  the  floor,  and  at  times  in 
our  respective  bd^ngs,  led  to  the  reciprocation  of  friendships  which 
remained  intimate  and  cordial  during  tiie  continuance  of  our  mutuaJ 
Congress  life,  but  were  soon  broken  by  our  snbsec[u6nt  separation 
in  different  and  often  far-distant  States.  Of  this  class  1  love  to 
remember  Pickman,  Stedman,  and  Upham,  of  Massachusetts,  Potter 
of  Rhode  Island,  Champion,  Pitkin,  Dana,  and  Tallmadge,  of  Connect- 
icut, Chittenden  of  Vermont,  Emott,  Gardenier,  and  Van  Eensselaer, 
of  Hew  York,  Milnor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Goldaborough  of  Mary- 
land,* with  many  others,  once  the  objects  of  strong  — alas !  of  tempo- 
rary —  afi'ection,  which  our  subsequent  locations  in  life  did  not  allow 
us  to  cultivate,  but  who  have  always  remained  deeply  sealed  in  ray 
memory  and  heart. 

"  With  tlie  friends  of  Administration,  who  at  that  time  composed  the 
great  majority  of  Congress,  my  intercourse  for  the  most  part  was  polite, 
but  cold  and  genei-al.  The  leaders  of  that  party  both  from  the  South 
and  the  West  were  violent,  overbearing,  and  insolent,  both  in  manner 
and  language.  The  slaveholders  were  accustomed  to  speak  in  the  Uine 
of  masters.  Bold  in  assertion,  self-confident  both  fi?om  ignorance  and 
vanity,  they  were  ready  to  conitrue  contradiction  into  insult ;  and  as 
they  knew  that  Northern  ind  Eastern  men  were  restrained  by  theu; 
principles  and  tiiose  of  their  con'^tituents  they  would  on  tiie  slightest 
provocation  tender  a  duel,  which  they  knew  they  could  do  with  im- 
punity. 

"  The  men  from  the  West  weie  also  bold  in  assertion  and  overbearing 

•  Banjamin  Pickman,  s  descendant  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  moat  diatinguislied 
bmilles  of  Mnssaohuaetts,  born,  1763!  graduatBd  at  Harvard  Diiivsrsity,  1784; 
au  eminent  marohiiiit  of  Salem !  Bepteseatative  fromlSOB  to  IBllj  died,  I34S. 
Wiliiaro  Stedman,  Harvard  University,  1784,  was  a  lawyer  of  large  practice  at 
Lanoaster, Massachusetts;  Eepreseiiiative tVom  1603 to  1810 ;  died,  1831.  Elishn 
R,  Potter,  a  man  of  great  talent  and  wit,  was  EepreBentative  from  Rhode  Island 
from  1709  to  ITB7  and  ftom  1809  to  1815;  died  1SS6.  Epapbroditua  Champion 
represeiilBd  ConnecUout  from  180T  to  1817;  died,  1836,  Martin  Chittenden,  born 
1700;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College,  1789;  Member  of  Congress  fi^om  180S  to 
1818,  and  afterwards  Governor  of  Vermont;  died,  ISBB.  James  Emott,  bom 
1770,  waa  an  eminent  lawyer  and  Judge  in  New  York;  Member  of  Congress 
from'  1809  to  1813 ;  diad,  1860.  He  was  father  of  James  Emott,  now  one  of  the 
Jvcigaaofthe  Supreme  Court  of  that  State.  JamesMilnor,  born,  1773;  educated 
at  the  University  of  Pennaylrania;  bred  to  the  law;  Member  of  Congress  from 
1811  to  1818;  in  1814  took  orders  and  became  Rector  of  St.  Geoi^a'a  Clmroh 
inKewYork;  died,  1846.  Charles  W.  Goldsborough,  Mambor  of  Congress  from 
1806  to  1817;  also  Governor  of  Maryland;  died,  1S31. 
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in  manner,  not  from  the  habits  of  masterdom,  but  from  tlieir  education 
and  habits  of  professional  life.  For  the  most  part  they  were  lawjere 
aceuetomed  to  speak  at  barbecues  and  electioneering  canvassings,  and 
their  asserfions  usually  partook  of  the  license  of  tongue  incident  to  a 
wild  and  uncultivated  state  of  soeiety.  With  men  of  such  efcites  of 
mmd  and  temperament,  men  educated  in  the  Btrietness  and  under  the 
laws  which  regulate  New  England  debates  could  haye  little  pleasure 
in  intercourse,  less  in  controversy,  and  of  course  no  sympatliy. 

"  I  have  thus  cursorily  accounted  for  the  solitariness  and  depresaon 
of  spirits  which  predominated  at  this  period  of  my  life,  and  which  led 
me  to  resolve  that  1  woold  not  return  to  Washington  again  unless  ac- 
companied by  my  family.  I  accordingly  made  an  aiTan^ement  for  the 
next  session  with  a  Mr.  Woodbonse,  the  keeper  of  a  boarding-house, 
for  all  his  rooms  and  his  stable,  and  thus  secured  to  myself  the  seclu- 
sion and  independence  of  a  private  family." 

I  will  here  insert  two  letters  received  during  this  session  fi-om 
Mr.  Henry  W.  Deaaussure  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  one  of 
the  most  emiuent  men  that  State  has  produced.  He  was  one  of 
the  amall  band  of  South  Carolina  Federalists  who  maintained  the 
feith  until  the  dispersion  of  that  political  chareh.  In  the  interval 
between  the  two  letters  he  was  elected  Chancellor  by  his  political 
opponents,  and  held  that  office  for  many  yeai's.  It  will  be  seen  that 
he  entertained  different  views  as  to  the  value  of  the  Union  from 
those  of  his  son,  Mr.  William  Foi-d  Desauasure,  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  in  1810,  and  sometime  United  States  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  who  was  one  of  the  main  promotei's  of  Secession. 
Mr,  William  Crafts,  a  letter  from  whom  I  also  subjoin,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Boston,  if  I  mistake  not,  who  graduated  in  1805  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  removed  to  Charleston,  where  he  won  for  himself  a 
distinguished  position  as  a  lawyer  and  man  of  letters.  He  was 
a  very  brilliant  talker,  and  always  welcome  to  the  best  houses  of 
Boston,  at  his  frequent  summer  visits,  and  to  none  more  welcome 
than  to  my  father's.  He  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  1826.  The 
vaticinations  of  Mr.  Crafts  as  io  the  dissolution  of  the  Union, 
coming  as  they  did  from  Charleston,  and  his  lamentations  over 
the  political  subordination  of  South  Carolina  to  Virginia,  read 
oddly  in  the  light  of  later  days. 
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Mk.  Dksacssure  to  Mb.  Quincy. 

"ConrjlDia,S,  C.DeceniliMl,  1808. 
"Dear  Sir:  —  It  is  cot  a  pleasant  thing  lo  communicate  int^lii- 
gence  of  events  unfavorable  to  our  wishes.  It  ia  proper,  however, 
that  you  should  be  apprised  of  the  issue  of  our  election  of  Electors. 
Our  Le^alature  appoints  in  tliis  State.  That  body  is  composed  of  a 
very  great  majority  of  Democrats.  There  are  not  more  than  twelve 
Federalists  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  and  sis  in  the  Senate. 
The  result  you  anticipate,  for  party  spirit  governs  so  absolutely  that  it 
sweeps  away  every  other  consideration.  Neither  the  very  high  estima- 
tion in  which  General  PJnctney  universally  stands  here,  nor  the  deep 
convictaon  which  prevails  that  the  times  are  very  perilous,  and  require 
the  greatest  virtues  and  the  greatest  talents,  civii  and  military,  for  the 
government  of  oor  country,  could  produce  the  smallest  alteration. 
The  arrangements  of  party  must  be  satieily  adheel  to.  Accord- 
ingly it  was  settled  in  caucus  that  no  persons  shoul  1  be  elected  Elec- 
tors but  those  who  would  vote  for  Mr  Ma  lison  and  Mr.  Clinton. 
Accordingly,  gentlemen  thus  pledged  were  eletted  jcsterday,  and  to- 
day they  have  exercised  their  automaton  olhce  by  voting  unanimously 
for  Mr.  Moiilson  and  Mr.  Clinton  (Geoige)  The  Federalists,  finding 
that  there  was  not  the  shadow  of  a  chance  resolved  not  to  set  up  an 
opposition  ticket,  and  most  of  them  decbned  voting  for  Electors  alto- 
gether. 

"  We  have  before  us  the  resolutioni  of  the  State  of  Virginia  lor 
altering  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  by  enabling  the  Presi- 
dent, on  the  address  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  to  remove  any  of 
the  Judges  from  office,  and  for  enabling  the  Legislatures  to  recall  Sen- 
ators of  the  United  States  before  the  regular  expiration  of  their  term 
of  service.  No  opinion  can  be  formed  what  will  be  the  Issue  here.  I 
rather  think  that  neither  of  them  will  be  agreed  to ;  though  the  former 
is  more  likely  to  pass  than  the  latlef.  I  will  advise  you  of  the  result 
of  both.  All  our  elections  are  Democratic.  Mr.  John  Drayton  was 
elected  Governor  to-day. 

"  It  is  probable  that  an  address  of  confidence  in  the  Administration 
will  he  proposed,  and,  if  so,  at  will  certainly  be  carried.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
competition  among  the  leading  men  here,  who  shall  express  most  con- 
fidence in  the  Administration,  and  go  greatest  lengths  with  it.  He 
who  runs  ahead  in  this  career  is  most  popular.     Such  is  our  situation. 

"  We  learn  that  you  are  warm  in  your  debates,  and  that  a  division 
of  the  States  is  hinted  at.     I  hope  this  greatest  of  evils  is  not  about  to 
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fall  upon  us.  I  know  that  the  Eastern  States  Lave  borne  much  for  tlie 
sake  of  nnion.  I  hope  their  patriotism  will  still  bear  more,  till  all 
hope  of  a  better  state  of  things  be  lost.  I  fear  nothing  but  the  discord 
of  the  States,  and  their  separation. 

"1  am,  my  dear  air,  with  much  respect  and  esteem,  yours  truly, 

"Henky  W.  Desaussuke." 

CiiAxcELLOE  Desaussuiib  to  Me.  Quiscy. 

"  Chablestos,  3.  C,  JsTOsirj  21, 1809. 

"Dear  Sir:  — I  retrained  lately  from  the  country,  and  had  the 
pleasure  of  leceiying  yourfavor  of  the  18th  December  Iperee'ie 
as  you  obsene  that  the  Nfw  England  Felerilats  1  «e  been  trie  to 
their  Southern  tiiends  notwitiiitinding  all  the  calimnns  circulated 
conceinm„  then  d  sposition  to  desert  them  ind  that  nothing  (.an 
be  moie  tilse  than  that  it  is  the  wiah  of  the  leadng  men  in  the 
Northern  States  to  bieak  up  the  Un  on 

Be  Tssuied  no  apprehen  ons  ha-se  ever  been  entertained  bj  the 
Fe  leraliats  hero  on  the  e  points  The  knowledge  we  have  of  the 
leading  men  in  your  country  —  of  their  hberdlity  candor  goo  1  sense 
and  good  ia  th  —  made  assurance  doubly  sure  We  hii  e  no  tonfi 
dence  in  the  visions  of  Virginia  politicians.  And  we  can  never  fear 
that  those  men  in  whose  wisdom  and  virtue  we  place  such  unlimited 
confidence  could  ever  deare  to  break  up  the  Union. 

"  What  we  fear  is,  that,  in  opposing  the  weak  and  wild  policy  of  our 
Vir^nia  masters,  such  a  deep  impression  vrill  at  last  be  made  on  the 
minds  of  your  people,  smarting  under  the  effects  of  that  policy,  that 
their  enmity  ivill  be  excited,  and  tbeir  jealousy  roused  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  to  sweep  away  all  the  attachments  which  bind  them  to  the  South- 
em  States.  In  that  moment  of  resentment  all  the  counsels  of  moder- 
ation, all  the  considerations  of  interest  drawn  from  the  infinite  and 
indeed  inappreciable  value  of  the  Union  would  be  forgotten  by  the 
people,  and  tlie  leading  men  who  should  attempt  to  restrain  them 
would  speedily  lose  their  influence.  The  heads  of  parties  seldom  gov- 
ern them.  Mr.  Pulteney  said  truly,  that  the  heads  of  parties  in  times 
of  trouble  were  like  the  heada  of  serpents,  moved  on  and  governed  by 
the  tail.  I  beg,  then,  that  our  Eastern  friends  would  pause,  and  avoid 
stirring  up  those  passions  among  their  own  people  which  may  become 
too  strong  to  be  controlled,  and  may  lead  to  measures  destructive  to 
the  Union  and  ruinous  to  the  country.  The  headlong  madness  of  the 
policy  you  condemn  must  sooner  or  later,  by  its  ruinous  effects,  open 
the  eyes  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  generally,  and  produce  a 
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change  by  tlie  regular  and  constitutional  mean  of  elections.  If  it 
does  not,  we  shall  furnish  another  example  of  the  truth  of  the  maxim, 
Quern  Bern  vuU  perdere  prias  dementat 

"  All  must,  however,  be  left  to  the  wisdom  and  the  virtue  and  tlie 
moderaljon  of  the  Federalists  in  your  part  of  the  Union.  Hei-e  we  are 
but  a  handful,  borne  down  by  numbers,  and  scarcely  having  a  voice  in 
the  Legislature.  At  our  late  session,  finding  that  it  was  utterly  hope- 
less to  attempt  the  smallest  resistance,  the  few  Federahsts  who  were  in 
the  Legislature  agreed  not  to  take  any  part  in  ivbat  was  passing  rclai- 
tive  to  national  affairs.  Accordingly,  most  of  them  did  not  vote  for 
Electors,  or  upon  any  of  the  measures  of  the  general  government 

"  Many  wise  and  good  men  view  the  course  pursued  by  the  Admin- 
istration as  you  do,  and  have  the  same  apprehensions ;  but  they  have  at 
present  no  influence,  and  make  no  noise.  They  take  a  moderate  share 
in  the  affairs  of  our  own  State,  and  are  respected  and  permitted  to  have 
some  share  in  the  management ;  and  they  will  undoubtedly  hereafter 
be  ready  to  render  more  extensive  serrice  when  they  perceive  the 
Mgns  of  the  times  favorable.  You  must  not,  however,  count  on  us : 
the  regeneration  must  be  general  and  complete  elsewhere  before  it 
reaches  ue.  I  am  myself  driven  in  great  raeaaure  from  an  active  part 
in  the  field  of  politics  by  an  appointment  to  our  Ef[uity  bench,  which 
was  as  unexpected  as  it  was  unsolicited,  from  om*  Democratic  Legisla- 
ture. Some  old  fl^iendships  with  a  number  of  the  Demociatic  leadern, 
which  existed  before  the  formation  of  parties,  and  some  difficulty  in 
electing  competent  men  (iu  their  estimation)  from  their  party,  pro- 
duced this  effect.  A  few  of  them,  professing  fnendohip,  questioned 
me  closely  as  to  the  extent  of  my  politics,  and,  upon  a  full  avowal  of 
Federal  principles,  they  declared  themselves  satisfied  with  my  frank- 
ness, though  not  with  my  principles ;  but  assured  me  that  politics  should 
not  influence  them  injudicial  elections. 

"  Your  two  speeches  do  honor  to  your  talents,  and  would  produce 
effect  wherever  the  head  of  Medusa  had  not  turned  men  info  stone. 
"  Yours,  very  truly, 

"  IIesht  W.  DESAusstiaE. " 

Mr.  Crafts  to  Mr.  Qdikct. 

"My  DEAR  Sir  — I  thank  lou  foi  the  communications  which  you 
have  been  so  good  as  to  make  to  me  from  Washington.  These  are 
truly  acceptable;  toi  li  n^  of  the  pio'JLiibei  party,  no  member  of 
Congress  from  tliib  State  wo  il  1 1  e  ituie  to  htld  correspondence  with 
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me.  All  the  information  we  get,  therefore,  from  them,  is  through 
their  friends  Iiere,  who  give  it  to  us  in  such  manner  as  they  please. 

"  I  do  not  permit  the  papers  you  send  me  to  remain  longer  in  my 
hands  than  to  admit  my  perusal  of  thera ;  they  ar^  then  circulated 
among  your  fiieniis  who  still  dare  to  call  themselves  Federalists,  of 
whom  there  yet  are  many.  This  is  onr  invariable  practice;  so  that 
the  information  you  give  to  one  of  us  is  rendered  useful,  and  is  highly 
acceptable  («  many. 

"  I  could  fill  a  sheet  if  I  were  to  convey  to  you  one  half  of  the  ea- 
eomium  whieh  is  hourly  passed  on  you  for  the  manly,  spirited,  and 
honorable  struggle  you  are  making  in  Congress  to  save  our  country. 
I  fear,  alas !  it  is  vain,  and  will  produoa  you  the  gratification  only  of 
having  deserved,  and  of  receiving,  the  high  approbation  of  those 
whose  good  opinion  you  desire. 

"  You  will  have  long  since  seen,  by  our  measures,  that  this  State  is 
as  a  parish  of  Virginia.  Her  politics  and  her  measures  govern  us  en- 
tirely, and  we  are,  as  I  believe,  perfectly  contented  to  rise  or  fall  with 
Vii^inia.  That  Virginia  politics  will  dissolve  this  TJnion  I  have  long 
since  predicted,  and  I  look  for  it  at  no  distant  day.  You  must  be  con- 
tented to  have  no  commerce,  or  yield  the  point  that  it  is  to  be  pro- 
tected by  the  Union,  and  you  must,  at  tlie  same  time,  protect  and 
defend  us,  or  this  Union  cannot  last  long.  I  do  not  believe  you  will 
consent  to  these  terms,  and  therefore  I  look  for  its  epeedy  dissolution. 
I  do  indeed  despair  of  the  Eepublic. 

"  I  beg  you  to  do  me  the  favor  to  offer  my  respect  and  regard  to 
Colonel  Pickering  and  Mr.  Lloyd,  and  to  believe  me,  with  sincere  re- 
gard and  respect,  your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

"W.    CEAt'TS." 

After  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  my  father  hastened  home 
and  received  a  moat  cordial  welcome  from  his  personal  and  po- 
litical friends.  The  brighter  prospects  which  the  removal  of  the 
Embargo  opened  to  commerce  were  attributed,  iu  a  great  degree, 
to  the  reclamations  which  he,  even  more  emplialically  than  the 
other  Federal  members,  had  made  against  that  mischievous 
measure,  and  to  the  force  of  his  representations  of  the  dangerous 
discontents  which  it  had  occasioned.  His  vacation  was  but  a 
short  one,  however,  as  the  extra  session  began  on  the  22d  of 
May.  Accordingly  he  left  Boston  on  the  I2th  of  that  month, 
and  proceeded,  as  rapidly  as  sloops  and  stage-coaches  could  caiTj 
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him,  to  Wasmngion,  by  the  way  of  Newport,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Baltimore.  As  this  session  was  to  be  but  brief,  his 
resolution  never  to  go  to  "Washington  ^ain  without  his  family 
did  not  attach  to  it.  His  jouroey  must  have  been  a  very  favor- 
able one,  as  he  was  only  nine  days  on  the  road,  arriving  at  his 
own  hired  house  on  the  21st.  The  next  day  he  took  his  seat  at 
the  opening  of  the  session,  it  being  the  first  Congress  of  Mr. 
Madison's  Administration.  From  hi^  letters  to  his  wife  I  extract 
the  following  sketches  of  his  opinions  anrl  doings. 

"  Mr,  Madison's  Message  is  modest  and  precise,  hut  smacks  a 
little  of  Jeffersonian  slang  in  sentiment  and  expression.  I  at- 
tended a  Presidential  levee  for  the  iirst  time.  It  was  crowded 
by  Federalists  and  Democrats,  old  opponents  and  new  converts. 
The  sovereign  lady  was  gi-acious;  and  it  was  a  subject  of  con- 
gratulation that  a  man-led  man  was  at  the  head  of  the  nation. 
Parties  will  take  a  curious  turn,  or  I  am  greatly  mistaken.  They 
charge  Mrs.  Madison  with  being  a  Federalist,  and  some  nomina- 
tions of  Mr.  Madison's  indicate  a  disposition  very  different  from 
that  of  his  predecessor." 

"  On  the  3d  of  June,  by  invitation  from  Judge  ■Washington, 
I  diced  at  Mount  Vernon,  with  sixteen  or  twenty  Federal  mem- 
bers of  Congi-ess.  The  Judge  was  extremely  pleasant  and  pohte. 
The  view  at  Mount  Vernon  is  much  more  beautiful  tlian  I  re- 
member it  when  we  visited  it  together  in  the  winter  of  1806. 
The  house  is  put  in  very  good  repair,  the  gai-dens  are  well  culti- 
vated, and  the  whole  in  sufficiently  good  order.  At  this  season 
of  the  year  the  scenery  is  indesciibably  interesting ;  there  is  a 
richness  of  foliage,  and  a  fulness  of  flower  and  herbage,  equal 
to  anything  I  ever  saw.  Although  things  are  not  trimmed  to 
the  precision  of  Mr.  Lymans  taste,  yet  nature  appears  in  a  wild, 
bureting  luxuriance,  and  there  is  an  air  of  unaffected  negligence, 
if  I  may  so  speak,  in  the  drapery  of  the  place,  that  wins  and 
fascinates.  You  see  that  it  might  be  improved  to  the  eye,  and 
yet  I  doubt  whether  the  attempt  might  not  injure  rather  than 
help  the  effect     At  least  these  were  my  thoughts. 

"I  had  considerable  conversation  with  "Washington's  old  ser- 
vant Billy,  whom  I  did  not  see  when  here  before.     The  old  slave 
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could  not.lalk  of  his  master  without  fears.  He  said  he  did  not 
think  he  was  ever  out  of  his  mind  for  two  hours  together,  and 
that  he  scarcely  ever  passed,  a  night  without  dreaming  of  him." 

Tliis  brief  session,  which  lasted  but  about  a  month,  was  marked 
by  no  debates  of  particular  interest,  and  my  father  took  very 
slight  part  in  them.  He  and  Mr.  Lloyd  continued  to  keep 
house  together,  and  they  were  joined  by  Benjamin  Pickman  of 
Salem,  whom  he  describes  as  his  "most  esteemed  and  amiable 
friend,  who  added  a  new,  instructive,  and  most  welcome  asso- 
ciate "  to  the  little  household.  Congress  adjourned  on  the  28th 
of  June,  when  he  hastened  home,  as  haafo  was  then,  and  spent 
the  summer  at  Quincy. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

1809-1811. 

-  Rejected  bt  Enblabd.  —  FuDEeAL  Dia- 
E        SD  Democratic  Ckaqrin.  —  Ms-  JlAiiisoB'a  Quarrel 
WIT     M      J    TcsoB,  Mb.  Eeskibe's  Succssaoji.  —  iln.  QujsCY  takes 

in    F  Washisotoh Speech  on  the  Jackson  Imeuoglio.  — 

The  a      is      n  of  Lodisiaba.  —  SrEECir  dpom  jt.  —  Divehsities  op 
S     Es  —  Correspondence  witii  Joas  Adahs. 

THE  quiet  whicli  marked  this  extra  session  was  chiefly  due 
to  tha  hopes  which  were  entertained  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Orders  in  Council,  in  consequence  of  what  was  known  at  the 
time  as  "  the  Erskine  Arrangement."  Mr.  Erskine,  the  British 
Minister  at  Washington,  of  whom  I  have  given  some  account  in 
a  previous  chapter,  heing  connected  with  this  countiy  by  his 
marriage  with  an  American  lady,  felt  a  natural  and  just  ambition 
to  be  the  means  of  reconciling  the  differences  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, in  bofh  of  which  he  had  so  deep  an  interest.  For  this  pur- 
pose, he  made  as  favorable  representations  aa  the  facts  would 
bear  out  of  the  better  dispositions  of  the  incoming,  compared  with 
those  of  the  outgoing.  Administration  towards  England,  to  Mr. 
Canniig  the  Secretaiy  for  Foreign  Aff-urs  and  suggested  a  new 
negotiation  Mi  Canninc;  in  reply  authouzed  him  to  olftr  as 
reparition  for  the  attack  on  the  Che  apeake  the  di&ivowal  of 
Admiral  Berkeley  s  orders  and  the  resloriton  ot  the  men 
proied  to  be  Amernin  oilizens  taken  out  of  that  vessel  If  this 
was  accepted  a.'i  satisfattory,  his  Majesty  as  an  act  ot  spon 
taneous  generosity,"  would  make  provision  for  the  families  of  the 
men  killed  at  the  time  of  the  outi-age.  But  no  mark  of  displeas- 
ure was  to  be  demanded  against  Admiral  Berkeley,  beyond  that 
manifested  in  his  recall  from  the  North  American  Station, — a 
mark  of  displeasure,  be  it  said  in  passing,  somewhat  mitigated  by 
his  appointment  to  another  and  higher  command  Thio  pie- 
limiiuiry  adjusted,  the  Orders  in   Council  would   be  rooked  as 
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toucIuQg  the  United  States,  on  couditwn  that  all  acts  of  Non- 
Inlereouree  and  of  ezclusion  of  public  ships  from  Amenoan  jjorts 
should  be  repealed  as  to  Eugland,  while  they  were  to  I'eraain  in 
force  as  to  France  and  lier  allies ;  and  that  British  men-of-war 
should  be  authorized  to  capture  any  American  ships  violnting  the 
Kon-Iutercouree  with  France  and  the  countries  adopting  her 
Decrees.  Mr.  Erakine  was  authorized  to  show  the  original  de- 
spatch to  the  American  government;  which,  however,  he  did  not 
do,  probably  in  the  belief  that  a  departure  from  the  lelter  of  his 
instructions  would  be  overlooked  by  his  superiors,  in  view  of  the 
great  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  both  nations  from  the 
i-estoration  of  commercial  intercourse.  Accordingly,  in  the  Ar- 
rangement, as  it  was  proclaimed  on  the  17th  of  April,  1809,  the 
proposition  for  a  provision  for  the  families  of  the  killed  on  board 
the  Chesapeake  did  not  contain  the  essential  clause  that  it  was 
"  an  act  of  spontaneous  generosity  "  on  the  part  of  the  King ;  the 
continuance  of  the  Non-Intercourse  with  France  was  left  to  be 
inferred ;  and  nothing  was  said  of  the  authority  lo  be  given  to 
British  ships  of  war  to  capture  American  vessels  violating  that 
Non-Intercourse.  The  Federalicta  believed  that  Mr.  Madison 
and  Mr.  Gallatin  well  knew  that  Mr.  Erskine  had  exceeded  his 
instructions,  and  that  they  liad  manipulated  the  young  diplomatist 
with  the  dexterity  of  old  politicians  lo  obtain  terms  whicli  should 
enable  them  to  fall  back  with  some  show  of  grace  from  their 
awkward  position,  —  that,  to  use  my  father's  figure  of  apeech, 
"the  old  pikes  had  been  more  than  a  match  for  the  young  dace." 
It  was  awkwardly  enough  dune,  however.  At  the  extra  session 
the  act  excluding  the  ships  of  both  belligerents  from  the  Ameri- 
can ports  was  repealed,  which  was  directly  in  violation  of  Mr. 
Erskine's  instructions,  and  another  continuing  the  Non-Inter- 
course Act,  but  permitting  trade  with  Great  Britain !  This 
strange  circumlocution  was  meant,  of  course,  to  continue  the 
Non-Ill iercourse  with  France  in  the  form  the  least  offensive 
to  that  mighty  power. 

The  general  joy  which  the  proclamation  of  the  Erskine  Ar- 
rangement in  April  had  spread  throughout  the  commercial  region 
was  Foon  damped  bj  the  news  that  llie  British  miuistiy  had 
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rejected  it  aa  uniullini  ized  bj  tlieir  instiuction'*  to  Mr.  Erskine, 
and  had  ten'-ured  him  eeveieiy  foi  making  it  Tecliiiically, 
thay  wPie  justified  in  this  action,  undoubtedly,  but  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  it  weie  a  wise  or  state&manhke  proceeding. 
England  would  gam  by  the  Airangpment  eifrjthing  she  de- 
manded, without  renouncing  the  rights  of  search  and  impress- 
ment. Its  acceptance  would  hate  pievented  the  ini  of  1812, 
and  bee-n  greatly  for  the  advantage  of  both  countre"  Its  re- 
jection Has  Idigely  oning,  probablj,  to  an  in&ult  ng  liause  which 
Mr  MidisoQ  insisted  upon  adding  to  the  one  viuiin^  anj  de 
mand  on  his  part  for  the  furthei  puniBhmpnt  of  Admiial  Beike- 
iey,  to  the  effect  thai,  nevertheless,  '  the  Piesident  was  not  the 
less  sens  blp  ot  the  justice  and  utilitj  of  suih  an  example  nor 
lesa  pei-sualed  th'»t  it  woull  beat  comport  with  whit  was  due 
fiom  his  Biilaanic  Majesty  to  hia  own  honor  '  The  King  was 
natuially  ind  jit  tly  offended  by  thii  affront  and  it  eeitainly  bid 
no  tendency  to  ptocure  the  ratification  ot  the  Aiiangement.  Be- 
side'' this  pioioeation,  howevei,  the  contempt  felt  lor  the  United 
States  IS  a  fiobting  power,  cau  ed  by  the  whole  course  ft  Mr 
Jeffei-son  a  Administiation  as  to  national  defence  an  1  by  the 
nolotioH-i  want  of  pieparation  for  wai  consequent  up  n  it  and 
Ihe  beliff  of  the  Biitish  meichants  ihat  ihe  monopolj  of  Euro 
pean  trade  which  oui  Embaigo  seemed  to  them  wai  more  piolit- 
able  than  the  tiade  wilh  Ameiica,  doubtless  helped  to  bung 
about  the  rejection  of  the  Ariangement  Mi  Madi  on  and  Mr 
Gallatin  weie  deeply  chagiined  at  this  failure  of  the  r  di;  lomatic 
stialegj,  and  jei  moie  by  the  disclosure  of  then  friendij  profes 
sions  towards  England,  which  followed  on  the  publication  of  Mr, 
Erskinf's  dcipatches 

On  tlie  0th  of  August,  President  Madison  issued  a  Proclama- 
tion recalling  that  of  thp  17ih  of  April,  which  had  announced  the 
Arrangement  The  Fedeiilista  were  cruelly  disappointed  by 
this  teimiiidtion  of  iheir  hopes  of  better  times,  while  the  Demo- 
crats weie  disgu-ted  at  wjiat  they  regarded  as  the  humiliating 
nature  of  the  advances  made  by  the  Administration  to  England. 
Having  in  vain  attempted  to  induce  Mr.  Erekine  to  withdraw 
or  qinlilj   his  -taleraenl  ,  the  President  seemed  deiermiued  lo 
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show  that  his  former  dispositions  towards  England  were  un- 
changed, bj  the  coolnesa  with  which  he  received  Mr.  Francis 
J.  Jackson,  who  was  sent  out  to  take  Mr.  Erskine's  place,  and 
the  obstacles  he  threw  in  the  way  of  the  new  Minister's  attempts 
at  a  fresh  settlement  of  difficulties.  He  accordingly,  very  soon 
aiVer  Mr.  Jackson's  arrival,  took  occasion  lo  find  fault  with  hia 
mode  of  transacting  business,  and  to  decline  any  further  inter- 
course with  him  excepting  by  writing.  Soon  afterwards  he  took 
exception  to  some  espressiona  of  Mr.  Jackson,  which  he  con- 
strued into  an  intimation  that  he  knew,  at  the  time  the  Arrange- 
roent  was  negotiating,  that  Mr.  Erskine  had  no  authority  to  make 
it.  Though  Mr.  Jackson  disclaimed  any  such  intention,  Mr. 
Madison  refused  io  accept  any  explanation,  discontinued  all  dip- 
lomatic intercourse  with  him,  and  demanded  his  recall  of  his 
government. 

This  was  the  state  of  aff^rs  when  the  firsi  regular  session  of 
the  Eleventh  Congress  approached.  About  the  beginning  of 
Novemher,  1809,  my  father,  accompanied  by  my  mother  and  two 
of  their  children,  set  out  for  Washington  in  his  own  carriage,  and, 
after  paying  visits  to  their  friends  in  New  York,  Princeton,  and 
Phihidelphia,  took  his  seat  at  the  opening  of  Congress  on  the 
27th  of  November.  The  hoiiBe  which  he  had  taken  for  the  win- 
ter was  one  of  the  block  called  "  The  Six  Buildings,"  then  the 
last  towards  Georgetown  on  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  Tills 
session,  the  first  in  regular  course  of  Mr.  Madison's  Administra- 
tion, did  not  open  in  the  hopeful  and  cheerful  spirit  which  had 
marked  the  extraordinary  one  in  May.  All  parties  were  out 
of  humor.  The  Madisonians  were  mortified  at  the  failure  of  the 
Erskine  Arrangement.  The  Federalists  were  sore  from  the  dis- 
appointment of  the  hopes  that  plan  had  excited.  And  the  Jef- 
fersonians  were  disgusted  at  the  departure  of  the  President  from 
the  temper  towards  England  of  their  great  chieftain,  and  from 
his  principles  and  poHcy.  It  was  of  the  first  importance  to  Mr. 
Madison  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  Congress  for  his  conduct  to- 
wards the  British  Minister,  that  being  the  measure  by  which  he 
hoped  to  retrieve  hia  damaged  popularity.  Accordingly,  a  joint 
resolution  was  moved  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Giles  of  Virginia,  on 
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the  5tli  of  December,  ippioiing  of  t!ie  lefiisal  of  the  Presidnnt 
to  hold  diplomatic  inteicourse  with  Mi  Jackson,  chanLteiizing 
the  expie-sions  of  the  letter  on  which  that  lefasal  lested  is 
"highly  indecorous  and  in&olent'  ,  (heir  lepelition,  aftei  the 
Presidents  denial  oi  anj  knowledge  ot  the  insuffiuency  of  Mr 
Erakine's  powers  as  "jet  more  insolent  and  afirontmg",  and  pro- 
nouncing tho  circular  addre=sed  by  Mr  Jackson  to  the  Buti=h 
Consuls,  informing  ihem  of  the  discontinuance  of  his  function^, 
"  a  yet  more  direct  and  aggravated  in'-nlt  to  tht,  Ameiican  peo- 
ple ajid  then  governraent,"  and  "an  insidious  attempt  to  excite 
their  resentments  and  distiuats  againat  then  own  go^einment, 
through  false  and  lallauous  disguises",  and  pledging  them 
selves  to  -tand  by  the  President  in  hia  refusal,  and  to  call  into 
action  the  whole  force  oi  the  nation  to  sustain  him  in  it,  if  neces- 
sary.    On  this  subject  Mr  Quincy  speika  as  follow-.  — 

"  To  mi  mind  the  comlosiona  drawn  from  his  (Ja(.kson's)  words 
were  artificiilly  forced,  and  the  charges  obviously  exig^erated  I 
deemed  misdf,  thereloie,  ctlled  upon  to  save  the  honor  ol  Congie'j'j 
and  the  nation  hv  doing  what  I  could  to  prevent  the  piss'ye  of  a 
resolution  n  hich  I  deemed  dishonorable  to  both  by  giving  pubhi.  sanii, 
tion  to  what  SLemi-J  to  me  fal'iehood 

"  On  the  2Sth  of  December  I  delivered  one  of  the  most  carefully 
wrought  and  studied  efforts  I  ever  uttered.  It  had,  of  course,  no  effect 
at  the  time,  and  will  probably  have  no  interest  in  the  fature,  the  oeca- 
won  being  persona!  and  temporary,  but  itwasan  attempt  to  remove 
the  opprobrium  of  uttering  for  political  purposes  what  to  my  mind 
was  false.  I  cannot  regret  it,  it  being,  in,  my  judgment,  one  of  the 
most  labored,  responsible,  and  powerful  of  my  efforts." 

This  SI       1  ompa     and  o     y     g    d    ha  m 

possible        nak    ext      tfm  ffl  giendaof 

its   logi    It  pti       a    a    e  "th  d  n     my  Iim 

Some  sp        e  IS    i  the  e      dium      d  a  e  all  fo 

which  1 1         oom 

"  It  is  proposed.  Sir,  that    hi  mn  a     mb        h        pres  n         e 

of  the  American  people,  thdptay        hpw        nd  n 

Btitutional  light,  tlie  image         h      w   d  h  n         ra    he 

dignity  of  its  legislative  du  h         k  ^    ^  a    m 

dividual  the  minjjled  language  of  indignation  and  reproach.     Not  sat- 
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isfled  ivitb  seeing  that  individual  pi-oliibitcd  tlie  exercise  of  Lis  official 
character,  we  are  inyited  to  pursuG  him  with  the  joint  terrors  of  legis- 
lative wrath;  couched  in  f^rms  selected  to  convey  opprobrium  and 
infix  a  stigma.  ' IndecoruTTi,'  'insolence,'  'affront,'  'more  insolence' 
'more  affront,' '  direct,  premeditated  insult  and  affront,' '  disguises,  falta- 
cious  and  false' ; — these  are  the  sttuns  we  are  called  upon  to  cast; 
these  fJie  wounds  we  are  about  to  in^ct.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  com- 
prise within  the  same  compass  more  of  the  spirit  of  wliatever  is  bitf^' 
in  invective  and  liumiliating  in  aspersion.  This  heaped-up  measure 
of  legislative  contumely  ia  prepared  for  whom?  For  a  private,  un- 
assisted, insulated,  uaallied  individual  ?  No,  Sir.  For  the  accredited 
Minister  of  a  great  and  powerful  sovereign,  whose  character  he  in  this 
country  represents,  whose  confidence  he  shares;  of  a  sovereign  who  is 
not  bound,  and  perhaps  will  not  be  disposed,  to  uphold  him  in  mis- 
conduct, but  who  is  bound  by  the  highest  moral  obligations,  and  by 
the  most  impressive  poUdcal  considerations,  to  vindicate  bis  wrongs, 
whether  they  affect  his  person  or  reputation,  and  to  take  care  that 
whatever  treatment  he  shall  receive  shall  not  exceed  the  measure  of 
justJce,  and,  above  all,  that  it  does  not  amount  to  national  indignity. 

"Important  as  is  this  view  of  these  resolutions,. it  is  not  their  most 
serious  aspect.  This  bull  of  anathemas,  scarcely  less  than  papal,  is  to 
be  fldminated  in  the  name  of  the  American  people  from  the  high 
tower  of  their  authority,  under  the  pretence  of  asserting  their  rights 
and  vindicating  their  wrongs.  What  will  that  people  say,  if,  after  the 
passions  and  excitements  of  this  day  shall  have  subsided,  they  shall 
find,  and  find  I  fear  they  will,  that  this  resolution  is  false  in  fact,  —  that 
a  falsehood  is  the  basis  of  these  aspersions  upon  the  character  of  a 
public  Mxnbter?  What  will  be  their  just  indignation  when  they  find 
national  embarrassment  multiplied,  perhaps  their  peace  gone,  their 
character  disgraced,  for  no  better  reason  than  that  you,  their  repre- 
sentatives, following  headlong  a  temporary  current,  insist  on  making 
assertions,  such  as  they  may  then,  and  I  believe  will,  realize  to  be  not 
authorized  by  truth,  under  circumstances  and  in  terms  not  warranted 
by  wisdom  ? 

"  Let  us  not  be  deceived.  It  is  no  slight  responsibility  which  this 
House  is  about  to  assume.  This  is  not  one  of  those  holiday  resolutions 
which  frets  and  fumes  its  hour  upon  the  stage  and  is  forgotten  forever. 
Very  different  is  its  character  and  consequences.  It  attempts  to  stamp 
dishonor  and  falsehood  on  the  forehead  of  a  foreign  minister.  If  the 
allegation  itself  be  false,  it  will  turn  to  plague  the  aecjiser.  In  ila 
train  will  follow  severe  retribution,  perhaps  in  war,  —  certainly  in  ad- 
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(litionai  einbarrassments,  — and  most  eertainlj  in,  worst  of  all,  the  loss 
of  that  SKiiiiiiient  of  self-esteem  whicU,  to  nations  as  well  as  inJividtials, 
is  t!ie  '[le.ul  of  great  price,'  wliieh  power  cannot  purchase  nor  gold 

"In  this  point  of  view  all  the  other  questions  which  have  heen  agi- 
tated ill  the  course  of  tliis  debate  dwindle  into  utter  insignificance. 
The  attack  or  defence  of  Administration,  the  detection  of  fault,  or 
even  the  i'X|)osure  of  crime,  are  of  no  Importance  when  brought  into 
coJipetitiuii  with  the  duty  of  rescuing  this  House  and  nation  from  the 
guilt  of  asi^rting  what  is  false,  and  making  that  fakeliood  the  basis 
of  outrage  and  virulence. 

"  I  have  thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  submitted  to  a  strict  and  minute  scruliny 
all  the  parls  of  this  correspondence  which  have  been  adduced  by  any 
one  in  support  of  the  fact  asserted  in  fliis  resolution.  This  course, 
however  irksome,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  adopt,  to  the  end  that  no 
exertion  of  mine  might  be  wanting  to  prevent  this  House  from  passing 
a  resolution  which,  in  my  apprehension,  is  pregnant  with  national  dis- 
grace and  utlier  innumerable  evila. 

"  But  kt  us  suppose,  for  one  moment,  that  the  fact  asserted  in  this  res- 
olution is  ti'ue,  —  that  the  insult  has  been  offered,  —  and  that  the  proof 
U  not  obscure  and  douhtfti!,  hut  certEun  and  clear.  I  aak,  is  it  wise,  is 
it  politic,  is  it  manly,  ftr  a  national  legislature  to  utter  on  any  occasion, 
particularly  against  an  individual,  invectives  so  full  of  contumely  and 
bittemesi!'  Shall  we  gain  anything  by  it?  Have  such  expressions  a 
tendency  to  strengthen  our  cause,  or  add  weight  and  respectability  to 
those  who  a*lvocafe  it?  In  private  life  do  men  increase  respect  or 
multiply  I  heir  friends  by  using  the  language  of  intemperate  abuse? 
Sudden  finger  may  be  an  excuse  for  an  individual.  Inability  to  avenge 
an  insult  may  afford  an  apology  to  him  for  resorting  to  these  woman's 
weapons.  But  what  can  excuse  a  nation  for  humiliating  itself  to  the 
use  of  such  vindictive  aspersions  1  Can  weplead  sudden  rage,  — we, 
on  whose  wraih  thirty  suns  have  gone  down?  Is  this  nation  prepared 
to  resort  for  apologies  to  its  weakness,  and  to  confess  that,  being  unable 
to  do  anything  else,  it  will  strive  to  envenom  its  adversary  with  the 
tongue?  But  our  honor  is  assailed.  Is  this  a  medicament  for  its 
wounds?  If  not,  why  engage  in  such  retaliatory  insults?  Which  ia 
best,  —  to  leave  the  British  monarch  at  bb  Ij  to  d  de  upon  the  con- 
duct of  his  Minister,  without  any  deduct  on  o  sj  n  pathy  on  account 
of  our  virulence,  or  to  necessitate  him  n  nea  u  n^,  out  justice,  to  put 
your  intemperance  in  the  scale  agaii   t  I  p     i  n  e?    Hailing  for 
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vev  the  woi-ld.    And  I  ask  gentlemen  to  con 
equivalent  for  a  constructive  insinuation. 

"  But  if  it  would  be  wise  and  politic  fo  refrain  from  uttering  this 
opprobrious  roaoludon  in  case  tbe  insnlt  was  gross,  palpable,  and  un- 
deniable, bow  mneh  more  wise  and  politic,  if  this  insult  be  only  dubi- 
ous, and  has,  at  best,  but  a  glimmering  existence  I  But  suppose  the 
assertion  contwned  in  this  resolution  be,  as  it  appears  to  many  minds, 
and  certainly  to  mine,  false,  I  ask,  What  worse  disgrace,  what  lower 
depth  of  infamy,  can  there  be  for  a  nation,  than  deliberately  to  assert  a 
falsehood,  and  to  make  that  falsehood  the  ground-work  of  a  graduated 
scale  of  atrocions  aspersions  upon  the  character  of  a  public  minister  ? 

"  But  this  resolution  was  devised  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  unan- 
imity. Is  there  a  man  in  this  House  who  believes  Jt  ?  Did  you  ever 
hear,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  language  of  reproach  and  of  insult  was  the 
signal  for  conciliation  ?  Did  you  ever  know  contending  parties  made 
to  harmonize  in  terms  of  insult,  of  reproach  and  contumely  V  No,  Sir. 
1  deprecate  this  resolution  on  this  very  account, — that  it  is  much  more 
like  the  torch  of  the  Furies  than  like  the  token  of  friendship.  Accord- 
ingl>,  it  has  had  the  efiect  of  enkmdhng  party  pa<^ons  in  the  House, 
which  had  begun,  in  some  degree,  to  bo  allajed  It  could  not  possibly 
be  otherwi'ie.  A  question  is  raised  concerning  a  oonstmclive  institt. 
Ol  all  topics  of  dispute,  those  relatH  e  to  the  meaning  of  terms  are 
most  likely  to  beget  diversity  and  obstinacy  in  opinion.  But  tiiis 
)'<  not  all  On  a  question  meielj  relative  to  the  construction  of  pai^ 
tieukr  expressions,  all  the  great  and  critical  lektions  of  the  nation 
have  been  discussed.  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  that  such  a  question  as 
this,  on  which  the  debate  has  been  thus  conducted,  could  be  productive 
of  anything  else  than  discord  and  contention  ? 

"  For  my  own  part,  1  have  purposely  avoided  all  reference  to  any 
of  the  great  questions  which  agitate  the  nation.  I  should  deem  my- 
self humiliated  to  discuss  tbem  under  a  resolution  of  this  kind,  which 
in  truth  decides  noticing  but  our  opinion  of  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Jack- 
son's language,  and  our  sense  of  its  nature ;  and  has,  strictly  speaking, 
nothinglodowithanyof  the  national  questions  which  have  been  drawn 
into  debate. 

"I  declare,  therefore,  distinctiy,  that  I  oppose  and  vote  against  this 
resolution  from  no  one  consideration  relative  to  Great  Britiun  or  the 
United  States,  —  from  none  of  friendship  or  animosity  to  any  one  man 
or  set  of  men,  —  but  simply  and  solely  for  this  one  reason,  that  in  my 
conception  the  assertion  contained  in  this  resolution  is  a  falscliood. 
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"  But  it  19  aaid  tliat  thia  resolution  must  be  taken  as  '  a  test  of  pa- 
triotism.' To  tliis  I  have  but  one  answer.  If  patriotism  ask  me  to 
assert  a  falsekood,  1  have  no  liesitation  in  telling  patriotism, '  I  am  not 
prepared  to  make  that  sacrifice.'  The  duty  me  owe  f*  our  country  is 
indeed  among  the  most  solemn  and  impressive  of  all  obligations.  Yet, 
high  as  it  may  be,  it  is  nevertheleSiS  subordinate  to  that  which  we  owe 
to  that  Being  with  whose  name  and  character  truth  is  identified.  In 
this  respect  I  deem  mj'self  acting,  upon  this  resolution,  under  a  higher 
responsibility  than  either  to  this  House  or  to  this  people." 

Among  my  father's  papers  ia  a  handsomely  printed  copy  of 
this  speech,  in  pamphlet,  of  whicli  he  gives  this  account;  — 

"  One  fiiot  concerning  this  speech  is  somewhat  curious.  While 
Jackson  was  under  the  anathema  of  Administration,  and  previous  to 
his  soling,  this  speech  was  privately  printed  in  New  Tork,  without  the 
name  of  place  or  printer,  and  never  circulated  in  this  country. 

"  A  copy  of  it  was  ^ven  to  me  by  a  Democratic  member  of  Congress, 
and  the  intimatiqn  given  ta  me  was  that  it  was  printed  at  the  expense 
of  Jackson,  and  taken  by  him  to  England  to  be  shown  to  his  govern- 
ment and  circulated  among  his  friends,  as  forming  his  defence  on  the 
charges  brought  against  him  by  our  Administration. 

"  Of  Jackson  personally  I  knew  nothing,  and  have  no  recollection 
of  ever  having  seen  him." 

Of  the  rest  of  the  session  he  speaks  in  the  following  terms :  — 
"By  the  rejection  of  Erskine's  arrangement  Non-Intercourse  was  re- 
vived, and  the  party  of  the  Administration  were  reduced  to  a  state  of 
absolute  distraction.  They  knew  not  what  to  do.  All  parties  were  dis- 
satisfled  with  the  restrictive  system,—  all  admitted  that  it  injured  ua 
more  than  it  did  Great  Britain.  But  pride  would  not  permit  them  to 
allow  that  the  policy  founded  on  its  efficiency  had  failed.  It  would  be 
an  acknowledgment  that  the  Federalists  had  triumphed.  The  violent 
spirits  declared  that  war  was  the  only  refuge  from  disgrace,  and  that, 
although  we  could  not  reach  Great  Britain  by  sea,  we  could  revenge 
and  save  our  unsullied  honor  in  Canada ;  and  now  for  the  first  time  the 
idea  of  vindicating  commercial  rights  by  the  invasion  of  the  Colonies 
began  seriously  to  be  agitated. 

"  But  such  projects  found  no  response  in  the  spirit  of  Madison.  To 
keep  as  near  as  possible  io  the  policy  of  Jefferson,  was  the  rule  of  his 
action,  —  to  keep  out  of  war,  not  offend  Bonaparte,  who  was  fJicn  ap- 
parently in  rapid  ascent  to  universal  empire,  by  any  coalescence  with 
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Great  Britain,  and  to  serve  his  demands  as  far  as  possible  without 
openly  aiding  his  designs.  But  Madison  did  not  hold  the  sceptre  of 
popular  despotism,  like  Jefferson.  He  could  not  bring  hb  followers 
into  rank  by  a  word ;  and,  without  attempting  to  guide  the  ear  of 
state,  he  threw  the  reins  upon  the  necks  of  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
and  left  the  leaders  to  extricate  the  nation  out  of  the  difficulties  in 
■which  it  was  inTolyed.  Accordingly  a  succession  of  schemes,  some 
mad,  soms  foolish,  all  incompatible  one  with  the  other,  constituted  the 
labors  of  both  Houses,  in  which  I  took  no  interest,  except  occasion- 
ally to  allow  their  absurdity  or  inadequacy  to  the  end  proposed.  As  to 
myself,  the  staslon  was  the  happiest  I  ever  spent  at  Washington.  My 
wife  and  two  of  my  family  were  with  me.  I  had  the  whole  house  to 
myself,  and  bad  the  members  of  Congress  frequently  to  dine  with  me. 
My  wife  was  the  ornament  and  attractjou  of  my  establishment.  She 
was  admired  for  her  manners  and  mind,  was  most  kindly  received  by 
Mrs.  Madison  at  the  palace,  and  enjoyed  the  society  and  friendship  of 
a  select  circle,  both  in  Washington  and  Georgetown,  among  whom 
were  the  fiimilies  of  Feter,  I^ee,  Teackle,  Smith,  Tayloe,  Cranch,  and 
a  few  others." 

The  following  letter  from  Chief  Justice  Marshall  shows  how 
fully  that  eniinent  man  shared  in  ibe  anxieties  and  the  forebod- 
ings of  the  Federal  party;  — 

"KiCBUOHD,  April  23,  ISIO. 

"  Dear  Sir  :  —  Permit  me  to  request  that  you  will  be  so  good  as  fo 
charge  yourself  with  the  enclosed  letter  to  Eev.  Mr.  Eliot. 

"  The  Federalists  of  the  South.participate  with  their  brethren  of  the 
North  in  the  gloomy  anticipations  which  your  late  elections  must  in- 
spire.* The  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Representatives  already  de- 
monstrate the  influence  of  those  elections  on  the  affairs  of  the  Union. 

"  1  had  supposed  that  the  late  letter  to  Mr.  Armstrong,  and  the  late 
sdzure  of  an  American  vessel,  simply  because  slie  was  an  American, 
added  to  previous  burnings,  ransoms,  and  confiscations,  would  have 
exhausted  to  the  dregs  our  cup  of  servility  and  degradation ;  but  these 
measures  appear  to  make  no  impression  on  those  to  whom  llie  United 
States  confide  their  destinies.     To  what  point  are  we  verging  ? 

"  With  very  much  respect  and  esteem,  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  ofae- 

"  J.  Mabshali.." 

•  At  the  Mnrch  elections  ElbriiigB  Gerry,  the  Democrntio  candidate,  had  been 
ohoEcn  Giiveraor  of  Massac husetts,  nnJ  in  New  Hampshire  John  Langdon  had 
defeated  (iovernor  Jeremiah  Smith. 
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Thia  turbulent  session  closed  about  midnight  on  tlie  lat  of 
May,  and  the  next  day  my  father  left  Washington  with  his  family 
for  Eoaton.  The  summer  was  spent  as  usual  at  Qiiincy.  It 
Boon  passed  away,  and  I  find  scarcely  any  record  of  il  left.  Not- 
withstanding his  resolution  of  never  going  to  Washington  again 
unless  accompanied  by  his  family,  my  father  was  obliged  lo  fore- 
go their  society  during  the  session  of  1810-11.  Of  his  personal 
an-angements  he  gives  this  account :  — 

"  On  the  2Gtliof  November,  1810,  in  company  irith  Colonel  Timothy 
Pickering,  I  took  the  stage,  and,  travelling  by  the  way  of  Hartford  and 
the  usual  route,  reached  Washington  and  took  my  seat  in  Congri^s  on 
the  5th  of  December.  I  took  a  room  at  Coyle's  boarding-house.  I  had 
my  own  servant,  and  was  as  happily  established  as  possible  when  sepa- 
rated from  my  family.  I  visited  as  little  as  possible,  and  never  except 
under  a  sense  of  obligation,  devoting  my  whole  time  to  the  business  of 

The  se^-ion  of  ISIO  11  wi^  a  memii  ible  one  m  the  hi=torj 
of  the  United  Slates  Tien  was  c  tnbhshed  the  piecedtnt  for 
the  election  of  States  out  of  territoiy  foieign  to  the  oiiginal  do- 
main of  the  nxtion,  acquued  through  puicbase  or  conqtieit,  by 
the  meie  act  ( f  Congress  without  lecourse  to  the  people  m  their 
sovereign  capacity,  which  delii  ered  o^  er  the  political  destiny  of 
the  nation  foi  fifty  years  mto  the  hands  of  the  slavehnlder-i  It 
Has  also  a  memorable  epoch  m  myfUher'i  life  The  earnest 
and  impassioned  resistance  he  opposed  to  that  fateful  measure, 
the  disastroua  consequences  of  which  he  foiesaw  and  foietold,  is 
perhaps  the  pitt  of  his  public  life  which  is  the  mo'it  geneially 
known  It  has  been  pii ti(,ularly  recalled  to  mind  ^mce  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion,  ind  his  doct  mes  have  been  quoted, 

—  sometimes  with  an  approbation  I  am  suie  they  do  not  deier^e, 

—  on  both  sides  of  the  AtHntie,  as  identical  with  tho  e  of  the 
Secession,  and  as  juatifying  and  sustaining  it  In  order  th^t  my 
readers  maj  judge  for  themselves  whether  or  not  he  i*  justly  ob- 
noxious to  this  satire  in  disguise,  I  shall  lay  before  them  the  most 
material  portions  of  his  famous  speech  on  this  subject.  It  was 
delivered  on  the  lith  of  January,  when  the  Enabling  Act  was 
tefore  the  House  on  ifs  final  passage. 
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"  Mr.  Speaker,  —  I  address  you,  Sir,  with  an  anxiety  and  distress  of 
mind  *itl>  me  wlioUy  unprecedented.  The  friends  of  this  bill  seem  to 
consider  it  as  the  exereiae  of  a  common  power,  as  an  ordinary  affair,  a 
mere  municipal  regulation  which  they  expect  to  see  pass  without  other 
questions  than  those  concerning  details.  But,  Sir,  the  principle  of  this 
bill  materially  affects  the  libertjea  and  rights  of  flie  whole  people  of 
the  United  States.  To  me  it  appears  that  it  would  justify  a  revolution 
in  this  country,  and  that  in  no  great  length  of  time  it  may  produce  it. 
When  I  see  the  zeal  and  perseverance  with  which  this  bill  has  been 
uiged  along  its  parliamentary  path,  when  I  know  the  local  interests 
and  associated  projects  which  combine  to  promote  its  success,  all  op- 
position to  it  seems  manifestly  nnav^ling.  I  am  almost  tempted  to 
leave,  without  a  struggle,  my  country  to  its  fatfl.  But,  Sir,  while  there 
is  life,  there  is  hope.  So  long  as  the  fatal  shaft  has  not  yet  sped,  if 
Heaven  so  will,  the  bow  may  he  broken,  and  the  vigor  of  the  mischief- 
meditating  arm  withered.  If  thei-e  be  a  man  in  this  House  or  nation 
who  cherishes  the  Constitution  under  which  we  are  assembled  aa  the 
chiefstayof  hishope,aa  the  light  which  is  destined  to  gladden  his  own 
day,  and  to  soften  even  the  gloom  of  the  grave  by  the  prospect  it  sheds 
over  his  children,  I  fall  not  behind  hun  in  such  sentiments.  I  ivill  yield 
to  no  man  in  attachment  to  this  Constitution,  in  veneration  to  the  sages 
who  laid  its  foundations,  in  devotion  to  those  princlplia  which  form  its 
cement  and  constitute  its  proportions.  What  then  most  be  my  feelings  ? 
What  ought  to  be  the  feelings  of  a  man  cherishing  such  sentiments, 
when  he  sees  an  act  contemplated  which  lays  ruin  at  tlie  root  of  all 
these  hopes  ?  —  when  he  sees  a  principle  of  action  about  to  be  usurped 
before  the  operation  of  which  the  bands  of  this  Constitution  are  no 
more  than  flax  before  the  fire,  or  stubble  before  the  whirlwind'/ 
When  this  bill  passes,  such  an  act  is  done,  and  such  a  principle 
usurped, 

"Mr.  Speaker,  There  is  a  great  rule  of  human  conduct  which  he  who 
honestly  observes  cannot  err  widely  from  the  path  of  hia  sought  duty. 
It  is,  to  be  very  Bcrupulotia  concerning  the  principles  you  select  as  the 
test  of  your  rights  and  obligations,  to  be  very  faithful  in  noticing  the 
result  of  their  application,  and  to  be  very  fearless  in  tracing  and 
exposing  their  immediate  effects  and  distant  consequences.  Under 
the  sanction  of  this  rule  of  conduct,  I  am  compelled  to  declare  it  as 
ray  deliberate  opinion,  that,  if  this  bill  passes,  the  htmda  of  this  Union  are 
virlvaUi/  dissolved,-  that  the  Stales  which  compose  it  are  free  fiom  their 
moral  obligations,  and  that,  aa  it  laill  be  tlie  right  of  all,  so  it  mill  be  the 
duty  of  some,  to  prepare  definitely  for  a  separation;  amicaUi/  if  they 
eon,  violently  if  they  must 
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"[Mr,  Qoiticy  was  here  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Poind exfer,  Delegate 
from  the  Mississippi  Territory,  for  the  words  in  Italics.  After  it  was 
decided,  upon  an  appeal  to  the  Houae,  that  Mr.  Quincy  was  in  order 
he  proceeded.] 

"I  rejoice,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  result  of  this  appeal.  Not  from  any 
personal  considerations,  bnt  from  the  respect  paid  to  the  essential  rights 
of  the  people  in  one  of  their  representatives.  When  I  spoke  of  the 
separation  of  the  States  as  resulting  from  the  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion contemplated  in  this  bill,  I  spoke  of  it  as  a  necessity  deeply  to  be 
deprecated ;  but  as  resulting  from  causes  so  certain  and  obvious  as  to 
he  absaliifcly  inevitable  when  the  effect  of  the  principle  is  practically 
experienced.  It  is  to  preserve,  to  guard,  the  Constitution  of  my  coun- 
try, that  I  denounce  this  attempt.  I  would  rouse  the  attention  of  gen- 
tlemen from  the  apathy  with  which  they  seem  beset.  These  observa- 
tions are  not  made  in  a  corner ;  there  is  no  low  intrigue ;  no  secret 
machination.  I  am  on  the  people's  own  ground;  to  them  1  appeal 
concerning  their  own  rights,  their  own  liberties,  their  own  intent,  in 
adopting  this  Constitution.  The  voice  I  have  uttered,  at  which  gentle- 
men startle  with  such  agitation,  is  no  unfriendly  voice,  I  intended  it 
as  a  voice  of  warning.  By  this  people  and  by  the  event,  if  this  bill 
passes,  I  am  willing  to  be  judged  whether  It  be  not  a  voice  of  wisdom. 

"  I  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  first  clause  of  this  paragraph  has 

been  read  with  all  the  auperciliouBness  of  a  grammarian's  triumph, 

'  New  Slales  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress  into  this  Union,'  —  accom- 
panied with  this  most  consequential  inquiry,  '  Is  not  this  a  new  State 
to  be  admitted?  and  is  not  here  an  express  autliorityV  I  have  no 
doubt  this  ia  a  full  and  satisfactory  argument  to  every  one  who  is  con- 
tent with  the  mere  colors  and  superficies  of  things.  And  jf  we  were 
now  at  the  bar  of  some  stall-fed  justice,  the  inquiry  would  insure  vic- 
tory to  the  maker  of  it,  to  the  manifest  delight  of  constables  and  suit- 
ors of  his  court.  But,  Sir,  we  are  now  before  the  tribunal  of  the  whole 
American  people,  reasoning  concerning  their  liberties,  their  rights, 
th  ■  C  n  uti  n  These  are  not  to  be  made  the  victims  of  the  in- 
e  tabl  bs  ur  y  of  general  terms,  nor  the  sport  of  verbal  ci  iticism 
The  qu  n  is  nceming  iJu:  intent  of  the  American  people,  the  pn>- 
pn  rs  he  Id  United  States,  when  they  agreed  to  this  aiticie 
D      ona  nd    pelling-booka  are  here  of  no  authority       Nuther 

J  h  n  n  W  Iker, nor  Webster,  nor  Dilworth,  has  any  voice  in  this 
ma  te  S  r,  the  question  concerns  the  proportion  of  power  reserved 
by  this  Constitution  to  every  State  in  this  Union.     Have  the  three 
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branches  of  this  government  a  right  at  will  to  weaken  and  outweigli 
the  intiuence  respectively  secured  to  eacli  &tate  in  this  compact  by 
introducing  at  pleasure  new  pirtners  situate  beyond  the  old  limitfl 
of  the  United  States?  The  question  has  not  relation  merely  to  New 
Orleans.  The  great  objection  is  to  the  piinuple  of  the  bill.  If  this 
principle  be  admitted,  the  whole  space  oi  Louisiana  —  greater,  it  is  said, 
than  the  entire  extent  of  the  old  United  States  —  will  be  a  mighty  thea^ 
tro  in  which  this  government  asauinea  the  right  of  exercising  this  un- 
paralleled power.  And  it  wiU  be  --  there  is  no  concealment,  it  is  in- 
tended to  be  — exercised.  Nor  will  it  stop  until  the  very  name  and 
nature  of  the  old  partners  be  overwhelmed  by  new-comers  inffl  the 
confederacy.  Sir,  the  question  goes  to  the  very  root  of  the  power  and 
influence  of  the  present  members  of  tliis  Union. 

"  But,  says  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr  Khea),  '  These  peo- 
ple have  been  seveii  years  citizens  of  the  United  States.'  I  deny  it. 
Sir.  As  citizens  of  New  Orleans,  or  of  Louisiana,  they  never  have  been, 
and  by  the  mode  proposed  they  never  will  be,  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  They  may  be  ^rt  upon  us  for  a  moment,  but  no  real  cement 
can  grow  from  such  an  asociatlon.  What  the  real  situation  of  the 
inhabitants  of  those  fordgn  countries  is,  I  shaU  have  occasion  to  show 
^^ently.  But,  says  the  same  gentleman, '  If  I  have  a  farm,  have  not 
I  a  right  to  purchase  another  farm  in  my  neighborhood  and  settle  my 
sons  upon  it,  and  In  time  admit  them  to  a  share  in  the  management  of 
iny  household?'  Doubtless,  Sir.  But  are  these  cases  parallel ?  Are 
the  three  branches  ot  this  government  owners  of  this  larra  called  the 
United  States?  I  desire  to  thank  Lleaven  they  are  not.  I  hold  my 
life,  liberty,  and  property,  and  the  people  of  the  State  from  which  1 
have  the  honor  to  be  a  representative  hold  theirs,  by  a  better  tenure 
than  any  this  national  government  can  give.  Sir,  I  know  your  virtue. 
And  I  thank  the  Great  Giver  of  every  good  gift,  that  neither  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee,  nor  his  comrades,  nor  any  nor  all  the  mem- 
bera  of  this  House,  nor  of  the  other  branch  of  the  legislature,  nor  the 
good  gentleman  who  lives  in  the  palace  yonder,  nor  all  combined,  can 
touch  thrae  my  essential  righfa,  and  those  of  my  Mends  and  constit- 
uents, except  in  a  Uraited  and  prescribed  form.  Ho,  Sir.  We  hold 
these  by  the  laws,  customs,  and  principles  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts.  Behind  her  ample  shield  we  find  refuge  and  feel  safety. 
I  b(^  gentlemen  not  to  act  npon  the  principle  that  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetta  is  their  farm. 
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"  The  immoLtal  leader  of  our  Eevolutiou,  in  liis  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  tliB  old  Coiigreaa,  writteii  aa  President  of  the  Convention  which 
formed  this  eompact,  thus  speata  on  this  subject :  'It  is  at  all  times  dif- 
ficult to  draw  with  precision  the  line  Iietween  thoso  rights  which  must 
be  surrendered  and  those  which  may  be  reserved ;  and  on  the  pres- 
ent occasion  this  difficulty  was  increased  by  a  difference  among  Ike 
setieitU  Slates  tia  to  Ihdr  dtuatiim,  extent,  Jialils,  and  partictdar  interests. 
The  debates  of  that  period  will  show  that  tha  effect  of  the  slave  votes 
upon  the  political  influence  of  thia  part  of  the  counti'j,  and  the  antici- 
pated variation  of  the  weight  of  power  to  the  West,  were  subjects  of 
great  and  just  jealousy  to  some  of  the  best  patriots  in  the  Northern 
and  Eastern  States.  Suppose,  tlien,  that  it  had  been  distinctly  fore- 
seen, that,  in  addition  to  the  effect  of  this  weight,  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  a  world  beyond  the  MisBissippi  was  to  be  brought  into  this  and 
th.e  oiler  branch  of  the  Legislature  to  form  our  laws,  control  our 
rights,  and  de.'ida  oar  destiny.  Sir,  can  it  be  pretended  that  the  pa- 
triots of  tJiat  day  mould  for  oivo  moment  have  listened  to  it  ?  They 
were  not  madmen.  They  had  not  taken  degrees  at  the  hospital  of 
idiocy.  They  knew  the  nature  of  man  and  the  effect  of  his  combina- 
tions  in  political  societies.  They  knew  that  when  the  weight  of  par- 
ticular sections  of  a  confederacy  was  greatly  unequal,  the  resulting 
power  would  be  abused  |  that  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  man  to  ex- 
ercise it  with  moderation.  The  very  extravagance  of  the  intended 
use  is  a  condusive  evidence  against  the  possibility  of  the  grant  of 
such  a  power  as  is  here  proposed.  IVTiy,  Sir,  I  have  already  heard  of 
six  States,  and  some  say  there  will  be  at  no  great  distance  of  time 
more.  I  Iiave  also  heard  that  the  mouth  of  the  Oliio  will  be  far  to 
the  East  of  the  centre  of  tlie  contemplated  empire.  If  the  bill  is 
passed,  the  principle  is  recognized.  All  the  rest  are  mere  questions 
of  expediency.  It  is  impossible  such  a  power  could  be  granted.  Jt 
was  not  for  these  men  that  our  fathers  fought.  It  was  not  for  them 
this  Constitution  was  adopted.  You  have  no  authority  to  throw  the 
rights  and  liberties  and  property  of  this  people  into  '  Hotch-pot'  with 
the  wild  men  on  the  Missouri,  nor  with  the  mixed  though  more  re- 
spectable race  of  Anglo -Hispano-Gallo-Americans  who  bask  on  the 
sands  in  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 

"  I  will  add  only  a  few  words  in  relation  to  the  moral  and  political 
consequences  of  usurping  this  power.  I  have  said  that  it  would  he  a 
virtual  dissolution  of  the  Union  ;  and  gentlemen  express  great  sensi- 
bility at  the  expression.     But  tiic  true  source  of  terror  is  not  the  dec- 
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laratioB  I  have  made,  but  the  deed  you  proposo  la  tl  tre  i  moril 
pi'inciple  of  public  law  better  settled,  or  more  conl  jrraible  to  the  pliin 
eat  stiggeations  of  reason,  than  that  the  violation  ol  a  eontiact  b/  one 
of  the  partiea  may  be  considered  as  exempting  the  other  fiom  ita  ob- 
LgaUoDB  ?  Suppose  io  private  life  thirteen  form  a  paitnership  and 
ten  of  them  undeitalte  to  admit  a  new  pai-tner  without  the  toncur 
rence  of  the  other  three,  would  it  not  be  at  tht  r  opt  on  to  abindon 
the  partnership  after  so  palpable  an  infringement  of  tlieir  rights? 
How  much  more  in  the  politioal  partnership,  where  the  admission  ot 
new  associates  without  previous  authority  is  so  pregnint  with  obvious 
dangers  and  evils !  Again,  it  is  settled  as  a  prmtiple  of  morality 
amonff  writers  on  public  law,  that  no  person  can  be  obliged  bejond  his 
intenr  at  the  time  of  the  contract.  Now  who  believes,  who  dires  as 
serf,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  people,  when  thej  adopted  tbs 
Constitution,  to  assign  eventually  to  New  Orleans  and  Lomsiani  a 
portion  of  their  political  power,  and  to  invest  all  the  people  those 
extensive  regions  might  hereafter  contdn  with  an  authontj  over 
themselves  and  then-  descendants  ?  When  you  throw  the  weight  of 
Louisiana  into  tiie  scale,  you  destroy  the  political  equipoise  eontem 
plated  at  the  time  of  forming  the  contract.  Can  any  man  ventuie  to 
affirm  that  the  people  did  intend  such  a  comprehension  as  you  now  by 
construction  give  it  ?  Or  can  it  be  concealed  that  beyond  its  fmr  and 
acknowledged  intent  such  a  compact  has  no  moral  force  ?  If  gentie- 
men  are  bo  alarmed  at  the  bare  mention  of  the  consequences,  let  them 
abandon  a  measure  which  sooner  or  later  wlU  produce  them.  How 
long  before  the  seeds  of  discontent  will  ripen,  no  man  can  foretell. 
But  it  ia  the  part  of  wisdom  not  to  multiply  or  scatter  them.  Do  you 
upp  th  pe  pi  f  tl  Northern  and  Atlantic  States  will  or  ought 
to  1  k  w  th  pat  n  e  and  see  Eepresentativea  and  Senators  from 
th  Kdr  anlMsBuri  pouring  themselves  upon  this  and  the 
oth  fl  m  na^  ng  the  concerns  of  a  sea-board  fifteen  hundred 
ml  at  le.Bt  £■  m  th  residence,  and  having  a  preponderancy  in 
n  1  (  whi  h  n  t  tutionally  they  could  never  have  been  ad- 
mitted ?  I  have  no  hesitation  upon  this  point.  They  neither  will  see 
it  nor  ought  to  see  it  with  content.  It  is  the  part  of  a  wise  min  to 
Ibresee  danger  and  to  hide  himself.  This  great  usurpation,  which 
creeps  into  this  House  under  the  plausible  appearance  of  giving  con 
tent  to  that  important  point,  New  Orleans,  starte  up  a  gigantic  power 
to  control  the  nation.  Upon  the  actual  condition  of  things  theie  is, 
there  can  be,  no  need  of  concealment.    It  is  apparent  to  the  bhndest 
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3,  and  conformable  to  the  aiknowlcdged 
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principles  of  the  Constitution,  the  sceptre  of  power  in  this  country  ia 
passing  towards  the  northwest.  Sir,  there  is  to  this  no  ohjection. 
The  right  belongs  to  that  quarter  of  the  country :  enjoy  it.  It  is 
yours.  Use  the  powers  granted  aa  you  please.  But  take  care  in  your 
haste  after  effectual  dominion  not  to  overload  the  scale  by  heaping  it 
■with  these  new  acquisitions.  Grasp  not  too  eagerly  at  your  purpose. 
In  your  speed  after  uncontrolled  sway,  trample  not  down  this  Constitu- 
tion. Already  the  old  States  sink  in  the  estimation  of  members 
when  brought  into  comparison  with  these  new  countries.  We  have 
been  t«ld  that  '  Neio  Orleans  wan  tJie  most  important  pomt  in  the 
Union.'  A  place  out  of  the  Union  the  most  important  place  within 
it !  We  have  been  asked,  '  Wliat  are  some  of  llie  smiU  Slates  when 
compared  iBiik  the  Mississippi  Territory  ? '  The  gentleman  from  that 
Territory  (Mr.  Poinde"cter)  spoke  the  other  day  of  the  Mississippi 
as  '0/  a  high-j-oad  betiieen'  —  good  heavens  I  between  what,  Mr. 
Speaker  ?  —  why, '  iJie  Eastern  and  Western  Slates.'  So  that  all  the 
northwestern  territoues  all  the  countries  once  the  extreme  western 
boundary  of  our  UniLU,  ore  herealter  to  be  denominated  Eastern 
Slates .' 

"  New  States  are  intended  to  be  formed  beyond  the  Mississippi. 
There  is  no  limit  to  men's  imaginations  on  this  subject  short  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Columbia  River.  When  I  said  that  the  bill  would  justify  a 
revolution,  and  would  produce  it,  I  spoke  of  its  principle  and  its  prac- 
tical (.onsequenLO  To  this  principle  and  those  consequences  I  would 
call  the  attention  of  this  House  and  nation.  If  it  be  about  to  intro- 
duce a  condition  of  things  absolutelv  insupportabi  't  bee  m  wi 
and  hone-it  men  to  anticipate  th         1        d  t    w  d  p    p        fh 

people  agamst  the  event.     I  h  hes  t  t  fh        bj     t      Th 

e\tension  of  this  principle  to  th     bt  t  t     pLt  d   bej     d  th 

MiBBiBSippi  cannot,  mill  not,  a  d      ght      t  t     b     bo  A  d  th 

sooner  th"  people  contemplate  th  d  bl  It   th    b  tte 

the  moie  likely  that  convuls         mjbpre       tdti  hp 

that  the  evils  may  bo  palliated  ra      d 

"  Mr.  SpeaJter,  what  is  this  hb  rtj     f  wh    h        m     h  I  ?    I 

it  to  walk  about  this  earth,  to  b      th    thi  dtoprtvk    th        m 

mon  blessings  of  God's  providence  ?  The  beasts  of  the  field  and  the 
birds  of  the  air  unite  with  us  in  such  privileges  as  these.  But  man 
boasts  a  purer  and  more  ethereal  temperature.  ITis  mind  grasps  in  its 
view  the  past  and  future  as  well  as  the  present.  We  live  not  for  our- 
selvia  alone.     That  which  we  call  liberty  is  that  principle  on  which 
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the  essential  seenrity  of  our  political  condition  depends.  It  results 
from  the  limitations  of  our  political  system  prescribed  in  tlie  Constitu- 
tion. Tliese  limitations,  so  long  aa  tley  are  faithfully  observed,  main- 
tain order,  peace,  and  safety.  When  they  are  violated  in  essential 
particulars,  all  the  ooneurrent  spheres  of  authority  rash  against  each 
other  i  and  disorder,  derangement,  and  convulsion  are  sooner  or  later 
the  necessary  consequences. 

"  With  respect  to  this  love  of  our  Union,  concerning  which  so  much 
sensibility  is  expressed,  I  have  no  fear  about  analyzing  its  nature. 
There  is  in  it  nothing  of  mystery.  It  depends  upon  tbe  qualities  of 
that  Union,  and  it  resulfa  from  its  effects  upon  our  and  our  country's 
happiness.  It  is  valued  for  '  that  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss,' 
which  it  enables  us  to  realize.  It  grows  out  of  the  affections,  and  has 
not,  and  cannot  be  made  to  have,  anything  universal  in  its  nature. 
Sir,  I  confess  it,  the  first  public  love  of  my  heart  is  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts.    There  is  my  fireside,  there  are  the  tombs  of  my 


'  Low  lies  that  land,  yet  blest  with  fruitfal  stores  ; 
Strong  are  her  sons,  though  rocky  are  her  shores ; 
And  none,  ah  !  none  so  losolj  to  my  sight. 
Of  all  the  lands  which  heaven  o'ei'spreails  with  light.' 
"  The  love  of  this  Union  grows  out  of  this  attachment  to  my  native 
soil,  and  is  rooted  in  it.     I  cherish  it  because  it  affords  the  best  exter-' 
nal  hope  of  her  peace,  her  prosperity,  her  independence.     I  oppose 
this  bill  from  no  animosity  to  the  people  of  New  Orleans,  but  from 
the  deep  conviction  that  it  contains  a  principle  incompatible  with  the 
liberties  and  safety  of  my  country.     I  have  no  concealment  of  my 
opinion.     The  bill,  if  it  passes,  is  a  death-blow  to  the  Constitution.     It 
may  afterwards  linger,  but,  lingering,  its  fate  will  at  no  very  distant 
period  be  consummated." 

To  his  wife  he  wrote  as  follows  at  the  time :  — 
"I  answered  my  purpose  fully.  The  House  were  so  an-cstcd  by  my 
boldness  that  they  heard  me  throughout,  and  Poindexter  has  made  my 
position  so  prominent  that  I  have  no  fear  but  that  the  nation  will  do 
the  same.  This  I  deera  in  principle  and  consequences  the  most  , 
important  question  that  has  ever  been  decided.  If  the  people  in  onr 
part  of  the  Union  are  tame  on  this  question,  they  deserve  to  be  what 

they  will  be,  slaves,  and  to  no  \ery  desirable  masters 

"Tou  have  no  idea  how  these  Southern  dem^c^ues  tremble  at  thu 
word  'separation'  from  a  Northern  man,  and  yet  they  are  riding  the 
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Allantic  States  like  a  niglitmare.  1  shall  not  fail  to  make  their  eara 
tingle  with  it,  whenever  they  attempt,  as  in  this  instance,  grossly  to 
violate  the  Constitution  of  my  country.  Some  of  them  were  so  out- 
rageous that  they  talked  of  a  halter  for  your  husband ;  but  upon  the 
whole  they  have  concluded  to  give  me  a  reprieve  until  my  'consljtu- 
enta '  put  on  the  noose. 

"My  landlord,  Mr.  Coyle,  came  home  the  other  day  and  told  me  a 
clerk  in  one  of  the  public  officea  had  asked  him  how  I  behaved  in  hia 
house ;  for  that  one  of  the  Maraa<;huaetts  Democratic  delegation  told  him 
that  he  thought  I  was  chazy,  adding  that  it  teas  a  complainl  to  which 
mi/ family  icas  subject.  I  told  Mr.  Coyle  t»  tell  that  clerk  lo  read  my 
speech,  and  he  must  agree  at  least  that  there  was  great  method  in  my 
madness. 

"  Such  are  the  poor  tricks  of  men  ignorant  of  the  rights  which  belong 
to  public  debate,  and  foi^etful  of  what  a  public  man  owes  not  only 
to  himself  and  his  country,  but  to  posterity.  I  know  not  how  what  I 
have  said  will  be  received  by  my  constituents.  I  know  how  it  ought  to 
be.  But  the  case  is  my  own.  I  judge  not.  ....  The  view  I  took  of 
that  question  is  not  denied  to  be  new  here ;  and  had  it  not  to  resist  all 
the  force  of  Administration,  powerful  local  interests,  and  temporary 
projects  deeply  interesting  to  the  men  in  power,  I  have  little  doubt  it 
■would  have  been  succeBsful.  With  the  people,  and  in  future  time,  I 
have  no  question  it  will  be  duly  appreciated." 

The  bill  passed  the  next  day,  January  IStli,  by  a  vote  of 
Beventy-aevea  yeas  to  thirty-six  nays. 

Mr.  Hildi-eth,  in  his  History  of  the  United  States,  pronounces 
the  declar  — 

passes,  th     bo  d  U 

States  wh  m  m 


Q 

■he  United  States,  Vol,  III.  p.  236. 


and  that. 

to  pi-epa- 

violently 

on  the  fl( 

ever  this 

ment  to  j 

the  sece5> 

preached 

•  IliWretJi'e  ffi. 
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Constitution  contained  wltiiin  ifsplf  au  inherent  and  indefeasible 
right  of  any  member  of  the  Union  to  withdraw  from  it  at  pleas- 
ure. He  affirmed  only  that  when  the  Constitution  waa  flagrantly 
violated  in  the  interest  of  a  particular  section  of  the  country  and 
of  a  fatal  and  encroaching  institution,  incompatible  ivith  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  whole  nation,  the  moral  obligation  to 
m  ce'*s  f 


D 


Q 


ff  D 

Q 


1811,  sayST  — 

"It  [the  speech]  ia  in  my  opinion  a  very  honorable  monument  of 
your  fame,  and  proves  as  well  the  correctne^  of  your  prospective  views 
of  the  destiny  of  your  ill-fated  country  aa  of  the  force  and  eloquence 
by  wliich  you  are  capable  of  unfolding  them.  The  time  will  coma 
when  that  speech  will  be  regarded  as  prophecy,  and  when  those  who 
are  infected  by  the  apathy,  or  dismayed  by  the  calamities,  of  the  times, 
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will  hhish  at  tlie  reflection  of  Laving  witliheld  from  you  a  more  coi'dial 
and  animating  support." 

Jolin  Lowell  of  Eostoa  writes,  under  date  of  February  13th, 
1811:  — 

"The  boldnesa  of  jour  speech,  while  it  has  called  forth  the  most  vir- 
ulent abuse  from  the  Democratic  party,  and  cowardly  disapprobatJon 
from  Eome  of  your  early  feeUe  Federal  friends,  will  do  you  more  credit 
with  posterity  than  any  effort  of  your  mind  which  you  have  heretofore 
made." 

In  tlie  height  of  the  excitement  oceasioned  by  his  speech,  Mr. 
Quincy  received  the  following  cordial  letter  from  John  Adams, 
to  which  he  replied  on  the  SOtli  of  January. 

Mr.  Adams  to  Mg.  Qujsoy. 

"  (imsov,  JsnoaiT  16,  lail, 

"Dbab  Sir:— I  thank  you  for  two  presents,  the  Message  and  the 
documents.  Mr.  Madison  follows  the  example  of  Mr.  Jefferson  in  this 
instance ;  but  is  the  difference  between  a  speech  and  a  message  of  much 
importance?  Does  the  aversion  to  speeches  and  the  parljahty  for 
messages  arise  or  proceed  from  the  spirit  of  democracy  or  aristocracy  1 

"Thegloriousuncertainty  of  the  law  is  a  proverbial  expression;  and 
why  may  we  not  speak  of  the  glorious  uncertainty  of  politics?  It  gives 
you  great  legislators,  philosophers,  and  orators  ample  scope  for  all  your 
genius,  experience,  sagacity,  and  eloquence.  What  can  be  more  glo- 
rious for  the  notables  of  all  parties  ? 

"  An  old  man,  however,  in  his  sixteenth  lustre,  would  not  willingly 
exchange  for  all  your  glories  such  a  morning  aa  this,  when,  unencum- 
bered with  the  least  responsibility  for  anything,  he  sees  the  sun  rising 
in  an  atmosphere  as  clear  aa  crystal,  after  an  imprisonment  of  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks  by  bad  weatlier. 

"  We  have  now  the  third  flight  of  beautiful  snow  and  fine  sleighing. 
The  two  former  were  dissipated  in  two  or  three  days.  This  I  Lope  will 
last  till  you  come  home.  The  blustering  and  bullying  of  France  and 
England  disturb  me  much  less  than  the  freezing  and  thawing  of  this 
winter.  I  know,  with  submission,  that  all  their  power  and  all  their 
policy  can  do  no  more  finally  thaa  compel  Hercules  to  feel  his  strengih 
and  show  his  wit. 

"I  am,  sir,  as  ever,  your  friend  and  humble  servant, 

"J.  Adams." 
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Mr.  Quincy  to  Mr.  Adams. 

"  WlsniaoTOS,  29tb  Januaij,  1811. 

"  Dear  Sir  :  —  I  have  the  very  great  pleasure  to  acknowledge  your 
favor  of  the  15th  instant.  Be  assured,  sir,  that  I  appreciate  tlie  honor 
of  your  correspondence,  and  tiat  it  will  be  a  precious  reward  to  culti- 
\ite  and  deserve  your  esteem  and  confidence. 

" '  The  uncertainly  of  politjca '  is  indeed  aa  obvious  aa  it  is  lamenta- 
ble. I  cannot,  however,  unite  with  you  in  applying  to  it  the  epithet 
'glorious.'  It  is  to  me  a  most  humiliating  as  well  as  depresang  fact. 
Since  there  are  no  guides  which  are  infallible,  whom  shall  we  follow? 
Since  there  are  no  principles  which  seem  absolutely  settled,  what  foot- 
hold has  reason,  on  which  it  may  tread  with  firmness?  All  the  lights 
of  reflection  fail,  all  those  of  history  are  extinguished  at  the  breath  and 
the  bidding  of  the  spirit  of  party.  Tbe  wisdom  which  our  fathers 
taught  us  is  despised ;  and  the  liberty  with  which  you  and  they  made 
ns  free  is  little  eise  than  a  cloak  for  licentiousness.  Temporary  pro- 
jects supersede  all  (he  prospective  duties  resulting  from  permanent 
relations ;  and  the  pride  and  patronage  expected  from  an  extensive 
territory  are  taking  place  of  that  consolidating  and  masculine  course 
of  policy  which  distinguished  the  two  first  administrations.  I  inow 
not  what  fates  await  ua.  And  in  the  mysterious  couree  pursuing  I  can 
see  no  other  way  than  to  cast  anchor  upon  long-established  principles, 
and  trust  my  own  and  my  countiy's  fortunes,  so  Jar  as  any  agency  of 
mine  has  an  influence  upon  it,  to  their  firmness. 

"  You  will  easily  perceive,  and  1  shall  not  conceal,  that  the  couKe 
of  my  reflection  has  in  some  degree  been  shaped  by  the  very  responsi- 
ble stand  I  have  taken  against  the  admission  of  Kew  Orleans  as  a 
State  into  the  Union.  My  remarks  on  that  subject  will  probably  have 
reached  you  through  the  papers  prerioualy  to  this  letter.  I  should 
have  had  the  honor  of  transmitting  them  to  you  personally,  and  shall 
soon,  but  I  have  been  waiting  for  a  copy  fi\»m  Baltimore,  where,  I  am 
told,  they  are  publishing  in  a  better  type  than  that  of  our  ordinary 
newspapers.  Everything  of  this  kind,  now-a-daya,  taltes  a  party  lurch, 
and  is  attributed  to  party  projects.  Yet  the  truth  is,  the  ground  broken 
by  me  was  as  little  anticipated  by  any  one  of  my  own  party  as  by  any 
of  the  opposite.  Whether  right  or  whether  wrong,  I  was  irresistibly 
driven  to  it  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  ray  country.  This  I  have  followed 
instinctively,  and  shall,  let  it  lead  me  where  it  will,  and  let  it  run  me 
fonl  of  whom  or  what  it  will.  If  the  consequences  I  have  there  drawn 
be  not  true,  if  tbe  anticipations  be  not  real  and  reasonable,  I  confess 
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that  the  guides  oF  my  mind  are  deceptive,  and  tliat  tlie  ligits  Heaven 
has  aet  up  in  it  afford  no  distinct  vision  of  tbings.  I  liave  not  expected, 
nor  do  I  expect,  tliat  the  ground  there  defended  will  speedily  be  pop- 
ular. Tte  evils  are  distant,  at  least  twice  the  length  of  the  nose,  and 
that  is  half  as  far  again  as  the  majority  of  those  who  call  themsolTes 
politicians  deign  to  examine.  The  expressions  at  which  exception 
■was  taken  were  selected,  and  the  event  not  altogether  unanticipated. 
My  determination  was  to  mark  the  opposition  to  the  bill  distinctly  in 
the  pnblic  mind,  and  oblige  it  to  be  attentive  to  the  subject,  I  havft 
thus  fer  attained  my  end.     As  la  the  rest  I  am  indifferent. 

"  The  opportnnity  your  letter  gave  me  has  drawn  me  into  this  ex- 
planation. But  it  is  without  any  design  to  attract  a  reply  from  you  on 
tlie  topic.  Ton  may  not  incline  either  to  censure  or  approve.  This, 
however,  ivas  a  case  in  which  my  own  sense  of  duty  was  so  clear  and  ao 
imperious  that,  let  whatever  be  the  event,  I  can  have  no  regret.  I  write 
to  you  with  the  more  frankness,  because,  sir,  I  confess,  there  has  al- 
ways been  towards  you  and  youra  something  of  the  filial  and  fraternal 
in  my  feelings,  and  whatever  casual  differences  may  arise,  should  any 
ever  exist,  they  can  never  affect  the  pride  I  feet  in,  and  my  sense  of, 
your  friendship,  or  the  very  great  respect  with  which  I  can  never  cease 


To  this  letler  President  Adams  replied  oa  the  9tli  of  Febru- 
ary, at  length,  and  his  answer  may  be  found  in  hia  Works,  Vol. 
IX.  page  629.  I  subjoin  a  few  extracts,  from  which  it  will  be 
seen  that  he  did  not  set  up  Lis  own  times  as  better  than  those  of 
his  correspondent 

"  I  onght  not  to  object  to  your  reverence  for  your  fiithers,  as  you  call 
them,  meaning,  I  presume,  the  government  and  those  concerned  in  the 
direction  of  public  affairs,  much  less  can  I  he  displeased  at  your  num- 
bering me  among  them.  But  to  tell  you  a  very  great  secret,  as  far  aa 
I  am  capable  of  comparing  the  merit  of  different  periods,  I  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  we  were  better  than  you  are.  We  had  as  many 
poor  creatures  and  selfish  bejjigs  in  proportion  among  us,  as  you  have 
among  you ;  nor  were  there  then  more  enlightened  men,  or  in  greater 
number,  than  there  are  now. 

'  Heaven  from  all  cteatures  liidos  tho  book  of  fata.' 
'  Le  grand  Eouleau  en  haut '  cannot  be  read  by  our  telegraphic  tel- 
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"Tonr  eloquence  and  oratory  upon  tLis  queatioE  are  wortliy  of  yom 
fether,  your  grandfather,  and  your  great-grandfatiier.  You  spoke  your 
own  sentiraeiifs,  I  doubt  not,  with  integrity,  and  the  sense  of  a  majority 
of  your  immediate  eonstituenta,  and  mill  not  only  increase  your  popu- 
larity with  them,  but  exl«nd  your  fame  as  a  statesman  and  an  orator, 
but  will  not  influence  at  present  the  great  body  of  the  peoplu  in  the 
nation. 

"  Prophecies  of  division  have  been  familiar  in  my  ears  for  six-and- 
thirty  years.  They  have  been  incessant,  but  have  had  no  other  effect 
than  to  inci-ease  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  the  Union.  However 
lightly  we  may  think  of  the  voice  of  tlic  people  sometimes,  they  not 
unfrequently  see  further  than  you  or  I  in  many  great  fundamental 
questions.  And  you  may  depend  upon  it,  they  see  in  a  partition  of 
the  Union  more  dangers  to  American  liberty  than  poor  Ames's  dis- 
tempered imagination  conceived,  and  a  total  loss  of  independence  for 
both  fragments,  or  all  the  fragments,  of  the  Union." 

The  events  of  the  last  six  years  have  certainly  shown  that  the 
patriarch  was  a  prophet  as  well,  and  that  he  knew  the  Ameiican 
people  not  only  better  than  llieir  partisan  leaders  knew  them,  but 
better  than  they  knew  themselves.  Though  they  btid  consented 
to  compromise  after  compromise,  and  yielded  concession  after 
m,  rather  than  put  the  Union  in  jeopardy,  yet  when  the 
3  which  these  very  yieldings  had  nursed  broke  out  into 
open  rebellion,  they  held  back  no  cost  of  blood  and  treasure  that 
it  might  be  preserved  entire;  and  thi?  from  the  very  instinct  for 
the  preservation  of  their  peraonal  freedom  and  national  indepen- 
dence which  the  aged  patriot  had  divined. 
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CHAPTER    X. 


Speech  on  Place  asd  Pathohage.  —  On  Non-Intercourse.  —  Waskino- 
TOs  Ii:vis<i.  —  TwELBTH  CoKOEESS.  —  JIr.  Clat  asd  TUB  Wab  Demo- 

CHATB.  —  FEDBE.M,    PERPLEXlTlEa.  —  Mr.    QuINCY  VOTES    FOR   JIlLITARY 

Peepauatioss.  —  Offends  a  Portion    of    his    Pakty. —  Speech    on 
Maritime  Protection. 

THE  next  labor  which  Mr.  Qitincy  underlook  was  scarcely 
less  Herculean  than  the  one  just  described.  It  was  noth- 
ing less  gigantic  than  to  cleanse  the  Augean  stable  of  political 
corruption.  Early  in  the  session,  Mr,  Macon  *  of  North  Caro- 
lina moved  the  following  amendment  to  the  Constitulion :  — 

"  No  Senator  or  Representative  shall  be  appointed  to  any  civil  office, 
place,  or  emplo3'ment  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  until 
the  espiration  of  the  Presidential  term  iu  which  such  person  shall  have 
served  aa  Senator  or  Ecpresentative." 

On  the  30th  of  January,  this  amendment  being  under  consider- 
ation in  committee  of  the  whole  House,  Mr.  Quincy  moved  that 
the  following  proposition  be  added  to  it:  — 

"  And  no  person  standing  to  any  Senator  or  Kepresentative  in  the 
relation  of  father,  brother,  or  son,  by  blood  or  marriage,  shall  be  ap- 
pointed to  any  civil  office  under  the  United  States,  or  shall  receive 
any  place,  agency,  contract,  or  eraolument  from  or  under  any  depart- 
ment or  officer  thereof." 

This  amendment  he  then  supported  in  a  speech,  from  which 
the  following  extracts  are  taken:  — 

"  Upon  this  subject  of  offices  my  sentiments  may,  perhaps,  be  too  re- 
fined for  the  present  condition  of  human  nature.     And  T  am  aware,  in 

•  Nathaniel  Mooon,  horn  in  North  Carolina,  1757;  served  as  a  private  in  tlia 
Eevolulionajy  War,  liaring  declined  a  oommisaion.  He  was  in  the  HouBS  and 
Senate  fVom  I'Bl  to  1628,  —  the  longest  term  of  Congressional  service,  I  believe, 
on  record.  He  was  Speaker  from  1801  to  1807;  and  President  pi-o  tern,  of  tho 
Senate  from  1626  to  182S;  died,  1837. 
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■wbat  I  am  about  to  eaj,  that  I  may  run  athwart  political  friends  a, 
well  as  political  foes.  Such  considerations  as  these  shall  not,  however, 
deter  me  fram  introducing  just  and  high  notions  of  their  duties  to  the 
consideration  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature.  I  hold,  Sir,  tlie  ac- 
ceptance of  an  office  of  mere  emolument,  or  which  is  principally 
emolument,  by  a  member  of  Congress  from  the  Execulive,  as  unworthy 
his  station,  and  incompatible  with  that  high  sense  of  irreproachable 
character  which  it  is  one  of  the  choicest  terrestrial  boons  of  virtue  to 
attain.  For  while  the  attainment  of  office  is  to  members  of  Congress 
the  consequence  solely  of  coincidence  with  the  Executive,  he  who  haa 
the  office  carries  on  his  forehead  the  mark  of  having  fulfilled  the  con- 
dition. And  although  his  self-love  may  denominate  his  attainment  of 
the  office  to  be  the  reward  of  merit,  the  world,  which  usually  judges 
acutely  on  these' matters,  will  denominate  it  the  reward  of  service. 

"  Such  is  the  opinion  which,  in  my  judgment,  ought  to  be  enfer- 
t^ned  of  the  mere  acceptance  of  office  by  members  of  Congress.  But 
as  to  tbat  other  class  of  persons,  who  are  open,  notorious  solicitors  of 
office,  they  ^ve  occasion  to  reflections  of  a  very  different  nature. 
This  class  of  persons  in  all  times  past  have  appeared,  and  (for  I  say 
nothing  of  times  present)  in  all  times  future  will  appear,  on  this  and 
the  other  floor  of  Congress,  creatures  who,  under  pretence  of  serving 
the  people,  are  in  fact  serving  themselves,  —  creatures  who,  while 
their  distant  constituents,  good,  easy  men,  industrious,  frugal,  and  un- 
suspicious, dream  in  visions  that  they  are  laboring  for  their  country's 
welfare,  are  in  truth  spending  their  time  mousing  at  the  doors  of  the 
palace  or  the  crannies  of  the  departments,  and  laying  low  snares  to 
catch  for  tliemselves  and  their  relations  every  stray  office  that  ffits  by 
them.  For  such  men,  chosen  into  this  high  and  responsible  trust,  ft) 
whom  have  been  confided  the  precious  destinies  of  this  people,  and 
■who  thus  openly  abandon  their  duties,  and  set  their  places  and  their 
consciences  to  sale  in  defiance  of  the  multiplied  strong  and  tender 
ties  by  which  they  are  bound  to  their  country,  I  have  no  language  to 
express  my  contempt.  I  never  have  seen  and  I  never  shall  see  any 
of  these  notorious  solicitors  of  ofiice  for  themselves  or  their  relations 
standing  on  this  or  the  other  floor,  bawhng  and  bullying,  or  coming 
doivn  with  dead  votes  in  support  of  executive  measures,  but  I  think 
I  see  a  hackney  laboring  for  hire  in  a  most  degrading  service ;  a  poor, 
earth-spirited  animal  trudging  in  his  traces  with  much  attrition  of  the 
rides  and  induration  of  the  membranes,  encouraged  by  tliis  special  cer- 
tainty, that  at  the  end  of  his  journey  he  shall  have  measured  out  to 
him  his  proportion  of  provender. 
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"  But  I  have  heard  that  tlie  bare  su^estion  of  sueh  comtplion  wis 
a  libel  upon  this  House  and  upon  this  people.  I  have  bej.rJ  that  we 
were  in  this  covintiy  so  virtuous,  that  ive  were  above  the  mflticnoe  of 
these  allurements ;  tiat  beyond  tbe  Atlantic  in  old  govemmenta  aueh 
things  might  be  suspected,  but  that  here  we  were  too  pure  for  suth 
guilt,  too  innocent  for  such  suspiciona.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  shall  not 
hesitate,  in  spite  of  such  popular  declamation,  to  believe  and  follow  tbe 
evidence  of  my  senses  and  the  concurrent  testimonies  of  contempora- 
neous beliolders.  I  shall  not  in  my  estimation  of  character  degrade  tliis 
pi;ople  lielow,  nor  exalt  them  far  above,  the  ordinary  condition  of  culti- 
vated humanity.  And  of  thla  be  assured,  —  that  every  system  of  con- 
duit or  course  of  policy  Trhich  has  for  its  basis  an  excess  of  virtue  in 
this  country  beyond  what  human  nature  exbibila  in  its  improved  state 
elsewhere,  will  be  found  on  trial  fallacious.  Is  there  on  this  earth  any 
collection  of  men  in  which  exiate  a  more  intrinsic,  hearty,  and  desper- 
ate love  of  office  or  place,  —  particularly  of  fat  places  ?  Is  there  any 
country  more  infested  than  this  with  the  vermin  that  breed  in  tbe  cor- 
ruptions of  power  ?  Is  there  any  in  which  place  and  official  emolu- 
ment more  certainly  follow  distinguished  servility  at  elections,  or  base 
scurrility  in  the  press  ?  And  as  to  eagerness  for  the  reward,  what  is  the 
fact  'I  Let  now  one  of  your  great  office-holders,  a  Collector  of  the 
Customs,  a  Marshal,  a  Commissioner  of  Loans,  a  Postmaster  in  one 
of  your  cities,  or  any  officer,  agent,  or  factor  for  your  tciTitories  or 
public  lands,  or  person  holding  a  place  ofminor  distinction,  but  of  con- 
wderable  profit,  be  called  upon  to  pay  tbe  last  great  debt  of  nature. 
The  poor  man  shall  hardly  be  dead,  he  shall  not  be  coM,  long  before 
the  corpse  is  in  the  coffin,  the  mail  shall  be  crowded  to  repletion  with 
letters  and  certificates,  and  recommendations  and  representations,  and 
every  species  of  sturdy,  sycophantic  solicitation  by  which  obtrusive 
mendicity  seeks  charity  or  invites  compassion.     Why,  Sir,  we  hear  tbp 

1  m  f  1  raving  animals  at  the  treasury-trough  here  in  this  capi- 
tal     S     1         ning,  such  jostling,  such  wriggling,  such  clambering  over 

n  (I         backs,  such  squealing  because  the  tub  is  so  narrow  and 

th  mp  y  o  crowded!  No,  Sir,  let  us  not  talk  of  stoical  apathy  to- 
wards the  tl  gs  of  the  national  treasury,  either  in  this  people  or  in 
tb       R  p  es     tatives  or  Senators. 

But  it  wdl  be  asked,  for  it  has  been  asked.  Shall  the  Executive  be 
suspected  of  corrupting  the  national  Legislature  ?  Is  he  not  virtuous  ? 
Without  making  pei'sonal  distinctions  or  references  for  the  sake  of  ar- 
gument, it  may  be  admitted  that  all  E.tecutlves  for  the  time  being  are 
virtuous,  —  reasonably  virtuous,  Mr.  Chairman, — ^  flesh  and  blood  not- 
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■withstanding.  And  without  meaning  in  this  place  to  cast  any  partic- 
ular reflections  upon  this  or  upon  any  other  Execatiye,  this  1  will  euy, 
that  if  no  additional  guards  are  provided,  and  now  after  the  spirit  of  par- 
ty has  brought  into  so  fiiU  activity  the  spirit  of  patronage,  there  never 
will  be  a  President  of  these  United  States  elected  by  raeans  now  in 
use,  who,  if  he  deals  honestly  with  himself,  wili  not  be  able  on  quitting 
his  Presidential  chair  to  address  it  as  John  Falstaff  addressed  Prince 
Hal,  —  '  Before  I  knew  thee  I  knew  nothing,  and  now  I  am  but 
little  better  than  one  of  the  wicked.'  The  possession  of  that  station 
under  the  reign  of  party  will  make  a  man  so  acquainted  with  the  cor- 
rupt principles  of  human  conduct,  he  will  behold  our  nature  in  bo  hun- 
gry and  shivering  and  craving  a  state,  and  be  compelled  bo  constantly 
to  observe  the  solid  rewards  daily  demanded  by  way  of  compensation 
for  outrageous  patriotism,  that,  if  he  escape  out  of  that  atmosphere 
without  partaking  of  its  comjplJon,  he  must  be  below  or  above  the 
ordinary  condition  of  mortal  nature.  Is  it  posMble,  Sir,  that  he  should 
remain  altogether  uninfected  ?  What  is  the  fact  ?  The  Constitution 
prohibits  the  members  of  this  and  of  the  other  branch  of  the  Legisla- 
ture from  being  Electors  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Yet 
what  is  done  ?  The  practice  of  late  is  so  prevalent  as  to  have  grown 
almost  into  a  sanctioned  usage  of  party.  Prior  to  the  Presidential 
term  of  four  years,  members  of  Congress  having  received  the  priTi- 
leged  ticket  of  admission  assemble  themselves  in  a  sort  of  electoral  col- 
lie, on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  or  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives. 
They  select  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  To  their  voice,  to  their 
influence,  he  is  Indebted  for  his  elevation.  So  long  as  this  condition 
of  things  continues,  what  ordinary  Executive  will  refuse  to  accom- 
modate those  who  in  so  distinguished  a  manner  have  accommodated 
him  ?  Is  there  a  better  reason  in  the  world  why  a  man  should  give 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  an  office  worth  two  or  three  thousand  dollars  a 
year  for  which  you  are  qualified,  and  which  he  could  give  as  well  as  not, 
than  this,  that  you  had  been  greatly  instrumental  in  ^ving  him  one 
wortii  fl.ve  and  twenty  thousand  for  which  he  was  equally  qimlifled  ? 
It  is  in  vain  to  conceal  it.  So  long  as  the  present  condition  of  things 
continues,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  there  shall  take  place 
regularly  between  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  a  portion 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress  an  interchange,  strictiy  speaking,  of  good 
offices." 

However  deeply  the  innuendoes  of  (his  speech,  as  well  as  its 
direct  assaults,  might  have  been  secretly  resented,  it  was  listened 
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to  with  appsurent  good-humor,  and  its  hits  greeted  with  respon- 
sive laughter.  Indeed,  those  whom  it  misliked  sought  to  parry 
its  thi-usta  only  by  a  reductio  ad  absurdum.  Mr.  "Wright*  of 
Maryland  moved  to  amend  by  providing  tliat  each  Senator  and 
Eepresentative,  on  taiing  his  seat,  should  furnish  a  table  of  his 
genealogy.  Mr,  Seybert  said  that  this  amendment  would  not 
answer  the  purpose  of  tl  e  i  over  "because  a  man  might  marry 
while  a  member,  aa  1  thus  el  ange  his  whole  connectiou."  Mr. 
"Wright  redoced  1  =■  mot  on  to  writing  thus :  "  Each  member  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Ho  ise  i  hen  he  takes  his  seat,  shall  file  a  list 
of  his  relatives  p  ecluded  by  sa  d  resolution."  "Wheo  the  Com- 
mittee rose,  the  question  came  up  on  printing  the  amendments. 
Mr.  Smilief  of  Pennsylvania,  was  in  favor  of  printing  Mr. 
Macon's  motion ;  but  doubted  whether  it  would  comport  with 
the  dignity  of  tlie  House  to  print  the  last  two  {Mr.  Quincy's  and 
Mr.  Wright's),  which  could  scarcelj'  be  seriously  meant.  'Mr. 
Troup  X  of  Georgia,  on  the  contrary,  was  in  favor  of  printing. 
He  thought  the  proposition  (of  Mr.  Quincy)  not  only  impor- 
tant, but  essential  to  carry  into  effect  (he  original  motion;  and  he 
had  never  heai'd  a  proposition  more  ably  supported  than  that  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  Almost  every  sentiment  he 
uttered  had  met  his  assent.  Finally,  Mr.  Quincy's  amendment 
was  oi-dered  to  be  printed,  and  Mr.  Wright's  refused  the  compli- 
ment of  that  cei-emony.  At  a  later  date  Mr.  Quincy's  amend- 
ment, aa  well  as  that  of  Mv.  Wright,  was  rejected,  and  finally 
this  self-deaying  oi-dinance  itself  failed  from  a  Jack  of  the  requi- 
site two  thirds  in  its  favor,  although  it  received  a  large  major- 
ity of  votes. 

Mr.   Adams    wrote    a   letter,   February    ISth,    tlianking    Mr. 

«  Bobert  WvEght,  Senator  from  Maryiand,  1801-6;  Governor,  1608-9} 
Membarof  Congress,  ISIO-W  and  1831-23.  When  Governor,  in  1808,  ha  di*- 
tingnished  liimself  by  pardoning  some  rioters  who  had  been  convictad  and  im- 
prisoned for  tarring  nnd  feathering  an  nnlnoliy  English  shoemaker,  nilli  high 
COmplimentB  npoo  Uieir  patriotism.      Hildreth's  History,  Vol.  IIL  p.  95, 

t  John  Smilie,  an  Irishman  by  bltthj  served  in  civil  and  military  capacities 
doting  the  Eevolntion;  Member  of  Congress,  1703-95  and  1799-1818,  m  which 
last  year  he  died. 

t  GeorgaM.  Troup,  bom  1780;  graduated  at  Princolon;  Member  of  Congress, 
1807-15;  Senator,  1816-18  and  ISZO-ai;  Governor,  1823-27;  died,  1856. 
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Quincy  for  tliis  speech,  and  praising  its  rhetorical  merits  in 
terms  which,  it  must  be  allowed,  are  escessive,  not  to  say  hjper- 
bolieal.     He  says :  — 

"  I  owe  you  thanks  for  your  speech  on  Place  and  Patronage.  The 
moral  and  patriotic  sentiments  are  noble  and  exalted,  the  eloquence 
masterly,  and  the  satire  inimitable.  There  are  not  in  Juvenal  nor  in 
Swift  any  images  to  he  found  more  exquisitely  ridiculous  than  the 
Chailestown  hack  and  the  treasury  swill-trough  and  piggery.  Bat 
are  you  right  in  supposing  the  rage  for  ofBee  more  eager  and  craving 
now  than  it  has  always  beec,  or  more  grasping  and  intriguing  for  ex- 
ecaljve  offices  and  for  legislative  stations  ?  "  * 

The  following  letters  fi-om  two  eminent  men  engaged  in 
academic  pursuits  in  States  widely  separated  from  one  another 
belong  to  this  place.  Learned  men  in  the  pTOfe?siona,  and  hav- 
ing charge  of  the  principal  Universities  and  Colleges,  were,  with 
rare  exceptions,  Federalists  of  the  most  pronounced  description. 
"With  President  Smith  my  readers  are  already  acquainted,  es  the 
friend  and  adviser  of  my  mother  in  her  girlhood.  He  was  bom 
in  1750,  and  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1769.  After  serving  as 
tutor  there  for  a  few  years  he  went  to  Virginia,  where  he  was 
one  of  tl:e  founders  of  Ha mpd en-Sidney  College  in  Prince  Ed- 
ward County,  and  was  its  first  President.  He  was  aftei'wards 
recalled  to  Princeton,  where  he  was  first  Professor  of  Tlieology 
and  Moral  Philosophy,  and  afterwards  President.  He  was  tlie 
author  of  several  theological  and  ethical  works,  and  died  in 
1819,  Professor  Parker  Cleaveland  of  Bowdoln  College,  Maine, 
of  which  institution  he  was  the  pride  and  ornament  for  more  , 
than  forty  years,  stood  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  scientific  men 
of  his  time  as  a  chemist,  and  yet  more  as  a  mineralogist,  and  was 
a  European  as  well  as  an  American  celebrity.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  170D,  and  died  at  Brunswick,  Maine,  in  1858. 

PitESiDENT  Smith  to  Mr.  Quincy. 

"  Pbihcetdh,  reb.  U,  ISIl, 
"  Dbak  Sir  :  —  Accept  my  thanks  for  the  copies  of  your  speeches 
which  you  have  been  good  enough  to  transmit  to  me.     One  of  them  I 

»  Life  and  Works  of  John  Adams,  Vol.  IX.  p.  C33. 
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bad  seen  before,  and  tad  read  with  great  pleasure.  The  other,  on 
Patronage,  wh8  new,  and  uneommonly  full  of  interest,  and  of  amuse- 
ment, if  anything  uan  nmase  an  American  which  displays  so  pointedly 
the  degradation  of  his  eountry.  Yon  must  daily  see,  hear,  and  feel  the 
dishonors  of  this  boasted  Eepnblie,  and  the  blasting  of  all  our  flattering 
hopes,  in  the  most  afflicting  manner.  But  in  an  assembly  of  beasts  wlio 
have  only  horns,  and  no  brains,  is  it  not  almost  too  hazardous  to  make 
them  feel  ao  deeply  your  sovereign  contempt!*  For  to  reform  them 
seems  to  be  beyond  human  power.  Tour  only  consolation  must  be 
shortly  toget  out  of  the  ieoriiiji  of  their  folly;  for  under  the  feeling  of 
its  effects  you  and  ail  of  ue  must  long  and  severely  suffer. 

"*  With  the  most  sincere  esteem  and  respect,  I  am,  dear  sir,  y.  m". 
ob".  and  m".  b"".  serv'., 

"Samuel  S,  Smith." 

PnoPESSOn  Clbavelakd  to  Mr.  Qdiscy. 

"  Dbak  Sm  r  —  Yours  of  the  2lBt  March  was  received  by  the  l^t 
mail.  The  notice  to  which  you  allude  has  never  been  received  by 
me;  the  only  knowledge  I  had  of  my  election*  was  by  the  private  let- 
ters of  friends.  I  am  sorry  that  any  additional  trouble  sh  Id  a  e  to 
you  on  account  of  the  notice  having  been  mislaid.     No  in  en  e 

has  arisen  to  rae,  as  I  have  not  visited  Boston  since  the  las   a      mn 

"  The  election  of  Governor  has  this  day  taken  place.  Ii  B  un  n  k 
we  have  twenty-five  less  majority  for  Mr.  Gore  than  we  had  he  la  t 
year.  This  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  a  dereliction  from  F  d  al  m  so 
much  as  to  the  absence  of  seamen  and  other  accidental  causes, 

"  I  much  fear,  however,  that  the  reports  respecting  General  Cobb's 
Church  e.itabluihment  (of  which  you  have  probably  seen  something  jii 
the  newspapers)  have  had  an  unfavorable  effect  upon  many  of  the 
Baptist  denomination. 

"  There  is  another  story  which  has  been  circulated  among  the  Ee- 
publicans  of  this  neighborhood,  in  which  your  name  is  employed. 

"  It  is  in  substance  (as  related  at  a  Democratic  caucus  in  this  town 
the  last  week,  at  which  Federalists  were  permitted  to  be  present,  but 
not  to  speak)  as  follows ;  — '  That  a  Mr.  Daniel  Keed,  who,  some  five  or 
six  years  since,  was  a  Federal  Eepresentative  in  our  State  Legislature 
from  Lewisloion,  says  he  was  then  on  a  committee  with  yourself  and: 
others;   that  you  then  observed  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  Church 

*  Pi-obflbly.asameniberoftlieAmei'ioim  Academy  of  Arte  and  Sciences. 
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estaUishn^nl  and  an  ord'^  ofnohilUy,  that  measures  were  Uien  taking 
to  effect  these  purposes ;  and  that,  if  necessary,  England  would  asMSt 
in  effecting  these  purposes.' 

"The  Federalists  intend  ascertaining  whether  Mr.  Jk-td  has  made 
tlie  above  assertions  or  not;  he  is  now  a  Democrat. 

"  I  presume,  sir,  you  can  hardly  be  aware  of  the  yariima  arts  em- 
ployed and  sfOTies  febricafed  in  the  District  of  Maine  to  affect  the 
result  of  elections ;  or  if  you  can  easily  suppose  all  this,  you  cannot 
well  calculate  the  extent  of  their  baleful  influence,  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  peculiar  character  of  those  who  inhabit  our  hack  settlements. 

"  "Where  youth  are  deprived  of  education,  and  ait  of  public  worship 
on  the  Sabbath,  the  mind  is  debased,  and  the  influence  of  truth  and 
sound  argument  is  entirely  lost. 

"  I  am,  sir,  with  much  respect,  your  &e,, 

"  Tahker  Cleavkland. 


The  next  speech  of  Mr.  Quincy,  and  the  last  he  made  in  Ihia 
Conn-ress,  was  on  the  biU  to  revive  Non -Intercourse  with  Great 
Britain,  The  Non-Infercouvse  which  replaced  the  Embai^o  at 
the  dose  of  Mr.  Jeffereon's  Administration  had  expired  by  its 
own  limitation  in  May,  1810.  It  was  then  enacted,  that,  in  case 
dther  France  or  England  should  revoke  their  Decrees  or  Orders 
hostile  to  neutrality,  the  President  should  announce  the  fact  by 
Proclamation,  and  in  case  the  other  belligerent  should  not  do  the 
same  within  three  months,  Non-Intercourse  should  revive  as  to 
the  contumacious  power.  Bonaparte,  through  his  Minister  for 
Foreign  Aff'airs,  our  old  acquaintance  Champngny,  now  Due  de 
Cadore,  kid  a  snare  in  the  very  sight  of  Mr.  Madison  which  yet 
was  not  laid  in  vain.  Professing  to  be  satisfied  with  the  act  of 
May,  he  infoi-med  General  Armstrong,  the  American  Minister,  in 
August,  that  the  Berlin  and  Milan  Orders  were  revoked,  and 
would  cease  to  be  operative  after  the  1st  of  November,  provided 
England  revoked  her  Orders  in  Council.  Although  Bonaparte 
had  been  soothing  his  sensibilities,  wounded  at  his  being  joined 
with  England  in  the  Non-Intei-course  of  1809,  by  seizing  and 
confiscating  all  the  American  ships  and  cargoes  he  could  lay  his 
hands  on,  Mr.  Madison  was  so  rejoiced  at  this  loop-hole  of  escape 
from  his  political  embarrassments,  that  be  issued  his  Proclama- 
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tion  on  the  2d  of  November,  annullmg  the  Non-Intercourse  Acf^ 
without  waiting  for  the  performance  by  England  of  the  condition 
precedent  As  she,  not  unnaturally,  declined  to  perform  it,  the 
act  i-evived  as  to  her  on  the  2d  of  February,  of  which  unpleas- 
ant fact  Mr.  Madison  had  agam  fo  infoim  the  country  by  Proc- 
lamation. There  being  some  question  as  io  the  legality  of  this 
measure,  owmg  Io  the  i=smng  of  the  Proclamation  of  November 
before  the  fulfilment  of  Bonaparte  s  conditions,  it  was  thought 
beat  to  re  enact  Non  Intercouise  as  to  England  Bonaparte,  bo 
it  said  in  parsing,  contmued  to  sei^e  American  ships  undei  his 
Decrees,  even  after  the  arrival  of  the  President's  Pioclaraation 
ill  France,  ivhile  he  peremptorily  refused  satislaction  for  liis 
previous  confiscations.  Ihis,  honever,  he  assmed  ui,  was  only 
to  insure  oui  enforcement  of  Non  Intercourse  with  England.  I 
Bubjoin  the  most  mitenal  poiagriphs  of  Mr  Qmncy'a  speech 

"The  pioposition  contained  m  these  amendment'i  has  relation  to 
the  most  mumentous  and  most  eleiated  of  oiii  legislatue  obhgationi. 
We  are  not  now  about  to  discuss  the  pohey  by  which  a  pnncelj  pirate 
may  be  persuaded  to  relinquish  his  plunder ;  nor  yet  the  expectation 
entertained  of  relaxation  in  her  belligerent  system  of  a  haughty  and 
perhaps  jealous  rival ;  nor  yet  the  faith  which  we  owe  to  a  treacherous 
tyraat;  nor  yet  the  fond,  but  frail  hopes  of  favors  from  a  British  re^n- 
cy,  melting  into  our  arms  in  the  honeymoon  of  power.  Tbe  obliga- 
tions which  cl^m  our  observance  are  of  a  nature  much  more  tender 
and  imperious,  —  the  obligations  which  aa  representatives  we  owe  to 
our  constituents,  —  the  allegiance  by  which  we  are  bound  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  —  the  obedience  which  is  due  to  that  solemn  faith  by  which 
we  are  pledged  to  protect  their  peace,  their  prosperity,  and  their 
honor.  All  these  high  considerations  are  materially  connected  with 
this  policy. 

"It  is  not  ray  intention,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  dilate  on  the  general  na- 
ture and  effects  of  this  commercial  restrictive  sjstem.  It  is  no  longer 
a  matter  of  speculation.  We  have  no  need  to  resort  for  illustration 
of  its  nature  to  the  twilight  instre  of  history,  nor  j  et  to  the  vibrating 
brightness  of  the  human  intellect.  Wo  have  experience  of  its  effects. 
They  are  above,  around,  and  beneath  us.  They  paralyze  the  enter- 
prise of  your  cities.  They  sicken  the  industry  of  your  fields.  They 
deprive  the  laborer  and  the  mechanic  of  his  employment.  They  sub- 
tract from  the  husLamiman    and  planter  the  just    reward   for   that 
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product  wbich  he  baa  moistened  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  Tliey 
email  individuals  in  the  ruins  of  tJieir  most  flattering  hopes,  and 
shalce  the  deep-rooted  fabric  of  general  prosperity. 

"This,  then,  is  the  atato  of  my  argument,  —  that  as  thia  non-inter- 
coui-ae  system  is  not  fiscaJ,  nor  pi-otcotive  of  manufactures,  nor  com- 
petent to  coerce,  and  ia  injurious,  it  ought  to  be  abandoned,  unless  we 
are  bound  to  persist  in  it  by  imperious  obligations.  My  object  will 
be  to  show  that  no  such  obligations  exist ;  that  the  present  is  a  fevoi-- 
able  opportunity,  not  to  be  suffered  to  escape,  totally  to  relinquish  it ; 
tlmt  it  ia  time  to  man^e  our  own  commeroiaJ  concerns  according  to 
our  own  intfireats,  and  no  longer  put  them  into  the  keeping  of  tlioae 
ivho  hate  or  those  who  envy  our  prosperity;  that  we  are  the  con- 
stituted shepherds,  and  ought  no  more  to  transfer  our  custody  to  the 
wolves. 

"  It  is  agreed  on  all  sides  that  it  is  desirable  to  abandon  this  com- 
mercial restrictive  system.  But  the  advocates  of  the  measures  now 
proposed  say  that  we  cannot  abandon  it,  because  our  faith  is  plight- 
ed. Yes,  Sir,  oui-  faith  is  plighted ;  and  that,  too,  to  that  scrupulous 
gentleman.  Napoleon, —  a  gentleman  so  distinguished  for  his  own 
regard  of  faith,  for  hia  kindness  and  mercies  towards  us,  for  angeho 
whiteness  of  moral  character,  for  ovenveening  affection  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  their  prosperity.  Truly,  Sir,  it  is  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned but  that  our  f^th  should  be  a  perfect  work  towards  this  para- 
gon of  purity.  On  account  of  our  faith  plighted  to  him,  it  is  proposed 
to  continue  this  Non-lntercouise. 

"  Before,  however,  I  proceed,  T  would  premise  that,  while  I  am  doubt- 
ful whether  I  shall  obtain  it,  I  am  sure  that  the  nature  of  my  ai^ument 
deaerves  the  favor  and  prepossession  for  its  success  of  every  member 
in  the  House.  My  object  is  to  show  tliat  the  obligation  which  we 
owe  to  the  people  of  tho  United  States  is  a  free  and  unrestricted 
commerce.  The  object  of  those  who  advocate  these  measures  -ia  to 
show  that  the  obligation  we  owe  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte  is  a  com- 
merce restricted  and  enslaved.  Now  aa  much  as  our  allegiance  is  due 
more  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  than  it  is  to  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, just  so  much  ought  my  argument  to  he  received  by  an  Ameri- 
can Congress  with  more  favor  and  prepossession  than  the  argument 
of  those  who  advocate  these  measures.  It  is  my  intention  to  make 
my  eoitrae  of  reasoning  aa  precise  and  distinct  as  possible,  because  1 
invite  SLTutirj.     I  contend  for  my  counti-y  according  to  my  consclen- 
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tious  conceptions  of  its  best  interesls.  If  there  lie  fallacy,  detect  it 
My  inTitiition  is  ^ven  to  generous  disputants.  As  to  your  stump- 
orators,  who  utter  low  invective  and  mistake  it  for  wit,  and  gross  per- 
sonality and  pass  it  off  for  argument,  I  descend  not  to  their  level,  nor 
recognize  tlieir  power  to  injure,  nor  even  to  offend. 

"  We  all  recollect  what  a  state  of  depression  the  conduct  of  Bona- 
parte in  seizing  our  vessels,  subsequent  to  the  let  of  November,  pro- 
duced, as  soon  as  it  was  known  in  this  House ;  and  what  a  sudden  joy 
■was  lighted  up  in  it  when  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  a  French  Min- 
ister was  conunurucated.  Great  hopes  were  entertained  and  es- 
preaaed  that  he  would  bring  some  formal  revocation  of  the  Decrees, 
or  disavowal  of  the  seizures,  which  might  retroact  and  support  tlie 
Proclamation.  It  was  confidently  expected  that  some  explanation,  at 
least,  of  these  outrages  would  be  contiuned  in  his  portmanteau;  that 
under  liis  powder-puff,  or  in  his  snuff-box,  some  dust  would  be  found  to 
throw  into  the  eyes  of  the  American  people  which  might  so  far  blind 
the  sense  as  to  induce  them  to  acquiesce  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
Hon-Tntercourso  witliout  any  very  scrupulous  scrutiny  into  the  per- 
formance of  the  conditions  by  Bonaparte.  But,  alas !  Sir,  the  Min- 
ister is  as  parsimonious  as  his  master  is  voracious.  He  has  not  conde- 
scended to  extend  one  particle,  not  one  pinch,  of  comfort  to  the 
Administralion.  From  anj-thing  in  the  Messages  of  our  President, 
it  would  not  be  so  mudi  as  known  that  such  !i  blessed  vision  aa 
this  new  envoy  had  saluted  his  eyes.  His  communications  preserve 
an  ominous  silence  on  the  topic.  Administration  aiter  all  their  hopes 
have  been  compelled  to  resort  to  the  old  specific,  and  have  caused  to 
be  tipped  up  on  our  tables  a  cartr-load  of  sand,  grit,  and  sawdust  from 
our  metaphysical  mechanic  who  seesaws  at  St.  James's  as  they  puU  the 
wire  here  in  Washington.  Tes,  Sir,  a  letter  written  on  the  tenth  day 
of  December  last,  by  our  Minister  in  London,  is  seriously  introduced 
to  prove,  by  abstract  reasoning,  that  the  Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees 
had  ceased  to  exist  on  the  1st  of  the  preceding  November,  of  whose 
existence  as  late  as  the  25th  of  last  December  we  have,  as  fiu-  as  the 
nature  of  things  permit,  ocular,  auricular,  and  tangible  demonstration. 
And  the  people  of  this  country  are  invited  to  believe  the  logic  of  Mr. 
Pinkney,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  of  a  continued  seizure  of  all  the  ves- 
sels which  came  within  the  grasp  of  the  French  Cnstom-Houae  from 
the  1st  of  November  down  to  the  date  of  our  last  accounts ;  and  in 
defiance  of  the  declaration  of  our  cltarg^  d'affaires,  made  on  the  10th 
of  December,  that  '■it  mil  not  te  pretended  (hat  Ike  decrees  hai-e  in  fact 
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been  rewked^  and  in  utter  discredit  of  the  allegation  of  the  Duke  of 
Massa,  made  on  tlie  25th  of  tJie  same  montli,  which  in  effect  declares 
the  Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees  exist,  hj  &6<Mr\-ag^  that  Ihey  skatt  remain 
smpended.'  Aftev  such  evidence  as  thia,  the  question  whether  a  rev- 
ocation or  modification  of  the  edicts  of  France  has  so  occurred  '  as 
t)ial  lliey  cease  to  siotale  the  neutral  commerce  of  the  Untied  States,' 
does  no  longer  depend  upon  the  subtillies  of  syllogistic  sl;ill,  nor  is  to 
be  disproved  by  any  power  of  logical  illation.  It  is  an  affajr  of  sense 
and  feeling.  And  our  citizens  whose  property  has  been  since  the  1st 
of  November  uniformly  seized,  and  of  which  they  are  avowedly  to  be 
deprived  three  months,  and  whieb  is  then  only  to  be  returned  to  them 
on  the  condition  of  good  behavior,  may  as  soon  be  made  to  believe, 
by  the  teachings  of  philosophy,  (bat  thwr  rights  are  not  violated,  as  a 
wretch  ivritbing  under  the  laeh  of  the  executioner  might  be  made 
by  a  coarse  of  reasoning  to  believe  that  the  natural  state  of  his  flesh 
was  not  violated,  and  that  his  shoulders,  out  of  which  blood  was  flow- 
ing at  every  stroke,  were  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  cuticular  ease. 

"  Cadore  is  directed  to  say  to  Mr  Armstrong, '  In  this  new  etsie  of 
things,  I  am  autiioriied  to  declare  to  you,  sir,  that  the  Decrees  of  Berlin 
and  Milan  are  revoked,  and  that  after  the  1st  of  November  they  will 
ee^e  to  have  effect ;  it  being  tmderslood  thai,  in  consequence  of  this 
declaration,  the  English  shall  revoke  their  Orders  in  Council  and  re- 
nounce the  new  principles  of  blockade  which  they  have  wished  to  es- 
tablish ;  or  that  the  United  States,  conformably  to  the  act  you  have 
just  communicated,  shall  cause  their  rights  to  be  respected  by  the 
English.'  In  this  curious  gallimaufry  of  time  present  and  time  future, 
of  doing  and  refraining  to  do,  of  declaration  and  understanding,  of 
English  duties  and  American  duties,  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  design  and 
see  its  adaptation  to  the  past  and  present  policy  of  the  Frendi  Em- 
peror. The  time  pr^ent  was  used,  because  the  act  of  the  United 
States  required  tliat  previously  to  proclamation  the  edicts  'shaU  be'  re- 
voked. And  this  is  the  mighty  mystery  of  time  present  being  used  in 
expressing  an  act  intended  to  be  done  in  time  fixture.  For  if,  as  the 
order  of  time  and  the  state  of  intention  indicated,  tjme  fiitm'e  had  been 
used,  and  the  letter  of  Cadore  had  said  tlte  decrees  shall  be  revoked  on 
the  1st  of  November  next,  then  the  Proclamation  could  not  be  issued, 
because  the  President  would  be  obliged  to  wait  to  havo  evidence  that 
the  act  had  been  effectually  done.  Now,  as  the  French  Emperor 
never  intended  that  it  should  be  effectuated,  and  yet  meant  to  have  all 
the  advantage  of  an  effectual  deed  witiiout  performing  it,  this  notable 
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eclieme  was  invented.  And,  by  French  finesse  and  American  ac- 
quiescence, a  tiling  is  considered  ti9  effectunlly  done,  if  tlie  declaration 
that  it  is  done  be  made  in  language  of  time  present,  notwithstanding 
the  time  of  performance  is  in  the  eame  breath  declared  to  be  in  time 
fiiture.  Having  thus  secured  the  concurrence  of  the  American  Ad- 
nunistration,  the  next  part  of  the  scheme  was  so  to  arrange  the  expres- 
sion that  dther  the  British  government  should  not  accede,  or,  if  it  did 
accede,  that  it  should  secure  to  France  £he  point  of  honor,  —  a  pre- 
vions  revocation  by  the  British ;  aiid  if  tiiey  did  not  accede,  that  there 
should  be  a  color  for  seizures  and  sequestrations,  and  thus  still  fiirthei' 
to  bind  the  Americans  over  to  their  good  behavior.  All  this  is  at- 
tained by  this  well-devised  expresion,  '  It  being  understood  tJinl,  in 
OONSEQUEBCE  OP  THIS  DECLAKATION,  the  English  slioll  revoke.' 
Now  Great  Britain  either  would  accede  to  the  terms,  or  she  would 
not.  It  she  did,  and  did  it,  as  the  terms  required,  in  consequence  of 
this  declai'ation,  then  it  must  bo  done  previous  to  the  1st  of  November, 
and  then  the  point  of  honor  was  saved  to  France,  —  so  that  thus 
France,  by  a  revocation  verbally  present,  effectually  future,  would  at- 
taia  an  effectual  provions  revocation  from  the  English.  But  if,  as 
France  expected,  Great  Britain  would  not  trust  in  such  paper  securi- 
ty, and  therefore  not  revoke  previously  to  tlio  1st  of  November,  then 
an  apology  might  be  found  for  France  to  justify  her  in  refusing  to 
effectuate  that  present,  fliture,  absolute,  conditional  revocation. 

"Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  not  be  deceived  concerning  the  policy  of  the 
French  Emperor.  It  is  stem,  unrelenting,  and  unrclaxing.  So  fer 
from  any  deviation  from  his  original  system  being  indicated  in  this  letter 
of  the  Duke  of  Cadore,  a  strict  adhere  t  't  is  f  m  lly  and  carefully 
expressed.  Ever  since  the  commencem  t  f  hi  C  t  entaJ  System,' 
as  it  is  called,  the  policy  of  Napoleon  h  muf  ml  b  n  to  oblige  the 
United  States  to  effectual  co-operati  th  t    >  t  m      As  early  as 

the  7th  of  October,  1807,  his  Ministe  Clampa  y  wrote  to  General 
Armstrong,  that  tlie  interests  of  aU  tnartt  m    f  re  common,  to 

unite  in  support  of  their  rights  against  H  jl  I  Aft  this  followed 
the  Embargo,  which  co-operated  effectually,  at  the  very  critical  mo- 
ment, in  bis  great  plan  of  Continental  commercial  restiiclion.  On  the 
34th  of  the  ensuing  November  he  resorts  to  the  same  language,  — '  In 
violating  the  rights  of  all  nations,  England  has  united  tkr.m  all  6y  a  ciim- 
mon  interest,  and  it  is  for  them  to  have  recourse  to  force  against  her.' 
He  then  proceeds  to  invite  the  United  States  to  tske  'with  the  whole 
Continent  the  part  of  guaranteeing  itself  from  her  injustice,'  and  'infoi^ 
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cing  her  to  a  peace.'  On  the  15th  of  JanTiary,  1808,  he  is  somewhat 
more  pointed  and  pceitiie  as  to  our  efficient  conemrence  in  his  plan 
of  policy.  For  hia  Minister  Champagny  then  tella  us,  that '  his  Ma- 
jesly  has  no  dovbt  of  a  declaration  of  tsar  against  England  Sy  the 
United  Slates,'  and  lie  then  proceeds  to  take  the  trouble  of  declaring 
war  out  of  our  liauds,  and  volunteera  his  services  gratuitously  to  de- 
clare it  in  our  name  and  hehal£  '  War  exists  Oisn,  in  fad,  hetiueen 
England  and  the  United  Stales;  and  his  Majesty  considers  it  as  de- 
clared from  the  day  on  which  England  published  her  decrees'  And  ia 
order  to  mate  assurance  douhly  sure,  he  sequestera  our  v&ssels  in  his 
ports, '  until  a  decision  may  be  had  on  the  dispositions  to  be  expressed  by 
the  United  States'  on  his  proposition  of  considering  tliemselves  'as- 
sociated in  thp  cause  of  all  the  poicers'  against  England.  Now  in  all 
this  there  is  no  deception,  and  can  be  no  nastake  as  to  tJie  purpose 
of  the  policy.  He  tells  ns  as  plain  as  language  can  speak,  that,  '  by 
causing  our  rights  to  be  respected,'  he  means  war  on  his  side  ag^nst 
Groat  Britain,  —  that  'our  interests  are  common,'  —  that  he  considers 
us  ah'Cady  '  associates  m  the  war,'  —  and  that  he  sequesters  our  prop- 
.erty  by  way  of  security  for  our  dispositions. 

"  Bonaparte  has  not  yielded  one  inch  to  our  Administration.  Now, 
as  he  has  neither  performed  the  act  required  by  the  law  of  May,  1810, 
nor  produced  the  effect,  nor  accepted  the  tei-ms  it  proposed, 
whence  arise  our  obligations  ?  How  js  oar  ftith  plighted  ?  In 
what  way  are  we  bound  agsun  ia  launch  our  country  into  this  dark 
sea  of  restrictions,  surrounded  on  all  rides  ivith  perils  and  penalties? 

"  The  true  nature  of  this  Cadore  pohcy  is  alone  to  be  discovered  in 
the  character  of  his  master.  Napoleon  is  a  universal  genius.  'He 
can  exchange  shapes  with  Proteus  to  advantage.'  He  heritates  at  no 
means,  and  commands  every  skill.  He  toys  with  the  weak;  he  tam- 
pers with  the  mean ;  ho  browbeats  the  haughty.  With  the  cunning 
he  is  a  serpent ;  &r  the  courageous  he  has  teeth  and  talons ;  Jbr 
the  cowering  he  has  hooft.  He  found  our  Administration  a  pen-and- 
ink  gentry,  —  parchment  politicians ;  and  he  has  laid  for  th^e  ephem- 
eral essences  a  paper  fly-trap  dipped  in  French  honey.  Hercules, 
finding  that  he  could  not  reach  our  Administration  with  his  club,  and 
that  they  were  out  of  their  wits  at  the  sight  of  his  lion's  skin,  has  con- 
descended to  meet  them  in  petticoats,  and  conquer  them  spinning  at 
their  own  distaff. 

"  As  to  tliose  who,  after  the  evidence  now  in  our  hands,  deny  that 
the  Decrees  exist.  I  can  no  more  reason  with  them  than  with  those 
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who  should  (lijnj  tho  sun,  to  be  in  the  firmament  at  noonday,  Tlio 
Decrees  revoked  ?  The  foniiiU  statute  act  of  a  despot  revoked  by 
the  breath  of  his  serrile  Minister,  uttered  on  conilltjone  not  per- 
formed by  Great  Britain,  and  claiming  terms  not  intended  to  bo  per- 
formed by  us  ?  The  fatness  of  our  commerce  seeiu-e,  when  every 
wind  of  heaven  is  burdened  with  the  ^ghs  of  our  suffering  seamen, 
and  the  coast  cf  tlie  wliole  continent  heaped  with  the  plunder  of  our 
merchants  ?  The  den  of  the  tiger  safe  ?  Yet  the  tracks  of  those 
who  eater  it  are  innumerable,  and  not  a  trace  is  to  bo  seen  of  a  re- 
tOTning  footstep.  The  den  of  the  tiger  safe,  while  the  cries  of  the 
mangled  victims  are  heard  through  the  adamantine  wills  of  his  cave 

—  cries  which  despair  and  anguish  titter,  and  whu-h  dtapoti'im  iteelt 
cannot  stifle?  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  spoaJc  the  truth  The  act 
now  proposed  is  required  by  no  obligation.  It  is  whollj  gratnito  is 
Call  it  then  by  its  proper  name,  — the  first  fruit  of  Trench  alleg  anoe, 

—  a  token  of  Transatlantic  submission,  —  snythm^  except  an  act  of 
an  American  Congress,  the  representa,tLves  of  freemen 

"  The  present  is  the  most  fiivorable  moment  for  the  abandonment 
of  these  restrictions,  unless  a  settled  co-operation  with  the  French  Con- 
tinental System  be  detei'mined.  We  have  tendered'  the  provisions  of 
this  act  to  both  beUigerents.  Both  liave  accepted.  Both,  as  prin- 
cipals, or  by  their  agents,  have  deceived  ns.  We  talk  of  the  edicts 
of  George  the  Third  and  of  Napoleon.  Yet  tliose.of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  under  youi-  law,  are  far  more  detestable  to  your 
merchants.  Their  edicla  plunder  the  rich.  His  make  those  who  are 
poor  stiE  poorer.  Their  decrees  attack  the  extremities.  His  Procla- 
mation fi.-i:09  upon  the  vitals,  and  checks  the  action  of  the  seat  of  com- 
mercial life. 

"  I  know  that  great  hopes  are  entertained  of  relief  fi-om  ilie  pro- 
posed law,  by  the  prospect  of  a  British  r^ency.  Between  a  mad 
monarch  and  a  simpering  successor,  it  is  expected  tiiat  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  that  nation  will  be  abandoned.  Let  gentlemen  beware,  and 
not  calculate  too  certainly  on  the  fulfilment  by  men  in  power  of  pro- 
fessions made  out  of  it.  The  majority  need  not  go  out  of  our  own 
country,  nor  beyond  their  own  practice,  to  be  convinced  how  easily 
in  such  cases  proud  promises  may  eventuate  in  meagre  performance. 

"  The  whole  bearing  of  my  argument  is  to  lliis  point.  It  is  time  to 
take  our  own  rights  into  our  own  keeping  It  is  tune  if  we  will  not 
protect,  to  refrain  firim  hampering  bj  our  own  acts  the  c 
our  country.  Put  your  merchants  no  longer  un  lei  the  g  n 
and  caprice  of  foreign  powers.     Puni'sh  not   at  the  Inhtl^J^tl 
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eigners,  your  own  citizens  for  following  their  rigliteoiia  callings.  We 
owe  nothing  to  France,  We  owe  nothing  fo  Gi-eat  Bntain.  We  owe 
everything  to  the  American  people.  Let  us  show  oureelves  really  in- 
dependent ■  and  look  to  a  grateful  a  powerful  and  then  united  peo 
pie  fb    u[  ]  ort  aga  a  t  eve  y  a,^     o  " 

As  C  g  ess  vould  exp  e  in  a  fe  v  daj  s  tl  e  Federal  ats  en 
deavorel  to  defeat  the  bill  by  speal  g  a^a  st  tme  aal  tie 
debate  ww  cared  on  thro  gh  tvo  n  "hth  as  the  Dem  era  c 
nnjo  y  ef  sed  to  a  Ijourn  excej  t  ng  for  o  e  b  f  nter  al 
Tl  e  b  U  as  fi  illy  forced  tl  ougl  at  he  po  nt  of  the  P  ev  ous 
Q  eat  on  then  foi  the  fi  -st  t  tue  dec  led  by  ihe  Hou  e  on  appeal 
from  the  Sj  ake  to  h  e  the  eflect  of  i  t  n„  »  1  to  de!  ate 
W  ti  tl  s  o  ol-le  leg  la  0  t!  e  Llev  nth  Co  g  e  ^ave  p  tl  a 
ghost 

It  vas  o  one  of  tl  ese  n  "hfa  that  John  Ran  lolp!  at  my 
ftthe  u  ed  to  tell  took  h  8  tarn  at  t  Ik  ng  ag  insf  i  me  After 
m  dn  ght  hen  most  ot  the  nembers  ha  I  eon  po  ed  tl  eni  elves 
to  sleep  as  best  they  m  ght  Randolph  h^^a  i  to  tte  a  d  scon 
Lected  fa  rago  ot  long  wor  1  apropos  fo  otl  ng  n  tl  e  n 
verse  Gradually  tl  e  whole  Ho  se  trom  Mr  &peal  er  lo  n 
wa  ds  a  voke  and  looke  1  w  th  w  ondet  g  ej  es  upon  the  orato 
supposing  that  much  speaking  had  made  him  mad.  His  purpose 
thus  answered,  and  the  ear  of  the  House  secured,  turning  sud- 
denly upon  an  honest  Dutch  member  from  New  York,  who  never 
ventured  on  a  longer  speech  than  the  zealous  yeas  and  nays  with 
which  he  sustained  the  Administration,  and  who  was  watching 
open-mouthed  to  see  whereunto  this  thing  would  grow,  Randolph 
cried  out,  in  his  shrill,  deliberate  tones,  pointing  his  "slow,  un- 
moving  finger"  at  his  prey,  "And  now,  Mr,  Speaker,  if  you 
will  believe  it,  the  honorable  gentleman  from  New  York  denies 
the  ti'uth  of  what  1  have  been  saying!"  "Good  God,  Mr. 
Speaker,"  sputtered  forth  the  mystified  Dutchman,  "  I  have  done 
nothing  of  the  kind  !  "  while  the  House,  now  thoroughly  aroused, 
shook  with  unextinguishabl^  laughter. 

In  a  letfer  to  his  uncle  by  marriage,  the  Reverend  Asa  Pack- 
ard of  Marlborough,  Massachusetts,  he  thus  recapitulates  the  do- 
ings of  llie  session,  and  their  effect  on  himself:  -— 
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"  The  ruin  of  the  commercial  dtiea  seema  deterniined,  "Wliat  with 
the  Tufusal  to  renew  the  United  States  Bank,  the  grasping  loTe  of 
our  Administration  for  its  beloved  Bonaparte,  and  the  effect  of  the 
propcscd  Non-Iatercourse,  as  mnch  distresB  impends  over  the  seaboard 
as  it  has  ever  witnessed  Mijce  the  Pea«e  of  1783.  "Where  we  shall 
land,  Heaven  only  knoivs.  But  the  jealousy  and  hatred  of  commerce 
increases  in  its  power  daily.  And  i^nleea  met  with  unanimity  in  our 
quarter  of  the  country,  it  will  perish  with  that  of  Europe  in  the  Con- 
tinental System  of  tlie  French  Emperor.  To  make  sure  work,  they  are 
about  bringing  into  both  Houses  of  Congress  Senators  and  Eepresent- 
atives  from  Now  Orleans,  and  from  beyond  the  Mississippi.  If  it  be 
borne  by  New  England,  there  is  an  end  to  our  weight  in  the  councils 
of  the  nation.  I  sent  you.  my  remarks  on  that  subject.  It  has  made 
me  the  object  of  very  gross  abuse.  Nothing  leas  tlian  '  Burr's  fate ' 
and  '  a  halter '  have  been  threatened  your  poor  ftiend.  But  as  they  have 
consented  I  should  be  hung  by  my  constituents,  this  is  Bomo  comfort, 
and  will  operate  as  a  reprieve,  if  not  as  an  acquittal.  All  this  is  sys- 
temaUc  Ho  man  must  speak  independently  without  having  set  upon 
him  a  bully  or  a  blackguard,  who  are  kept  in  kennel,  fleshed  for  the 
sport,  by  the  friends  of  the  Administration.  However, '  Gallio  careth 
for  none  of  these  things."     He  sleeps,  eats,  and  works,  grows  fat,  and 


One  part  of  tliis  statement  he  corrected  in  his  old  age.  "The 
bullies  and  blackguards,"  he  says,  "  were  not  '  kept  in  kennel,' 
but  stood  on  the  floor  of  the  House  constantly  in  their  own 
proper  persons,  from  the  West  or  the  South,  unbridled  in  tongue, 
and  using  language  learnt  in  the  backwoods  or  among  their 
slaves,  ready  to  mistake,  misrepresent,  and  to  fight."  From 
these  scenes  and  such  associates  he  hastened  home,  on  the  ad- 
journment, to  his  family  and  his  beloved  conntry-aeat,  where  he 


Daring  the  winter  of  1810-11.  Mr.  Washington  Irving  w^ 
introduced  to  my  father  by  Mr.  Robert  Walsh,  as  appears  from 
the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  that  gentleman,  dated  Feb- 
rnaiy  2,  1811.  The  letter  was  chiefly  one  of  thanks  for  a  Re- 
view of  the  Life  and  Works  of  Fisher  Ames,  which  my  father 
liad  written  for  the  Boston  Anthology,  of  which  Mr,  Walsh 
speaks  in  terms  of  the  highest  commendation.     He  then  goes 
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"  I  have  devoured,  your  late  speecli,  and  most  heaitily  coincide  with 
you  in  your  doctrine  tliat  the  admission  of  Lutiihi  \na  into  tlie  confed- 
eration ia  hcBtile  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  I  hid  the  pleasure 
of  ti  anamitting  to  you  the  first  numher  ot  my  work.  Mr,  Irving,  a 
young  gentleman  of  Kew  York,  had  the  gpodness  to  take  cliai^o  of  it, 
and  I  pi-esume,  therefore,  it  reached  you  in  good  time.  We  think  and 
talk  of  nothing  hut  the  Bank  in  this  city." 

My  father  seema  to  have  made  a  very  lively  and  lasting  im- 
pression on  the  imagination  and  memory  of  the  young  man  of 
letters.  Visiting  our  family  at  Cambridge  in  1832,  iie  gave  an 
animated  description  of  his  Washington  experience,  and  particu- 
larly of  my  father's  speeches,  during  that  memorable  winter. 
He  said  that  he  well  remembered  him  walking  up  and  down  the 
lobby  while  the  House  were  debating  points  of  oi-der  raised  dur- 
ing his  speeches,  "  like  a  lion,"  to  use  JMr.  Irving's  own  words, 
"  lashing  his  sides  with  his  tail ! "  Twenty-five  years  later  I  had 
the  happiness  of  a  brief  visit  to  Mr.  Irving  at  Sunnyside,  —  brief, 
but  never  to  be  forgotten,  —  as  the  bearer  of  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion from  my  father.  He  at  once  referred  to  his  visit  to  Wash- 
ington that  winter,  and  spoke  in  high  terms  of  admiration  of  my 
father's  speeches  in  the  House.  And  referring  to  the  interrup- 
tions to  which  he  was  subjected,  and  his  way  of  meeting  them, 
Mr.  Irving  employed  the  same  figure  of  speecli,  and,  indeed,  the 
identical  words  he  had  used  to  describe  him  at  Cambi'idge.  I  re- 
gard the  fact  of  Mr.  Irviog's  retaining  so  vivid  a  recollection  of 
my  father's  parliamentary  oratory,  after  all  the  varied  experience 
of  his  life,  which  had  brought  him  in  contact  with  all  the  distin- 
guished men  of  his  time  in  Europe  and  America,  as  a  very  satis- 
factory proof  that  it  must  have  been  of  a  high  order  of  excellence. 

The  Twelftli  Congress  was  summoned  by  President  Madison 
to  meet  a  month  earlier  than  usual,  in  consequence  of  the  alarm- 
ing aspect  of  foreign  affairs.  Mr.  Quincy  accoi-dingly  left  home 
for  Washington  in  October,  and  took  his  seat  on  the  4th  of  No- 
vember, at  the  opening  of  (he  session.  He  again  established 
himself  at  Coyle's  boarding-house,  where  he  foi'med  one  of  a 
very  pleasant  mess,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Goodrich,  Dana,  and 
Pitkin,  of  Connecticut,  and  Milnor  of  Pennsylvania. 
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Not  long  after  Lis  arrival  in  Wa  h  ngton  1  e  a  &  He  ed 
by  the  news  of  the  death  of  Jabez  Uphim  o  B  ooktiell  Mas  a 
chusetta,  "  wlio,"  he  says,  "  had  lieen  n  rmer  ee  a  on  o  e  of 
my  most  intimate  companions,  a  man  of  a  excellent  heart  and 
a  true  friend,  whom  I  respected  and  loved  and  vl  om  I  st  11  en 
twine  with  the  chorda  of  my  heart  Th  se  fe  1  ngs  off  end  1  p 
were  warmly  reciprocated  by  that  excellent  and  eminent  man,  aa 
may  he  seen  in  t!ie  following  passage  of  a  letter  from  him  to  my 
father,  written  about  a  year  before  his  death :  — 

"  Shotdd  I  attempt  to  describe  the  obligations  to  you,  as  I  feel  them 
improsssd  upon  my  heart,  I  am  sure  I  should  fail  to  exprefa  myself 
with  that  coiTectnBSS  and  delicacy  which  the  purity  of  your  tastes  and 
feelings  would  require.  This,  therefore,  I  must  waive.  And  I  do  it 
with  great  satisfaction,  because  I  well  know  you  must  he  convinced 
that  you  have  excited  in  my  bosom  a  friendship  the  most  sincere  and 
ardent,  wliich  must  remain  unabated  so  long  as  that  bosom  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  the  depoatory  of  a  single  virtuous  or  grateful  sentiment." 

Henry  Clay  of  Kentucky  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House,  in 
the  place  of  Josepii  B.  Varnum  of  Massachusetts,  who  had  super- 
seded Colone!  Pickering  in  the  Senate.  Mr.  Clay,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  and  been  returned  to  the 
House,  for  the  purpose,  as  was  well  understood,  of  being  elected 
Speaker,  it  being  important  that  so  influential  a  posiiion,  at  bo  crit- 
ical a  time,  should  be  held  by  a  man  of  more  than  the  mere  routine 
ability  of  Mr.  Varnum.  It  was  the  fli-st  time  that  Mr.  Clay  had 
ever  been  a  member  of  the  Lower  House,  —  a  circumstance  which 
made  his  elevation  to  the  Speakership  the  more  significant.  It  was 
a  sign  that  the  extreme  Anti-British  party,  of  which  he  was  the 
leader,  which  looked  to  wai'  as  not  only  the  rightful  remedy  for 
the  national  injuries,  but  as  one  that  would  be  profitable  to  the 
■Western  section  of  the  country  at  least,  was  gaining  the  ascendant 
over  the  more  moderate  Democrats,  with  Mr.  Madison  at  their 
head.  Nol withstanding  the  hosfility  to  England  which  Jefferson 
and  Madison  bad  stimulated  for  so  many  years,  neither  of  them 
wished  or  expected  that  it  would  ever  break  out  into  actual  war. 
In  the  fulness  of  their  faith  in  the  dependence  of  England  on 
the  commerce  of  the  United  Statea,  and  in  the  sufficiency  of  its 
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prohibition  to  bring  her  to  their  own  terms,  they  liail  relied  on 
the  Embargo  and  Non-Intercourse  as  the  only  weapons  of  their 
warfare.  Their  notions  of  republican  economy  haci  resisted 
every  attempt  to  increase  the  military  and  naval  strength  of  the 
country,  which  they  did  not  seem  to  imagine  could  ever  he 
plunged  into  war  through  the  operation  of  their  philosophy  of 
peaceable  hostilities.  Sagacious  and  experienced  statesmen  aa 
they  were,  they  appear  to  have  overlooked  the  truth  of  which 
history  is  full,  that  wars  and  fightings  come  of  the  passions  rather 
than  the  interests  of  men,  who  are  often  found  willing  to  en- 
counter deadly  odds  themselves  in  the  hope  of  doing  an  enemy  a 
deadly  mischief.  Though  the  Administi-ation  policy  of  compel- 
ling justice  from  England,  by  the  destruction  of  our  own  com- 
merce, had  commanded  working  majorities  in  Congress  up  to  this 
time,  there  had  been  all  along  a  violent  war  party,  consisting 
partly  of  honest  enthusiasts,  —  haters  of  England  and  lovers  of 
France,  —  and  partly  of  adventurers  who  had  nothing  to  lose, 
and  who  might  gain  something  by  the  changes  and  chances  inci- 
dent to  a  state  of  war.  The  passions  and  hopes  of  both  these 
sorts  of  men  were  stimulated  to  flie  height  by  the  more  violent 
of  the  Democratic  newspapers,  most  of  them  conducted  by  rene- 
gade Englishmen  or  refugee  Irishmen,  Of  course,  there  had 
always  been,  underlying  the  policy  of  the  redress  of  our  injuiies 
by  the  ruin  of  our  commerce,  an  implied  threat  that,  in  case  this 
did  not  succeed,  a  sharper  warfare  with  other  weapons  would  re- 
place it.  The  restrictive  system  had  signally  and  ridiculously 
failed.  The  time  for  open  war  had  logically  arrived,  and  its 
advocates,  in  and  out  of  Congress,  had  the  best  of  the  argument, 
reasoning  from  the  premises  of  the  Administration  itself 

The  position  of  the  Federalists  in  Congress  was  one  of  some 
delicacy  and  difficulty.  It  was  well  known  that  Mr.  Madison  was 
utterly  oppo^sed  to  any  war  with  England,  excepting  one  of  com- 
mercial restrictions ;  but  it  was  also  evident  that  the  section  of 
his  party  bent  upon  an  open  rupture  was  very  strong  in  numbers, 
and  yet  sti-onger  in  talent  For,  besides  Mr.  Clay,  there  was 
irr.  Calhoun,  who  then  appeared  for  the  first  time  upon  the  scene 
wliere  he  was  to  take  for  forty  years  so  conspicuous  a  part,  nrn! 
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Langdon  Clieves,*  and  Williaai  Lowndes,!  all  of  them  from 
South  Carolina,  and  a]l  able  advocates  of  the  policy  of  war. 
They  were  young,  ivell  educated,  bnoiving  what  they  wanted,  and 
determined  to  cany  tlieu  point  itiih  all  the  lesolute  aasunnce  and 
impatience  of  control  which  the  habit'!  of  sla^e  maslersliip  natu- 
rally inspired.  The  question  which  the  Federah-ils  had  to  decide 
was  whetiier  thej  ■ihould  assist  in  preparing  for  war,  m  case  of 
hostilities,  or  resist  all  propositions  for  putting  the  country  in  a 
state  of  defence.  Theie  was  a  divi-ion  of  opmion  on  tbo  poiat 
in  the  little  Federal  minonty  in  Congieas,  which  leflected  one 
existing  in  yet  greater  fon,e  among  then  constituents  it  home. 
Apprehensions  that  any  help  giien  by  Federal  metnbeis  of  Con- 
gress to  the  Administiation,  in  the  direction  of  piepaimg  for  war, 
might  liasten  war  itself,  pievailed  very  strongly  in  the  commer- 
cial citiea,  and  especnily  m  Boston.  As  my  fathei  mote  to  my 
mother  on  this  point  at  the  t  me  — 

"  So  unnerving  has  this  app  elie  s  on  of  ti  ar  w  Ih  E  gl  n  1  b  c  n  e 
that  some  Federalists  seem  almo  t  to  h  ve  f  gotten  the  r  pohtioal 
charaetei  and  principles  A  navv  nee  the  r  boast  ani  hope  1  eg  a 
to  be  feared,  oi  hated  beea  se  t  s  tho  ^lit  A  Inun  st  at  on  tend 
to  use  it  i^amet  Great  Bnla  n  For  the  san  e  reawn  tb  a  a  i^  of 
our  merchantmen  la  looked  at  w  th  su  p  on  and  at  the  ain  e  t  me 
that  we  i.ltmor  against  Admimetrat  on  lor  p  ote  t  ng  us  aa  the)  call 
it,  by  eommeitial  lestrictione  we  are  not  wllngtoa  ]tfon  them 
anything  else.  The  consequence  has  been,  that  the  Administration  hna 
had  full  leisure  to  fix  upon  commerce  shackles  in  what  form  they  will ; 
and  men  of  the  most  generous  principles,  and  true  lovers  of  their 
country,  have  become  hated  for  British  affinities,  and  for  their  willing- 
ness, according  to  tlie  false  maledictions  of  their  enemies,  to  abandon 
to  that  nation  every  right,  without  struggle  or  preparation.  I  need  not 
expose  to  you  the  falsehood  and  fallacy  of  these  allegations." 

•  Laagdon  Cheves,  boi 


t  Wmia)nJ.r.owniles,bnm,lT82;  Member  of  ConftresB,  1811-1833.  He  died 
t  sea  on  his  way  to  Euglnnd  in  1822.  He  was  ii  mnn  of  i-roat  talents  and 
eiiinrkftblo  aloquensa  and  power  as  a  debater.  Tlius  he  was  CEt  off  at  forty 
0  the  midst  of  a  cHveer  which  it  was  believed  mislit  have  iiuui.uc.>;J  ^au  w 
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His  o«n  touiie  was  guiJed  "olely  l>  Ins  Mt\is  of  duty  fo  the 
.  n'ltion,  dnd  »  is  not  at  ill  ifiLCttd  by  the  btion>  disip]  robation 
which  It  exciltd  in  the  minds  of  eonie  ot  Ihp  most  piominent 
Fedemlisis  at  liome  lie  held  that  "i  wai  ivilh  any  nation 
undei  heaven,  G-ieat  Butainnot  excepted,  wi,  a  less  e^il  than  the 
perpetuation  of  ihe  Anti  Commercial  System  ',  md  that,  iihile 
the  opponents  of  i  nar  nith  England  should  denounfe  it  as  un- 
necessary and  wicked  they  should  not  Withhold  Ihi-u  \ute  ioi 
mailing  the  ulcl  siry  prepaiations  for  it,  should  it  be  fuiced  upon 
the  countij  Actiidin^lj  on  the  16tii  ot  De^^embei,  ISll,  he 
voted  for  the  augment ttion  of  the  Ttderal  army,  to  give  the 
Pie-.ident  aiithonry  to  accept  thi.  Benices  of  ^olunteii'i,  not  (o 
exceed  fitly  thou  and  in  numbei,  lo  ordei  out  detachments  of  tlie 
mihha,  and  to  put  into  comini=sioa  all  the  icsslU  belonging  to 
the  navj  woith  repiiring 

"While  niy  fathei  s  course  m  thI^  patticulw  wis  T3gaided  with 
displeasure  by  some  of  his  warmeBt  paity  friends,  he  seems  to 
haverecened  a  measuie  of  applau-e  from  his  politicd  eneraiea 
which  he  neilhei  e\pecteii  nor  de'*ued  WutiUj,  to  m^  mothpi, 
he  says  — 

"I  dined  yeiteidij  at  Lningston's,*  m  ompinj  with  Gouierneiir 
Morris,  De  Witt  Clinton,  Fulton,  Bayard,  &c.  De  Witt  Clinton  told 
ma  that  the  Boston  Chronicle  had  some  paragraphs,  I  know  not  what, 
complimentary  lo  me.  This  I  take  to  be  a  master  stroke  of  poliey,  and 
probably  will  double  the  dissatisfaction  and  distontent  of  those  who 
have  no  higlier  notion  of  what  ia  right  thait  the  principle  that  what 
such  malignanta  commend  must  be  bad.  For  myself,  I  am  as  little 
moved  by  tlie  praise  of  my  enemies,  as  by  the  suspicioua,  if  such  exist, 
of  my  friends.  Ia  a  Tery  complicated  case  I  have  chosen  to  judge 
for  myself,  and  nothing  has  occurred  to  shake  my  confidence  in  my 
judgment. 

"  On  the  vote  for  twenty-five  thousand  men  (regular  troops),  there 
were  but  six  Federalists  with  me.  Yet  these  were  a  host  in  tliuniselves, 
—  Bleecker,  Gold,  Emott,  Sullivan,  Seed ,f  Livingston,  —  all  of  them 


as  R.  Gold  gmdunted  at  Yale  Collega  in  17SG;  lleruboc  of  Oongresa 

a  1809  ti)  1813,   and  1616  to  1817;   died,  1836.     George  Snllivaii  was  my 
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men  of  tnlenfs.  Otliera  would  Lave  been  glad  to  ^ve  tlie  same  vote, 
Itad  Ihey  not  feared  for  their  popularily  in  their  districts.  All  agree  in 
the  impoi'tiinue  of  permitting  the  party  characters  to  disappear.  In 
the  Senate,  Lloyd,  Horsey,*  Bayard,  are  al!  with  me 

"  Federalists,  in  abandoning  the  doetr  ne?  of  Wash  ngton,  of  efficient 
protection,  have  lost  then*  diocrmiinatiTe  charicter,  and,  la  then  fears 
about  tlie  event  of  the  European  contest',  their  naiioncd  character. 
Instead  of  a  patriotic  opposition  to  an  oppressive  government,  tliey 
are  in  great  danger  of  degenerating  into  a  meit  lactiou,  ready  to 
quarrel  with  anything  which  ma)  endanger,  oi  adopt  anj  thing  which 
will  promote,  party  Buccesa." 

It  will  appear  from  the  following  passage  of  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Harrison  Gi'ay  Otis,  who  had  strongly  su[>ported  Mr,  Qiiincy'a 
views  and  conduct  just  narrated,  that  the  opinion-,  ol  iho  e  of 
his  political  friends  which  had  been  the  most  ad\ei-.e  to  htm  soon 
began  to  undergo  a  wholesome  change.  If  i-.  a  pi  ep  into  the 
family  history  of  the  Boston  Federalists,  which,  like  family  his- 
tories gf-iii'fally,  seems  not  to  have  been  entirely  fiee  fiom  family 
jars.  Tlie^e  domestic  discrepancies,  howevei,  appear  to  have 
been  in  a  fair  way  tio  be  healed.  Chief  Justice  Parsons  and  Mr 
John  Lowell  were  among  the  warmest  opposes  of  my  a(,iion  on 
the  part  of  tlie  Federalists  in  Congi-ess  that  lookpd  like  assistmce 
or  encouriigcment  to  a  war  with  England. 

"Tour  letters  are  constantly  burnt  the  hour  at  fni/Sj;  after  thej  are 
received,  and  I  do  not  even  hint  at  any  porlJon  oi  tlnir  content'!  until 
I  find  such  portion  the  subject  of  general  conversation  I  treat  them 
as  I  should  love-letters,  except  that  instead  of  sighs  thej  elicit  gioans 
There  is  a  general  acquiescence,  and  I  may  say  approbation,  of  the 
course  pursued  by  you  in  Congress.  Mr.  ]j.,  1  hear,  saj-s  there  is  no 
difference  of  opinion  noio  among  the  Federalists.  The  Chief  Justice, 
in  a  convorsjition  which  I  sought  for  the  express  purpose  of  an  an/ti- 
ment,  agreed  with  me  in  all  points,  except  that  one  short  speech  show- 
father's  cliissmate;  he  was  a  son  of  General  John  Sullivan  of  the  Eevolulion, 
and  nephew  of  Governor  Jomes  Sullivan  of  Massaohnsetts ;  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  IE  U  to  1812;  he  was  a  distinguished  lawyer,  and  long  Altoraej-Gen- 
etal  of  Sow  Hampshire;  he  died,  1«38.  William  HeeJI,  of  JHarblehend,  waa  a 
wealthy  merchnnt,  who  was  prominently  oonneot«d  with  religious  and  benevo- 
lent moveinen'fli  Member  of  Congress  from  1811  to  181E;  died,  1837. 

•  OuterbriilRB  Hnrssj,  born,  1777;  an  emiosnt  lawyer;  long  Attomay-Gen* 
eralof  Ddiiwiu-e;   Senator  from  ISlOlo  IfiHl;  died,  1812. 

U  p 
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ing  that  you  did  not  vote  upon  tlio  principle  of  giving  sanction  to  war 
■mould  have  been  grateful  to  bim.  Tliei-e  is  not  one  of  these  sworn 
brothers  who  ia,  or  ever  was,  a  politician,  or  who  ever  had  what  old 
John  Adams  calls  the  tact  of  the  feelings  and  passions  of  mankind ;  but 
tbey  are  men  of  probity,  of  talent,  of  influence,  and  the  Federal  party 
may  say  of  them,  Non  possum  vivere  sine  le  nee  cum  te!  " 

On  the  25th  of  January,  1812,  Mr.  Quincy  made  his  speech 
on  Maritime  Protection.  Notwithstanding  the  chronic  enmity  of 
the  slaveholding  States  to  a  navy,  the  common  sense  of  the  abler 
Southern  members  of  the  war  party  in  Conorpss  perceived  the 
absolute  necessity  of  some  naval  prepaiati'>n  for  the  conflict  with 
England  wlin.h  they  were  determined  to  brmg  about  It  was 
at  the  sugnCslion  ot  «ome  of  these  membei"  -ml  especally  of 
Mr  Caihran  that  Mr  Qiimey  m'idi,  this  speech  Ho  said  he 
was  apprehensive  that  argument  liotn  that  side  of  the  House 
might  be  received  with  =o  nitural  a  jeabusv  that  moie  would 
be  lost  thaa  gained  by  them  but  the  d'^bafe  had  been  conducfed 
on  so  liberal  a  scale  and  his  own  State  had  so  deep  an  tntpiest  m 
the  question,  that  he  could  not  peimit  the  opportunity  to  pass 
without  bringing  his  small  tribute  of  reflection  into  the  common 
stock."  He  then  went  on  to  show  the  necessity  of  a  navy  for 
the  protection  of  commerce,  the  importance  of  comniei-ce  to  the 
whole  country,  and  the  amount  of  values  exposed  to  destruction 
from  the  smallest  squadron,  or  even  from  a  single  ship  of  war,  in 
the  present  unprotected  condition  of  the  coast.  I  will  give  a  few 
extracts  from  the  body  of  the  speech,  and  the  chief  of  its  peroration. 

"If  this  commerce  were  the  mushroom  growth  of  a  night,  if  it  had 
it=  vigor  from  the  temporary  excitement  and  the  accumulated  nutri- 
ment which  warring  elements  in  Europe  had  swept  from  the  places 
of  ther  natiu^al  deport,  then,  indeed,  there  might  be  some  esciise  for 
a  temporizing  pohey  touching  so  tran^tory  an  interest  But  com- 
merce in  the  Eastei-n  States  is  of  no  foreign  growth,  and  of  no  ad- 
ventitious seed.  Its  root  is  of  a  fibre  which  almost  two  centuries  have 
nourished;  and  the  perpetuity  of  its  destiny  is  written  in  le^blo 
charactera  as  well  in  the  nature  of  the  country  as  in  the  dispositions 
of  its  inhabitants.  Indeed,  Sir,  lool:  along  your  whole  coast,  from 
Passamaquoddy  to  Capes  Henry  and  Charles,  and  behold  tlie  deep  and 
far-wiitding  creeks  and  inlets,  the  noble  basins,  the  projecting  head- 
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lauda,  tlie  majestic  rivers,  and  tliose  sounds  and  bays  ivhich  arfi  more 
like  inland  seas  than  liko  anything  called  hy  tliose  names  in  other 
quarti'.rs  of  tie  globe.  Can  any  man  do  this  and  not  realize  that  the 
destiny  of  the  people  inhabiting  such  a  country  ia  essentially  mari- 
time ?  Can  any  man  do  this  without  being  impressed  by  the  convic- 
tion that,  although  the  poor  projects  of  politicians  may  cnibarrHSS, 
for  a  tim*,  the  dispositions  growing  out  of  the  condition  of  such  a 
country,  yet  tiiat  Nature  will  be  too  strong  for  cobweb  regulations, 
and  win  vindicate  her  rights  with  certain  effect,  —  perhaps  with  awful 
perils  ¥  No  nation  ever  did  or  ever  ought  to  resist  such  allurements 
and  invitations  fo  a  particular  mode  of  industry.  The  purposes  of 
Providence  relative  to  the  destination  of  men  are  to  be  gathered  from 
the  circumstances  in  which  His  beneficence  has  placed  them.  And  to 
refuse  to  make  use  of  the  means  of  prosperity  which  His  goodness  has 
put  into  our  hands,  what  is  it  but  spuming  at  His  bounty,  and  reject- 
ing the  blessings  wluch  His  infinite  ivisdom  has  designated  for  us  by  tlie 
very  nature  of  His  allotments  ?  Tlie  emplovments  of  industry  con- 
nected with  navigation  and  commercial  enterprise  are  precious  to  the 
people  of  that  quarter  of  the  (.ountry  by  ancient  prejudice,  not  less 
than  by  recent  piofit.  Tlie  occupition  is  rendeied  deir  and  vener- 
able by  all  the  cherished  a'«ociitions  of  our  infancj  and  all  the  saga 
and  prudential  max  ma  ot  our  ancestors  And  as  to  the  lessons  of 
encouragement  dtnved  fiom  recent  experience  whit  nation  ever 
within  a  similar  period  received  so  many  that  were  sweet  and  saluta- 
ry? What  nation  in  so  short  a  time  ever  before  ascended  to  such  a 
height  of  commei'cial  greatness  1 

"It  has  been  said  by  some  philosophers  of  the  other  hemisphere, 
that  Nature  in  this  New  World  had  worked  by  a  sublime  scale ;  that 
our  mountains  and  rivers  and  lakes  were  beyond  all  comparison 
greater  than  anything  the  Old  World  could  boast ;  that  she  had  here 
made  nothing  duninutive^ — except  its  animalh  And  ought  we  nit 
to  fear  lest  the  bitterness  of  this  sarcasm  should  be  concentrated  on 
our  country  by  a  course  of  policy  wholl)  unworthy  of  the  magnitude 
and  nature  of  tlie  interests  committed  to  our  guirdianship  ?  Have 
we  not  reason  to  fear  that  some  fiiture  cinic  with  an  asperity  which 
truth  shall  make  piercing,  will  declare  that  all  thing"  in  these  United. 
States  are  great — except  its  statesmen/  and  that  we  are  py^ 
mies  to  whom  Providence  has  intrusted,  for  some  inscrutable  purpose, 
gigantic  labors  ?  Can  we  deny  the  justice  of  such  severity  of  remark, 
if,  instead  of  adopting  a  scale  of  tiiought  and  a  standard  of  action  pro- 
portionate to  the  greatnosa  of  our  trust  and  the  multiplied  neceesilios 
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of  the  people,  we  bring  to  our  task  the  mere  measures  of  professional 
industry,  anil  mete  out  contributions  for  national  safety  by  our  fee- 
tables,  our  yard-sticks,  and  our  gill-pols?  Can  we  refi-sdn  from  sub- 
scribing to  the  trutli  of  such  censure,  if  we  do  not  rise  in  some  degree 
to  the  height  of  our  obligations,  and  teach  ourselves  to  conceive,  and 
with  the  people  to  realize,  the  yastness  of  those  relations  which  are 
daily  springing  among  States  which  are  not  so  much  one  empire  as  a 
congregation  of  empires  ? 

"  While  I  am  on  this  point,  I  cannot  refrain  from  noticing  a  strange 
solecism  which  seems  to  prevail  touching  the  term  flas.  It  is  talked 
about  as  though  there  was  something  mystical  in  its  very  nature,  —  as 
though  a  rag  with  certain  stripes  and  stais  upon  it  lied  to  a  stict,  and 
called  a  flag,  was  a  wizard  wand,  and  entailed  security  on  everything 
under  it  or  within  its  sphere.  There  is  nothing  like  ail  tliis  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing.  A  flag  is  the  evidence  of  power.  A  land  flag  is 
the  evidence  of  land  power.  A  maritime  flag  is  the  evidence  of  mari- 
IJme  power.  You  may  have  a  piece  of  bunting  upon  a  staff,  and 
call  it  a  flag,  but  if  you  have  no  maritime  power  to  maintain  it,  you 
have  a  name,  and  no  reality ;  you  have  the  shadow  without  the  sub- 
stance ;  you  have  the  sign  of  a  flag,  but  in  truth  TOU  have  bo  flag. 

"  Mr.  Speaker,  can  any  one  contemplate  the  exigency  which  at  this 
dydprees  tj       df  mm    td  t         pti      !? 

Thdgret        h         mrcl  j        jbtthymt 

Iwj  tit       bdtopp      tht      hpplt  tht 

t  th    Atl    ti    States  be     fh      d  d         d  f  m  th 

It      J  ist  as    b     d  t  th  t  w    1th  w  11      t        t 

p  d  tj       d  that       k  ei=s  w  11      t  botl        dt     d  pi    d 

Th  t  f  m  k     th     t    th         iJly    mp  ess 

■^Ihdoe       t  th        dtfEp       g         Idprt      fim 

thos  pn      pies  whi  1  ttl       t        1ml  ty? 

IVh  t         f    wh  h  po  se  tj  m      t 

wl    t  t     th   m       p  Ip  bl    th       th       — (I    t  th  t  t    f 

t  Igltslt  th  t-dm  dthtptattels 
J  tem         Uy  purs    d  must  be   j  tem  t     lly  prote  t  d 

Th  thtb  hft      twhh         o^tp  t       m 

m  re    1  t        mp      bl     th  t  th  b         j   m   tal         F 

h  d  th        t       tfpptj  fhf        pdpth 

J  b    t    tl  rs        th       t       d         t  tl         f  t)     f 
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altars  and  of  our  firesides,  uf  our  ciUei  and  of  our  sealjoard,  must,  from 
the  nature  of  tilings,  be  entwined  wilii  the  affections  by  ties  incom- 
parably more  etrong  and  tender  And  it  happens  that  both  national 
pride  and  honor  ire  pecuharlj  identified  with  the  support  of  these 
primary  objects  of  commeicial  interest 

"  It  IS  in  this  new  I  Bta,te  that  the  first  and  most  important  object 
of  the  nation  ought  to  be  sueh  a  naval  fo  ce  as  shall  give  su'l  a  de- 
giee  ot  rational  security  as  the  nature  of  the  ubj  t  admit  to  u 
cities  and  beaboard  and  coasting  trade    th  t  the    j  t  m  of  t  me 

protection  ought  to  rest  upon  this  bas  an  1  that  t  h  Id  n  t  t- 
tempt  to  go  farther  until  thrae  object  are  ured  A  i  1 1  a  o 
hesitation  to  declare  that,  until  such  am  tnf  ebejtnt  lly 
miunt^ued  by  this  nation,  it  shamefully  n  1  fs  t  m  t  impo  t  nt 
duties  and  most  critical  interests. 

"But  itisinquired,' WhateffectwiUth  pol  >h  f  n  tl  j 
ent  exigency  ? '  I  answer,  the  happiest  m  every  aspect,  lo  exhibit 
a  definitive  intent  to  maintain  maritime  rights  by  maritime  means, 
what  is  it  but  fo  develop  new  stamina  of  national  character  ?  No  na- 
tion can  liave  or  has  a  right  to  hope  for  respect  firom  otheis  which  does 
not  first  learn  to  respect  itsel£  And  how  is  this  to  be  attained  ?  By  a 
course  of  conduct  conformable  to  its  duties,  and  relative  to  its  condi- 
tion. If  it  abandoiM  what  it  ought  to  defend,  if  it  flies  from  the  field 
it  is  bound  to  maintain,  how  can  it  hope  for  honor?  To  what  other 
inheritance  is  it  entitied  but  disgrace  ?  Foreign  nations  undoubtedly 
look  npon  this  Union  with  eyes  long  read  in  the  history  of  man,  and 
with  thoughts  'deeply  versed  in  the  effects  of  passion  and  interest 
upon  independent  States,  associated  by  ties  so  apparentiy  slight  and 
novel.  They  understand  well  that  the  rivalries  among  the  great  inter- 
ests of  such  States,  —  the  natural  envj'ings  which  in  all  countries  spring 
«p  between  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  —  the  inevitable 
jealousies  and  fears  of  each  other  of  South  and  North,  interior  and 
seaboard,—  the  incipient  or  progressive  rancor  of  party  animosity, — 
are  the  essential  weaknesses  of  sovereignties  thus  combined.  Whether 
these  causes  shall  operate,  or  whether  they  shall  eease,  foreign  nations 
will  gather  from  the  features  of  our  policy.  They  cannot  believe  that 
sueh  ■*  nation  is  strong  in  the  affections  of  its  associated  parts,  when 
thej  see  the  vital  nterests  of  whole  States  abandoned.  But  reverse 
this  pol  J  sho  V  a  defin  t  ve  and  stable  intent  fo  yield  the  natural 
p  otecUon  to  u  1  e  sent  al  ntere  ts ;  then  they  will  respect  you- 
Adto-ivfl     1  loo      onies  attended  by  safety. 
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"Mr  Speaker,  what  is  nttional  disgrace?  Of  what  stuff  is  it 
composed/  h  a  nation  dii^Tieed  because  its  flag  is  insulted,  —  be- 
cause its  seamen  are  impressed,  —  because  its  course  upon  the  high- 
way of  the  ocean  is  obstructed?  No,  Sir.  Abstractly  considered, 
all  this  IS  not  disgrace  Beciuse  all  this  may  happen  to  a  nation  so 
weak  fts  not  to  be  able  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  ita  flag,  or  the  free- 
dom of  Its  citizens,  or  the  safety  of  its  course.  Natural  weakness  is 
never  disgrace  But,  Sir,  tliis  is  disgrace,  — when  we  submit  to  insult 
and  to  injury  which  we  have  the  power  to  prevent  or  redress.  Its 
essential  constituents  are  want  of  sense  or  want  of  spirit.  When  a 
nation  with  ample  means  for  its  defence  is  so  thick  in  the  brain  as  not 
to  put  them  info  a  suitable  state  of  preparation;  or  when,  with  suffi- 
cient musculai  force,  it  is  so  tame  in  spirit  as  to  seek  safety,  not  ia 
manly  effort,  but  in  retirement;  —  then  a  nation  is  disgraced;  then  it 
shrinks  from  its  Ugh  and  sovereign  character  into  that  of  the  tribe  of 
Issacbar,  crouching  down  between  two  burdens,  — the  French  burden 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  British  on  the  other,  —  so  dull,  so  lifeless,  so 
stupid,  that,  were  it  not  for  its  braying,  it  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  the  clod  of  the  valley. 

"  The  general  effect  of  the  policy  I  advocate  is  to  produce  confi- 
dence at  home,  and  respect  abroad.  These  are  twui  shoots  from 
the  same  stock,  and  never  foil  to  flourish  or  fade  together.  Con- 
fidence is  a  plant  of  no  mushroom  groivth  and  of  no  artificial  texture. 
It  springs  only  from  sage  counsels  and  generous  endeavors.  The  pro- 
tection you  extend  must  be  efficient,  and  suited  to  the  nature  of  the 
object  you  profess  to  maintain.  If  it  be  neither  adequate  nor  appro- 
priate, your  wisdom  will  be  doubted,  your  motives  will  be  distrusted, 
and  in  vain  you  iviU  expect  confidence.  The  inhabitants  of  the  sea- 
board win  inquire  of  their  own  senses,  and  not  of  your  logic,  concern- 
ing the  reahty  of  their  protection. 

"  As  to  respect  abroad,  what  course  can  be  more  certain  to  Insure 
it?  What  object  more  honorable,  what  more  dignified,  than  to  behold 
a  great  nation  pursuing  wise  ends  by  appropriate  means,  —  rising  to 
adopt  a  series  of  sj^tematic  exertions  suited  to  her  power,  and  ade- 
quate to  her  purpises  ?  What  object  more  consolatory  to  the  friends, 
what  more  paralyzing  to  the  enemies,  of  our  Union,  than  to  behold  the 
natural  jealousies  and  rivabies  which  are  the  acknowledged  dangers 
of  our  political  condition  subsiding  or  sacrificing  f  What  sin-ht  more 
exhilarating  than  to  see  this  great  nation  once  more  walking  forth 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth  under  the  protection  of  no  foreign 
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aMeU  ?  Peaceful,  because  powerful.  ■  Powerful,  because  united  in 
interesia  and  amalgamated  by  concentratioa  of  those  inlereste  in  the 
national  affections. 

"  But  let  the  opposite  policy  prevail ;  let  the  essential  interesta  of 
the  great  component  parts  of  this  Union,  find  no  protection  under  the 
national  arm ;  instead  of  safety  let  them  realize  opprcaaon,  ~  and  the 
seeds  of  discord  and  dissolution  are  inevitably  sown  in  a  soil  the  best 
fitted  for  their  root,  and  affording  the  richest  nourishment  for  their 
espansion.  It  may  be  a  long  time  before  they  ripen.  But  sooner  or 
htter  they  will  assuredly  burst  forth  in  all  their  destructiYe  energies. 
In  the  intermediate  period,  what  aspect  does  a  union  thus  destitute  of 
cement  present  ?  Is  it  that  of  a  nation  keen  to  diacern,  and  strong  to 
resist,  violations  of  ite  sovereignty?  It  has  rather  the  appearance  of  a 
CMual  collection  of  semi-barbarous  clans,  with  the  forms  of  civiliza- 
tion and  with  the  rude  and  rending  passions  of  the  savage  state.  In 
truth,  powerful,  yet,  as  to  any  foreign  effect,  imbecile.  Kich  in  the 
goods  of  fortune,  yet  wanting  that  inherent  spirit  without  which  a  na- 
tion is  poor  indeed ;  their  strengili  exhausted  by  stm^les  for  local 
power;  their  moral  sense  debased  by  low  intrigues  for  personal  popu- 
larity or  temporary  pre-eminence;  all  their  thoughts  turned,  not  to 
the  safety  of  the  state,  but  to  the  elevation  of  a  chieftain.  A  people 
presenting  such  an  aspect,-^what  have  they  to  expect  abroad? 
What  hut  pdlage,  iiisult,  and  scorn  'i 

"  The  choice  is  before  us.  Perast  in  refusing  efficient  maritime  pro- 
tection; persist  in  the  sj-stem  of  commercial  restrictions ;  what  now 
is  perhaps  anticipation  will  hereafter  be  history." 

This  speech  had  the  felicity,  rare  enough  in  my  father's  case, 
of  meeting  with  the  approbation  of  both  sides  of  the  House. 
The  Federalists  throughout  fhe  country  generally  applauded  it, 
though  not  without  important  exceptions,  as  wg  shall  presently 
see.     In  a  letter  to  my  mother  he  thus  speaks  of  its  effect:  — 

"  The  result  as  respects  my  own  gratification  has  been  beyond  any- 
thing I  ever  before  experienced.  Friends  and  foes,  lovers  and  hal«rs 
of  the  navy,  have  expressed  themselves  in  terms  which  I  do  not  choose 
to  repeat  even  to  you,  because  I  know  they  are  not  entirely  deserved." 

He  also  had  the  gratification  of  receiving  the  following  letter 
from  Ex-President  Adams,  written,  as  he  himself  says  of  it, 
"  in   a  spirit   alike   friendly,   unequivocal,   and    characteristic." 
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The  speed)  was  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  well-known 
opinions  of  Mr.  Adams  as  to  tlie  importance  of  a  naval  estab- 
lishment. 

Mii.  Adams  to  Mr.  Quincy, 

"  Mr.  Quimct  :  —  I  thank  you  for  your  speech  in  relation  to  mari- 
time protection,  and  much  more  for  making  it.  It  is  the  speech  of  a 
man,  a  citizen,  and  a  statesman.  It  k  neither  hyperbole  nor  flattery 
in  me  to  say,  it  is  the  most  important  speech  ever  uttered  in  that  House 
since  1 789.  I  care  not  a  farthing  whom  I  offend  by  tliis  declaration. 
But  I  am  puzzled  and  confounded  to  see  that  not  one  member  from 
New  England  has  been  found  to  second  or  support  you.  It  is  not  less 
surprising  that  not  a  member  ftom  the  two  vast  States  of  New  York 
and  PennsylTania  has  said  a  word  to  asast  you.  I  could  give  a  spe- 
cious account  of  this,  from  motives  the  meanest,  and  basest,  and  most 
disgraceful  to  human  nature;  but  none  at  all  from  any  manly,  gener- 
ous, and  natural  source,  and  therefore  I  will  not  attempt  any  solution 
of  the  theorem.     Again  I  say,  I  tliank  you. 

"JoHs  Adams." 
A  slip  of  paper  is  wafered  to  this  letter,  on  wliich  is  written 
the  following  words  from  the  Sixth  Epistle  of  Horace :  "  Pisee- 
mur,  venemur,  ut  olim";  —  the  precise  application  of  which  I  do 
not  perceive,  unless  it  be  aimed  as  a  sarcasm  at  the  men  who 
would  prefer  their  own  selfish  gratifications  to  the  honor  and 
safety  of  their  countrj'. 

My  father  had  also  many  other  most  cordial  expressions  of  ap- 
proval from  prominent  Federalists.  In  his  own  words,  "  I  was 
supported  in  the  most  gratifying  language  by  men  whose  praise 
is  worthy  of  being  preserved,"  On  the  17th  of  Febniary  Robert 
"Widah  wrote  to  him :  — 

"  I  am  in  raptures  with  your  speech  on  the  navy  bill.  It  is  truly  the 
work  of  a  philosophical  and  clear-minded  politician." 

On  the  24th  of  February  Harrison  Gray  Otis  wrote :  — 

"  The  speech  on  the  navy  is  worthy  of  being  read  in  all  the  churches. 

I  think  it  J3  the  best  and  most  popular  view  of  that  great  question  that 

has  ever  appeared,  and  am  confident  it  will  be  regarded  in  more  aus- 

pieions  times  as  an  elementary  treatise   upon  the  sectional  i-elations 
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and  interesls  of  our  conntry,  as  well  as  a  lucid  etpOTition  of  the  fitness 
and  necessitj' and  meana-of  adjusting  tliem by  the  instiumentalities  of 
a  navy.  Some  of  our  lounging  cavillers  (not  caTTlien)  d  spute  the 
tuicuracy  of  the  oalculatione,  especially  those  furmshed  bj  Reed  But 
1  silence  theiv  nonsense  by  referring  them  to  the  jinijdjjte  an!  aigu 
ments  contained  in  the  speeeh,  and  answering  them  that  all  tlic  errors, 
if  proved,  do  not  vary  the  result.  We  shall  endeavor  to  ^n  e  it  i  \in 
extensive  circulation." 

Christopher  Goi-e  wrote,  on  tlie  26th  of  February  :  — 

"I  am  very  grateful  for  yonr  speech  in  favor  of  a  navy.  If  reason 
and  argument  had  wraght  in  Congress,  such  a  discourse  could  not 
have  failed  to  produce  some  effect  on  the  votes  of  that  body.  If  the 
commercial  part  of  the  community  were  not  contemned  by  our  South- 
ern brds  more  than  their  black  slaves,  some  attention  would  he  paid 
by  government  to  the  interests  of  navigation.  But  as  an  oppressed  and 
injured  people,  it  seems  we  must  remain  a  prey  to  the  malignant  envy 
ofour  associates  of  tlie  South,  and  to  th  b  ess  dflly  f  y  f 
those  who  affect  to  represent  the  inte  ts  f  N  w  E  1  nd  wh  h  th  y 
have  not  wisdom  to  discern,  or  are  w  11  t  b  t  f  1  ttl  t  m 
porary  superiority  over  men  whose  fam    th  y  1    t  1  wb        b 

able  elevation  they  can  never  hope  to    ttai 

Of  the  immediate  occasion  of  th       p      h        d     f  tl  t 

disapproval  which  it  caused  among     m    t      tl       t   1  [i    t  f 

his  constituents  and  personal  fri  nd  ny  f  th  h  1  ft  th 
record :  — 

"The  strong  desire  of  these  South  C  roh       pit  t    f 

navy  made  thom  express  to  me  awihthtl         Idpes     tth  w 

oflhe  Eastern  States  on  that  subject  wh  1  md  d  m  t  m  k  th  t 
exertion  which  otherwise  I  should  nth        d  F       1      pre  1  m 

nating  feeling  in  the  mercantile  class  istU  m  tlostlto 
every  form  of  warlike  preparation,  wh  h  th  j  p  rs  d  1  th  m  1  ea 
would  he  applied,  not  to  their  defence,  but  to  provoke  furtber  hosfihties 
with  Great  Britain,  and  in  support  of  the  views  of  the  French  Emperor. 
Accordingly,  although,  as  I  have  said,  that  effort  was  publicly  applauded 
by  men  of  all  parties,  it  was  far  from  being  acceptable  to  the  leading 
mercantile  interests,  so  deep  were  prejudices,  and  so  nervous  were  they 
through  fear." 
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Mr.  Madibos.  —  War  wrcH  Ekglakd  (s  declared.  —  SIh.  Quiscy  de- 

CLIKES  A   IfE-ELECr(ON.  —  HlS   REASONS   TOli   IT.  —  EFFECT   OF  THE    IVak 
ON   JS'EW  ESGLAKD.  —  APPREHKBBIONS  AT    QuiNCY  ThE   Co-iSTITUTION 

AHD     GcERBlfeRE.  —  HdM.    AB        D  A    AUS 

AND     TlHOTHT     PlCKBHISO  QoiH  E  LPH  HIB 

Nbehew.  —  His  Letters  to  Q 

EARLY  in  the  spring  08  p  ode 
of  the  John  Henry  Bca  dal  Th  p  fty 
well  known  to  the  reader  h  y  h  I  will 
hei-e  give  my  father's  accou  wh  h  is  h  per- 
haps, fram  hia  having  beehmfn  hp  n  whose 
hospitality  Lad  been  abused  b 

"  On  the  9th  of  March,  I     2       m      a^  P  S     hson 

opened  to  Congress  and  the       b  d  b  oe  m 

which  the  secret  service  iuud  U       dStesTasrywasap- 

plied  solely  to  circulate,  for  p    p  p  rty     p      ons 

and  suspicions  agwnst  the  h    hes         d  mos    h  the 

Eastern  States,  and  as  fuel  to  p  p        ns 

From  the  year  1809  to  1812,  h       b  d  S    tea 

a  man,  John  Henry  by  name.     H        d  at  g    d     mily 

in  Philadelphia,  and  with  her  and  two  children  came  to  Boston,  osten- 
fdbly  for  health  and  amasement,  bringing  letters  of  introdnction  to 
mftny  families  in  the  place,  —  among  others  to  mine.  He  was  received 
with  the  attention  due  to  the  respectability  of  the  latfers  he  brought, 
and  regarded  as  a  man  passing  idly  through  the  world,  seeking  and 
entitled  to  no  special  interest  or  confidence.  He  flitted  about  New 
England,  —  sometimes  at  Windsor,  and  sometimes  at  Burlino-ton,  in 
Vermont,  —  but  chiefly  resided  in  Boston.    Hia  manners  being  gentle- 
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manly  and  hia  letters  of  introduotJon  good,  he  was  admitted  freely  into 
societj-,  and  heai'd  the  conversation  at  private  tables,  but  without  any 
reference  to  him, 

"  During  all  this  time,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  he  was  a  spy, 
authorized  by  Sir  James  Craig,  Governor  of  the  British  Provinces  in 
KortJi  America,  to  ti-avel  in  the  Eastern  States,  to  gain  and  commu- 
nicate such  knowledge  as  he  could  of  the  state  of  affairs  and  of  the 
opinions  of  men,  with  authority  also,  if  he  found  any  parties  or  per- 
sona of  leading  influence  in  those  States  willing  to  enter  into  any 
political  connection  with  the  British  government,  to  receive  and  com- 
municate such  disposition  to  him,  for  which  purpose  he  received  cre- 
dentials of  his  authority  in  this  respect,  which  in  such  case  he  was  at 
liberty  to  produce.  For  these  services  he  was  pdd,  and  was  to  receive 
such  pecuniary  aid  as  he  might  require.  After  having  been  three 
years  in  this  agency,  having  collected  nothing  but  what  every  news- 
paper in  the  country  could  communicat*,  having  done  nothing,  and 
not  having,  or  pretending  to  have,  found  a  single  individual  in  the 
United  States,  of  iny  section  or  party  disposed  to  have  an;  political 
connection  with  Great  Britain  to  whom  he  could  exh  b  t  his  secict 
credentials,  he  laid  before  the  Biitish  government  exoibiUnt  claims 
for  services,  which  the;  instantly  rejected  Excesai^elj  m(i  gnant  at 
this  treatment,  he  lesolved  to  turn  traitor  to  hia  government  and 
opened  a  negotiation  with  Midiwn  for  the  sale  of  his  papers  And 
although  they  conUined  not  a  word  imphcatmg  any  individual,  or  any 
party,  nor  one  important  fact,  except  that  the  British  government  had 
employed  a  spy  in  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  being  informed 
of  the  actual  position  of  atfairs  within  them,  yet  Sladison,  availing 
himself  of  the  power  inti'u'^tei  to  him  is  Pie-^ilent  over  the  secret 
service  fund,  piud  this  fellow  for  his  pipers  fifty  thou'<anl  dollars  out 
of  the  public  treasury ! 

"In  communicating  thi?  purchase  Midison  had  the  art  and  audici 
ty  to  declare  that  this  secret  agent  had  been  emploj  od  in  the  Eastern 
States  in  fomenting  disaffection  and  in  mtrigues  with  the  disaftected 
to  bring  about  resistance  to  the  laws  and  a  political  connection  w  th 
Great  Britain,  when  not  an  individual  wis  ever  intimated  is  being 
concerned  with  Henry,  or  the  slightest  evidence  adduced  of  any  in 
frigue  with  him  by  any  person  oi  partj  To  such  arts  coul  1  i,  man 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  nation  condescend  to  give  food  to  pirt) 
malice,  and  to  increase  the  chances  of  his  re-election  then  depending 
to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  "sUtes  i  The  negot  ation  wi'i  made, 
and  the  money  paid  in  ^^  i-h  igtun  eaily  in  the  moi  th  of  Ttbri  iij 
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But  to  conceal  the  operation,  and,  if  possible,  the  fact  that  the  papers 
had  been  paid  for  by  the  President,  Henry  left  Washington,  and  wrote 
a  letter  from  Philadelphia,  dated  the  20th  of  February  (ten  or  twenty 
days  alter  the  terma  of  purchase  had  been  settled  and  the  money  paid), 
in  which  he  apparently  made  a  self-moved  and  diEinterested  statement 
of  the  patriotic  motives  which  had  induced  him  '  Iiereimtk  lo  iraniaiiit  (lie 
pvl>lie  documents  in  Ms  possession,'  and  that  this  had  been  done  folun- 
iarily  out  of  regard  to  the  United  States.  It  afterwarda  appeared  that 
these:  documenla,  so  fer  from  having  been  transmitted  from  Philadelphia 
on  the  20th  of  February,  were  in  fact  then  in  the  hands  of  Madison,  and 
that,  in  accordance  with  proceedings  projected  at  Washington,  these 
falsehoods  were  wi'itten  from  Pliiladelphia  to  conceal  the  nature  of 
the  transaotion,  that  Henry  might  escape  from  the  country  before  it 
should  be  publicly  knoivn  in  the  United  States.  Accordingly,  before 
its  appearance  Henry  was  ou  his  voyage  ta  Franco  on  board  tlie  Eloop- 
of-war  Wasp,  sent  to  can-y  despatches  to  Europe.  History  has  few 
transactions  to  record  more  disgraceful  fo  a  government  than  this, 
conmdering  its  nature,  its  objecla,  the  manner  in  which  it  was  con- 
ducted, and  the  means  taken  to  conceal  it  from  public  view. 

"  Some  of  the  influential  leaders  of  the  Federal  party  were  so  in- 
fatuated in  their  belief  of  the  character  of  British  diplomacy,  that  they 
at  first  discredited  alt<^ther  Craig's  letter  to  Henry, — pronounced 
it  a  forgery,  and  that  it  was  utterly  incredible  a  British  Governor 
should  have  been  engaged  in  employing  a  spy  in  the  Eastern  States 
for  any  such  purpose  as  this  letter  indicated.  By  this  confidence  in 
BrilJsh  purity,  they  at  first  weakened  the  effect  of  these  disclosures, 
and  confirmed  in  pubKc  opinion  their  devotedness  fo  the  British 
nation.  Their  conrse  of  proceeding  in  relation  to  these  disclosures 
concurring  -with  their  condemning  my  course  in  voting  for  prepa- 
ration for  war,  maintaining  that  by  such  vote  I  was  committed  to 
vote  for  war,  and  thereby  condemning  me  for  not  yielding  my  sense 
of  public  duty  to  their  fears,  effeetually  disgusted  me." 

It  was  in  this  state  of  feeling  that  he  wrote  to  his  wife  as  fol- 
lows, March  20,  1812;  — 

"  My  anxiety  to  get  home  is  intense ;  yet  it  seems  my  ditty  to  stay 
and  watoh  this  sleeping  ^tna,  although  it  will  probably  do  nothin" 
but  fimoulder ;  and  if  it  burn,  I  can  jutorpose  no  resistance  to  stay  its 
fury.  This  session  has  given  me  a  quklas  with  Congress.  They  may 
send  me  on  a  mission  to  Kamschatka  rather  than  here.  As  to  the 
Federalists,  I  have  preached  and  practised  in  oi-der  to  Impress  on  them 
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their  political  duty  If  ihey  ju=itify  Great  Britain,  or  taie  violently/,  or 
farther  than  hy  waj  of  suggestion,  the  ground  that  Henry's  disclosures 
are  forgeries,  they  are  fouls,  and  the  party  is  not  worth  the  saving. 
Administration  imj  spiead  fifty  traps  in  broad  day,  and  they  will 
walk  deliberately  into  them  There  ifl  but  one  high,  generous,  noble 
ground.  Take  the  dwnments  for  granted.  Show  an  indignant  sense 
of  injury  at  the  attempt,  and  turn  the  indignation  of  the  country 
ag^nst  Madison  for  the  base  insinuafion  contained  in  his  Message, — 
BO  different  from  what  the  tenor  ol  Henry's  papera  justifies,  —  and  for 
the  notorious  intn^ue  and  waste  ot  public  moneys." 

On  the  22d  of  March  he  again  wrote  on  the  Fame  subject:  — 
"I  find  that  the  doctrine  that  Henry's  papers  are  forgeries  is  the 
favorite  'thth    F  deraliats,  and  it  is  just  the  ground  Administrar- 

tion  wish  tl  to  take.  I  have,  however,  little  doubt  that  Sir  James 
Craig's  1  tte  was  ge  ne,  —  whether  previously  sanctioned  in  En^ 
land  I  t     J      B  t  it  ought  to  be  viewed  with  peculiar  disgust 

■  by  the  i  d  I  p  ty  to  whom  it  was  both  an  insult  and  an  injury. 
1  find  th  t         t      1  ttle  felt,  and  less  expressed.     Men  are  60  run 

away  w  th  by  th  pp  honsion  of  a  British  war,  and  with  tiie  belief 
that  it  th  t  t  f  our  government  to  get  us  into  one,  that  they 
forget  h  t  i  to  their  own  character  as  a  party.  I  shall  be  , 
thought  t  m  by  11  the  violents.  My  fate  is  odd.  By  some  I 
am  thought  such  a  ravmg  Federalist  as  to  be  shrewdly  suspected  of 
being  one  of  Henry's  confidants ;  by  others  that  I  am  so  strongly  hos- 
tile to  the  British  that  I  am  in  danger  of  turning  Democrat.  The 
truth  is,  that  tliere  is  an  intermediate  ground  for  an  American  poli- 
tician to  stand  upon.  That  I  seek,  and  when  I  think  I  liave  found  it 
I  shall  not  hesitate  to  defend  it,  let  who  will  shake  or  wonder,  con- 
demn or  applaud." 

In  another  letter,  dated  March  26th,  he  says  :  — 
"  Your  feelings  toward  Madison  and  his  party  are  very  natural,  but 
thdr  conduct  is  precisely  such  as  all  history  leads  us  to  expect,  in  pop- 
ular governments,  fi-om  ambitious  leaders.  All  governments  are  but 
a  choice  among  evils,  and  with  al!  the  stru^les  to  which  our  form  sub- 
jects us,  and  all  the  apparent  intrigues  to  which  it  exposes  us,  I  am 
far  from  being  certain  that  as  much  happiness  is  not  to  be  enjoyed 
under  it  as  under  any  other  which  could  be  induced.  As  to  knaves 
and  fools  being  our  governors,  under  what  form  of  government  are 
they  not  powcrl'ul  V    Either  one  or  the  olher  of  that  species  presides  at 
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present  over  every  nation  in  Europe.  Why  should  we  repine  at  a 
common  destiny  ?  As  to  my  views  on  the  prospect  he/ore  us,  if  they 
seem  discouraging  in  your  view,  tliat  Is  perhaps  the  result  of  the  in- 
stant cfl'ect,  rather  than  of  the  permanent  operation  of  the  measures,  or 
ratJier  the  no  measures,  here  progressing.  The  state  of  things  may  be 
wholesome.  It  may  be  about  to  grow  rough  and  tempestuous  weather. 
I  confess  it  appears  hazy.  But  there  are  landmarks  enough  to  steer 
by.  The  shore  is  bold,  and  I  see  no  great  danger  of  shipwreck.  Wo 
shall  have  enough  '  tossing  about,'  but  that  keeps  the  faculties  in  play 
My  opinion  has  always  been,  that  we  should  get  relief,  but  through 
suffering.  I  hope  that  what  the  people  of  Massachusetts  have  already 
felt  will  make  them  wise  enough  to  produce  at  the  electjons  a  salutary 
change.  If  it  does  not,  they  umst  go  to  school  again.  This  Is  the  way 
prescribed  by  Providence  for  hmnan  instruction,  and  I  quarrel  not 
with  its  institutions,  but  endeavor  to  teach  myself  to  undei-stand,  and 
to  conform  my  Efe  to  an  admiration  of,  and  acqnieseeneo  in,  its  sys- 
tem. As  to  the  British,  there  is  a  foolish  leaning  upon  them  among 
some  of  our  iriends,  which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  does  Utile 
credit  to  their  patriotism,  does  infinitely  less  to  their  judgment 
The  truth  is,  the  British  look  upon  us  as  a  foreign  nation,  and  we 
must  look  upon  them  in  the  same  light  They  ai-e  willing  to  make  us 
the  tooJs  of  their  policy,  and  we  ought  not  to  attribute  to  them  higher 
motives  than  those  which  really  actuate  them." 

On  ihe  27th  of  March  he  again  wrote  :  — 

"I  do  not  feel  the  despondence  you  seem  to  imagine  from  my  last 
letter.  It  is,  perhaps,  because  I  look  upon  life  differently  li-om  most 
men,  who  deem  the  great  objects  of  it  to  he  peace  and  security. 
1  believe  this  scene  of  things  to  be  destined  for  exertions  and  duties. 
Circumstances  may  make  the  first  rigorous  and  the  latter  critical.  It 
is  very  little  within  our  power  to  select  either  the  theatre  or  the  time 
of  action.  But  the  great  object  in  wliich  the  mind  ought  to  be  ab- 
sorbed, and  on  which  our  felicity  should  be  made  dependent,  is  a 
thorough  perfoi-mance  of  duty,  and  a  vigorous  exertion  of  our  facul- 
ties, according  to  the  nature  of  the  stage,  and  of  the  period  which  a 
higher  than  haman  power  has  pi-ovided  for  us." 

All  this  time  the  coimtry  was  drifting  rapidly  into  a  war  with 
England.  The  war  of  commercial  i-estrictions  having  failed  to 
bring  that  haughty  power  to  terms,  the  alternative  of  silent  sub- 
mission or  an  appeal  to  the  last  argument  of  kings  and  nations 
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was  more  and  more  forced  upon  men's  miiiiJs.  The  faitli  of  Mr. 
Madison  in  the  compulsory  power  of  Embargos  and  Acts  of  Noa- 
Intercourse  was  not  yet  shaken,  and  there  was  no  man  in  the 
nation  that  shrunk  from  a  resort  to  arms  more  nervously  tlian 
he.  But  tiie  spirit  of  hatred  to  England  which  Jefferson  had 
evoked,  and  he  himself  had  conjured  with,  was  grown  too  strong 
for  Mr.  Madison  to  exorcise  or  to  control.  As  a  last  resort  he 
induced  Mr.  Pinkney  of  Maryland,  late  Minister  to  England,  and 
one  of  the  ahlest  men  the  country  ever  produced,  to  use  hia 
influence  with  the  merchants  in  the  different  commercial  cilies 
to  write  to  their  correspondents  in  England,  and  ask  them  to 
endeavor  to  persuade  the  British  Ministiy  to  modify  the  Orders 
in  Council  aufliciently  to  make  it  possible  for  the  United  States 
to  withdraw  from  their  unpleasant  position  with  some  show  of 
grace.  He  succeeded  in  drawing  after  him  some  of  the  Federal 
merchanta  even  of  Boston,  by  acting  skilfully  ou  their  hopes  and 
fears.  But  it  was  all  in  vain.  The  English  Ministry  were  as 
fast  anchored  as  their  isle,  and  would  make  neither  concessions 
nor  advances.  All  this  strengthened  the  war  party  in  Congress. 
Of  this  party  Henry  Clay  was  the  guiding  spirit.  Of  his  char- 
acter and  qualifications  for  this  leadership  my  father  speaks 
thus ;  — 

"  Bold,  aspiring,  presumptuous,  with  a  rough,  overbearing  eloquence, 
neither  exact  nor  comprehensive,  ivbich  he  had  cultivated  and  formed 
in  the  contests  with  the  half-civilijed  wranglers  in  the  county  courts 
of  Kentucky,  and  quickened  into  confidence  and  readiness  by  success- 
ful declawalions  at  barbecues  and  electioneering  struggles,  he  had 
not  yet  that  polish  of  language  and  refinement  of  manners  which  he 
afterwards  acquired  by  familiarity  and  attrition  with  highly  cultivated 
men.  ....  Such  was  the  man  whose  influence  and  power  more  than 
that  of  any  other  produced  the  war  of  1812  between  the  United 

States  and  Great  Britain Absurd  as  an  invaaon  of  Canada  in 

defence  of  our  commercial  rights  would  appear,  yet,  if  war  were  once 
declared,  the  nation  might  he  brought  up  to  it,  as  we  could  do  nothing 
else ;  and  the  measure  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  Kentucky  and  the 
Western  States,  Levies  of  men  could  easily  be  raised  among  their 
vigorous  and  active  popuUtion,  and  army  supplies  would  be  a  bounty 
upon  beef,  corn,  flour,  and  tlieir  ulher  products,  —  among  them  the 
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chief  expenditures  of  the  war  would  be  made.  All  this  Clay  foreaaw, 
and,  in  tbe  event,  lealizod.  The  invasion  of  Canada  advanced  Keo- 
tuckj-  and  tlie  W't-stern  States  M,y  years  in  prosperous  progress." 

The  war  pai'tj',  liowever,  were  ivilliug  to  indulge  Mr.  Madison 
with  one  more  trial  of  the  effect  of  aa  Embni^o  ibr  sixty  daya. 
This  was  the  occasion  of  the  iijllowing  transaction,  of  which  I 
will  give  my  fatliei''s  own  account. 

"  On  the  31st  of  March,  Mr.  Calhoun,  a  member  of  tlie  Committee 
on  Foreigtt  BtJations,  came  to  mo  voluntarily,  and  told  me  that  the  Ad- 
ministration had  deteimiiied  to  lay  another  Embargo  — that  it  would 
cert^nlj  be  done,  —  and  that    tw      th       t     t         f  th  m     t 

that  it  ehontd  be  made  pub!         I  isl  dhmfln  1  dto 

communieatB  tbat  intention  t  mynstt  t  11  il  d  'ly 
that  it  was  to  that  end  hehlmt       dtt  Imdtly 

sought  an  interview  with  M     LI  yd      W  d    h         j     t     t 

formation  ought  to  be  install  lyt  mttdtthm  ht  fP?- 
ton,  and  united  in  a  ktter  tUCOt  dTIIPkns  th 
the  intelligence  Mr.  CalLoun  hi  T\  t  u,t  d       th 

stage  proprietor  to  deliver  ou   d    p  t  1        B    t  tj         h 

This  contract  was  fulfilled,  and  on  Friday,  the  4th  of  April,  the  intelh- 
gence  reached  Boston.  The  effect  was  eleclric,  the  excitement  pro- 
duced never  exceeded.  On  Saturday  and  Sunday  tbe  whole  town, 
was  in  motion,  every  ti'uek  and  cart  was  in  requisition,  the  streets  and 
wharves  were  crowded  by  the  merchants,  anxious  to  send  their  ships 
to  tea  before  the  harbor  was  closed  by  the  Embari^o.  The  loading 
and  sailing  continued  all  Sunday.  This  news,  coming  on  the  eve 
of  the  April  eleutions,  was  met  first  with  disbehcf,  then  with  cal- 
umny. 'The  duly  assigned  to  wo,'  wrote  William  Sullivan,  'was  to 
sviear,  at  caucus,  tliat  the  letter  you  and  Lloyd  sent  to  Otis  was 
neither  a  forgery  nor  an  electioneering  trick;  both  which  had  been 
asserted  concerning  it.*  The  tameliness  of  this  communication  from 
Mr.  Lloyd  and  myself  was  evident.  Its  importance  to  the  interests  of 
the  merchants  was  apparent  by  the  rapid  and  earnest  use  they  made 
of  it,  and  its  favorable  elFect  upon  the  State  election  was  undeniable. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  responsible  acts  of  my  public  life,  taken  on  the 
information  of  a  deliberate  intention  of  the  Administration,  communi- 
cated to  me  voluntarily,  not  confidentially,  by  Mr.  Callioun,  with  ex- 
press authority  from  him  to  transmit  it  to  my  constituents,  and  done 
solely  frara  a  sense  of  public  duty  and  regard  for  the  interests  of  the 
merchants.    Yet  though  it  was  thus  used,  generally  approved,  and 
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evea  lauded  by  most  of  my  friends,  it  was  far  from  being  so  by  tbosa 
wbo  took  tlie  lead  in  tbe  conduct  of  the  Federal  party.  They  at  flret 
sneered  and  disbelieyed  tbe  statement,  said  that,  as  it  respected  the 
elections,  tlie  Federabste  had  lost  more  votes  at  the  polls  by  sending 
away  sailors  who  could  vote,  than  were  gained  by  the  excitement  pro- 
duced by  the  news,  and  treated  very  slightly  tie  advantage  gained  by 
my  letter. 

"  Mrs,  Quincy  wrote  to  me  on  the  6tb  of  April :  '  Isaac  P.  Davis  said 
to  me,  there  were  gentlemen  in  the  "pasty  who  made  a  practice  of 
disapproving  of  everything  the  Federalists  in  Congress  liad  done,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end;  that  they  were  very  few  in  number,  but 
made  up  in  violence  wbat  they  wanted  in  strength.'  Facts  of  this 
kind  cUnebed  my  determination  never  again  to  engage  in  a  service  so 
arduous,  so  responsible,  so  thankless,  so  subject  to  be  abused  by  one 
section  of  the  party  and  only  feebly  supported  by  another,  —  divided 
by  its  interests,  passions,  affections,  and  principles." 

My  falber  was  deeply  wounded  by  the  manner  in  which  bia 
conscientioua  performance  of  his  public  duty  and  bis  faithful 
service  of  his  party,  subordinated  only  to  the  higher  allegiance 
due  to  his  country,  had  been  reqai'ed  by  a  portion  of  the  leading 
Federalists  We  have  ilre-i-iy  seen  how  his  diiplei«ure  at  the 
conduct  of  these  gtntlemen  in  the  Hen  y  mattei  had  helped  to 
make  up  bis  tnind  to  withdixw  from  Congie-s,  and  this  freah 
sense  of  personil  iniuatife  only  btrcnathened  that  lesolution  In 
a  lettei  to  hn  wife  written  about  this  iinie,  he  thus  expie  ses  his 
feelings  and  opinions  a.i  to  ^he  coutse  of  the  leadei"  of  his  p^rty, 
and  repeats  his  defepmination  not  to  letuin  to  Washington  •ifter 
the  expiiation  of  this  term 

"You  ind  my  other  correspondents  are  my  iv  tnesies,  tbit  I  hive 
foreseen  tl  e  renewal  of  the  Embargo  List  November  I  wrote,  'If 
jou  mean  toget  iid  of  the  rt'tiictiie  system,  jou  must  be  lullmg  to 
wish,  prefer,  and  even  demand  war,'  or  words  to  that  effect.  But  I 
found  I  could  not  be  supported  by  my  friends.  I  have  been  obliged 
to  content  myself  with  a,  silent  acquiescent  course,  instead,  of  one 
open,  stimulative,  vigorous,  such  as  was  due  to  tlie  criaa,  to  our  coun- 
try, to  our  character  and  hopes  as  a  party.  From  the  fiiendship  of 
Great  Britain  we  have  iitlle  to  hope.  Many  Federalists  by  their  be- 
lief in  it  have  been  ruined.  Fear  of  war  with  her  paralyzes  others. 
But  you  and  the  nation  shall  hear  iiiy  voice.     If  ray  frientls  choose  to 
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be  offended,  I  cannot  help  it,  I  do  not  mean  to  Le  a  memliar  of  Con- 
gress after  this  term,  being  perfectly  conyinced  that  ivliateTcr  weight 
my  character  and  exertions  can  effect  had  better  be  applied  in  my  na- 
tive StsiXe.  1  shall  speak  ti-uth  according  to  my  own  conception  of  it; 
and  if  I  do  not  conyJnce  or  change  public  sentiment,  I  iti]]  not  a^o- 
ciate  myself  or  my  fate  witli  the  destinies  of  tie  weak,  the  fJmid,  or 
the  interested. 

"But  I  fear  not.  The  great  body  of  the  American  people,  when 
they  understand  the  relations  of  things,  will  go  with  me ;  and  if  they 
do  not  in  vote  they  wjU  in  heart,  and  sooner  or  later  in  vote  also.  If 
they  do  not,  and  are  fal'e  to  themselves  so  be  it  ■  I  will  be  true  to  my- 
self and  my  countrj  lo  w  11  j  e  ee  e  that  my  heirt  is  fidl,  my 
head  also,  with  a  ses  on  of  eleven  1  o  ixs  luring  one  of  which  I  was 
on  my  feet,  uttering  I  tnut  p  ere  ng  tr  tl  wh  c!  were  felt  deeply 
enough,  though  they  [  od  eed  no  (.on  ct  on  All  th  s  may  appear 
vanity,  but  I  have  i  ngl  t  to  ofie  to  y  u  the  overfl  w  ng  of  a  heart 
which,  however  engaged  wl  ether  1  gl  t  or  ser  o  ts  cf  ve  or  indolent, 
in  strength  or  weakness,  is  always  yours." 

Through  this  extraorclinary  despatch,  the  news  of  the  impend- 
ing Embai^  was  in  Boston  befoi-e  it  was  in  Baltimore,  a  circum- 
stance not  well  pleasing  to  the  merchants  there.  Mr.  Caihoun 
was  inclined  to  cavil  at  the  rapidity  with  which  his  intelli- 
gence had  been  transmitted  by  Mr.  Quincy  to  his  constituents ; 
but  as  he  could  not  deny  that  it  was  communicated  for  trans- 
mission, it  was  clear  that  he  had  no  just  ground  of  complaint. 
Mr.  Quincy  took  an  active  part  in  the  discussions  on  the  passage 
of  this  Embargo  ia  the  secret  sessions.  What  he  did  and  said 
was  of  no  effect  within  those  closed  doors,  and  of  none  outside 
of  them,  as  the  debates  were  not  published  for  years  afterwards. 

Towards  the  end  of  April  my  father  obtained  leave  of  absence 
from  the  House,  and  made  a  flying  visit  to  Boston,  On  his  re- 
turn his  friend,  the  Kev,  William  Ellery  Channing,  accom- 
panied him,  by  his  invitation,  to  Washington.  The  health  of 
that  celebrated  man  being  infirm  then,  as  it  continued  to  be  all 
his  life  long,  it  was  hoped  that  this  journey  might  be  of  use 
to  him.  He  remained  with  ray  father  as  his  guest  for  several 
days,  but  had  no  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  desire  to  attend 
the  debates,  as  the  House  was  in  secret  session  during  his  whole 
stay. 
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The  war  party  in  Congress  was  now  ia  the  ascendant,  and  all 
the  resistance  which  the  Democratic  President  and  the  FederLd 
Opposition  could  offer  to  the  measure  was  overborne  by  tlie 
reckless  energy  and  determined  purpose  of  (Jlay  and  Callioun. 
My  father  gives  the  following  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  reluctance  of  Mr.  Madison  was  overcome,  and  he  induced  to 
lake  the  responsibility  of  recommending  a  declaration  of  war 
against  England.  In  those  days,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  conclud- 
ing extract  of  the  speech  on  Place  and  Patronage,  the  candi- 
dates for  the  Presidency  were  agreed  upon  by  the  members  of 
Congress  of  the  respective  parlies,  instead  of  being  selected,  as 
at  present,  by  general  conventions. 

"He  was  heart  aad  sou!  a  convert  to  Jefferson's  poUoy,  and  held 
tfl  the  commercial  restrictive  syst«m  with  the  grasp  of  death.  A 
war,  he  thought,  wonld  put  an  end  to  his  hope  of  re-election  to  the 
Presidency,  nor  did  he  quit  this  grasp  till  waited  upon  by  a  commits 
tee  of  which  Henry  Clay  was  the  Chairman,  and  was  plainly  toid 
that  his  being  supported  as  the  party  candidate  for  the  next  Presi- 
dency depended  npon  his  screwing  his  courage  to  a  declaration  of 
war.  To  this  he  reluctantly  assented,  but  intimated  his  desire  that  it 
shonld,  ia  the  incipient  stage,  commence  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. But  three  or  four  young  men,  who  had  recently  become  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  who,  from  want  of  experience  were  mthont  personal 
weight,  and  were  eomparatavely  unknown  to  the  nation,  were  unwill- 
ing to  take  the  lead  in  such  a  measure;  and  Madison  was  told  he 
must  unequivocally  assume  himself  the  responsibihty  of  recommend- 
ing war.  To  this  condition  he  finally  acceded,  and,  giving  full  satis- 
faction to  these  overbearing  leaders,  he  received  the  nomination  for 
the  Preadency.  On  this  combination  of  violence  with  individual  in- 
terest and  ambition  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  war  of  1812  with 
Great  BritMn." 

In  fulfilment  of  his  part  of  ihe  contract,  Mr.  Madison  sent  a 
confidential  Message,  recommending  a  Declaration  of  War,  on. 
the  1st  of  June,  1812,  and  a  bill  was  passed  to  that  effect  by  the 
House  on  the  4th,  Tjy  a  vote  of  79  to  49.  It  took  about  a  fort- 
night longer  to  procure  the  sanction  of  the  Senate,  but  this  was 
obtained  on  tl:e  18th,  —  nineteen  Senators  voting  for  the  war, 
and  thirteen  against  it.     Mr.  Madison  made  haste  to  sign  the 
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bill,  and  the  work  was  done.  Mr.  Quincy  was  appointed  by  the 
Federaliels  in  Congress  to  prepare  an  address  of  tlie  minority 
to  their  constituents,  which  he  did  in  aa  ample  and  satisfactory 
manner.  It  may  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  Sullivan's  Letters 
on  Public  Characters,  and  fills  tweiity-flve  pages  of  small  type 
It  was  signed  by  all  the  Federal  members  of  the  House  of 
Eepresentatives,  and  published  about  the  time  Congress  ad- 
journed. It  is  a  dear,  forcible,  and  temperate  statement  of 
the  views  of  fbe  minorify  as  to  the  war  and  the  measures  which 
pie  elcd  and  led  to  it  and  it  wis  iccept«d  by  the  Fedeiil  paity 
at  lar^e  as  i  aatisfaUoty  exposition  of  the  oiimOD«  and  a  con 
clusiie  iefence  of  the  conduct  oi  it-!  signers 

The  expeiienee  of  this  session  onlj  Lonfirmed  my  fitliei  m  the 
re  oluticn  he  had  ahe^dytormed  of  detlmmg  anothf!  election 
to  Congress  which  he  now  formallj  announce  1  Thi^  detei 
mination  the  remonstiance=  and  even  entreities  of  his  most 
valued  friends  could  not  shike  His  pn^ate  reasons  were  his 
nnwillingnesa  to  be  longer  separated  fiom  h  s  fimily  To  b^e 
longer  separate  fiom  them  he  s^ys  I  would  not  To  take 
them  iMth  me  to  "Washington  my  hiiincp  would  not  permit 
Of  his  public  tea  ona  he  gives  the  following  accDunt  — 

"  My  personal  motiveE  for  leaving  my  seat  in  Congress  are  ex- 
plained ;  my  political,  I  shall  also  briefly  state.  Seven  years  of  ob- 
Bervation  and  experience  in  the  national  Legislature  had  brought  ray 
snind  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Soutliern,  as  then  called,  but  now  the 
Slaee-hdding  Blates,  were  omnipotent  in  this  Union,  Tliat  their  in- 
fluence was  not  temporary,  but  permanent,  and  that  this  state  of  rela- 
tive power  in  respect  of  the  Free  States  was  destined  to  continue  for 
a  long  series  of  years,  and  probably  for  all  future  time.  Another  con- 
clusion my  experience  had  established  in  my  mind,  that  the  princi- 
ples, prejudices,  and  interests  of  those  Slave-holding  States  necessarily 
led  to  a  policy  incompatible  with  the  interests  and  principles  of  the 
Free  Slates,  most  especially  of  the  commercial  States.  In  this  pro- 
spective view  of  the  relations  of  the  States,  I  dearly  discerned  that  a 
continuance  in  Congress  as  a  Representative  from  Boston  condemned 
me  to  a  life-long  series  of  contests,  laborious  in  tiieir  nature  and  hope- 
less as  to  their  result,  to  which  I  had  no  disposition  to  condemn  myself 
I   ;ben  behced,  as  the  com'se  of  my  writings  and  speeches  at  that 
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time  sufficiently  indicates,  that  tie  sliive-holdei-s'  power  besti-oJe  the 
Union  as  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  did  the  shouldej*  of  Sinbad  the 
Sailor,  —  a  power  which  no  exertion  could  throw  off,  and  which  time 
would  not  unsettle,  but  rather  confirm-  This  is  not  the  place  to 
state  all  the  facta  and  circumstances  on  which  this  opinion  was 
formed.  It  ia  enough  that  what  was  but  opinion  then  the  experi- 
ence of  fifty  yeaw  has  proved  io  be  truth.* 

"  Other  circumstances  growing  out  of  the  relations  of  public  affairs  at 
the  time,  and  the  want  of  unison  among  Federalists  themselves  aa  to 
the  political  course  to  be  pursued,  disgusted  me  with  the  service.  I 
found  that  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  Boston,  l«  be  supported, 
must  follow  the  opinion  of  his  constituents  concerning  their  real  or 
imagined  interests,  and  that  in  an  independent  course  he  was  sure  (» 
be  suspected  or  denounced.  It  ■was  a  state  of  subserviency  which 
suited  neither  my  pide  nor  my  principles ;  and,  though  sufficiently 
urged  to  continue,  no  representations  could  induce  me  to  abandon  my 
purpose  of  retirement  from  this  part  of  the  public  stage. 

"  I  will  not  conceal  that  tliis  determination  was  not  made  without  re- 
gret. I  had  formed  myself  for  a  public  man  on  a  large  and  national 
scale.  I  had  laboriously  prepared  for  the  service,  aa  my  private  man- 
uscripfe  will  evidence.  For  the  sphere  of  State  politics  I  had  neither 
taste  nor  adaptation  of  mind,  but  I  yielded  my  wishes  to  a  sense  of 
duty,  and  never  regretted  my  decision." 
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Federalists  were  moat  emphatically,  —  to  find  their  predictions  so 
speedily  fulfilled  in  the  disasters  which  attended  our  arms  every- 
where along  the  Canada  frontier  in  the  opening  campaign  of  the 
war,  the  thick-coming  tidings  of  which  helped  to  darken  the 
*  This  was  written  in  the  year  1859. 
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hours  of  that  memorable  season.  And  a  general  sense  of  per- 
sonal insecurity  pi-ovailed  all  along  the  seaboard.  For  the  gov- 
ernment had  vouchsafed  no  protection  sufficient  to  save  the  cities 
from  being  laid  under  contribution  by  a  British  squadron,  or  to 
aecnre  the  coast  from  being  laid  waste  by  a  single  ship  of  war. 

In  these  last-named  apprehensions  the  family  at  Quincy  had 
good  reason  to  share.  For  the  estate  bounds  on  the  ocean,  and 
the  fears  of  boat-attacks  and  foraging-parties  which  had  haunted 
that  roof  thirty  yeare  before  returned  again  to  disturb  its  i-epose. 
Every  ship  enters  and  leaves  the  port  of  Boston  in  full  view 
of  the  windows  of  the  house,  and  it  may  well  be  believed  that 
a  sharp  lookout  was  kept  up  in  the  directioa  of  the  light-house. 
The  first  naval  spectacle  discerned  from  that  post  of  observation, 
however,  was  a  memorable  and  an  auspicious  one.  It  was  the 
entrance  of  the  Constitution  into  the  harbor,  on  the  29th  of 
August,  1812,  after  the  capture  of  the  Guerriere.  I  will  copy 
the  account  of  this  event,  and  what  immediately  followed  it,  from 
the  privately  printed  Memoir  of  my  mother,  by  my  eldest  sister, 
of  which  I  have  already  spoken. 

"At  Quincy,  the  ships  in  the  hai'bor,  especially  those  apparently  of 
a  warlike  character,  were  anajonsly  watched.  Toward  evening,  on 
the  29th  of  August,  1812,  a  ftigate  (recognized  as  the  Constitution, 
commanded  by  Captain  Hull)  came  in  imder  full  sail,  and  dropped 
her  anchor  beside  Eainsford  Macd, — then  the  Quarantine  Ground. 
The  next  morning,  a  fleet  of  armed  ships  appeared  off  Point  Alder- 
ton.  As  they  rapidly  approached,  the  Constitution  was  observed  to 
raise  her  anchor  and  saib,  and  go  boldly  fortli  to  meet  the  apparent 
enemy ;  but,  as  the  fiigate  passed  the  leader  of  the  fleet,  a  friendly 
recognition  was  exclianged,  instead  of  the  expected  broadside.  They 
joined  company,  and  the  Constitution  led  the  way  to  Boston.  It  was 
the  squadron  of  United  States  ships,  then  commanded  by  Commodore 
Eodgers,  unexpectedly  returning  from  a  long  cruise. 

"  A  few  days  afl*rwards,  Hull,  who  had  just  taken  the  Gucrrifere, 
came  with  Decatur  to  breakfast  at  Quincy.  When  this  incident  was 
mentioned,  he  said ;  '  I  must  acknowledge,  I  participated  in  the  appre- 
hensions of  my  friends  on  shore.  Thinking  myself  safe  in  port,  I  tcJd 
my  oificers  to  let  the  men  wash  their  clothes,  and  get  the  ship  in  order 
to  go  up  tc  Boston ;  and,  being  excessively  fatigued,  went  to  my  state- 
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room.  I  W!LS  sound  asleep  when  a  lieutenant  nislied  down,  exclaim- 
ing, "  Captain,  the  British  are  upon  us  I  —  an  armed  fleet  is  entering 
the  harbor ! "  No  agreeable  inteUigence,  certpinly ;  for  I  was  wholly 
□nprepared  to  engage  wiHi  a  anpeiior  force.  But,  detemiincd  to  sell 
our  lives  as  dear  aa  I  could,  I  gave  orders  to  clear  the  docks,  weigh 
anchor,  aTid  get  ready  for  immediate  action.  I  confess  I  was  greatly 
relieved  when  I  saw  the  American  flag,  andreeognized  Eodgers.'  In 
speaking  of  the  conflict  with  the  Guerrifere,  he  said;  'I  do  not  mind  the 
day  of  battle;  the  excitement  carries  one  through;  hut  the  day  after 
is  fearfU ;  it  is  so  dreadful  to  see  my  men  wounded  and  sufFeiing.' 

"  These  naval  officers  formed  a  striking  contrast.  Hull  was  easy 
and  preposseesiog  in  his  manners,  but  looked  accustomed  to  face  '  the 
battle  and  the  breeze.'  Decatur  was  uncommonly  handsome,  and  re- 
markable for  the  delicacy  and  refinement  of  his  appearance." 

This  breakfast  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  my  own  i-ecollections. 
I  was  a  very  little  child,  but  I  remember  perfectly  well  sifting  on 
Decatur's  knee,  playing  with  his  dirk,  and  looking  up  at  his 
handsome  face,  the  beauty  of  which  struck  even  my  childisli 
eyes,  and  which  I  still  seem  to  see  looking  at  me  from  out  the 
far  past  I  have  no  recollection  of  Hull  at  that  time,  but  I  often 
Baw  him  in  later  years,  and  knew  hina  well,  as  a  very  young  man 
knows  a  distinguished  elder.  His  manners  certainly  were  easy 
as  my  sister  describes  Ihem,  and  prepossessing  in  the  sense  of 
being  eminently  suitable  to  the  man  and  characteristic  of  him. 
They  were  plain,  bluff,  and  hearty,  aa  became  "a  rough  and 
boisterous  captain  of  the  eea,"  and  indicated  a  good  heart  and  a 
good  temper,  though  not  incapable  of  being  ruffled  on  a  sufficient 
occasion.  I  remember  his  telling  the  story  of  the  fight  with  the 
Guerriere  one  day  at  my  father's  table  in  Boston.  Poor  Dacres, 
according  to  him,  did  not  relish  being  beaten  any  more  than 
"our  wayward  sisters"  in  the  late  Eebellion.  One  would  in- 
fer that  he  must  have  been  of  the  old-world  breed  of  seardogs 
to  which  Commodore  Trunnion  belonged,  rather  tlian  of  the 
more  polished  modem  school  of'  naval  officers.  After  he  had 
struck  his  flag  and  was  coming  on  board  the  Conafitution,  Cap- 
tain Hull  stood  ready  to  receive  bis  prisoner  with  his  best  man- 
ners, and  said  to  him,  as  he  came  up  the  side,  with  the  proper 
salute,  "  Sir,  I  am  liappy  to    see  you."       "  Ugh,  d— — n  you, 
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I  suppose  you  are!"  was  the  urlj  iLplj  of  Julii  Bull  wlic 
thought  liis  captor  meant  to  insult  him '  Aiiothei  tiling  I  re- 
memher  tlie  Commodore  saiJ  which  I  recoid  in  the  inlBiest  of 
my  colored  friends.  Speaking  of  the  fighting  qualities  of  hie 
smlorB,  he  said:  "I  never  had  any  hotter  fighteis  than  the  ne 
groes,"—- (I  am  afraid  he  spelled  the  word  witli  two  ya  — an 
orthography,  according  to  Mr  Seward  fata!  to  ihe  pro  pect3  of 
any  Presidential  candidate  )  —  they  stupped  to  the  wai^t,  ind 
fought  like  devils,  sir,  seeming  to  he  utterlj  insensible  to  dangc  , 
and  to  be  possessed  with  a  determinition  to  outfight  the  white 
sailors."  This  testimony  has  heen  rendered  Bupeifluoua  indeed 
by  the  gallant  record  our  black  lountrymen  made  foi  tl  emielves, 
both  by  land  and  sea,  duiing  the  late  Eehellion  but  it  shows 
how  groundless  as  well  as  despicable  was  the  sub'ieivieucy  to 
slavery  which  excluded  brave  men  foi  } eirs  from  tie  l  ^  co  of 
their  country,  because  they  woie 

"  The  shadowed  1   erv  ot  t!  e  bi  rmohed   un 

It  was  during  this  summer  that  a  meeting  took  phce  at 
Quincy  between  Ex-President  Adams  and  his  sometimf  betre 
tary  of  State,  Colonel  Timothy  Pickeiing  for  the  fii=f  ml  only 
time  after  the  fonner  had  summaiily  diamssed  the  lattei  fiom 
office  in  1800.  The  differences  nhn,h  occasioned  that  dismiiaal 
are  matter  of  history,  and  leed  not  be  recapitnl ited  heie  They 
were  of  a  nature,  however  to  present  any  personal  inteioourse 
between  these  eminent  men —  'good  haters  both  after  Dr 
Johnson's  own  heart! — for  the  rest  of  their  Ines  esceplmg  on 
this  one  occasion.  It  fell  out  on  thia  wi«e  My  fifhei  had 
been  for  several  years  one  of  the  twehe  trustees  ot  the  Mjasa 
chuaetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculturp,  during  w  hiLh  time 
Mr.  Adams  had  been  its  Pre  idni  t  It  was  the  custom  of  this 
escellent  Boaid  —  and  I  beheve  it  is  one  still  honored  in  the 
observance  —  to  encourage  the  consumption  o£  the  kindlj  fruits 
of  the  earth,  besides  promoting  then  production  by  i  monthly 
dinner  at  the  houses  of  the  tiuslees  in  turn  In  consequence 
of  the  unfriendly  lelations  t  Mr  Adams  and  Colonel  P  rkenng 
the  trustees  had  been  debaiicl  the  jimlege  of  in\itinj^  the  Ut 
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ter  gentleman  to  assist  at  any  of  their  monthly  festivals,  which 
they  regretted  the  more  hecause  he  was  as  zealous  in  agriculture 
as  in  politics.  This  year,  however,  IVIr.  Adams  had  resigned  his 
Presidency,  and  retired  from  tlie  Board,  on  the  ground  that  his 
age  rendered  tlie  due  discharge  of  the  official  and  convivial  du- 
ties of  his  post  inconvenient  to  him.  My  father,  knowing  how- 
interesting  sn  addition  the  Ex-President  always  made  to  any 
party,  invited  him  as  a  neighhor  to  meet  his  old  colleagues  once 
more  at  his  tahle ;  and  he  readiJy  agreed  to  come.  The  day 
arrived,  and  the  host  and  hostess  awaited  the  coming  of  their 
guests  with  no  foi-eboding  of  anything  out  of  the  common  way. 
But  when  the  company  began  to  an-ive,  one  of  the  fii-st  to  make 
his  appearance  was  Colonel  Pickering,  who,  happening  to  be  in 
Boston  that  day,  readily  accepted  the  inviUtion  of  Mr.  John 
Lowell  to  accompany  him  to  Quincy,  well  knowing  how  welcome 
he  would  be.  The  welcome  he  expected  was  as  cordial  as  he 
coald  desire,  but  my  mother  felt  obliged,  while  giving  it,  to  tell 
him  whom  he  would  presently  enconnter,  that  he  might  decide 
for  himself  whether  to  stay  or  return  to  town. 

"  I  did  not  think  of  meeting  Mr.  Adaois,"  he  rephed,  "  when  I 
agreed  to  accompany  Mr.  LoweU  hither,  as  I  knew  he  had  left 
the  Board,  and  if  my  being  here  will  occasion  any  uneasiness  to 
yourself  or  Mr.  Quincy,  I  will  go  away  immediately.  But,  per- 
sonally, I  have  no  objection  to  meeting  Mr.  Adams." 

Scarcely  had  this  preliminary  been  adjusted,  when  Mr.  Adams 
drove  up.  My  father  presented  himself  at  the  coach  door,  and 
made  substantially  the  same  statement  of  the  existing  state  of 
aSkirs  that  my  mother  had  just  despatched,  which  the  Es-Presi- 
dent  received  in  the  eame  spirit  that  his  former  prime  minister 


"As  your  friend,  Mr,  Quincy,"  said  he,  "  I  shall  be  most  hap- 
py to  see  Colonel  Pickering." 

Accordingly,  after  paying  his  respects  to  his  hostess,  he  turned 
to  Colonel  Pickering,  and  they  met  with  all  the  external  cordial- 
ity of  old  friends  who  had  been  long  separated,  but  never  divid- 
ed. The  possible  awkwardness  of  this  meeting  might  have  been 
heightened  to  less  experienced  men  of  the  world,  by  tlio  fact  that 
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Mr.  Adams  was  accompanied  by  his  son-in-law,  Colonel  William 
S.  Smith,  whom  he  had  nomiaated  for  Inspector-General,  at  the 
recommendation  of  Washington,  when  the  anny  of  179S  was 
forming,  and  who  had  been  rejected  by  the  Senate,  through  the 
secret  influence,  as  the  Adams  family  believed,  of  Colonel  Pick- 
ering.* Fortunately,  however,  the  house  at  Quincy  was  not  the 
Palace  of  Truth  of  the  Genius  Phanor,  and  everytliing  was  oa 
velvet  throughout  the  day.  Tliey  took  wine  together,  according 
to  the  good  old-fashioned  custom  of  the  time ;  they  talked  over 
old  timns  and  old  fuends  told  oH  noild  stoucf  and  mid  them 
selves  exceedingly  agiecable  an!  enteitammg  to  the  Lompany, 
•md,  we  will  hope  to  one  anothei  When  the  pait^  brol  e  up, 
and  Colonel  PiLkenng  took  has  leave  he  and  Mi  A  lima  shook 
hands  together  and  expiefsed  the  pleasure  they  h\d  bod  in  eich 
others  socetv  and  pajted  nevei  to  meet  again  in  this  world 
Aftei  Colo  lel  Pickenng  WIS  gone  my  mothei  expie  'ied  to  Mr 
Adams  bei  hope  that  thi**  unexpected  meeting  had  not  been  un 
pleasant  to  him  f  r  it  had  been  a  most  mteieat  ng  one  to  her 
self  and  the  leat  of  the  party  '  No  mid^m  said  he  I  cer 
(ainly  hope  to  meet  Colonel  Pickeiing  in  Heaven,  and,  next  to 
Heaven  I    uiely  should  be  willing  to  neet  him.  heie  in  your 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  odd  sort  of  intimacy  which  hal 
sprun^  up  between  my  father  and  J  !  n  Randolph  It  wouH  be 
difficult  to  imagine  two  men  moie  dis  imilar  in  chaiactcr  and 
opimons  thin  they  weie  and  yet  the  legard  that  they  enter 
tained  for  each  othei  was  a  veiy  teal  one  It  is  ';aid  that  my 
fathei  was  the  only  fiiend  Kindolph  evei  hal  with  wh  m  he  did 
not  quairel  Jict  or  last  In  a  lottei  to  mv  motlei  mj  fither 
characteiizei  him  thus  — 

Eandolj  b  is  an  eccentric  character  with  great  faults  and  some  vir- 
tue' —  1  cieatuie  of  whim  and  mo  nentaiy  impuke  He  i"  j  j«t  whit 
tie  hour  makes  him, — ■  a  true  friend  wheie  he  professes  friendslup,  a 
bitter  enemy  where  he  declares  it  To  servo  the  one  or  depress  the 
Other,  be  will  go  to  the  world's  end     As  a  politacian  he  keeps  Vir- 

*  Life  and  Wodis  of  Joliii  Adams,  Vol.  L  p.  ESS. 
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ginia  always  in  his  eye.  Wliile  Massacliusetta  claimed  to  be  hee  only 
rival  among  the  States,  he  wreaked  tbe  Tengeance  of  liis  patnotism 
upon  Lev  and  lier  aatelliteg,  as  he  called  tlie  other  New  England 
States.  Now  New  York  has  taken  the  ascendant,  I  can  plainly  per- 
ceiye  that  the  current  of  his  bile  is  concentrating  about  the  Hudson. 
Upon  tlie  wliolo,  he  is  a  man  who  will  always  have  more  euemies  than 
friends." 

Randolph  had  all  the  prejudices  of  his  section  and  his  caste 
against  New  England.  He  once  said  to  my  father :  "  I  never  in- 
tend to  set  my  foot  on  the  farther  bank  of  the  Hudson.  But  if 
I  ever  should,  your  hoam  shall  be  the  first  that  I  wi!l  enter."  He 
never  did  visit  this  part  of  the  country,  though  it  will  be  seen,  by 
some  of  his  letters  by  and  by,  that  he  did  at  one  time  seriously 
contemplate  such  a  journey.  But,  notwithstanding  his  antipathy 
to  the  land  of  the  Puritans,  when  the  question  came  up  as  to 
where  his  nephew  and  adopted  son  and  heir,  Theodoric  Tudor 
Randolph,  should  be  educated,  he  surmounted  it  so  far  as  to 
choose  the  oldest  University  in  the  country  as  the  place  where 
the  youth  was  to  be  taught  his  humanities.  Young  Randolph 
was  tbe  son  of  Richard  Randolph,  John  Randolph's  elder  brother, 
who  died  in  1796.  At  Mr.  Randolph's  i-equest,  my  father  took 
charge  of  the  young  man  on  his  last  journey  home,  and  placed 
him  at  Cambridge,  in  the  house  and  under  the  immediate  eye 
of  President  Kirkland.  He  is  described  as  a  tall,  swarthy 
youth,  with  a  good  deal  in  his  looks  that  seemed  to  justify  his 
claim,  of  which  his  uncle  was  so  proud,  to  a  descent  from  Poca- 
hontas and  Powhatan.  He  was  a  lad  of  fine  abilities,  and  suffl- 
ciently  attentive  to  his  studies  to  take  rank  among  the  foremost 
in  his  class.  Unhappily,  his  health  failed  towards  the  end  of  his 
college  life,  and  he  died  m  England  before  the  class  graduated ; 
but  the  Corporation,  nevertheless,  gave  him  his  degree,  and  iiis 
name  appears  regularly  in  the  Triennial  CafaJt^ue.  My  father 
had  a  genei-al  oversight  of  young  Randolph,  and  the  charge  of 
his  money  matters,  which  gave  occasion  to  a  tolerably  continuous 
correspondence  with  the  uncle,  of  which  I  shall  give  the  greater 
part,  under  the  years  to  which  they  belong. 
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Mr.  Kakdolph  to  Mr.  Qdikcy. 

"QEOBeJTDws.JulyS,  1B12. 

"Dear  Sir:  —  Your  considerate  and  obliging  letter  has  just  reached 
me.  I  do  not  regret  tlie  detention  here  whlcli  has  caused  me  to  re- 
eeive  it.  'T  is  a  source  of  great  comfort  to  me  to  know  that  my  eon  is 
under  your  kind  protection,  and  I  am  nnspeakably  pleased  to  find 
that  I  am  not  singular  in  my  approbation  of  his  chara.cter  and  deports 
ment.  He  ia  a  creature  almost  of  my  entire  formation,  and  I  some- 
times feared  tbat  my  partiality  might  cause  me  to  exaggerate  liis  good 
qualities,  and  to  be  blind  to  his  defects, 

"  I  employ  my  last  sheet  of  paper  to  acknowledge  your  attention  to 
him  and  to  me.  Thanks  are  too  poor  to  be  offered  in  such  a  case. 
Your  own  bosom  will  tell  you  what  I  must  feel  on  the  occasion. 

"  'Til  said  onr  sovereign  lord  the  P is  exceeding  wroth  at  the 

address  of  cert^n  hereties  to  their  constituents ;  *  tiiat  he  has  pro- 
nounced that  (except  the  overt  act)  it  is  treason ;  that  he  could  have 
borne  anything  else ;  but  this  is  proof  of  division,  etc.,  etc Ac- 
cept my  best  ■wishes  for  Mrs,  Quinoy  and  yourself. 

"  John  Randolph  op  Eoasokb. 
"  The  excessive  heat  has  deterred  me  fix>m  eonuneneing  my  journey. 
Be  so  good  as  to  give  my  best  love  to  Tudor,  and  present  me  respect- 
fldly  to  Mr.  Kirkland.     I  shall  write  to  them  both  as  soon  as  I  can  get 
over  my  present  depression  of  strength  and  spirits." 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 


"  Deak  Sir  :  —  By  severe  indisposition  1  have  been  detained  here 
since  the  12th  of  the  month.  Every  art  has  been  played  off  by  gov- 
ernment to  affect  the  public  mind  in  the  State  generally,  and  especial- 
ly in  my  district,  but  with  very  littie  success.  In  my  opinion  there  is  a 
great  bat  alent  change  in  the  current  of  public  sentiment,  hy  no 
means  favorable  to  the  Administration ;  but  our  general-ticket  system 
will  prevent  its  being  felt  in  the  Presidential  election. 

"  I  have  just  read  the  Newburyport  Address  and  the  Boston  Ees- 
olutions.  You  men  of  New  England  are  considered  here  as  irreclaJm- 
abie  heretics,  and  we  meditate  to  rescue  the  Cradle  (may  it  not 
prove  the  Sepulchre  I)  of  American  liberty  from  the  poEtical  infidels. 


;  of  tiie  mmority  iu  OongrCi 
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Tou  will  spe  Borne  resolutions  of  tie  County  of  Charlotte.  Had  Gen- 
eral Dearborn  and  his  friends  preoccupied  the  Exchange,  and  passed 
resolutions,  they  would  have  been  as  fair  an  espression  of  the  public 

opiniott  of  Boston  as  theise  are  of  Charlotte Thank  you  for  the 

pamphlet.  My  best  wishes  attend  Mis,  Quinoy,  and  believe  me,  dear 
Sir,  with  much  regard,  your  obUged  friend  and  servajit, 

"  Jons  Randolph  of  Boanoke. 
"My  compliments  to  Mr.  Otis.      When  you  Bee  Mr.  Heed,  greet 


"  Deak  Sir  :  —  On  my  arrival  here  I  found  your  very  obliging  and 
fiiendly  letter  of  the  12th,  together  with  Mr.  Blake's  Oration,  for  both 
of  which  I  ask  your  acceptance  of  my  best  thanks.  I  received  at  the 
same  time  two  letters  from  my  son,  in  both  of  which  he  speaks  as  be- 
comes him  of  your  kind  and  marked  attentions  to  him.  On  this  sub- 
ject I  will  repress  my  inchnatJon  to  dwell  Your  own  bosom  will  tell 
yon  what  must  be  my  feelings  towards  you.  It  is  a  source  of  proud 
gratification  to  me  to  find  that  my  boy  holds  no  mean  plaee  in  your 
estimation.  Sometimes  I  have  been  inclined  to  think  that  I  was  led 
away  by  a  natural  but  weaJc  partiality.  At  others  (ai5«r  mating  am- 
ple allowance  on  this  score),  I  have  felt  confident  that  he  would  im- 
press all  who  saw  him  long  enough  to  know  him,  that  he  was  no 
ordinary  boy. 

"  To  return  to  the  topic  which  has  been  under  discussion  during  the 
iaat  eight  months.  I  fear  you  will '  loot  {in  vain)  to  Viiginia  for  any 
exertion  to  shaie  off  the  Incubus.'  For  though  a  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple (hereabouts  for  example)  disapprove  the  war,  there  is  a  general 
senthnent  prevailing  that  this  disapprobation  should  be  suppressed  to 
avoid  an  ill  affect  abroad.  Another  cause  also  operates.  The  only 
war  within  the  memory  of  man  (a  few  superannuated  excepted)  is  the 
war  of  our  Revolution.  And  that  being  a  civil  war,  every  man  not 
entering  heartily  into  the  cause  was  justly  deemed  an  enemy,  and 
often  treated  as  such.  A  fear  of  similar  consequences  under  the  pres- 
ent drcumstances  renders  the  greater  part  of  the  people  shy  aad  re- 
served. In  fact,  men  are  afraid  to  speak  their  sentiments.  This  state 
of  things  has  emboldened  Mr.  Eppea  to  come  forward  as  my  opponent. 
My  friends  are  very  confident  there  is  nothing  to  be  feared  from  hia 
exertions.  Through  the  press,  Administration  have  complete  com- 
mand of  the  public  opinion  of  Viiginiii.     I  know  but  of  two  Opposi- 
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tion  papers  in  tlie  State,  and  the  principal  one  (at  Richmond)  ia 
utteriy  worthless  and  inefficient.  Its  inanity  has  destroyed  its  circu- 
lation. 

"My  health  has  been  so  extremely  bad  that  I  have  seen  nobody 
since  I  came  home.  When  I  left  Washington,  it  was  with  a  wish  (hat 
1  might  never  see  it  again.  I  have  every  inducement  to  withdraw 
from  public  life ;  none  to  remain  in  it,  except  a  sense  of  barren  duty, 
where  hope  finds  nothing  to  achieve.  My  disorder  admoniahea  me  to 
lay  aaide  my  pen. 

"  With  very  high  reapect  and  regard,  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  obliged 
bumble  servant, 

"Jons  EANDOLpn  of  Koasoke." 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 

"  BoAHOKE,  August  le,  1912. 

"Deak  Sir  ;  —  Your  letter  of  the  15th  of  July  has  just  reached  me, 
and  I  despatch  these  hurried  lines  to  assure  you  that  I  am  cot  unmind- 
ful of  your  very  kind  attention  («  Tudor,  and  that  I  am  as  deeply  im- 
pressed as  yourself  can  be  with  the  importance  of  the  present  crisis.  I 
hate  the  word,  but  there  is  none  other  ready  at  hand.  My  last,  if  it  have 
reached  its  place  of  destination,  will  have  informed  you  of  the  state  of 
public  sentiment  in  this  quarter,  where  we  are  as  ignorant  of  the  tem- 
per prevailing  in  the  Eastern  States  as  Ibe  people  of  New  Holland 
can  be.  I  feel  the  full  force  of  ail  that  you  have  ui^ed  on  the  subject 
of  the  prevailing  discontents  in  the  Northern  and  Eastern  sections  of 
the  United  States,  but  I  doubt  whether  any  efficient  opposition  can  be 
organized  against  the  present  ruling  i>arty  in  our  country. 

"  For  my  own  re-election  I  have  no  fears  ;  but,  although  four  out  of 
five  of  our  people  disapprove  the  war  and  its  advisers,  yet  a  spirit  pre- 
vails to  support  it  so  long  as  the  constituted  authorities  shall  enjoin 
that  duly  upon  the  nation  ;  and  to  consider  it,  like  the  llevolutionary 
contest,  as  a  struggle  in  which  every  man  who  does  not  rally  round 
the  standard  of  the  government  ought  to  be  adjudged  as  disaffected 
to  the  cause  of  the  country.  In  a  few  days  I  shall  write  you  more  at 
large.  You  will  perceive  that  I  have  anticipated  your  idea  as  to  a 
mode  of  communication  between  us  which  may  baffle  the  spies  of  the 
post-office  ;  for  although  I  have  nothing  to  say  that  I  would  not  utter 
ia  tlie  market-place,  and  which  I  have  not  repeatedly  pronounced  in 
my  place  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  yet  I  do  not  choose  to  subject  my 
private  correspondence  to  the  revision  of  these  State  inquiaitois,  I 
wrote  to  you  from  Eichraond,  and  again  since  I  got  home.    From 
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time  fo  time  you  may  expect  to  hear  from  me  through  th      L         1 
I  waa  at  last  Charlotte  Court ;  my  constituents  ■were  a  th  t  I 

should  address  them  publicly-    In  deference  to  their  e  p    t  t        I 
did  80,  and  very  general  satisfaction  was  the  result.     I  told  th  m  th  t 
'  under  different  circumstances,  all  that  I  would  ha^e  ask  d    t  tl 
hande  would  have  been  an  honest  dismission ;  and  such  h  d  I 
suited  either  my  interest  or  my  ease,  would  haTe  been  th     p  tt 
which  I  should  have  preferred  before  them.     But  that  I  could  not  ree- 
oncile  it  either  to  my  sense  of  duty  or  to  my  feelings  of  inclination  to 
abandon  them  in  tlie  hour  of  trial  and  in  the  day  of  danger,  jiramrfst? 
it  was  their  unbiased  wish  that  1  should  continue  to  represent  them. 
That  if  I  had  any  cause  to  think  (or  should  see  any)  that  thdr  con- 
fidence in  me  was  in  any  wise  withdrawn,  or  that  they  were  indiffei-ent 
in  that  behalf,  I  would  willingly  resign  my  pretensions  to  some  more 
capable,  but,  I  must  be  suffered  to  say,  not  more  faithful  Eepresenta 

"  I  dare  not  trust  my  pen  with  the  subject  of  the  Baltimore  Seplem- 
hrkeurs,  who  have  found  among  us  '  an  asylum  tor  oppressed  humanity.' 
We  have  yet  no  distinct  accounts  of  this  horrible  transaction.* 

"  In  haste,  hut  with  every  good  wish  for  yourself  and  Mrs.  Quincy, 
I  am,  dear  sir,  very  truly  yours, 

"  John  Rasdolpii  oe  Eoasoke." 

•  The  Baltimore  Demooratio  mob  of  June  26  and  27, 1812,  organizod  for  the 
dflatruction  of  the  Fsdaral  Republican  newspaper.  Genend  Lingan,  a  Revolu- 
tionary officer,  iFaa  most  barbarooely  murdered,  and  General  Henry  Laa, 
"  Light-Horse  Harry  "  of  the  Revolution,  father  of  Robert  E,  Lee,  the  leader 
of  the  Eebel  forcae,  crippled  for  life.  Alexfinder  Confee  Hanson,  ths  editor  of 
ths  paper,  was  left  for  dead,  and  never  recovered  fully  from  the  iujuries  be 
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MR.  QUINCy  left  Boston  for  Waahingtoa  on  the  lltli  of 
November,  1812,  in  company  with  Senator  Llojd,  and 
arrived,  travelling  hy  stage-coach,  in  the  astonishingly  sliort  space 
of  a  week ;  for  lie  took  his  seat  on  the  18th.  He  had  formed 
the  resolution  not  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  deliheratioiis  of  the 
House,  experience  having  satisfied  him  "  that  resistance  to  what- 
ever a  majority  had  determined  to  do  was  hopeless,  and  that  the 
will  of  the  Cabinet  was  the  law  of  the  land."  But  it  was  easier  to 
make  than  to  keep  such  a  resolve,  especially  for  one  of  his  ardent 
and  impulsive  tempemment.  On  the  th'rd  diy  after  taking  his 
seat  he  was  on  hi.^  legs  making  a  speech  peihaps  the  most  exas- 
perating to  the  All  ministration  he  hai  yet  uttered  It  was  on  a 
hill  "  concerning  the  pay  of  non-commi  s  one  1  officei  s  " ;  but  (he 
occasion  of  his  indignant  remonstrance  and  jiotest  was  a  clause 
in  it  which  authorized  the  enlistment  of  m  i  ojs  without  the  con- 
sent first  had  of  parents,  guardians,  oi  masleis  which  he  stigma- 
tized as  nothing  less  than  atrocious  1  will  guc  i  few  extracts 
from  it  as  specimens  of  its  eharacfer 

"  The  nature  of  this  provision  is  apparent,  its  tendency  is  not  de 
nied.  It  is  to  seduce  minors  of  all  descriptions,  be  thoy  wards,  ap 
prentices,  or  children,  from  the  service  of  tlieir  guardians,  masters,  and 
parents.     On  t!ii«  principle  I  rest  my  objection  to  the  bill.     I  meddls 
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not  witli  tlio  natme  of  tlio  war ;  nor  ia  it  because  I  am  Iiostile  to  tlila 
war,  both  in  its  principle  and  its  conduct,  that  I  at  present  make  any 
objection  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  I  eay  jiotbing  against  its  iraste 
of  public  money.  If  eight  dollars  a  month  foe  the  priyatD  be  not 
enough,  take  sixteen  dollars;  if  that  be  not  enough,  take  twenty. 
Economy  is  not  my  difficulty.  Kor  do  I  think  mtich  of  tJiat  objection 
ofwliich  my  honorable  fiiend  from  Pnnsj!  n'a  CMj  M'lnor)  Beemed 
to  think  a  groat  deal,  — the  hb  t  n  f  1  bt  ftom  their  obliga- 
tions. So  far  as  relates  to  tli  p  nt  a  nt  w  tl  ut  any  objec- 
tion from  me  you  may  take  wKt  t  mjtat  ns  j  jl  e,  and  apply 
them  to  the  ordinary  haimts  f  nli  t  nt  —  lear  tl  jails,  eshanst 
Hie  brothel,  maJte  a  desert  of  the  t  [jln  h  p  — 1  y  what  snares  you 
please  for  overgi-own  vice,  for  1         j  wh   h  is    f  f  11    ^      and  idiocy 

"But  here  stop.  Touch  not  private  right,  —  r^ard  the  sacred  ties 
of  guardian  and  master, — corrupt  notour  youth,  — listen  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  our  mechanics  and  manufacturer,  —  have  compassion  for 
the  tears  of  parents. 

"  Mr,  Speaker,  what  a  picture  of  felicity  has  the  President  of  the 
United  States  drawn  in  describing  the  situation  of  fJie  yeomanry 
of  this  country  I  77tetr  condUion  happy,  — subsistence  easy,  —  tvages 
^i'J^,  —fi^  employ.  To  such  favored  beings  what  would  be  the  sug- 
gestions of  love  truly  parental?  Surely  that  so  much  happiness 
should  not  be  put  at  hazard,  —  that  innocence  should  not  be  tempted 
to  scenes  of  guUt,  —  that  ihe  prospering  ploughshare  should  not  be  ex- 
changed for  the  sword.  Such  would  be  the  lessons  of  parental  love. 
And  such  will  always  be  the  lessons  which  a  President  of  the  United 
States  will  teach  in  such  a  state  of  things,  whenever  a  fatlier  of  his 
country  is  at  the  head  of  the  nation.  Alas  1  Mr.  Speaker,  how  dif- 
ferent is  this  Message  1  The  burden  of  the  thought  is,  how  to  decoy 
the  happy  yeoman  from  home,  from,  peace  and  prosperity,  to  scenes 
of  blood,  — how  to  biut  the  man-trap, —  what  inducements  shall  be 
held  forth  to  avarice,  which  neither  virtue  nor  habit  nor  wise  influ- 
ences can  resist.  But  this  is  not  the  whole.  Our  children  are  to  be 
seduced  from  their  parents ;  apprentices  are  invited  to  abandon  their 
meters;  a  legislative  sanction  is  offered  to  perfidy  and  ti'eachery; 
bounty  and  wages  to  filial  disobedience.  Such  are  the  moral  means 
by  which  a  war  not  of  defence  or  of  necessity,  but  of  pride  and  ambi- 
tion, should  be  prosecuted.     Fit  means  to  such  end  I 

"The  absurdity  of  this  biO  consists  in  tliis,  —  in  supposing  these 
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provisions  to  be  the  remedy  for  tlie  evil  of  whicli  the  Presidtmt  com- 
plains. The  difficulty  is  that  men  cannot  he  enlisted.  The  remedy 
proposed  is  more  money,  and  legislative  liherty  to  corrupt  oir 
youth.  And  how  ia  this  proved  to  bo  a  remedy  1  Why,  it  has  been 
told  us,  on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  Slot  Hds  is  jus!  Ihc  llmg  tkey  do 
in  Fmnee,  — that  the  age  between  eighteen  and  twenty-one  is  the 
best  age  to  make  soldieia,  —  that  it  is  the  most  fevorite  age  in  Bona- 
pai-te's  conscription.  Well,  Sir,  wliat  then  ?  Are  we  in  France  ?  Ib 
Napoleon  our  King  ?  or  is  he  the  President  of  the  United  States  ? 

"Sir,  the  great  mistake  of  this  whole  project  lies  in  this,  —  that 
French  maxiaa  are  appEed  to  American  States.  Now,  it  ought  never 
to  be  lost  eight  of  by  legislatore  in  this  country,  that  the  people  of  it 
ai-o  not  and  never  can  be  Fi-enchmen,  —  and,  on  the  contrary,  that 
they  are,  and  can  nevei-  he  anything  but  Freemen. 

"  The  true  source  of  the  ahsiirdity  of  this  bill  is  a  mistalte  in  the 
nature  of  flie  evil.  The  President  of  the  United  States  tells  ns  that 
the  Administration  have  not  sufficient  men  for  their  armies.  The 
reason  is,  he  adds,  the  want  oi  pecuniari/  motive.  In  this  lies  tlie 
error.  It  is  not  pecuniary  motive  that  is  wanting  to  fill  your  armies. 
It  is  moral  motive  in  which  you  are  deficient.  Sir,  whatever  difference 
of  opinion  may  exist  among  tie  happy  and  wise  yeomanry  of  New 
England  in  relation  to  the  principle  and  necessity  of  tiiia  war,  there 
is  very  little,  or  at  least  much  less,  diversity  of  sentiment  concerning 
the  invasion  of  Canada  as  a  means  of  prosecuting  it.  They  do  not 
■want  Canada  as  an  object  of  ambition.  They  do  not  want  it  as  an 
object  of  plunder.  They  see  no  imagmahle  connection  between  the 
conquest  of  that  province  and  the  attainment  of  tiiose  commercial 

rights  which  were  tlie  pretended  objects  of  tiie  war They  have 

no  desii-e  to  be  the  tools  of  the  ambition  of  any  man  or  any  set  of 
men.     Schemes  of  conquest  have  no  charms  for  them. 

"  Abandon  your  projects  of  invasion,  tlirow  your  shield  over  the 
seaboard  and  the  frontier,  awe  into  silence  the  Indians  in  yom-  terri- 
tory, fortify  your  cities,  take  the  shackles  ftom  your  commci-ce,  ^ve 
us  ships  and  seamen,  and  show  tiie  people  of  that  country  a  wise  ob- 
ject of  warfare,  and  there  wiU  be  no  want  of  men,  money,  or  spirit. 

"  Now,  Sir,  of  a!!  tiie  distinctions  which  exist  in  these  United  States, 
that  wliich  results  from  the  character  of  the  labor  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  is  the  most  obvious  and  critical.  In  the  Southern  States 
ail  tlie  laborious  industry  of  the  country  is  conducted  by  slaves.    In 
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tiio  Northern  States  it  is  conducted  by  tLe  yeomanry,  theii-  appren- 
tices or  children.  The  truth  is,  that  the  only  real  property  in  the  lar 
bor  of  othei-3  which  exists  in  the  Northern  States  ia  that  which  is 
possessed  in  that  of  minors,  the  very  clasa  of  which,  at  its  mtat  valua- 
ble period,  this  law  proposes  to  divest  them.  The  planter  of  the 
South  ean  look  round  upon  his  fifty,  hia  hundi-ed,  or  his  thousand  of 
human  beings,  and  say,  '  These  are  my  property.'  Tlio  farmer  of  the 
North  has  only  one  or  two  '  ewe  lambs,'  his  children,  of  which  he  can 
say,  and  say  with  pride,  like  the  Roman  mati-on,  '  These  are  my  orna- 
ments,' Yet  these  this  bill  proposes  to  take  from  him,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  proposes  to  corrupt  them,  —  to  bribe  tliem  out  of  his  se:^ 
vice ;  and  that,  too,  at  the  very  age  when  the  desire  of  freedom  is  iie 
most  active,  and  the  splendor  of  false  glory  the  most  enticing.  Tet 
your  slaves  are  safe,  —  there  is  no  project  for  their  manumission  in  th" 
bill.  The  husbandman  of  the  North,  the  mechanic,  the  manufacturer, 
shall  have  the  property  he  liolds  in  the  minors  subject  to  him  put  to 
hazard.  Your  property  in  the  labor  of  others  is  safe.  Where  is  the 
justice,  where  the  equality,  of  such  a  provision  ? 

"  I  know  it  is  said,  that  in  our  country  minors  are  subjected  to 
militia  duty;  and  so  they  are.  But  this  very  service  is  a  proof 
of  the  position  which  I  maintain;  their  obligation  to  serve  in  the 
militia  is  always  subject  to  the  paramount  authority  of  the  master  and 
the  parent. 

"  The  law  saye,  it  is  true,  that  minors  shall  be  subject  to  militia  duty. 
But  it  also  permits  the  fatlier  and  the  master  to  relieve  them  &oiu  that 
obligation  at  an  established  price.  If  either  will  pay  tlie  fine,  he  may 
retain  the  service  of  the  minor  free  from  the  militia  duty.  "What  is 
the  consequence  of  all  this  ?  Why,  tliat  the  minor  always  trains,  not 
free  of  the  will  but  sutjeet  to  the  will  of  his  nat  u:al  I  1  gi  ar- 
dians  The  moral  tit  11  sacred  It  is  never  brok  It  p  pie 
that   cases  of  misconduct  out  of  the  question,  th  h  11         er 

conce  ve  h  mself  captbk  of  escap  ng  from  the  wh  lesom  1  wise 
control  of  his  miaU.!  01  fithei  Tl  e  proposed  law  t  thw  t  this 
wise  pimciple      It  preiches  infidehti      It  makes  t  14    ffi- 

cei  m  jour  country  in  ipostle  of  perfidy.     It      ys  t  y        n, 

thoughtless  discontented  or  ambitious  minor :  '  Come  hither ;  here 
IB  in  asj  lum  from  }  our  bonds  here  are  wages  and  bounty  for  dis- 
obedience Only  consent  to  go  to  Canada,  —  forget  what  you  owe  to 
nature  and  your  protectors,  —  go  to  Canada,  and  you  shall  find  free- 
dom and  glory.'     Such  is  the  morality  of  this  law. 
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"  Take  a  slave  from  bia  master  on  any  general  and  novel  principle, 
and  tliere  would  be  an  earthquake  frora  the  Potomac  to  the  St. 
Mary's.  Bribe  an  apprentice  from  his  master,  —  seduce  a  son  worth 
ail  the  slaves  Africa  ever  produced  fi-om  his  father,  —  we  are  told  it 
is  only  a  common  affair.  It  will  be  right  when  there  is  law  for  it. 
Such  is  now  the  law  in  France !  " 

This  speech  called  down  upon  its  author  the  bitterest  personal- 
ities and  the  most  furious  rage  from  the  Administration  leaders 
that  had  yet  been  wreaked  upon  him.  Mr.  David  E.  Williams* 
of  South  Carolina,  who  introduced  the  bill,  declared  Mr.  Qulney'a 
qualification  of  the  claose  as  "  atrocious  "  to  be  "  a  Hbel  upon  him- 
self, which  he  threw  back  upon  hira  who  uttered  it  aa  a  foul, 

atrocious  libel  on  the  committee He  threw  it  back  in  the 

teeth  of  the  assertor  aa  an  atrocious  falsehood."  Mr.  Troup  of 
Georgia,  with  a  classical  zeal  not  altogether  according  to  knowl- 
edge, said,  "If  in  the  days  of  Rome's  greatness,  if  in  the  proud 
days  of  Grecian  glory,  a  man  could  have  been  found  base  and  hardy 
enougli  to  withhold  the  young  men  from  the  public  service,  to  turn 
them  from  the  path  of  honor,  or  restrain  them  from  the  field  of 
fame,  he  would  have  been  hurled  from  the  Tarpeian  Eoek,  or  con- 
Bigned  to  the  Cave  of  Trophonius ! "  And  so  on.  It  was  a  part  of 
the  political  tactics  of  the  Southern  members  to  affect  to  consider 
denunciations  of  the  measures  they  supported  as  pereonal  insults 
to  themselves.  Mr.  Quincv  did  not  reply  at  this  time ;  but  took 
occasion  afterwirds  as  will  be  seen,  to  expose  the  folly  and  fal- 
lacy of  tins  assumption  The  bill  passed  the  House,  but  the 
objection'ible  cKuse  was  stiuck  out  in  the  Senate;  only  four 
voting  for  It,  m  con=equentP,  as  Mr.  Qoincy  afiirmed,  of  the 
opposition  mide  to  it,  by  him^elt  chiefly,  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resent atnes. 

On  the  14th  of  the  next  month  he  was  again  provoked  to  break 
silence  by  the  following  scheme,  devised  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  extract  ten  millions  from  the 
pockets  of  ihe  merchants,  under  this  pretence.  By  the  terms  of 
the  Non-Importation  Act  the  prohibited  articles  were  to  be  for- 

0  1609  and  1811  to  1813 
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the  concluding  part  of  the  speech. 

"  I  shall  touch  this  suhject  of  the  restrictive  system  with  as  much 
delicacy  as  possible.  I  wish  not  to  offend  any  prejudices.  1  know 
that  the  zeal  and  ardent  affection  wliieh  some  gentlemen  show  for  thia 
restrictive  system  very  nmch  resemble  the  loves  of  those  who,  accord- 
ing to  ancient  legends,  had.  taken  philters  and  love-powders.  The  ec- 
stasy of  desire  is  just  in  proportion  to  the  deformity  of  the  object  I 
shall  not,  however,  meddle  with  that  topic  any  fui-ther  tham  it  is  con- 
nected with  die  subject  before  the  House. 
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"I  know  it  will  be  said  that  it  is  not  proposed  to  confiscate  tlie 
wbole,  but  only  a  part.  In  other  words,  yon  will  take  not  all  tbat  you 
want,  but  all  that  yon  dare.  To  this  I  reply,  you  have  no  right  to  a 
single  dollar,  —not  too  cent.  The  merchants  are  free  from  all  legal 
tdnt ;  they  are  free  from  ail  statute  guilt.  There  is  in  the  case 
neither  '  wilful  negligence  nor  fraud.'  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury does  not  pretend  either ;  but  this  is  his  situation,  and  this  is  the 
secret  of  his  application  to  Congress  for  their  sanction  to  his  exercise 
of  this  great  discretionary  power.  Confiscate  tlie  whole  of  this  im- 
mense amount,  ruin  hundreds  and  thousands  on  account  of  a  broach 
of  the  letter  of  a  penal  statute,  he  dare  not  Mitigate  upon  any 
principle  which  would  aid  the  treasury  in  its  neeesMtira,  he  could 
not.  He  therefore  transfers  the  whole  matter  to  the  broad  shoulders 
of  the  Legislature. 

"  I  shall  not  be  able  to  "ipeiL  upon  this  s  ib]ect  I  i-.  ir  without  of- 
fending the  nice  sen'fibditiea  of  wme  gentlemen  in  tht  House  Of 
hte  an  opinion  •'eems  to  be  giining  ground  upon  this  floor,  that  a 
membei  cannot  denominate  a  doctiine  or  pnnciple  to  be  base  or 
wicked  without  attiibuting  those  qualities  to  thost  who  imy  have 
happened  to  advocate  such  dottiine  or  punciple  And  this,  too,  not- 
withbtandmg  he  exprcjaly  declares  that  he  has  no  intention  of  apply 
ing  attributes  to  such  perwns  nor  ei  en  intimating  that  theff  view  is 
the  ■'ame  with  his  own  upon  the  subject  I  protest,  bir,  against  such  a 
restriction  of  the  rights  of  debate,  as  totally  inconsistent  with  the  ne- 
cessary freedom  of  pubUc  investigation.  It  is  not  only  the  right,  but 
it  is  the  duty,  of  every  man  to  whose  moral  perception  anything  pro- 
posed or  asserted  seems  base  or  wicked,  to  brand  such  proposition  or 
assertion  with  its  appropriate  epithet  He  owes  tiiis  duty  not  only  to 
the  public,  but  to  the  individual  who  has  been  unfortunate  or  mistaken 
enough  to  advocate  such  an  opinion  or  make  such  assertion.  And 
provided  he  does  this  as  the  state  of  his  own  perception  on  the  subject, 
and  without  attributing  motives  or  similar  perceptions  of  the  tiling  to 
othere,  not  only  there  is  no  reasonable  ground  of  offence,  but,  on  the 
conti-ary,  such  a  course  is  the  only  one  reconcilable  with  duty.  How 
else  shall  the  mi^uided  or  mistaken  be  roused  from  their  mora]  leth- 
ai^,  or  blindness,  to  a  sense  of  the  real  condition  or  nature  of  tilings  ? 
What  mortal  has  an  intellect  so  clear  as  not  sometimes  to  have  his 
view  of  things  doubtfiil  or  obscure  1  Whose  moral  standard  is  so 
fixed  and  perfect  that  it  never  fails  him  at  the  moment  of  need  ? 
If,  after  these  explanations,  any  person  takes  an  exception  at  the 
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statement  of  my  perceptions  on  tins  subject,  and  any  hot  humor 
should  %  out  into  vapoc  upon  tte  occasion,  it  has  its  liberty.  I  shall 
regard  it  no  more  than  '  the  snapping  of  a  chestnut  in,  a  farmer's  fire.* 
"  I  say  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  to  my  view,  —  let  it  be  undenstood, 
Sir,  I  do  not  assert  that  it  is  evea  the  true  view,  much  less  that  it  is 
the  view  of  any  gentieman  who  advocates  an  opposite  doctrine,  —  I  say 
that  to  my  view,  and  for  my  angle  self,  /  xixittld  as  soon  be  concerned  in 
a  MffJiJaay  robbery  as  in  this  treasury  attempt.  Sir,  I  think  a  highway 
robbery  a  little  higher  in  point  of  courage,  and  a  little  less  in  point  of 
iniquity.  In  point  of  courage  there  is  obviously  no  comparison.  In 
point  of  iJie  quality  of  the  moral  purpose,  the  robber  who  puta  his  pis- 
tol to  your  breast  only  uses  his  power  to  get  your  property.  He  at- 
tacks nothing  but  your  person.  But  in  this  treasury  attempt  the 
reputation  of  the  victim  is  to  he  attacked  to  make  an  apology  for 
confiscating  his  property.  Guilt  is  alleged,  —  guilt  of  which  he  is 
clear  by  the  terms  of  tlio  law,  —  for  the  purpose  of  making  him, 
though  innocent,  compound  for  escaping  the  penalty.  AVliat  is  this 
but  malting  calumny  the  basis  of  plunder  ? 

"I  have  been  told.  Sir,  that  this  state  of  opinion  ought  to  be  con- 
cealed,—  that  it  was  calculated  to  offend,  I  have  been  also  told, 
that  we  on  this  side  of  the  House  ought  not  to  take  any  part  in  this 
debate,  —  that  a  party  current  would  be  made  to  set  upon  the  question, 
and  this  to  the  merchants  was  inevitable  ruin.  To  all  this  I  have  but 
ono  answer.  My  sense  of  duty  allows  no  compromise  on  this  occasion, 
nor  any  concealment.  I  stand  not  on  this  floor  as  a  commercial  agent, 
huckstering  for  a  bargain.  As  one  of  the  Representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Massachusetts  I  mamtim  the  rights  of  these  n  en  i  ot  because 
they  are  merchants  bit  because  the'v  aie  citizen';  The  st'iudard  by 
which  their  rights  are  proposed  to  he  measure  1  may  be  made  the 
common  'itailarl  foi  us  all  There  will  soon  be  no  safety  fui  iny 
man,  jf  fines  penalties  ind  fiirfeitures  be  once  e>!tiblished  ss  the 
ways  and  meins  ol  the  treasui  i 

"  If  I  could  wish  that  evil  might  be  done  that  good  m  ght  result, 
Ishould  I  ofie  thit  jou  wouH  cmfiscate  the  [r  perty  of  thtse  mer 
chants.  If  s  ich  a  di=poaition  reallj  p  evads  m  the  nit  onal  Leg  fla 
ture  towards  this  class  of  men,  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  known 
Act  out  your  whole  character ;  show  the  temper  whicli  is  in  you. 
The  sooner  will  the  people  of  the  commercial  Stat^  understand  what 
they  owe  to  themselves  and  to  their  section  of  country,  when  there  is 
no  longer  anv  veil  over  the  purposes  of  the  Cabinet  antl  its  supporteia. 
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"  But  it  will  be  asked,  What  will  become  in  tlie  mean  time  of  the 
individuals  whose  whole  fortunes  are  at  stake?  Trembling  for  the 
prospects  of  themselves  and  their  families,  they  stand  like  thrice- 
knouted  R  '  b  f  the  treasury  Czar  and  Autocrat,  I  say.  Sir 
let  them  b  t  t  tl  m  1  es,  and  true  to  their  class,  and  true  to  their 
country,    nd  th  y  h  thing  to  fear.     Let  them  remember  that  it 

is  under  tli  p  t  t  f  I  w  that  all  tyranny  makes  its  advances  It 
bribes  th         ar  f  th     many  to  permit  it  f      pp        tl     f         It 

talks  of  n         tj      N     s.  ty,  —  the  beggar's  cl  ak  tli    tj  pi  a 

Let  the  m  h  t  f  all  compromise,  wh  tb  n  th  1  p  f 
loans,  or  of  eq       If  f  commutation  ftir  extra  p    ht      L  t  th  m 

scorn,  wh  1  oc  nt    to  pay  any  part  of  a  penalty  wl    h        du 

only  in  ca       f  gu  It  — flj  to  the  States,  and  cla  n  th  1 1  t      al 

interposition,  —  interest  their  bumanily  to  affo  da  I  Id  g  n  t  so 
grievous  a  tyranny.     Above  all,  let  them  throw  th  ms  I  i   n  the 

moral  sentiment   of  the  community,  wHch  will  n  te  a 

when  once  made  to  realize  the  nature  of  the  opprcBoion.  And  let  thio 
be  their  consolation,  that,  as  in  the  natural,  so  it  is  often  in  the  moral 
and  political  world,  —  the  darkest  hour  of  the  night  is  that  which  pre- 
cedes the  first  dawning  of  the  day." 

It  will  be  seen  that  my  father  took  this  occasion  to  expose  and 
denounce  the  stratagem  the  Southern  Administration-men  habit- 
ually employed,  for  purposes  of  intimidation,  of  treating  severity 
of  latigQage  applied  to  the  measure  they  introduced  as  insulting 
to  themselves  individually.  He  "  defined  his  position,"  to  use  a 
later  political  formula,  very  clearly,  and  showed  as  cleai'ly  that 
he  was  not  infimidated  by  the  fi-antic  scurrility  of  the  altacks 
made  upon  him  a  few  days  before  for  his  speech  oo  the  Enlist- 
ment of  Minors.  If  any  doubt  remained  on  this  point,  it  was 
certainly  dispersed  by  his  speech  on  the  Invasion  of  Canada, 
which  soon  followed. 

This  famous  speech  —  for  the  tffect  it  had  on  friends  and  foes, 
it=  wide  circulation  and  permanent  reputation,  may  entitle  it  to 
be  so  deaciibed  —  wi«  deliveied  on  the  5th  of  January.  181S. 
It  wa",  IS  he  himself  eayi  of  it,  "most  direct,  pointed,  and 
seaithinj;  as  to  the  motivei  and  conduct  of  our  rulers.  It  ex- 
posed openly  and  without  leierve  or  fear  the  iniquity  of  the  pro- 
posed mia-ion  ot  CimU      In  lepiobating  the  true  tendency  and 
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object  of  til  proje  t  I  wa  ipnr  ng  of  ne  tl  e  lin"  Jge  no  II  &• 
tration.^  I  of  e  j  ■\n  1  d  rectlj  eipo  ed  tl  e  ttn  on  of  the  Ad 
ministrat  on  to  create  tl  e  offl  e  of  L  eutemnt  Gene  al  and  to 
raiae  Moa  oe  to  it  a  te  ms  so  explicit  an  1  se  e  e  that  t  was 
Been  to  he  mpo'^s  1  le  to  ca  ry  t  in  o  eftect  It  1  d  p  t  ously 
been  known  in  1 1  o  TPd  Tl  e  ^reat  le  gth  of  tl  s  apee  1  ind 
the  compact  e  s  of  ts  i  gument  make  t  mposs  ble  f  r  me  to 
give  a  j«  t  dea  of  is  force  a  d  sj  bj  extract  tl  o  t  ab  o  I 
jng  more  spa  1  in  I  can  Bp  re  Its  nve  e  a  ke  n  ts  sar 
casm  bitter  is  den  c  at  ons  heavy  and  seve  -e  b  t  the  facta 
from  whi  U  t  es  der  ve  tl  eir  t  ng  or  the  r  w  ght  a  e  cleaily 
stated  and  u  ta  ned  anl  it  1  eeps  ell  v  th  n  tl  e  prcscibed 
limita  of  parh  e  tarj  p  op  et  e  a  o  d  g  ill  pe  so  al  efleo 
tions  and  all  s  ons  not  de  ande  1  ind  jus  fi  1  by  tl  e  ecess  ty 
which  callel  f  r  them  (Its  author  m  git  ell  sij  on  ead  g 
it  over  in  h  ol  1  ige  that  1  e  si  n  ak  ot  1  om  tl  e  j  dgme  t 
of  after  I  mes  ^  He  cons  i  r  the  ulject  of  the  nv-js  on  of 
Canada,  —  1st  as  a  mean  of  carrj  ing  on  the  a  'd  s  a  means 
of  obtaining  an  early  and  honorable  peace;  and,  3dj  as  a  means 
of  advancing  the  personal  and  local  projects  of  ambition  of  the 
members  of  the  Amerii^au  Cabinet.  As  a  means  of  carrying  on 
the  war,  he  denounces  the  invasion  of  Canada  as  "  cruel,  wanton, 
senseless,  and  wicked," — -an  attempt  to  compel  the  mother  coun- 
try to  our  terms  by  laying  waste  an  innocent  province,  which  had 
never  injured  us,  but  which  had  long  been  connected  with  us  by 
habits  of  good  neighborhood  and  mutual  good  offices.  As  a 
means  of  procuring  peace,  he  ridiculed  the  idea  that  a  powerful 
and  haughty  nation  was  likely  to  be  intimidated  or  propitiated  by 
a  proceeding  which  touched  her  national  honor,  and  irritated  her 
national  pride  in  the  tenderest  point.  He  exonerated  the  Cabi- 
net, indeed,  from  being  under  this  delusion ;  but  it  was  on  the 
ground  that  the  invasion  was  undertaken  by  them  for  the  very 
purpose  of  preventing  a  pacific  solution  of  the  questions  at  issue ; 
affirming  "  that  the  embarrassment  of  our  relations  with  Great 
Britain,  and  the  keepiag  alive,  between  this  country  and  that,  of 
a  root  of  bitiorness,  has  been,  is,  and  will  continue  to  be  a  main 
principle  of  the  policy  of  this  American  Cabinet."     This  view 
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he  Buppoits  hy  a  review  of  the  iiliole  course  of  tlie  Democratic 
Admini'.tiations  in  rehlioa  to  England  and  Fiince,  fiom  the 
time  of  the  aLcesaion  of  Jeffei  on  Fiom  this  poiut  he  nalu- 
rally  advances  to  the  consideration  of  his  (Imd  proposition, — that 
the  invasion  of  Canada  waa  intended  !o  piomole  the  peisonal 
objects  of  the  C-ibinet  The  Demoti  it  t  pirlj  haiiig  attained 
power  bj  tosteiing  the  old  giudge  igainst  Englind  and  having 
mamtdined  itself  in  powei  by  foice  of  that  aniipathy,  i  con- 
sent to  the  declaration  of  wii  had  beea  extoitcd  fiom  the  re- 
luctant Madison  as  the  condition  piecedent  of  his  nomination 
for  a  secoBd  teim  of  office  The  invasion  of  Cmada  was  de- 
manded by  the  Hofspuro  of  the  South  and  ^\  est  asapioot  of 
the  sinceiity  of  the  Cabmet  m  its  nai  pohcy,  and  as  tbp  condi- 
tion of  then  support  of  it-,  measures  and  of  the  ViLginii  euc- 
cession  And  he  vMnds  up  bis  speech  by  chaigmc;  the  Cabinet 
directly  with  intending  to  invest  Mr  Monroe  one  of  then  own 
number,  the  actual  Seaetaiy  of  State  and  acting  &BLictaiy  of 
War,  and  the  pie-oidained  suctes'-or  of  Mr  Madison,  with  the 
chiet  command  of  the  army  and  the  i-ank  of  Lieutenant  General 
This  premised,  I  subjoin  a  few  specimens  of  the  iempei  and 
spitit  ot  this  speech,  which  pioduced  a  profound  sen'taiion  m 
Congress  and  throughout  the  countrj,  and  had  the  effect  of  de 
feating  the  contemplated  elevation  of  JL    Monroe 

'  The  bill  brings  neceBsarily  into  deliberation  the  conquest  of  Can 
ada,  either  as  an  object  in  itself  desirable,  or  inferentjally  advantageous 
by  its  effect  in  producing  an  early  and  honorable  peace. 

"  Before  1  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  those  topics  irliich  naturally 
arise  from  this  Bfateraent  of  the  subject,  I  will  ask  your  indulgence  for 
one  moment,  while  I  make  a  few  remarks  upon  this  intention  of  the 
American  Cabinet  thus  unequivooally  avowed.  I  am  induced  to  this 
fi^m  the  knowledge  which  I  have  that  this  design  is  not  deemed  to  be 
serious  by  some  men  of  both  political  parties,  as  well  within  this  House 
as  out  of  it.  I  know  that  some  of  the  friends  of  the  present  Adminis- 
tration do  consider  the  proposition  as  a  mere  feint,  made  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  putting  a  good  face  upon  things,  and  of  strengthening  the  hope 
of  a  Bueoeasful  negotiation,  by  exciting  the  apprehensions  of  the  Brit- 
ish Cabinet  for  the  fate  of  their  Colonies.  1  know,  also,  that  some  of 
those  who  are  opposed  in  political  s 
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at  the  head  of  affairs  laugh  at  these  schemes  of  invasion,  and  deem 
tliem  hardly  worth  controversy,  on  account  of  their  opinion  of  the  im- 
bDoility  of  the  American  Cabinet,  and  the  embarrassment  of  its  re- 

"  I  am  anxious  that  no  doubt  should  exist  upon  this  subject,  either 
in  the  House  or  in  the  nation.  Wlioever  considers  the  object  of  this 
bill  to  be  any  other  than  that  which  has  been  avowed  is  mistaken. 
Whoever  believes  this  bill  to  be  a  means  of  peace,  or  anything  else 
than  an  instrument  of  vigorous  and  long-protracted  war,  is  grievously 
deceived.  And  whoever  acis  under  such  mistake  or  such  deception 
will  have  to  lament  one  of  tbe  grossest,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
critical,  errors  of  his  political  life.  I  warn,  therefore,  my  political  op- 
ponents —  tliose  honest  men,  of  which  I  know  there  are  some,  who,  pay- 
ing only  a  general  attention  to  the  course  of  public  affwrs,  submit  the 
guidance  of  their  opinions  to  the  men  who  stand  at  the  helm  —  not  to 
vote  for  this  bill  under  any  belief  that  its  object  is  to  aid  negotiation 
for  peace.  Let  such  gentlemen  recur  to  their  past  experience  on  sim- 
ilar occaaons.  They  will  find  that  it  has  been  always  the  case,  when- 
ever any  obnoxious  measure  is  about  to  be  passed,  that  ils  passage  is 
assisted  by  the  aid  of  some  such  collateral  suggestions. 

"I  wai-n  also  my  political  friends.  These  gentlemen  are  apt  to 
place  great  reliance  on  tlieir  own  intelligence  and  sagacity.  Some  of 
these  will  tell  you  that  the  invasion  of  Canada  is  impossible.  They 
ask.  Where  are  tbe  men,  where  is  the  money  to  be  obtained  ?  And 
they  talk  very  wisely  concerning  common  sense  and  common  pru- 
dence, and  will  show  with  much  learning  how  this  attempt  is  an  of- 
fence against  both  the  one  and  the  other.  But,  Sir,  it  has  been  my  lot 
to  be  an  observer  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  men  now  in 
power  for  these  eight  years  past.  And  I  state  without  hesitation,  that 
no  scheme  ever  was  or  ever  will  be  rejected  by  them  merely  on  ac- 
count of  its  running  coun(«r  to  the  ordinary  dictates  of  common  sense 
and  common  prudence.  On  the  contrary,  on  that  very  account  I  be- 
lieve it  more  likely  to  be  both  suggested  and  adopted  by  them.     And 

what  may  appear  a  paradox  —  for  that  very  reason  the  chance  is 

rather  increased  that  it  will  be  succeasftil. 

"  I  could  illustrate  this  position  twenty  ways,  I  shall  content  my- 
self with  remarking  only  upon  two  instances,  and  those  recent,  —  the 
present  war,  and  the  late  invasion  of  Canada.  When  war  against 
Great  Britain  was  proposed  at  the  last  session,  there  were  thousands 
in  these  Uni'cd  States,  and  I  confess  to  you  I  waa  myself  among  the 
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number,  who  believed  not  one  word  of  the  matter.  I  put  my  trust  in 
tbe  old-fashioned  notions  of  common  sense  and  common  prui^ence. 
That  a  people  which  had  been  more  than  twenty  years  at  peace  sbould 
enter  upon  bratilities  against  a  people  whieh  had  been  twenty  years  at 
war,  —  that  a  nation  wbose  army  and  navy  were  little  more  than  nom- 
inal should  engage  tn  war  with  a  nation  possessing  one  of  the  best-ap- 
pointed armies  and  the  most  powerful  marine  on  the  globe,  —  that  a 
country  to  which  neutrality  had  been  a  perpetual  haryest  sboold 
throw  that  great  blessing  away  for  a  controvei-sy  in  wbicb  nothing  was 
to  be  g^ned,  and  everything  valuable  put  in  jeopardy,  —  from  these 
and  innumerable  like  considerations,  tbe  idea  seemed  so  absurd,  thai 
I  never  once  entertained  it  as  possible.  And  now,  after  war  bss  been 
declared,  the  whole  affair  seems  so  extraordinary  and  so  utterly  ir- 
reconcilable with  any  previous  su^estions  of  wisdom  and  duty,  that  I 
know  not  what  ffl  make  of  it,  or  bow  to  believe  it.  Even  at  this  mo- 
ment my  mind  is  very  much  in  the  state  of  certain  Pennsylvanian 
Germans,  of  whom  I  have  heard  it  asserted  that  they  are  taught  to  be- 
lieve by  their  political  leaders,  and  do  at  this  moment  believe  tbe 
allegation  that  war  is  at  present  existing  between  tlte  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  to  be  a '  Federal  falsehood.' 

"  It  was  just  so  with  respect  to  the  invasion  of  Canada.  I  beard  of 
it  last  June  I  hushed  at  the  idea  to  did  multitudes  of  others,  as  an 
attempt  too  absurd  foi  senous  exammation.  1  was  in  this  case  again 
beset  by  common  sense  and  common  prudence.  That  the  United 
States  should  precipitate  itself  upon  the  unoffending  people  of  that 
neighboring  cobny,  unmindful  ol  all  previously  subsiisting  amities, 
became  the  parent  state  llree  thousand  miles  distant  bad  violated 
some  of  our  commercia!  riohts  —  that  we  sbould  march  inland  to  de- 
fend our  ships  and  seamen  — that  with  raw  troops,  hastily  collected, 
miserably  ij-pomted  and  destitute  of  discipline,  we  should  invade  a 
country  defended  by  veteran  forces  at  least  equal  in  point  of  numbers 
to  the  invading  army,  —  that  bounty  should  be  offered  and  proclama- 
tions issued  inviting  the  subjects  of  a  foreign  power  to  treason  and 
rebellion,  under  tbe  influences  of  a  quarter  of  tbe  country  upon  which 
a  retort  of  the  same  nature  was  so  obvious,  so  easy,  and  in  its  conse- 
quences so  awful,— in  every  aspect  the  design  seemed  so  fraught  with 
danger  and  disgrace,  that  it  appeared  absolutely  impossible  that  it 
should  be  seriously  entertained.  Those,  however,  who  reasoned  after 
tbis  manner  were,  as  the  event  proved,  mistaken.  The  war  was  de- 
clared ;  Canada  was  invaded.  We  were  in  haste  to  plunge  into  these 
great  difficulties ;  and  we  have  now  reason  as  well  aa  leisure  enough  for 
regret  and  repentance. 
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"  The  great  mistake  of  all  those  who  reasoned  concerning  the  war 
and  the  invasion  of  Canada,  and  concluded  that  it  ivas  impossible  that 
either  should  be  serionsly  intended,  resulted  from  this,  —  that  they 
never  took  into  consideration  the  connection  of  both  those  events  with 
the  great  election  for  the  chief  magistracy  which  was  then  pending. 
It  never  was  sufficiently  considered  by  them,  that  plun^ng  into  war 
with  Great  Britain  was  among  the  conditions  on  which  support  for  the 
Presidency  was  made  dependent.  They  did  not  underatand  that  an, 
invasion  of  Canada  was  to  be  in  truth  only  a  mode  of  carrj'ing  on  an 
electioneering  campaign.  But  since  events  bars  explained  political 
pnrposes,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  seeing  the  connections  between  pro- 
jects and  interests.  It  is  now  apparent  to  the  most  mole-sighted  how 
a  nation  may  be  di^raced,  and  yet  a  Cabinet  attain  its  desired  honors. 
All  is  clear ;  a  country  may  be  ruined  in  making  an  Administration 
happy. 

"  Concerning  the  invasion  of  Canada  as  a  means  of  carrying  on 
the  existing  war,  it  is  my  duty  to  speat  plainly  and  decidedly,  not 
only  because  I  herein  express  my  own  opinions  upon  the  subject,  but, 
as  I  conscientioasly  believe,  the  sentiments  also  of  a  very  great  m^ori- 
ty  of  that  whole  section  of  country  in  which  I  have  the  happiness  to 
reside,  I  say,  then.  Sir,  that  I  consider  the  invasion  of  Canada,  as  a 
means  of  carrying  on  this  war,  as  cruel,  wanton,  senseless,  and  Kicked. 

"Ton  will  easily  understand,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  this  very  statement 
of  opinion,  that  I  am  not  one  of  that  class  of  politicians  which  has  for 
BO  many  years  predominated  in  the  world,  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic. You  will  readily  believe  that  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  wor- 
ship in  that  temple  where  Condorcet  is  the  high-priest  and  Machiavel 
the  God.  With  such  politicians  the  end  always  sanctifies  the  means, 
—  the  least  possible  good  to  themselves  perfectly  justifies,  according  to 
their  creed,  tiie  inflicting  of  the  greatest  possible  evil  upon  others.  In 
the  judgment  of  such  men,  if  a  corrupt  ministry  at  three  thousand 
miles'  distance  shall  have  done  them  an  injury,  it  is  an  ample  cause  to 
visit  with  desolation  a  peaceable  and  unoffending  race  of  men,  their 
nwgbbors,  who  happen  to  be  associated  with  that  ministry  by  ties  of 
mere  political  dependence.  What  though  these  colonies  be  so  remote 
from  the  sphere  of  the  questions  in  controversy,  that  their  ruin  or 
prosperity  could  have  no  possible  influence  upon  the  result  ?  "What 
though  tiieir  cities  offer  no  plunder  ?  What  though  their  conquest 
can,  yield  no  glory?  In  their  ruin  there  is  revenge.  And  revenge 
to  such  politi^'ians  is  the  sweetest  of  all  morsels.     With  such  men, 
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neither  I,  nor  the  people  of  that 

hold  any  communion.    There 

pie  of  sympathj',  either  in  motive  or  action. 

■  "  Aa  there  is  no  direct  advantage  to  be  hoped  from  the  conc^uest 
of  Canada,  eo  also  there  is  none  incidental.  Plunder  there  is  none, 
—  at  least  none  which  will  pay  the  coat  of  the  conquest.  Glory 
there  is  none.  Can  seven  milliona  of  people  obtain  glory  by  precipi- 
tating themselves  upon  half  a  million,  and  trampling  them  into  the 
dnst  ?  A  giant  obtain  glory  by  crushing  a  pygmy  I  That  giant 
must  have  a  pygmy's  spirit,  who  could  reap  or  hope  glory  from  such 
an  achievement. 

"  It  ia  easy  enough  to  make  an  eseuse  for  any  purpose.  When  a 
victim  is  destined  to  be  immolated,  every  hedge  presents  sticks  lor  the 
sacrifice.  The  lamb  who  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  stream  will  always 
trouble  the  water,  if  you  take  the  account  of  the  wolf  who  stands  at 
the  source  of  it.  But  show  a  good  to  us  bearing  any  proportion  to 
the  multiplied  evils  proposed  to  be  visited  upon  them.  There  is  none. 
Never  was  there  an  invasion  of  any  country  worse  than  this  in  point  of 
moral  principle,  since  the  invasion  of  the  West  Indies  by  the  Buccaneers, 
or  that  of  these  United  States  by  Capt^n  Kidd.  Indeed,  both  Kidd 
and  the  Buccaneers  had  more  apology  for  their  deed  than  the  Ameri- 
can Cabinet.  They  had  at  least  the  hope  of  plunder.  But  in  this 
case  there  is  not  even  the  poor  refuge  of  cupidity.  We  hare  heard 
great  lamentations  about  the  disgrace  of  our  arras  on  the  frontier. 
Why,  Sir,  thedisgraceof  our  armson  thefrontJer  is  terrestrial  glory  in 
iomparison  with  the  dt^ace  of  the  attempt.  The  whole  atmosphere 
rings  with  the  utterance,  from  the  other  side  of  the  House,  of  this  word, 
'Glory,  glory,'  in  connection  with  this  invasion.  What  glory?  Is 
it  the  glory  of  the  tiger  which  lifts  his  jaws,  all  foul  and  bloody  from 
the  bowels  of  his  victim,  and  roars  for  his  companions  of  the  wood  to 
come  and  witness  his  prowess  and  his  spoils  ?  Such  is  the  glory  of 
Genghis  Khan  and  of  Bonaparte.  Be  such  glory  far,  very  far  from 
my  country.  Never,  never,  may  it  be  accursed  with  such  fame. 
'  Fame  is  no  plant  that  grows  on  mortal  soil. 

Nor  in  the  glistering  toil 

Set  off  to  tlie  world,  nor  in  broad  rumor  li«s; 

But  lives  and  spreads  aloft,  by  those  pure  eyes 

And  perfect  witness  of  all-judging  Jove, 

As  he  pronounces  lastly  on  each  deed.' 
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"  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  contemplate  the  eharficter  and  consequences 
of  this  invasion  of  Canada,  —  when  I  reflect  upon  its  criminalitj-, 
and  its  danger  to  tlie  peace  and  liberty  of  this  once  happy  country, 
I  thank  the  great  Author  and  Source  of  all  virtue,  that,  through  His 
grace,  that  section  of  country  in  which  1  have  the  happiness  to  reside  is 
in  so  great  a  degree  free  from  the  iniquity  of  this  trangreasion.  1  speak 
it  with  pride,  ~-  the  people  of  that  section  have  done  what  they  conld 
to  vindicate  themselves  and  their  children  from  the  burden  of  this  sin. 
That  whole,  section  has  risen  almost  as  one  man  for  the  purpose  of 
driving  from  power,  by  one  great  constitutional  effort,  the  guilty 
authors  of  this  war.  If  they  have  failed,  it  has  been,  not  through  the 
want  of  will  or  of  exertion,  but  in  eonaequenee  of  the  weakness  of 
their  political  power.  When  in  the  usual  course  of  Divine  Providence, 
who  punishes  nations  as  well  as  individuals,  His  destroying  angel  shall 
on  this  account  pas  over  this  country, —  and,  sooner  or  later,  pass  it 
will,  —  I  may  be  permitted  to  hope  that  over  Hew  England  his  hand 
will  be  stayed.  Our  souls  are  not  steeped,  in  the  hlood  which  has 
been  shed  in  this  war;  the  spirits  of  the  unhappy  men  who  have 
been  sent  to  an  untimely  audit  have  borne  to  the  bar  of  Divine  JUB- 
tiec  no  accusations  against  us. 

"  This  opinion  concerning  the  principle  of  this  invasion  of  Canada 
JB  not  peculiar  to  me.  Multitudes  who  approve  the  war  detest  it.  I 
believe  tlus  sentiment  is  enterta,inoii,  without  distinction  of  parties,  by 
almost  all  the  moral  sense,  and  nine  tenths  f  the  'nt  lllgence,  of  the 
whole  Northern  section  of  the  United  tat«  I  kno  that  men  from 
that  quaj-ter  of  the  country  -will  tell  y  u  d  fi  ntly  Stories  of  a  very 
different  kind  are  brought  by  all  those  ho  o  ne  t  o  ping  to  Wash- 
ington for  place,  appointments,  and  m  lum  ntei  ~  m  n  who  will  say 
anything  to  please  the  ear,  or  do  aaiytlun  to  please  the  eye,  of  Majes- 
ty, for  the  sake  of  those  fet  contracts  a  d^ft  wl  h  t  attera,  —  men 
whose  fathers,  brothers,  and  cousins  are  provided  for  by  the  departr 
ments,  whose  fiill-^rown  children  are  at  suck  at  the  money-distilling 
breasts  of  the  treasury,  —  the  Uttle  men  who  sigh  after  great  offices,  — 
those  who  have  judgeships  in  hand,  or  judgeships  in  promise,  —  toads 
that  5ive  upon  the  vapor  of  the  palace,  —  that  stare  and  wonder  at 
all  the  fine  sights  which  they  see  there,  and  most  of  all  wonder  at 
themselves, — how  they  got  there  to  see  them,  ihese  men  will  tell 
you  that  New  England  applauds  this  invasion. 

"I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  next  view  I  propt«ed  to  take  of  this 
project  of  invading  Canada,  and  consider  it  in  the  lignt  id  t.  mcaiJ  to 
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oblain  an  early  and  honorable  peace.  It  is  siud,  and  tills  ia  tlie  whole 
argument  in  iavor  of  this  invasion,  in  this  aspect,  that  the  only  way 
to  negotiate  succesEfully  with  Great  Britain  is  to  appeal  to  her  fears, 
and  raise  her  lairors  ibr  the  fate  of  her  Colonies.  I  shall  here  say 
nothing  concerning  the  difflcnltieB  of  executing  this  scheme,  nor  about 
the  possibility  of  a  deficiency  both  in  men  and  money.  I  ivill  not 
dwell  on  the  disgust  of  all  New  England,  nor  on  the  influence  of  thia 
disgust  with  respect  to  your  efforts.  I  will  admit,  for  the  present,  that 
an  army  may  be  raised,  and  that  during  the  first  yearn  it  may  be  sup- 
ported by  loans,  and  that  afierwards  it  will  support  itself  by  bayonets. 
I  will  admit  further,  for  the  sake  of  ailment,  that  success  is  possible, 
and  that  Great  Britain  realizes  the  possibility  of  it.  Kow,  all  this 
being  admitted,  I  maintain  that  the  surest  of  all  possible  ways  to  de- 
feat any  hope  from  negofialJon  is  the  threat  of  sucli  au  invasion  and 
an  active  preparation  to  execute  it.  Those  must  bo  very  young  pdi- 
tjdaus,  their  pin-feathers  not  yet  grown,  —  and  however  tlioy  may  flut- 
ter on  this  floor,  they  are  not  yet  fledged  for  any  Iilgb  or  distant  flight, — 
who  think  that  tlu'eats  and  appealing  to  fear  are  the  ways  of  producing 
a  disposition  to  negotiate  in  Groat  Britain,  or  in  any  other  nation  which 
understands  what  it  owes  to  its  own  safety  and  honor.  So  nation  can 
yield  to  tbi-eats  what  it  might  yield  to  a  sense  of  interest ;  because  in 
that  case  Jt  has  no  credit  for  what  it  grants,  and,  what  is  more,  loses 
something  in  point  of  reputatJon  from  the  imbecility  which  concesaons 
made  under  such  ciraumstanoes  indicate.  Of  all  nations  in  the 
world,  Great  Britain  is  the  last  to  yield  to  considerations  of  fear  and 
terror.  The  whole  history  of  the  British  nation  is  one  tissue  of  facta 
tending  to  show  the  spirit  with  which  she  meets  all  attempts  to  bully 
and  browbeat  her  into  measures  mconsistent  nitli  her  interests  or 
her  policy.  Ho  nation  ever  before  made  such  sacrifices  of  the  present 
to  the  future.  No  nation  ever  built  her  greatness  moi-e  systematically 
on  the  principle  of  a  haughty  self-respect  which  yields  noth'ng  to  sug 
gestions  of  danger,  and  which  never  permits  either  her  ability  or  in- 
clination to  maintain  her  rights  to  be  suspected.  In  all  negot  ations, 
therefore,  with  that  power,  it  may  be  taken  as  a  certain  truth  that 
your  chance  of  failure  is  just  in  proportion  to  the  publicitj  ml  ob 
trusiveness  of  tlireats  and  appeals  to  iear. 

"  Surely,  if  any  nation  bad  a  claim  fyr  liberal  treatment  fiora  an 
other,  it  was  the  British  nntion  from  the  American,  after  the  dis<,o\ery 
of  the  error  of  the  American  government  in  relation  to  thi,  repeal  of 
the  Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees,  in  November,  1810.    In  consequence 
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of  tliat  error,  the  American  Cabinet  had  ruined  nnmberg  of  our  own 
citizene  wlio  had  been  caught  by  the  revival  of  the  Non-Intercourse 
law.  They  had  revived  that  law  against  Great  Britain  under  cireran- 
Btances  which  now  appeared  to  have  been  fallacious;  and  they  had 
declared  war  against  her  on  the  supposition  that  she  had  reftiaed  to 
repeal  her  Orders  in  Council  after  the  French  Decreea  were  in  fact 
revoked ;  whereas  it  now  appears  that  they  were  in  fiict  not  revoked. 
Surely  the  knowledge  of  this  error  was  followed  by  an  instant  and 
anxious  desire  to  redress  the  resulting  injury.  As  the  British  Orders 
in  Council  were,  in  fact,  revoked  on  the  knowledge  of  the  existence 
of  the  French  Decree  of  repeal,  aurely  the  American  Cabinet  at  once 
extended  the  hand  of  friendship,  met  the  British  government  half- 
way, stopped  all  further  irritation,  and  strove  to  place  everything  on 
a  basis  beat  suited  fo  promote  an  amicable  adjustment.  No,  Sir, 
nothing  of  all  this  occurred.  On  the  contrary,  the  qu^tion  of  im- 
pressments is  made  the  basis  of  continuing  the  war.  On  this  subject 
a,  studied  fiirne's  of  proposition  is  preserved,  accompanied  with  sys- 
tematit,  pcrbsverance  in  measures  of  hostility  An  armistice  was  pro- 
posed bj  them ,  it  was  retused  by  us  It  was  aj'ceded  to  by  the 
AnierKan  gencial  on  the  frontiers ,  it  wis  rejected  by  the  Cabinet. 
No  consideiation  of  the  false  allegation  on  which  the  war  in  fact  was 
founded,  no  consideration  of  the  critical  and  extremely  matenal 
nature  to  both  nations  of  the  subject  of  impressment,  no  consideri- 
tions  of  humtnitj,  intprposed  their  influence  Thiy  renewed  ho^l- 
ities  They  rushed  upon  Canada  Nothmg  would  satisfy  them  but 
blood  The  language  of  their  conduct  is  that  of  the  giant  in  the 
legends  ol  intiincy; 

'  Fee,  faw,  fum, 

I  einell  tlie  blood,  of  an  Englishman; 

Dead  or  alive,  I  will  have  some.' 
"Can  such  men  pretend  that  peace  is  their  object?    Whatever 
may  result   the  perfect  conviction  of  my  mind  is  that  they  have  no 
su(,h  intention,  and  that,  if  it  come,  it  is  contrary  both  to  their  hope 
and  e^pLttation 

"  I  will  now  reph  to  tho-.e  invitations  to  '  union,'  which  have  been 
so  obtrusnely  mged  upon  us.  If  by  this  tail  to  union  is  meant  a 
umon  in  a  project  lor  the  invasion  of  Canada,  or  for  the  invasion  of 
East  Floiida  or  for  the  conquest  of  any  foreign  country  whatever, 
eithei  as  %  means  of  caiiying  on  this  war  or  for  any  other  purpose,  I 
ansfttr  dist  i  illy,  I  will  unite  with  no  mam,  nor  any  body  of  men,  for 
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any  sucli  purposes.  I  think  sucli  projects  ciiuiinal  in  tlie  higliest  de- 
gree, and  ruinous  to  the  p'ospevity  of  tliese  States.  But  if  by  this  in- 
vitation ia  meant  union  in  preparation  for  defence,  strictly  so  called, — 
union  in  fortifying  our  seaboard  — union  in  putting  our  cities  into  a 
state  of  safety,  —  union  in  namg  such  i  military  torce  as  shill  be  suf 
ficient  with  lie  local  mihtia  in  tie  Innda  of  the  constitutioml  leaders, 
the  executivea  of  the  States  to  gme  a  lational  degree  of  sei-unty 
against  any  invasion  — buihcient  to  defend  oirfiontiers  Buflicjcnt  to 
awe  into  silence  the  Indiin  tnbes  -within  our  t«mtones  — nmon  m 
creating  such  a  mintime  foice  as  shall  uiinmand  the  suas  on  the 
American  coasts,  and  keep  open  the  inteicourse  at  leist  between  the 
StatM ;  —  if  this  is  meant  I  h^vve  no  hesitation  umon  on  such  pnnoi 
pies  you  shall  have  fiom  me  cordialh  and  faithfully  And  thin  too 
Sir,  without  any  reference  to  the  state  of  my  opimon  in  relation  to  the 
justice  or  the  necessity  of  this  war.  Because  I  well  understand  such 
to  he  the  condition  of  man,  in  a  social  compact,  tliat  he  must  partake 
of  the  fate  of  the  society  to  which  he  belongs,  and  must  submit  to  the 
privations  and  eacriflces  its  defence  requn-es,  notwithstanding  these 
may  be  the  result  of  the  vicu,  or  crimes  of  its  immediate  rulers.  But 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  euppoitin^  such  rulers  in  plans  of 
nece^ary  self-defence,  on  which  the  safety  ot  our  altars  and  firesides 
essentially  depends,  and  supporting  them  w.  projects  of  foreign  inva- 
BJon,  and  encouraging  them  in  w.  hemes  of  conquest  and  ambition, 
which  are  not  only  unjust  m  thera'iel\es,  but  dreadful  in  their  conse- 
quences ;  inasmuch  as,  let  the  particular  project  result  as  it  may,  the 
general  effect  must  be,  accoiding  to  humin  view,  destructive  to  our 
own  domestic  liberties  and  Constitution  I  "peak  as  an  individual. 
Sir.  For  my  single  sel;^  did  I  support  such  projects  as  are  avowed  to 
be  the  object  of  this  bill,  I  should  deem  myself  a  traitor  to  my  coun- 
try. Were  I  even  to  aid  them  by  loan,  or  in  any  other  way,  I  should 
consider  myself  a  partaker  in  the  guilt  of  the  purpose.  But  when 
these  projects  of  invasion  shall  be  abandoned,  —  when  men  yield  up 
schemes  which  not  only  openly  contemplate  the  raising  of  a  great 
military  force,  but  also  the  concentrating  them  at  one  point  and  plar 
oing  them  in  one  hand, —  schemee  obviously  ruinous  to  the  fetes  of  a 
free  republic,  as  tiiey  comprehend  the  means  by  which  such  have  ever 
heretofore  been  destroyed; — when,  I  say,  such  schemes  shall  be  aban- 
doned and  the  wishes  of  the  Cabinet  limited  to  mere  defence  and 
frontier  and  maritime  protection,  there  will  be  no  need  of  calls  to 
union.  For  such  objects  there  is,  there  can  be,  but  one  heart  and 
soul  in  this  people. 
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"  I  knoiT,  Mr.  Speaier,  that,  wUle  I  utter  tliese  thiiiga,  a  thousand 
tongues  and  a  thousand  pens  are  preparing  Tvithout  doors  to  over- 
■wlielm  me,  if  poaaible,  by  their  pestiferous  gall.  Already  I  hear  in  flie 
air,  the  sound  of 'Traitor  1' — 'British  agent  I'  —  'British  gold!'  — 
and  all  those  changes  of  vulgar  calumny  by  which  the  imaginations  of 
the  mass  of  men  are  affected,  and  by  which  they  are  prevented  from 
listening  to  what  is  true,  and  receiving  what  is  reasonable. 

"  Mr.  Speaker,  it  well  becomes  any  man  standing  in  the  presence 
of  Bttch  a  nation  as  this  to  speak  of  himself  seldom ;  and  such  a  man 
as  1  am  it  becomes  to  speak  of  himself  not  at  all,  except,  indeed, 
when  tlie  relations       wh        h    stands      hia  S:     wn 

and  when  the  asserb  n         hos  h         m  w  h 

and  may  have  som        fl  to  h       is 

cumbent  upon  him  to       p  rt 

"  tinder  this  san  In  h 

have  been  planted         hi  ti         w  mos 

ia  not  for  a  man  wbo  has  a  family,  and  fiienda,  and  chai-acter,  and 
children,  and  a  deep  state  in  the  soil,  —  it  ia  not  for  a  man  who  is  self- 
conscious  of  being  rooted  in  that  soil  as  deeply  and  as  exclusively  as 
the  oak  which  ahoote  among  its  rocks,  —  it  is  not  for  sueh  a  man  to 
hesitate  or  sweiyo  a  hair's  breadth  from  hie  country's  purpose  and  true 
interests,  because  of  the  yelpings,  the  bowlings,  and  snarlings  of  that 
.hungry  pack  which  corrupt  men  keep  directly  or  indirectly  in  pay, 
with  the  view  of  bunting  down  every  inan  who  cUre  develop  their  pur- 
poses, —  a  pack  composed  it  ia  true  of  some  native  curs,  but  for  the  most 
part  of  hounds  and  spaniels  of  very  recent  importation,  whose  backs 
are  seared  by  the  lash,  and  whose  necks  are  acre  with  the  collars  of 
their  former  masters.  In  fulfilling  his  duty,  the  lover  of  his  eountiy 
must  o&en  be  obliged  to  breast  the  shock  of  calumny.  If  called  to 
that  service,  he  will  meet  the  exigency  with  the  same  firmness  as, 
should  another  occasion,  call,  he  would  breast  the  shock  of  battie. 
No,  Sir,  I  am  not  to  be  deterred  by  such  apprehensions.  May  Heaven 
so  deal  with  me  and  mine  as  I  am  true  or  faithless  to  the  interests  of 
this  people!  May  it  deal  with  me  according  to  its  just  judgments, 
when  I  fiul  to  bring  men  and  measures  to  the  bar  of  public  opinion; 
and  to  expose  projects  and  systems  of  policy  which  I  realize  to  be 
ruinous  to  the  peace,  prosperity,  and  liberties  of  my  country ! 

"  This  leads  me,  naturally,  t»  the  third  and  last  point  of  view  at 
which  I  proposed  to  consider  this  bill,  —  as  a  means  for  the  advance- 
TOent  of  the  objects  of  the  personal  or  local  ambition  ofihe  members  of  the 
American  Cabinet.     "With  respect  to  tho  members  of  that  Cabinet,  I 
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may  almost  literally  say,  I  know  nothing  of  them  except  as  public 
men;  against  them  I  have  no  personal  animosity;  I  know  little  of 
them  in  private  life,  — and  that  little  never  made  me  ambitious  to 
know  moi-e,  I  look  at  them  as  pnblio  men  wielding  powers,  and 
putting  in  operation  means  and  instruments,  materially  aflecting  the 
interests  and  prospects  of  the  United  States. 

"It  is  it  curious  fact,  but  no  less  true  than  curious,  that  for  these 
twelve  years  past  the  whole  affairs  of  iliis  countiy  liave  been  man- 
aged, and  its  fortunes  reversed,  nnder  the  influence  of  a  Cabinet,  Uttle 
leas  than  despotic,  composed,  to  all  efficient  purposes,  of  ftw  Virginians 
and  a  foreigner.  "When  I  speak  of  thrae  men  as  Virginians,  I  mean 
to  cast  no  odium  upon  that  State,  as  though  it  were  not  entitled  to  its 
full  share  of  influence  in  the  national  councils ;  nor,  when  I  refer  to 
one  of  them  as  being  a  foreigner,  do  I  intend  tiiereby  to  suggest  any 
connections  of  a  nature  unworthy  or  suspicbus.  I  refer  to  these  cir- 
cumstances as  general  and  undoubted  facts  which  belong  to  the  char- 
acters of  the  Cabinet,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  he  taken  into  view  in 
all  estimates  of  plans  and  projects,  so  long  as  man  is  constituted  as  he 
ia,  and  so  long  as  the  prejudices  and  principles  of  childhood  never  foil 
"n  different  degrees,  iu  even  the  best  men,  flse  course  of 


thinldng  and  action  of  their  riper  years. 

"  I  might  have  said,  perhaps  with  more  sti'ict  propriety,  that  it  was 
a  Cabinet  composed  of  three  Virginians  and  a  foreigner,*  because  once 
in  the  course  of  the  twelve  years  there  has  been  a  change  of  one  of 
fbo  characters.  But,  Sir,  that  change  was  notoriously  matter  of  form 
rather  than  substance.  As  it  respects  the  Cabinet,  the  principles  con- 
tmued  the  same,  the  interests  the  same,  the  objects  at  which  it 
aimed  the  same. 

"  I  aiud  that  tliis  Cabinet  had  been,  during  these  twelve  years,  litflo 
less  than  despotic.  This  fact  also  is  notorious.  During  this  whole 
period  the  measures  distinctly  recommended  have  been  adopted  by 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress  with  as  much  uniformity,  and  with  as  littie 
modification,  too,  as  the  measures  of  the  British  Ministry  have  been 
adopted  during  the  same  period  by  the  British  Parliament.  Tlie  con- 
nection betiveen  Cabinet  councils  and  Parliamentary  acts  is  just  as 
intimate  in  the  one  country  as  in  the  other. 

"I  said  that  these  fliree  men  constituted,  to  all  efficient  purposes, 

the  whole  Cabinet.     This  also  is  notorious.     It  is  true  that  during  this 

period  other  individuals  have  been  called  into  the  Cabinet.     But  they 

weW  all  of  them,  comparatively,  minor  men,  — such  as  had  no  great 

•Mr,  Jeffarson,  Mr.  Madison,  Mr.  Monroe,  and  Mr.  Gallatin. 
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weigit  eitlier  of  personal  talents  or  of  persona!  influence  to  support 
them.  They  were  kept  as  instruments  of  tlie  master-spirits;  and 
■when  they  failed  to  answer  the  purpose,  or  became  restive,  they  were 
sacrificed  or  provided  for.  The  shades  were  made  to  play  upon 
the  curtain;  they  entered;  they  bowed  to  the  audience;  they  did 
what  they  were  bidden;  they  said  what  was  set  down  for  them; 
when  those  who  pulled  the  wires  saw  fit,  they  passed  away.  No  man 
knew  why  they  entered;  no  man  knew  why  they  departed;  no 
man  could  fell  whence  they  came ;  no  man  asked  whither  they  were 

"It  is  natural  to  inquh-e  what  are  the  projects  connected  with  a 
Cabinet  thus  composed,  and  fo  what  ends  it  is  advancing.  To  ansiver 
this  question,  it  is  necessary  to  look  into  the  nature  and  relations  of 
things.  Here  the  true  criterions  of  judgment  are  to  he  found.  Pro- 
fessions are  alwaj^  plausible.  Why,  Sir,  Bonaparte  himself  is  the 
very  milt  of  human  kindness;  he  is  the  greatest  lover  of  his  species  in 
fie  world ;  he  would  not  hurt  a  sparrow,  if  you  take  his  own  account  of 
the  matter.  What,  than,  do  nature  and  the  relations  of  things  teach  ? 
They  teach  this,  — that  the  great  hazard  in  a  goremment  where  the 
chief  magistracy  is  electiTe  is  from  tke  local  ambition  of  slates  and  the 
personal  ambition  of  indieiditah.  It  is  no  reflection  upon  any  Btate  to 
say  that  it  is  ambitious.  According  to  their  opportunities  and  temp- 
tations all  states  are  ambitious.  This  quality  is  as  much  predicahle  of 
Etatfis  as  of  individuals.  Indeed,  state  ambition  has  its  root  in  the 
same  passions  of  human  nature,  ajid  derives  its  strength  from  the  same 
nutriment,  as  personal  ambition.  All  history  phowa  that  such  passions 
always  exist  amongst  states  combined  in  confederacies.  To  deny  it  is 
to  deceive  ourselves.  It  has  existed,  it  does  exist,  and  always  must 
exist.  In  our  political  relations,  as  in  our  personal,  we  then  walk 
most  safely  when  we  walk  with  reference  to  die  actual  existence  of 
things,  —  admit  tiie  weaknesses,  and  do  not  liide  from  ourselves  the 
dangers,  to  which  our  nature  is  exposed.  Whatever  is  true,  let  us 
confess.  Nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  are  only  safe  in  proportion  aa 
they  attain  sdf-knowMge,  and  regulate  their  conduct  by  it. 

"  What  fact  upon  this  point  does  our  own  experience  pr^ent  ?  It 
prraents  this  striking  one,  —  that,  taking  the  years  for  which  the  Pres- 
idential chmr  has  been  filled  into  the  account,  out  of  twenty-eight 
years  since  otir  Constitution  tnas  established,  the  single  Slate  of  Virginia 
has  furnished  the  President  for  twenty-four  years.  And,  further,  it  is 
now  as  distinctly  knowu,  and  familiarly  talked  about  in  this  city  and 
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Ticinity,  wlo  is  the  destined  successor  of  the  present  President  after 
the  expiration  of  his  ensuing  term,  and  known  that  he  too  is  lo  be  a 
Virginian,  as  it  was  knoivn  and  familiai-ly  talked  about,  during  the 
Presidency  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  that  the  present  President  was  to  be  his 
successor.  And  the  former  was,  and  the  latter  is,  asubjectof  as  much 
notonety,  and  to  human  appearance  of  as  much  certainty,  too,  as  who 
will  be  the  sucee^or  to  the  Britisli  crown  is  a  matter  of  notoriety  in 
that  eountiy.  To  secure  this  succession,  and  keep  it  ia  the  destined 
line,  has  been,  is,  and  will  continue  to  be  the  main  object  of  the  policy 
cf  these  men.  This  k  the  point  on  wiliicJt  the  projects  ofilie  Cabinet  fae 
the  three  years  past  liaee  been  brought  to  bear,  —  that  James  the  First 
should  be  made  to  continue  four  years  longer.  And  this  is  the  point  on 
which  Hie  projects  of  the  Cabinet  will  lie  brought  to  bear  for  the  three 
years  to  come,  —  that  James  the  Second  shall  be  made  to  succeed,  accord- 
ing to  the  fundamental  rescripts  of  Oie  MonticeUian  dynasty. 

"The  army  for  the  conquest  of  Canada  will  be  r^sed,— to  be 
commanded  by  whom  ?  This  is  the  critical  question.  The  answer 
is  in  eveiy  man's  mouth.  By  a  member  of  tJie  American  Cabinet,  —  by 
one  of  the  t/a-ee,  —  by  one  of  that  '  trio'  wlio  at  this  moment  constitute 
in  fact,  and  who  in  effect  have  altoays  constituted,  the  whole  Cabinet. 
And  the  man  who  is  thus  intended  for  the  command  of  the  greatest 
army  thia  New  "World  ever  contained,  —  an  army  nearly  twice  as 
great  as  was,  at  any  time,  the  regular  army  of  our  Revolution,  —  I  say, 
the  man  who  is  intended  for  this  great  trust  is  the  individual  who  is 
notoriously  the  selected  candidate  for  the  next  Presidency  / 

"Mr  Speakei,what  ^n  astonishing  an  1  alarming  state  of  things  is 
tins  I  Three  men  who  ^irtuallj  have  bad  the  command  of  this  na 
tdon  foi  many  jears  have  ''o  managed  its  concerns  as  to  i-educe  it 
tiom  an  unexampled  height  of  proopeiity  to  a  state  ol  gieat  depres 
sion,  not  to  say  ruin  Thej  have  inmhilated  its  commerce  and  in 
volved  It  m  wai  And  now  the  result  of  the  whole  mattei  is,  that 
they  aie  about  to  raise  an  army  of  fifty-five  thousand  men,  invest  one 
of  their  own  body  with  this  most  solemn  command,  ajid  he  tlie  man 
who  is  the  destined  candidate  for  the  President's  chair!  What  a 
grasp  at  power  is  this !  What  is  there  in  history  equal  to  it?  Can 
any  man  doubt  what  will  be  the  result  of  this  project?  So  man  can 
believe  that  the  conquest  of  Canada  will  be  effected  in  one  campwgn. 
It  cost  the  British  six  years  ia  acquire  it,  when  it  was  far  weaker  than 
at  present.     It  cannot  be  hoped  that  we  can  acquire  it  aiider  throe  or 
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four  years.  And  what  then  will  be  the  situation  of  tliis  army  aiid  our 
countrj-?  Why,  then  the  army  will  be  TSteran,  and  the  leader  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  I  And  -whocTer  is  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  mth  an  army  of  thirty  thonsand  veterans  at  his  heels,  will 
not  be  likely  to  be  tronbled  with  rivals,  or  to  concern  himself  about 
votes.  A  President  elected  under  such  auspices  may  be  nominally  a 
President  for  yeare ;  but  really,  if  he  pleases,  a  President  for  life. 

"  I  know  that  all  this  will  seem  wild  aad  fantastical  to  veiy  many, 
—  perhajB  to  all  who  hear  me.  To  my  mind  it  is  niuther  the  one  nor 
the  other.  History  is  full  of  events  less  probable,  and  effected  by 
armies  fer  inferior  to  that  which  is  proposed  to  be  r^sed.  So  far 
from  deeming  it  mere  fency,  I  consider  it  absolutely  certwn,  if  this 
army  be  once  raised,  oi^nized,  and  enter  upon  a  successful  career 
of  conquest  Tlie  result  of  such  a  power  as  this,  intrusted  to  a  single 
individual  in  the  present  state  of  pai-ties  and  passioni  m  this  <oun 
try,  no  man  can  anfieipato.  There  iS  no  othci  means  of  absolute 
wrfety  bat  denying  it  altogether, 

"I  cannot  fbiget,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  sphere  in  which  this 
great  army  is  dratined  to  operate  is  in  tlie  neigbboihood  of  thit  sec 
tion  of  counti7  where  it  is  probable,  in  c^3e  the  present  d;,struetiTe 
measures  be  continued  in  operatiofl,  the  most  ummmous  opposition 
will  esist  to  a  perpetuation  of  powei  m  the  present  hand"  or  to  its 
transfer  to  its  destined  succMSor.  I  exnnot  for^-ct  that  it  hai  been  dis- 
tincfly  avowed  by  a  member  on  tliis  floor,  a  gentif-min  trom  Viiginit 
too,  (Mr.  M.  Clay,)  and  one  very  hkelv  to  know  the  views  of  the  Cib  - 
net,  that '  one  objeet  of  tJiis  army  was  to  put  doiBn  oppn-nlion' 

"  Sir,  the  greatness  of  this  project,  and  its  consequences,  ovei- 
whehn  my  mind.  I  know  very  well  to  what  obloquy  I  expo^  m^^elf 
by  this  development.  I  know  that  it  is  alwaj-B  an  unpirdonable  sin  to 
pull  the  veil  from  the  party  deities  of  the  day ,  and  that  it  is  of  a  na 
ture  not  to  be  foi-^ven  either  by  fhem  or  their  worshippers.  I  have 
not  willingly,  nor  without  long  reflection,  taken  npon  myself  this  re- 
sponsibility. But  it  has  been  forced  upon  me  by  an  imperious  sense  of 
duty.  If  the  people  of  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States  are  destined 
to  be  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  to  men  who  know  notlnng 
about  th«r  interests,  and  care  nothing  about  them,  I  am  clear  of  the 
great  transgression.  If,  in  common  with  their  countrymen,  my  chil- 
dren are  destined  to  be  slaves,  and  to  yoke  in  with  negroes  chained 
to  the  car  of  a  Southern  master,  they  at  least  shallhave  this  sweet 
consciousness  as  the  consolation  of  their  condition,  — they  shall  be 
able  to  sav,  'Our  father  was  eiriLTLEsa  of  these  CHiiss.'" 
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Of  this  Speech,  and  of  the  replies  it  called  forth,  Sir.  Qiimcy 
thus  speaks :  — 

"  The  plainness  and  directness  of  this  attack  were  of  such  a  nature, 
that,  although  all  the  minor  herd  of  debaters  poured  out  their  wrath 
upon  my  head,  it  was  deemed  important  enough  tiiat  the  untamed 
ferocious  tongue  of  Henry  Clay  should  be  detailed  to  the  service  of 
resfonding  to  and  prostrating  the  assailant.  Accordingly,  the  House 
wai  resolved  into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  Speaker  Clay  de- 
Bceuded  from  the  chair  to  the  floor,  for  tlie  purpose,  as  one  of  his 
fiienda  informed  me,  of  reducing  me  la  the  alternative  of  a  duel  or  dis- 
grace. He  consofiuently  on  this  occasion  exceeded  himself  in  his 
characteristic  power  of  insolent  vituperation  of  his  opponent,  and  un- 
limited laudation  of  the  Admiuistraljon. 

"  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  rage  of  these  men.  The  truth  is,  I  thrust 
the  spear  directly  between  the  joints  of  the  harness.  I  made  a  reply 
of  about  ten  sentences,  which  my  friends  say  mas  the  best  I  ever  made. 
I  suppose  the  chaim  lay  in  its  brevity  The  palace  and  all  its  retain- 
ers are  in  a  most  tremendous  rage,  and  if  they  had  a  Baltimore  mob 
at  command,  I  haie  no  doubt  they  would  show  theh  indignation  in  a 
way  perfectly  in  unison  with  their  characters.  I  jaid  the  mysteries  of 
their  power  open  to  pubhc  inspection,  and  when  you  throw  ligbt  upon 
an  owl's  nest,  there  is  nothing  hke  the  agitation  of  the  wliole  family." 

The  Democratic  speakers  who  followed  Mr.  Quiney  for  the 
two  or  three  days  after  the  delivery  of  his  speech  —  Mr.  Ehea* 
and  Mr,  Grundy  f  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  WidgeryJ;  of  the  District 
of  Maine,  and  Mr.  Archer  §  of  Maryland  —  devoted  the  chief  of 
their  speeches  to  attacks  upon  him  with  as  much  abusive  skill  as 
they  had  at  command.  But  their  puny  invectives  were  thrown 
into  obscurity  by  the  philippic  which  Mr.  Clay  descended  from 

*   fahn  Ehea,  Member  of  Congress  from  Tennessee,  1B03  to  1315,  and  1817  to 

t  Fslix  Grundy,  bora,  1!70;  in  public  life  all  his  daj-s,  either  in  Tennessee 
or  at  Wasliingbjni  Member  of  Congress,  1811  to  ISHj  Senator,  1829  to  1838[ 
appointed  Attorney-General  by  President  Van  Buren  in  1838;  resigned  in  1840 
and  re-elacted  Senator ;  died  the  same  year. 

i  Wmiam  Widgery,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  1763;  whs  a  privateersman  dur- 
ing the  Revolation,  nnd  afterwards  setlled  in  Maina ;  was  often  in  Uie  Genera. 
Court;  Msmberof  Congress  from  1811  ta  1813;  died,  1822. 

4  Stephenson  Archer,  Member  of  Congress,  1811  to  ISIJ,  and  1B19  to  1821. 
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the  chair  to  deliver  on  ihe  8th  of  January.  This  celebrated 
speech  occupied  the  chief  of  two  days,  and  was  not  (inished  until 
the  thu^.  The  folloniug  extiacts  are  all  for  which  I  can  make 
room  i  but  they  contain  the  cream  of  his  diatj-ibe.  The  speech 
as  reported  is  obviously  muth  curtailed,  and  they  that  heard  it 
testified  that,  in  its  modihed  fuim,  a?  prepared  for  the  press,  it  is 
far  less  bitter  and  abusive  than  as  it  fell  flxim  the  speaker's  lips. 

"Nest  to  the  notice  which  the  Opposition  has  found  itself  called 
upon  (o  bestow  upon  the  French  Emperor,  a  distinguished  citizen  of 
Vii^nia,  formerly  President  of  the  United  States,  has  never  for  a 
moment  fsuled  to  receive  their  kindest  and  most  respectful  attention. 
An  honorable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Quincy) ,  of  whom, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  it  becomes  necessary  for  me  in  the  course  of  my 
remarks  to  take  some  notice,  has  alluded  to  him  in  a  remarkable 
manner.  Neither  his  retirement  from  public  otEce,  his  eminent  ser- 
vices, nor  hia  advanced  age,  can  exempt  this  patriot  fi-om  the  coarse 
assaults  of  party  malevolence.  No,  Sir.  lu  1801,  he  snatched  from 
the  rude  bands  of  usurpation  the  violated  Constitution  of  his  country, 
and  thai  is  his  crime.  He  preserved  that  instrument  in  form  and  sub- 
stance and  spirit,  a  precious  inheritance  for  generations  to  come,  and 
for  (liis  he  can  never  be  forgiven.  How  impotent  is  party  rage  direct- 
ed against  him  I  He  is  not  more  elevated  by  his  lofty  residence  upon 
the  summit  of  his  own  favorite  mountain,  than  he  is  lifted  hy  the 
serenity  of  hia  mind,  and  the  consciousness  of  a  well-spent  life,  above 
the  malignant  passions  and  the  turmoils  of  the  day.  No ;  his  own  be- 
loved Monticello  is  not  leas  moved  by  the  storms  that  beat  against  its 
sides,  than  he  hears  with  composure  (if  he  hears  at  all)  the  howlings 
of  the  whole  British  pack,  set  loose  from  the  Essex  kennel !  When 
the  gentleman  to  whom  I  have  been  compelled  to  allude  shall  have 
mingled  his  dust  with  that  of  his  abused  ancestors, — when  he  shall  be 
consigned  to  obliv;on,or,  if  helives  at  all,  shall  live  only  in  the  treason- 
able annals  of  a  certwn  junto, — the  name  of  Jefferson  will  he  hailed 
as  the  second  founder  of  the  liberfos  of  this  people,  and  the  period  of 
his  Administration  will  be  looked  back  to  as  one  of  the  happiest  and 
brightest  epochs  in  American  history.  I  b^  the  gentleman's  pardon; 
he  h^  secured  to  himself  a  more  imperishable  fame.  I  think  It  was 
about  this  time  four  years  ago,  that  the  gentleman  submitted  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  an  initiative  proposition  for  an  impeachment 
of  Mr.  Jefferson.  The  House  condescended  to  consider  it.  The 
gentleman  debated  it  with  his  usual  temper,  moderalion,  and  urlanUv. 
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The  House  decided  it  in  the  most  solemn  manner ;  and,  although  the 
gentleman  had  Eoraehow  obtained  a  second,  the  final  vote  stood  one 
for  the  proposition,  one  hundred  and  seventeen  against  it !  The  same 
historic  page  that  transmitted  to  posterity  the  virtues  and  the  glory 
of  Henry  the  Great  of  France,  for  their  admiration  and  example,  has 
preserved  the  infamous  name  of  the  fanatic  assassin  of  that  excellent 
monarch.  The  same  sacred  pen  that  portrayed  the  sufFeringa  and 
crucifixion  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind  has  recorded,  for  universal 
execration,  the  name  of  him  who  ivas  guilty,  not  of  betraying  Ha 
country,  but  (a  kindred  crime)  of  betraying  his  God  1 

"  But,  Sir,  I  will  quit  this  unpleasant  subject.  I  ivJll  tarn  from  one 
whom  no  sense  of  decency  or  propriety  could  restrain  from  soiling  the 
carpet  on  which  he  treads,  to  gentlemen  who  have  not  forgotten  ivhat 
is  due  to  themselves,  the  place  in  which  we  are  assembled,  nor  to  those 
by  whom  they  are  opposed. 

"  I  am  sensible,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  some  part  of  tlie  debate  to 
which  this  bill  has  given  rise  has  been  attended  by  circumstances 
muoii  to  be  regretted,  not  usual  in  this  House,  and  of  which  it  is  to  bo 
hoped  there  will  be  no  repetition.  The  gentleman  from  Boston  had 
so  absolved  himself  from  every  rule  of  decorum  and  propriety,  had  so 
outraged  all  decency,  that  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  suppress  the 
feelings  excited  on  the  occasion.  His  colleague,  whom  I  had  the 
honor  to  follow  (Mr.  Wheaton),whaleverelsehemiglitnot  have  proved 
in  his  very  learned,  ingenious,  and  original  exposition  of  the  powers 
of  tliis  government,  —  an  exposition  in  which  he  has  sought,  where 
nobody  before  has  looked,  and  nobody  alter  him  will  examine,  for  a 
grant  of  om'  powers,  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution,  —  has  clearly 
shown,  to  the  satisfaction  of  a3I  who  heard  him,  that  the  power  is  con- 
ferred of  defensive  war.  I  climi  the  benefit  of  a  similar  principle,  in 
behaif  of  my  political  finends  against  the  gentleman  from  Boston.  I 
demand  only  the  exercise  of  the  light  of  repulsion.  Ho  one  is  more 
anxious  than  I  am  to  preserve  fbe  dgmty  and  liberality  of  debate; 
no  member  more  responsible  foi  its  abuse  And  if,  on  this  occasion, 
its  just  limits  have  been  violated  let  hun  who  has  been  the  unpro- 
voked cause  appropriate  to  himseli  exclusively  the  consequences." 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Clay  had  taken  Ins  ';e^t,  Mr.  Quincy  rose  and 
spoke  as  follows.  These  few  woids  v,6ie  all  the  notice  he  saw 
fit  to  bestow  on  the  peisonal  attacks  of  llr.  Clay  or  of  the  other 
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Democratic  speakers  who  precei3ed  and  followed  him  iu  the  de- 
bate on  tliis  bill. 

"  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  rise  to  reply  I'D  the  honorable  the  Speaker, 
who,  it  seems,  has  descended  from  the  Chah  in  order  to  do  that  which 
no  other  memher  of  this  House  was  either  willing  to  undertake  op  was 
deemed  competent  to  perfonn.  I  should  blush  for  myself  and  for  the 
good  and  wise,  tlie  only  portion  of  diis  community  of  whoso  applause 
I  am  ambitious,  could  I  deem  a  reply  necessary.  As  a  public  man,  I 
never  expect,  I  never  wish,  any  other  or  further  influence  than  what 
results  fiwrn  distinct  principles,  and  those  prineiplea  emanating  from 
known  or  proved  facts.  He  who  refutes  those  principles,  or  disproves 
those  fiiota,  has  my  honor.  He  who  misrepresents  or  mistakes  either 
the  one  or  the  other  has  my  pity  or  my  contempt,  according  to  the  pro- 
portion of  imbecility  of  head  or  corruption  of  heart  which  enters  into 
the  cause  of  such  mistake  or  misrepresentation.  I  cannot  put  myself 
on  the  level  of  retort.  That,  in  my  observations,  I  did  not  pass  the 
fair  limits  of  parliamentary  discussion  is  obvious  from  this,  —  that  the 
honorable  the  Speaker  himself,  then  presiding  in  this  House,  neither 
stopped  me  himself,  nor  permitted  others  to'  do  it  when  it  was  attempt- 
ed Sofa  asre.pect  any  personal  reflect'ons  wh'ch  have  fallen  fixim 
the  hono  able  tl  e  Spe  ker  or  nay  fall  from  other  m  mbe  s  tl  ey  J  ave 
the  1  bert  of  Bpeeol  bueh  my  repnt  tie  wa  b  fo  -c  B  Ihngs- 
ga  e  ope  ed  i  flood-^tes  such  t  wdl  nnfe  heoio  flod 
hall  h  ve  parsed  bj 

Tl  3  b  ef  and  p  thy  summ  ng  p  of  the  conclus  on  of  the 
hole  D  a  te  as  fa  as  1  e  as  eonce  ned  va..  looked  upon  by 
Mr  Q  ncvs  f  en  Is  at  tl  e  t  me  a,  1  av  n^  beei  do  e  n  the  Jest 
table  anl  n  tl  e  nost  efF  ctual  n  a  e  and  I  hav  no  fear  tl  at 
the  r  judgme  t  11  be  re  ersed  bj  h  to  y  or  i  oste  ty  Oi  tl  s 
contempo  a  y  opm  on  he  rece  ed  m'^ny  grat  fy  ng  ass  a  es 
wl  el  would  ha  e  co  f  rmed  1  o  n  judgn  ent  as  o  the  ht  ess 
of  his  cou  e  bad  confirmat  on  been  necessary.  On  the  subject 
of  Mr.  CI  y  s  avo  ve  1  j  u  [  o  e  of  reducing  him  to  the  alternative 
of  a  duel  or  d  sgra  fie  vrote  as  follows  to  hia  wife,  immediately 
after  this  [as  ge  at  arms  vas  o  er,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
her  from  ai  j  i  s  ety  on  tl  e  subject :  — 

"  As  it  re  pecfs  flie  Southe  n  d  Western  men,  they  shall  learn 
from  me,  ±  f    u         u  e    ke    hat   hey  are  not  to  set  up  standards  of 
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duty  or  decorum  for  my  part  of  the  country.  While  I  have  tongue  or 
pen,  the  ignorant  part  of  the  nation  shall  not  assume  to  itself  with  im- 
punity to  lord  it  over  the  intelligent,  nor  the  vicious  over  the  virtuous. 
As  to  my  personal  safety,  that  is  the  last  thing  I  think  of.  I  am  se- 
cured hy  my  place  in  some  measure,  —  more  hy  my  perfect  sense  of 
performed  duty.  Bleeeter  called  me  up  out  of  bed  a  fortnight  ago  to 
tell  me  he  heard  at  Geoigetown  there  was  some  intention  of  a  per- 
sonal attack  on  me  by  some  of  the  friends  of  the  palace.  I  laughed 
at  him.  The  storm  was  mere  mind,  as  the  event  proved.  They  know 
thwr  interest  too  well  to  resort  to  such  means,  and  should  tliey  do  it, 
I  should  not  regret  it  on  a  public  account  If  men  are  not  personally 
safe  in  this  city  who  come  here  to  perform  their  duty,  it  ought  to  be 
known,  and  I  am  as  ■wilSing  to  have  the  proof  made  on  me  as  on  any 
other.  But  the  truth  is,  there  has  not  been  one  moment  of  real  cause 
of  such  apprehension,  nor  should  I  have  recurred  to  it  had  you  not 
touched  on  the  subject." 

On  the  26th  of  January  he  wrote:  — 

"  The  stomi  has  subsided,  and  a  most  perfect  calni  is  preserved  on 
the  floor.  On  reading  my  speech,  I  suspect  the  palace  gentry  find 
nothing  so  very  violent  and  esceptionable  in  point  of  allusion  and  ex- 
pression as  they  thought  on  ita  delivery ;  and  there  are  so  many  truths, 
that  they  are  willing  to  let  it  alone.  My  friends  seem  entirely  grati- 
fied. Elisha  K.  Potter  of  Rhode  Island  said  that  '  it  was  the  very 
thing.  But,'  added  he,  '  Quincy,  as  the  old  woman  said  of  White- 
field,  there  is  no  prinling  the  manner.' " 

It  was  one  of  the  characteristics  of  my  father's  temperament, 
that,  though  most  sensitive  to  everything  that  might  affect  his 
true  honor  and  real  reputation,  he  was  absolutely  insensible  to 
assaults  made  upon  him,  either  by  the  press  or  in  Congress, 
which  he  knew  wore  not  deserved.  They  seemed  hardly  to  ar- 
rest his  attention  at  the  time,  and  made  no  permanent  impression 
«pon  his  mind.  All  the  shafts,  shaped  with  skill  and  tipped  with 
malice,  which  the  Administration  orators,  with  Mr.  Clay  at  their 
head,  poured  upon  him  in  such  showei-s,  glanced  oiF  fiom  his  im- 
penetrable indifference  like  native  arrows  from  the  hide  of  the 
armed  rhinoceros.  No  one  was  ever  more  scrupulously  anxious 
to  make  sure  that  his  words  and  actions,  as  a  public  man,  were 
exactly  what  they  should  be,  and  none  more  unaffectedly  indiffer- 
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enf  ai  to  vihat  was  thought  or  said  about  the  one  or  thi  other  hy 
fiiend  or  foe.  As  to  Mr.  Clay's  share  in  this  vain  attempt  to  put 
him  down,  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  he  was  not  alto- 
gf-ther  piiiud  of  it,  after  the  passiona  of  the  time  had  cooled, 
and  (he  oecasion  for  the  violence  had  pa'ited  away.  In  the 
last  year  of  President  John  Quincy  Adams's  administration, 
during  the  winter  of  1828-29,  my  father  made  his  only  visit  to 
"Washington  alier  leaving  Congress.  According  to  the  etiquette 
of  the  place,  he  made  calls  of  ceremony  upon  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet,  and  among  Ihem  he  left  his  card  at  Mr. 
Clay's  door.  His  visits  were  duJy  returned  by  all  the  other  min- 
isters ;  but  nothing  was  heard  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  My 
father  look  it  for  granted  that  it  was  the  memory  of  the  old 
grudge  that  made  Mr.  Clay  indisposed  to  meet  him,  even  after 
the  lapse  of  sixteen  years,  and  thought  no  more  about  the  matter. 
It  happened,  lioivever,  that  the  visiting-card  had  gone  awry,  and 
had  never  been  received,  which  made  Mr.  Clay  entertain  pre- 
cisely the  same  opinion  as  to  my  father's  feelings  towards  him- 
self. After  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  a  common  friend  (I 
think  it  was  Mr.  Everett)  waited  upon  my  father  with  an  ex- 
planatory message  fnmi  Mr.  Clay,  such  as  made  a  personal  ac- 
quaintance possible  between  them.  As  the  message  was  a  verbal 
one,  I  have  no  means  of  giving  its  terms ;  but  its  substance  as 
well  as  its  form  was  satisfactory,  and  thenceforward  bygones 
were  bygones  between  flie  old  antagonists.  A  few  years  later, 
in  the  autumn  of  1833,  Mr.  Clay  made  a  visit  to  Boston,  oa 
which  occasion  my  father  called  upon  him,  and  received  him  at 
the  President's  liouse  in  Cambridge,  and  introduced  him  officially 
to  the  students,  who  were  assembled  in  the  library  for  the  pur- 
pose. He  was  never,  however,  an  admirer  of  the  peraonal 
character  of  Mr.  Clay,  nor  a  follower  of  his  school  of  political 
economy.  Though  he  took  no  active  part  in  politics  during  the 
years  when  the  American  System  was  in  question,  he  did  not  be- 
liev3  in  it,  and  held  to  the  last  to  the  old  Fedei-al  doctrine  of 
free  trade  as  the  basis  of  national  prosperity. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  session  Mr,  Quincy  took  part  in 
the  debates  on  all  questions  of  naliona!  importance ;  but  he  only 
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spoke  t«icB  at  much  length  — on  the  bill  foi  cla  sifying  the  mili- 
tia, and  on  that  for  piohibiting  ihe  empbjment  ot  lor£i„u  eamen 
on  puUii,  and  private  ves  eh  The  lepoit  of  tl  i,  fi  at  of  these 
speed  63  13  veiy  meagre  He  opposed  tie  bli  mi  nly  in  the 
ground  that  it  pioposed  fo  make  the  miht  a  tlie  btsia  ot  a  tind 
ing  iiraj  by  the  luti iduction  of  \  sj&lem  analogois  to  the 
French  consuiption  It  p»saed  the  House  but  was  delpited  ot 
diopped  m  the  Senat  The  ofher  bill  he  wrote  to  his  wite  was 
ameie  tub  to  the  whalp  to  make  the  Northern  people  lelie^e 
that  there  was  an  molination  towards  pe^ce  on  the  part  ot  the 
Admitiietiation  shown  in  thia  phn  for  remoiing  the  occasion 
for  seaith  and  impie^ament  ind  thus  dimim&h  tl  e  eff  t  jn  the 
spring  elections  of  Northern  hilied  of  the  wiir  The  T  leral 
ist3  were  eBjecially  ui^ed  to  support  the  mea  uie  on  tl  c  yound 
of  its  consistency  with  the  oland  they  had  olw  lys  taken  as  to 
this  matter  Mr  Qumcj  showed  that  there  ivas  no  p  etence 
for  this  assertion  and  affirmed  that  the  pro^isioni  of  tliP  bill  «ere 
such  as  '  no  man  m  the  nation  eier  al\ocatel  or  ever  conceived 
as  a  scheme  of  practical  policy,  until  it  burst  upon  the  astonished 
vision  of  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Grundy)."  The 
charge  of  inconsistency  he  retorted  on  the  Democrats,  urging 
that  this  hill  was  a  direct  contradiction  of  the  assumptions  on 
which  they  had  resisted  the  right  of  search  and  of  impressment 
even  to  the  drawing  of  the  sivord.     On  this  point  he  said :  — 

"  Sir,  if  I  wished  to  press  far  into  the  discussion  of  this  bill,  wliich 
I  do  not,  I  would  asfe,  What  has  become  of  that  great  doctrine  of  the 
right  of  expatriation,  so  obtruaively  and  claraoroasly  maintained,  from 
the  first  establishment  of  our  national  government  down  to  the  pres- 
ent day,  by  the  patrons  and  authors  of  this  bill,  their  ftienda  and  sup- 
porters? Are  all  those  choice  topics  of  declamation  to  be  aban- 
doned ?  Are  they  forgotten  by  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House  ?  If  they  are,  will  they  be  forgotten  by  this  people  ?  This 
bill  proceeds  upon  the  principle  that  the  right  of  expatriation  does 
not  exist  in  the  subjects  of  foreign  gOTernments.  For,  if  it  docs  exkt, 
then  such  foreign  government  has  no  right  to  reclaim  them,  and  we 
have  no  right  to  drive  thein  home.  The  bill  abjures  tbis  right  of  ex- 
patriation, and,  in  doing  this,  cuts  up  by  the  roots,  not  only  the  claim 
to  protection  of  the  individuals  whom  it  contemplates  fo  force  back  to 
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tlie  service  of  their  respecljve  sovereigns,  but  also  your  wliole  rigbt 
to  protect,  beyond  tie  limits  of  your  local  jurisdiction,  even  your  nat- 

tirdized  citizens It  is  extraordinary  that  men  who  have  been, 

all  tlieir  lives  long,  perfect  knights-errant  in  favor  of  distressed  foreign- 
ers, —  who  have  set  their  apears  in  rest,  and  gone  lilting  all  over  the 
world  in  defence  of  oppressed  humanity,  —  who  have  been  inviting 
it  to  our  sliores  with  both  hands, — should  all  at  once  turn  round  and 
pretend  to  be  about  to  send  them  all  home  again,  and  leave  them  to 
the  mercy  of  ancient  syetems  and  of  their  former  masters. 

"But  this  is  not  all.  This  great  right  of  expatriation,  wliioh  the 
advocates  of  this  bill  and  their  political  friends  have  been  maintaining 
these  twenty  years,  in  favor  of  all  the  world,  is  now  denied  by  the  bill 
to  exist,  even  in.  our  own  citizens.  The  reciprocity  of  tlie  bill  consists 
in  this,  —  that  these  otir  c  tizens  should  be  forced  home  iccordmg  to 
the  obligations  of  theu:  natural  allegiance  For  on  this  principle 
alone  hai  e  we  i  n^^ht  to  claim  then  return  Thus  strange  and  mys 
terioiis  is  both  the  chaiactei  and  pari  imentarj  course  ol  this  bill 
....  Fo)  my  put  I  eonsidet  the  bill  as  no  pic  lio  taeasure  Its  true 
purpose  is  to  give  a  peace  'ispett  to  the  time  —  to  clear  the  atmos 
phere  for  a  moment  so  that  the  money  gudgeons  may  bite  sharp  it 
the  treasuiy  hool-  I  iieii  it  as  a  scheme  intended  to  deceive  the 
people,  —  to  buoj  them  up  with  false  hopes  of  peace  when  the  re-J 
intention  11  to  tout  nue  the  war  Under  this  behef  it  shall  have  no 
support  fi  om  me 

This  V.  IS  Mr  Quincy  6  last  speech  in  Congress  Mr  Gruady 
replied  to  the  =peech  with  sufticiant  afpenly,  and  afterwards  held 
the  following  conversation  with  my  father,  a«  descnbed  in  a 
letter  to  mj  mother  of  the  16th  of  Februiry,  1818 

"Concerning  Grundy  s  asperity,  it  seems  I  haie  not  j  et  received 
the  whole.  He  is  a  perfect  political  jockey,  and  as  good-humored  as 
he  is  cunning.  He  said  to  me  yesterday,  '  Quincy,  I  thought  I  had 
abused  you  enough,  but  I  find  it  will  not  do.' — 'Why,  what  is  the 
matter  now?  I  do  not  mean  to  speak  again.'  — 'Wo  matter;  by 
heavens,  I  must  give  you  another  thrashing.'  — 'Why  so?'  —  'Why, 

the  truth  is,  a  d d  fellow  has  set  up  against  me  in  my  district,  — 

a  perfect  Jacobin,  as  much  worse  than  I  am  as  worse  can  be.  Now, 
except  Tim  Pickering,  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  United  States  so 
perfectly  hated  by  the  people  of  my  district  as  yourself.     You  must 

therefore  excuse  me.     By  G ,  I  must  abuse  you,  or  I  shall  never 

get  re-elected.     I  will  do  it,  however,  genteelly.     I  wiil  not  do  it  as 
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thai  d d  fool  of  u  Clay  did  it,  —  sUiks  so  Ttofd  as  to  liuH  myself. 

But  abuse  you  I  must.     You  understand.     I  mean  to  to  friends  not- 

witlistanding.     By  G I  mean  to  be  iu  Congress  again,  and  must 

use  the  means.' 

"  I  give  you  this  anecdote  because  it  is  characteristic,  aJid  because  it 
is  illustrative  of  men,  manners,  and  motives." 


My  mother  appears  to  have  written  to  my  father  to  know  how 
it  happened  tiiat  Randolph,  who  had  paid  high  complimects,  in 
one  of  his  speeches,  to  Mr.  Bleecker  and  Mr.  Emott  of  New 
York,  both  of  them  Federalists  of  the  first  water,  had  passed 
himself  over  in  utter  silence.  To  this  inquiry  he  made  this 
wise  and  characteristic  reply :  — 

"  Randolph  and  I  are  upon  friendly  and  confidential  terms,  as  far 
as  it  is  possible  to  be  so  with  a  man  so  wayward  and  versatile  in  his 
friendships  and  enmities  as  he  has  shown  himself.  With  such  a  man 
one  cannot  feel  himself  wholly  at  ease.  As  to  his  studied  compliments 
to  Bleecker  and  Emott,  and  his  silence  ivith  r^ard  ia  me,  —  of  which 
[Isaac  P.]  Davis  spoke,  —  I  never  troubled  myself  to  inquire  the  rea- 
son, or  noticed  the  fact,  as  I  never  deemed  him  either  the  dispenser 
of  fame  or  the  criterion  of  character.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  per- 
mitting envy  or  jealousy  in  myself,  or  suspecting  it  in  others.  If  there 
he  any  disposition  in  him  not  to  do  jnstice  to  me,  of  which  I  see  no 
evidence,  it  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  the  result  of  local  politics  as  of  any 
other  cause.  The  truth  is,  that  nest  to  Timothy  Picltering  my  name 
is  the  most  obnoxious  in  the  Southern  States,  and  it  would  not  aid 
Randolph  on  the  hustings  to  have  it  said  or  shown  that  he  had  been 
paying  compliments  to  so  obnoxious  a  character." 

In  another  letter  to  my  mother,  he  says,  speaking  of  Ran- 

"  Aa  you  seem  to  think  John  Eandolph  not  inclined  to  be  just  to 
me,  I  will  tell  you  an  anecdote  which  occurred  yesterday.  He  was 
sitting  hy  the  fire  in  the  Capitol,  and  I  said  to  him, '  Randolph,  have 
you  any  news  from  Virginia  ? '  '  Tes,'  said  he,  very  significantly,  and 
put  a  letter  into  my  hands  from  a  Mr.  Leigh,  a  gentleman  of  distinc- 
tion there,  who,  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  my  speech  from  him, 
had  expressed  himself  upon  it  in  a  style  very  far  too  flattering  for  me 
to  repeat,  Eandolph  evidently  seemed  gratified,  although  he  did  not 
say  a  word,  except,  '  Thai  man's  opinion  is  iuorth  sometUng,  Quhicy: 
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"I  mention  this  by  way  of  justice  to  liim.  On  this  topic,  Blcecker 
showed  me  a  letter  from  Cbief  Justice  Kent  of  Hew  York,  whose  ap- 
probfltioa  of  my  speech  was  unequivocal,  and  who  desired  bim  to 
express  liia  thanks  to  me  for  my  boldness,  truth,  etc.,  etc.  So  there  is 
a  balance  for  the  scurrility  to  which  I  have  been  subjected." 

The  nnme  of  Mr.  Eleeeker  reminds  me  that  I  should  do  my 
father's  life  less  than  justice  if  I  failed  to  speak  of  the  friendship 
which  sprang  up  between  himself  and  that  excellent  gentleman 
during  the  Twelfth  Congress,  Harmanus  Bleecker — best  and 
most  silent  of  mea!  —  was  of  pure  Dutch  descent,  and  was  one 
of  the  few  of  their  ra«e  who  could  speak  the  language  of  the 
founders  of  New  Netherland.  His  public  life,  I  believe,  was 
limited  to  this  one  Congress,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  diplo- 
matic service  of  which  I  shall  spealt  presently.  He  was  a  law- 
yer by  profession,  —  wise,  learned,  sagacious,  the  friend  as  well 
as  the  counsellor  of  his  clients.  "He  asked  only  how  best  to 
serve  the  poor,"  wiites  one  of  his  numerous  pupils,  —  among 
whom  were  numbered  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  New 
York,  —  *■  and  it  was  a  sight  worth  seeing  to  witness  his  consul- 
tations with  the  quaint  old  people  of  Albany,  where  family  sor- 
ir  foi'tune's  smile  or  frown  were  gll  talked  over  in  the  good 
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gocil  listener,"  tuch  aa  Dr.  Jolinson  might  liiive  lo^ed.  and  he 
used  to  remind  me  of  tliat  Englishman  some  French  writer  of 
the  laat  century  tells  of,  who  affirmed  that  speaking  spoiled  con- 
versation, —  "  que  parler  c'est  gater  Ja  conversation''  But  when 
drawn  out,  or  impelled  to  speak,  he  expressed  him=elf,  deliberate- 
ly indeed  and  compactly,  but  in  esact  and  well-chobea  language, 
and  always  wisely  and  to  the  point. 

Mr.  Bleecker  was  appointed,  in  1839,  Minister  to  Holland,  by 
Pre&iflent  Van  Buren,  whose  personal  friend  he  was,  and  who 
seems,  in  defiance  of  the  precedents  of  our  diplomacy,  to  have 
regarded  his  peculiar  fitness  for  the  post,  and  especially  his 
speaking  the  language  of  the  court  to  which  he  was  accredited, 
as  no  insuperable  objection  to  the  nomination.  He  made  and 
left  a  most  favorable  impression  on  the  court  and  society  of  the 
Hague,  and,  it  may  well  be  believed,  had  a  thorough  enjoyment 
of  his  official  residence  in  the  land  of  his  ancestors.  When  he 
was  first  presented  at  court,  the  king  said  to  him,  "  Sir,  you 
speak  better  Dutch  tlian  we  do  in  Holland!"  which  was  no 
mare  compliment,  hut  a  fact  due  to  his  speaking  Ihe  classical 
Dutch  of  literature,  untainted  by  the  conversational  corruptions 
uf  later  times.  Mr.  Bleecker  had  lived  a  bachelor  up  to  the 
time  of  his  mission  to  the  Dutch  Court,  Before  his  return,  how- 
ever, he  had  reformed  that  one  error  of  his  life  by  marrying  a 
young  Dutch  Jady,  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  of  distinction 
at  the  Hague,  holding  an  important  official  position  there,  whose 
society  gave  a  new  happiness  to  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He 
died  at  Albany  in  1849,  at  the  age  of  seventy  years. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1813,  my  father  quitted  Washington 
never  to  return  to  it  in  a  public  chai-acter.  To  use  his  own  lan- 
guage:— 

"  I  left  Washington  with  the  feelings  of  a  man  quitting  Tadmor  in 
the  Wilderness,  '  where  creeping  things  had  possession  of  the  palace, 
and  foxes  looked  out  of  the  windows,'  and  sought  retiige  in  home,  and 
in  the  bosom  of  my  family ;  with  children  dear  to  me  as  my  heart's 
blood,  with  a  wife  wise,  faithful,  and  beloved,  with  whom  it  was  my 
destiny,  by  the  will  of  Heaven,  b)  pass  fifty-three  years  in  a  felicity 
attained  by  few,  surpassed  by  none." 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

1813, 

Mh.  QniNCY'S  EBTlHBlirEIJT  PEOM  COHBRESH 0 RATION  BEFOUE  THB  WABH- 

ISOTON  Benevolent   Society.  —  Im   the    State   Senate.  —  Eemok- 

STBANCE    AOAINBT    THE    WaK.  —  LOUISIANA    RESOLUTIONS The     LaW- 

KEHOE  RuSOLUTIONa.— Seth  Sphaque.— Disoostests  IN  Nbw  Englahd, 
—  M.VTTIIEW  Lion.  —  Lettees  of  John  Eandolfh. 

MR.  QUINCT  was  barely  forty-one  years  old  when  he  thus 
withdrew,  of  his  own  free  choice,  from  parliamentary  life, 
after  eight  years  of  most  assiduous  service.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  he  might  have  remained  in  Congress  for  a  much  longer  time 
had  such  been  his  wish,  so  decided  a  majonly  did  the  Federal 
party  command  in  Boston,  and  so  well  content  were  thej,  as  a 
body,  with  his  coui-se  as  Iheir  i-epre'-entative  Hia  leasons  for 
refusing  to  remain  in  Congress  I  have  alieady  given  ui  his  own 
words.  That  his  delibei-ate  judgment,  m  view  of  all  the  public 
and  private  reasons  which  led  him  to  witlidiaw  at  tluo  time  from 
the  scene  of  national  politics,  remained  substantially  unchanged, 
is  doubtless  true.  But  there  were  times  when,  in  private  conver- 
sation, he  would  seem  to  be  a  little  shaken  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
his  course  in  thus  leaving  the  national  Legislature  in  the  very 
prime  of  his  life.  He  had  prepared  himself  most  laboriously 
and  conscientiously  for  his  Congressional  duties,  and  he  bad  ao 
performed  them  as  to  gain  the  approbation  of  his  constituent'! 
and  to  make  himself  one  of  the  most  pi-ominent  public  men 
of  his  time.  It  is  true  that  he  had  not  succeeded  m  defeating 
the  worat  measures  of  the  dominant  pirty,  nor  e^en  in  m-iteri 
ally  modifying  them;  but  to  such  success  he  could  hardly  haie 
looked  forward  when  he  entered  on  his  pubhc  lite  His  time, 
however,  was  by  no  means  wasted,  noi  his  hbor  lost  The  stem 
remonstrance,  the  sharp  rebuke,  the  keen  sarcasm,  with  whiih  he 
encountered  the  measures  of  the  Admmislration,  and  expo  ed  the 
motives  which  inspired  them,  helped  to  kotp  line  anJ  make 
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intelligent  the  opposition  TOhich  in  some  degree  Iield  it  in  clieck, 
and  in  some  caaes  caused  it  to  change  its  course.  Moreover,  he 
had  very  early,  as  we  have  seen,  discerned  the  insidious  nature 
of  the  element  of  slavery  in  our  institutions,  —  its  disastrous  in- 
fluence upon  the  prosperity  of  the  North,  and  its  inevifable  ten- 
dency to  grow  and  strengthen  itself,  unless  speedily  and  effectually 
checked,  —  and  it  waa  this  feeling  that  pervaded  and  gave  unity 
to  hia  Congressional  aciion.  Perhaps  no  man  did  more  than  lie 
to  impress  upon  the  general  mind  of  New  England  the  rea'. 
source  oF  the  calamity  of  her  people,  and  to  implant  the  germs 
of  that  moral,  religious,  and  political  hostility  to  slavery  which 
atlerwards  grew  to  such  prevailing  strength.  It  was  natural 
enough  that  he  should  have  sometimes  felt,  in  later  years,  that  he 
mighl  have  remained  in  Congress,  through  the  years  that  the 
war  with  England  lasted,  advantageously  to  his  counlry,  and 
honorably  to  himself.  And  it  would  have  been  no  unworthy 
ending  of  his  Congressional  career,  could  it  have  been  rounded 
by  a  share  in  the  glorious,  though  ineffectual  struggle  to  stay  the 
tide  of  slavery  at  the  fi-ontier  of  Missouri  in  1820.  But  he 
judged  otherwise  at  the  lime ;  and  it  would  have  made  no  prac- 
ticar  difference  in  the  result.  He  could  not  have  changed  or 
delayed  the  course  of  events,  the  direction  of  which  he  had  so 
clearly  foreseen  and  so  distinctly  predicted. 

Almost  immediately  upon  his  retura  home,  after  taking  his 
final  leave  of  Congress,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  giiing  em- 
phatic utterance  to  his  sense  of  these  growing  dangers.  TTie 
Washington  Benevolent  Society  of  Boston,  the  chief  of  an  affilia- 
tion of  organizations  of  that  name  extending  through  the  State, 
partly  charitable  but  mainly  political,  invited  him  to  deliver  an 
oration  before  them  on  the  anniversary  of  Washington's  first 
inauguration  as  President,  the  SOlh  of  April,  17S9.  This  asso- 
ciation celebrated  its  feast-day  with  all  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance it  could  command,  — a  military  escort,  a  procession, 
banners  with  appropriate  devices,  an  oration,  and  appropriate 
exercises  in  the  Old  South  Church.  One  especial  feature  of 
this  procession  was  a  company  of  school-boy  Federalists,  to  the 
number  of  two  hundred  and  fifty,  dressed  uniformly  in  blue  and 
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whit*,  with  Wasliiiigfon's  Farewell  Address,  in  red  morocco, 
hanging  round  their  necka,  and  with  Lis  gorget,  which  he  had 
worn  in  the  Old  French  War,  attached  to  their  banner.  This 
gorget^  the  same  which  may  be  seen  depicted  in  the  portrait 
of  Washington  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  Sparks's  Life, 
had  been  given  to  Mr,  Quincy  for  this  sociely  by  Mrs.  Peter 
of  Georgetown,  J).  C,  a  granddaughter  of  Mra.  Wa-hington.  It 
bears  the  arras  of  the  Colony  of  Virginia,  and  has  attached  to 
it  the  very  ribbon  by  which  it  hung  round  his  neck  on  the  day 
of  Braddock'a  defeat.  At  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
society,  soon  after  the  peace  of  1815,  this  interesting  relic  was 
presented  by  them  to  Mr.  Quincy,  and  is  still  in  tlie  possession 
of  the  family. 

Mr.  Quincy's  oration  was  a  clear  and  able,  if  not  exactly 
a  dispassionate,  exposition  of  the  bearings  of  the  slave  ratio 
of  representation  upon  the  relative  proportions  of  the  political 
power  of  the  different  sections  of  the  country.  He  showed 
by  statistics  the  anomalous  results  which  had  flowed  from 
this  concession  to  slavery,  multiplied  and  hastened  by  the  an- 
nexation of  foreign  territory,  to  be  erected  into  Stales  as  fast  as 
they  were  needed  to  confirm  the  dominion  of  the  slave-holders. 
"The  new  States  govern  the  old,  the  unsettled  the  settled;  the 
influences  of  emigrants  prevail  over  those  of  the  ancient  natives ; 
a  black  population  overbalances  the  white ;  from  woods  and 
lakes  and  desert  wildernesses  legislators  issue,  controlling  the 
destinies  of  a  seaboard  people,  paralyzing  all  their  interests  and 
darkening  all  their  prospects,"  He  warned  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts that  the  cause  of  their  commercial  distresses  lay  deeper 
than  embargo  or  war,  and  that  the  mere  return  of  free  trade  and 
of  peace  would  not  cure  the  evils  under  which  they  suffered. 
These  would  be  renewed  in  fresh  forms  as  long  as  the  control  of 
the  government  was  permitted  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  old 
Slave  States  and  those  to  be  carved  out  of  the  new  territory  ai>- 
quired  for  this  political  purpose  in  flagrant  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Undoubtedly  passages  in  this  oration,  as  well  as  in 
his  famous  Speech  on  the  Admission  of  Louisiana,  might  be 
i^uofed  by  the  advocates  of  the  late  Rebellion,  in  this  countiy 
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and  in  England,  who  have  claimel  for  hini  the  dj'ftmction  of 
having  been  the  oiiginal  &e  ession  st  in  confirmiti  ii  of  their 
ai'ieition  But  I  tl  ink  the  dispassionate  leadei  of  the  one,  as 
wel!  aa  of  the  other  will  note  a  wde  diffeience  between  the 
ground  taken  by  him  and  that  occjpied  by  the  oiacles  of  the  Ee 
belli  1  as  I  hi^e  already  ■sttempted  to  jwint  out  It  was  the 
light  of  jevolution  tint  he  vindicited  anl  the  prerogative  of  the 
citizens  to  judge  at  then  own  peiil  when  the  injniies  Ihey  en 
dmed  justified  a  le  oit  to  that  ultimate  and  supiemt,  i  ght.  lie 
leallj  sf  od  «pon  the  giound  of  the  Declaiation  of  Indepea 
dence  which  wat  sophistically  cliimed  <tB  their  own  by  the  pio 
mofeis  of  the  slave  holding  lebellion  ind  bj  its  defendera  on 
both  des  ot  the  Atlantic  IF  this  weie  treason  hp  wis  a  tiaitor 
to  tl  e  e  d  of  1  s  lays  as  I  h'*ve  ^iid  before  toi  he  1  ved  and 
d  ed  fl  pol  tical  fiith  Butlhaie  no  a)  fiehensions  as  to 
the  jud^jUient  which  posterity  will  pass  upon  him  as  a  slatesman 
an  1  a  pat  o  after  reading  his  words  in  the  light  of  the  events 
wh  1  p  o  oked  and  of  those  which  have  justified  them,  I  have 
roo  n  only  fo  brief  extracts  from  this  oration ;  but  I  have  eon- 
c  en  on  ly  endeavored  to  select  what  its  mialikers  at  the  lime 
oull  have    onaidered  its  worst  p; 


"  Whenever  the  rulers  of  a  nation  become  the  mere  heads  of  a 
parly,  the  last  and  least  consideration  with  them  is  the  good  of  the 
people-  How  to  secure  their  power, — how  fo  manage  the  elections, — 
who  is  the  fittest  fool,  —  who  wiU  run  the  featest,  go  the  farthest,  and 
hold  out  the  longest  foi  the  kast  waf;es  of  corruption,  —  are  the  only 
mqranea  To  give  muscle  and  duribilitj-  to  their  mfluence  la  the 
single  f  lid  of  their  politicil  sj  stem  For  thia,  Bntiah.  antipathies  are 
stimulated ,  lor  this  Bntiah  miuries  are  magnified ,  foi  this,  French, 
afiectiona  are  cultivated,  and  French  insulta  and  injuries  palliated  or 
foncealed  for  this,  we  had  restriction ,  foi  thia,  embirgo ,  foi  this, 
ive  h  ive  wai ,  foi  thia,  war  shall  be  cont  nued ,  and,  if  peiee  come, 
Rjr  this,  peice  shall  be  concluded  For  unpnnnpled  ■imbition  m 
power  effects  not  even  puhlii"  good  except  from  corrupt  motives 

"In  tieating  of  our  condition,  I  ahill  not  waite  the  hour  in  idle 
f^rets  01  lain  eliminations  The  h'ind  of  ruin  i=  upon  us  and  upon 
our  citiea.     The  deep  and  ancient  root  ol  the  prosperity  of  Maasachu- 
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setta  is  withermg.  Oiir  commerou,  naTigatlon,  and  fisheries  are  gone. 
A  whirlwind  &oin  the  West  is  passing  o\er  tho=e  ma'isy  pillais  of  our 
greatness,  and  they  are  already  prosti'ato.  Lamenta,tion  and  dcsp^ 
suit  not  the  condition  of  fi'eemen,  — least  of  all,  of  tbe  freemen  of 
Massachusetts.  To  them  it  belongs  to  be  mindful  of  the  character  of 
their  aneestOFSj^men  keen  to  discern  and  resolute  to  perform  thdr 
duties,  — -  generous  spirits,  whom  power  could  not  tempt,  nor  fraud 
ensnare,  nor  force  subdue.  The  descendants  of  Eurh  man  ought  to 
blush  at  being  satisfied  ivith  shuffling  along  from  one  mode  of  oppres- 
sion to  another,  and  fi:om  one  stage  of  corruption  to  another ;  each 
individua]  happy,  if  his  head  escapes  the  bolt  intended  for  the  general 
ruin;  content  with  life  and  precarious  enjoyment  to-day  and  to-mor- 
row, careless  of  the  long  extent  of  time  ivhieh  is  to  come  afterward. 
The  grave  wiU  soon  close  npon  os  and  our  viun  joys  and  vainer  antici- 
pations. Tou  are  fethers.  What  political  inherita,nce  do  you  leave 
tt)  your  children  ?  Where  lie  the  som'oes  of  the  evils  which  we  suf- 
fer ?     What  are  the  remedies  ?    "What  are  oar  duties  ? 

"  The  sources  of  our  sufferings  lie  deeper  than  embargo  or  war, 
great  as  are  both  these  evils.  Washington  fbrcsaw  and  foretold  that 
these  men  '  would  be  satisfied  mth  nothing  short  of  a  change  in  our 
political  system.'  *  But  Washington  himself  did  not  fbcesee,  nor  could 
any  human  eye  have  foi"raeen,  the  change  ivhieh  in  so  short  a  space 
of  time  has  been  made  in  the  internal  relations  of  this  country ;  much 
less  could  he  have  foreseen  the  change  which  artful  construction  and 
i  usurpation  have  made  in  the  principles  of  oar  Constitution. 

s  fact,  tiiat,  partiy  by  the  operation  of  the  slave 
ratio  in  the  Constitution,  and  partiy  by  the  unexampled  emigrations 
into  the  West,  fbe  proportions  of  political  power  among  the  States  of 
this  country  have  changed  since  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion in  a  degree  as  unanticipated  as  tiie  result  is  eventful  and  ominous. 
On  the  proportion  of  its  political  power,  in  an  association  like  ours, 
does  the  safety  of  every  State  which  is  a  member  of  it  depend.  And 
reason  teaches,  and  safety  requires,  that  this  proportion  should  have 
some  reference  to  the  nature  and  greatness  of  its  interests. 

"  A  free  people  have  a  right,  and  it  is  their  duty,  to  inquire  into 
&&  securities  tbey  possess  for  their  liberties  and  properties ;  and  to  see 

•  Marsliail's  Life  of  Washington,  Vol.  V.  p.  S4  of  the  notes. 
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whether  tkey  Tie  such  as  ought  to  give  eontent  to  wise  and  virtuous 
minds.  There  ia  nothing  mysterious  in  the  fabric  of  our  fi-eedom. 
ITiere  is  no  divine  right  of  Kings,  or  Presidents,  or  Congi-essea,  in  the 
whole  compound.  By  the  Constitution  of  tlie  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts it  is  made  our  duty  frequently  to  resort  to  first  principles. 
We  have  not  only  the  right  to  examine  the  top  and  the  shaft  of  the 
column  of  our  liberties,  but  if  it  appear  out  of  plumb,  or  out  of  level, 
it  ia  made  our  duty  to  look  at  the  cornei-stones  and  see  if  they  aro  not 
falling  away.  I  know  that,  when  these  topics  ai-e  touched,  all  the 
craftsmen  —  those  -who  make  profit  by  tiie  shrines  and  are  growing  M 
on  the  offal  of  the  aacrifices  — are  in  an  uproar,  and  run  about,  crying, 
'  The  Constitution  is  in  danger.  These  things  lead  to  a  dissolution  of 
the  Unijn.  Great  is  Djana  of  the  Ephesians  ! '  What  ¥  Are  we  not 
feemen  ?  If  to  any  individual  the  result  of  our  political  institutions 
appear  incompatible  ivith  general  or  particulai-  safety,  shall  he  not 
speak  ?  How,  then,  can  the  evils  which  we  feel,  or  fear,  be  lemedied 
or  pi-evented  ?  How  else  can  we  bring  our  esisting  Constitution  to 
that  test  of  experience  which  W^hington  has  told  us  la  '  the  surest 
atandarf  of  its  real  tendency '  ?  In  my  judgment,  conceilnient  m 
such  case  is  not  so  much  an  error  as  a  crime.  For  a  crime  it  is  for 
a  citizen,  in  a  free  country,  to  see,  or  believe  that  he  sees,  distinct 
dangers  surrounding  the  commonwealth  and  be  silent  concerning 
them,  either  through  ifear  of  personal  responsibility,  or  in  subserviency 
to  the  apathy  or  the  prejudices  of  the  times. 

"  The  degi-ee  in  which  the  proportions  of  political  power  among  the 
States  of  this  Union  have  been  changed,  by  time  and  usurpation, 
since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  admits  of  a  very  varied  and 
extensive  illustration.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  (he  statement  of  one 
or  two  facts,  i-ather  by  way  of  indicating  the  state  of  things  than 
describing  it.  This  cannot  be  done,  in  all  its  relations,  within  the 
limits  of  flie  present  occasion. 

"  The  States  of  Virginia  and  Geor^a  together  possess  a  white  popu- 
lation but  a  little  exceeding  that  of  Massachusetts.  Yet,  through  the 
effect  of  the  slave  ratio  and  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  while 
Massachusetts  poaaeases  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
li-FCS  twenty-two  votes,  they  possess  thirty-three  I  All  these  States 
which  I  bars  named  —  Vii^ia,  Geor^a,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and 
Ohio  —  have  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  in  cuatoms, 
Bcm-cely  more  than  fifteen  milliona  of  dollars  since  the  adoption  of  the 
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Constitution.  The  single  State  of  MasBacliusetts  has  paid  more  than 
ibrly-two  miUions  net  revenue.  Yet,  upon  every  question  touching 
flie  life-blood  of  our  commerce,  while  Maeeachuaette,  in  both  branches 
of  the  Le^elature,  has  but  twenty-two  votes,  those  States  have  sixty- 
one  I  I  state  one  other  fact  The  power  attained  in  the  House  cf 
Eepresentatives  by  the  effect  of  the  slave  ratio  is  twenty  votes.  The 
State  of  Maasaehusetts  has  but  twenty.  So  tlmt  tliis  great  and 
ancient  and  once  proud,  but  now,  constitutionaUy  speaking,  humbled 
Commonwealth,  has  absolutely  no  more  weight  in  the  national  scale 
than  a  species  of  beings  m  fact  as  destitute  of  political  rights  as  the 
brute  creation.  Upon  theoretical  principles,  can  anything  be  more 
shameful?     The  practical  effect  is  worse  than  the  theory. 

"Perhaps,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  this  evil  is  temporary,  and 
that  the  causes  wliioh  have  produced  this  inequality  are  ceasing  to 
operate.  The  feet  is  dbectly  the  reverse.  The  causes  are  perma- 
nent, prc^ressive,  and  unlimited.  All  the  policy  of  the  government 
is  shaped  to  sti-cngthen  them.  The  Constitution  itself  has  been  vio- 
lated in  order  to  augment  the  oppressive  preponderancy  of  that  quar- 
ter of  the  country. 

"^  1  this  state  of  things,  humiliating  as  it  is,  might  be  endured. 
Nt  tanding  it  presents  little  comfort  for  the  present  ajid  less 

corn.  a  for  the  future ;  notwithstanding  it  indicates  this  strange 

conditio-,  as  the  result  of  our  political  association,  —  that  the  new 
States  govurn  the  old,  the  unsetUed  tiie  settled,  —  that  the  influences 
of  emigrants  prevail  over  those  of  the  ancient  natives,  and  that  a  black 
population  outbalances  the  white, — that  &om  woods  and  lakes  and 
desert  wildernesses  l^slators  issue,  controlling  the  destinies  of  a  sea- 
board people,  paralyzing  all  tiieir  interests  and  darkening  all  their 
prospects ;  —  all  this  notmthstanding,  still  the  condition  might  be  en- 
duj«d,  upon  the  principle  that  it  was  the  feir  result  of  tiie  compact. 
We  had  agreed  that  all  the  people  within  tiie  ancient  limits  of  the 
United  States  should  be  placed  on  the  same  footing,  and  had  granted 
an  undotibted  right  to  Congress  to  admit  States  at  will  vntkin  the 
ancient  limits.  We  had  done  more:  we  had  submitted  to  throw  our 
rights  and  liberties  and  those  of  our  children  into  common  stock  with 
the  Southern  men  and  their  slaves,  and  had  agreed  to  be  content  with 
what  remained  after  they  and  their  negroes  were  served. 

"  But  what  shall  we  say  to  what  is  called  the  admission  of  Louisi- 
ana into  the  Union?     What  shall  we  say  to 
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tory  greater  tban  tie  whole  of  the  old  United  States  ?  —  wLat  to  the 
asserted  power  —  indeed  already  in  one  instance  exercised  —  of 
inaking  States  beyond  the  Mississippi  as  unlimited  in  point  of  number 
us  of  extent  ?  The  indifference  with  which  that  usnrpation  has  been 
■viewed  in  this  part  of  the  country  is  an  event  as  astonishing  as  it  is 

ominous Louisiana  is  spoken  of  as  being  an  integriJ  paj-t  of 

this  nation,  with  as  much  indifference  as  though  it  had  been  admitted 
by  an  unquestionable  authmity.  We  hear  of  the  intention  of  cutting 
it  up  into  new  States,  with  as  much  unconeeru  as  though  we  had  no 
interest  in  the  matter.  Tet  every  additional  Stale  augments  that 
depressing  ineciuality  of  political  influence  which  already  grinds  our 
interests  in  the  dust,  rivets  our  chains,  and  makes  more  certain  and 
hopeless  the  condition  of  our  political  servitude. 

"This,  then,  is  the  undeniable  condition  of  the  people  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts.  That  proportion  of  political  power 
which  they  possessed  at  tie  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
is  gone,  and  the  proportion  which  remains  has  not  one  characteristic 
of  equality  or  justice, — whether  we  taie  age,  or  intelligence,  or  enter- 
prise, or  wealth,  or  physical  strength,  or  population,  as  the  measure  of 
what  is  just  and  equal.  This  proportion,  thus  cUminished,  i  -"ry 
day  diminishing  still  iiirther,  ia  a  geometrical  ratio,  by  the  o  n 

of  changes,  partly  the  effects  of  the  fair  principles  of  our  a?  jn 

and  partiy  of  usurpation.  Such  is  the  result  of  that  '  expe  ^  to 
which  Washington  refers  us  as  the  '  test  of  every  constitutit  .■  Is  this 
a  state  of  things  which  ought  to  give  content  to  wise  and  virtuous 


"  As  it  is  witii  the  people  of  every  State,  so  it  is  with  the  people  of 
this  Commonwealth,  —  the  individuals  composing  this  State  owe  to 
the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  an  alle^anoe  ori^- 
nal,  inherent,  native,  and  perpetual.  IVue  it  is  iliat  the  people  of 
this  Commonwealth  have  transferred  a  certain  specified  portion  of 
allegiance,  originally  due  to  them  ii^Dm  the  individuals  composing 
their  State,  to  a  certain  extrinsic  association  called  the  United  States. 
This  transferred  portion  of  alle^ance  is  not  only  limited  in  its  nature, 
but  it  is  also  conditional.  The  condition  is,  that  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution  should  be  preserved  inviolate.  Whether  any  such  vio- 
lation have  occurred,  or  whether  it  be  such  as  essentially  affects 
tiie'  securities  of  their  rights  and  liberties,  are  questions  which  the 
people  of  each  of  the  associated  States  are  competent  not  only  to 
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discuss,  but  to  decide.  And  ive  in  tMs  Commonwealtli  have  reason 
to  tliank  the  gi'eat  Giyer  of  every  good  gift  tliat  lie  has  bestowed 
upon  tiiis  people  not  only  tie  right  to  make,  hut  the  power  to  support, 
any  decision  to  which  they  may  be  called  by  a  manifest  yioktion  of 
their  Kberties.  If  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Masaaohusetta 
shall  ever  become  slaves,  it  will  be  from  choice,  and  not  from  nature, 
—  it  will  be,  not  because  they  have  not  the  power  to  raaiutaiu  their 
freedom,  but  because  they  are  unworthy  of  it. 

This  war,  the  measures  whicii  preceded  it,  and  the  mode  of  carrying 
it  on,  are  all  undeniably  Southern  and  Western  policy,  and  not  the 
policy  of  the  commercial  States.  Now  it  is,  in  my  apprehension,  of 
little  importance,  if  the  vital  interests  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts are  destroyed,  whether  the  blow  be  given  through  ignorance, 
indifference,  or  design.  Under  these  injluences  ihey  are  destroyed. 
And  if  the  apathy  of  the  commercial  States  continue,  and  the  present 
spirit  of  party  render  them  blind  to  their  natural  intereate,  the  policy 
which  has  wrought  this  destruction  wiU  be  perpetuated.  This  policy 
perpetuated,  we  may  call  ourselves  what  we  please, — in  the  eye  of 
reason  and  common  sense  we  are  slaves ;  and  I  add,  —  for  I  know  the 
natures  of  the  predominating  influences  of  those  States, — slaves  to  no 
very  desirable  masters. 

"  This,  then,  is  the  undeniable  condition  of  the  United  States.  A 
sectional  cabal  governing  them,  not  according  to  the  true  interests 
of  any  part,  but  solely  according  to  the  interests  of  tlieir  own  ambi- 
tion ;  deceiving  and  misleading  the  inland  influences,  corrupting  and 
depressing  the  commercial.  The  basis  of  their  power  not  temporary, 
but  permanent,  because  it  rests  upon  changes  which  time  and  usurpa- 
tion have  made  in  the  relative  proportion  of  the  powers  of  the  Consti- 
tution. What  are  the  remedies  ?  The  spirit  of  Washington  answers  : 
'  Submit  to  no  change  by  usurpation.  If  the  distribution  or  modifica- 
tion of  the  constitutional  power  be  wrong,  let  it  be  corrected  in  a  con- 
stitutional way.' 

"  Bnt  how  is  fliis  to  be  effected,  weak,  divided,  and  oppressed  as  are 
the  commercial  States  ?  I  answer,  Let  them  be  ashamed  of  the  past 
Be  wise  for  the  future.  Put  away  these  divisions.  Let  common  inter- 
eets  cement  your  affections.  Out  from  your  councils,  and  out  from  your 
confidence,  be  every  man  who  will  not  maintaia  the  old  foundations  of 
New  England  prosperity.  Follow  no  longer  afl^r  the  doctrines  and 
conunandments  of  men  from  the  mountains.     Contend  earnestly  for 
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the  commercial  Mth  delivered  by  your  fathers.  And  let  him.  mho  will 
not  stand  up  for  it  be  Ifl  you  worse  than  an  infidel. 

"  Let  ancient  divisiona  cease,  and  the  poor  triumphs  of  party  be  for- 
gotten in  tlie  contemplation  of  the  interests  of  Massachusetts.  The 
venerable  name  of  government,  the  rrapect  due  to  authority,  fie 
obtrusive  pretensions  of  impostors  in  power,  ha^e  misled  many. 
Thank  Heaven  I  the  scales  are  fast  falling  from  the  eyes.  The  snare 
of  the  fowler  ia  bi-oken,  and  New  England  is  escaping. 

"But  remember.  It  is  not  relief  from  commercial  restrictions,  nor 
yet  the  attainment  of  peace,  nor  yet  the  chiinge  of  your  ruleis,  that  ia 
to  be  tlio  object  of  your  st]-u^les.  Doubtless  the  J  ggle  ■a  will  shift 
the  hand  when  they  see  the  old  game  is  discovered  The;  understand 
well  that  the  conunercial  influences  are  not  to  be  crishel  a  a  mo- 
ment. Although  the  leviathan  is  hooked,  he  c  nno  led  wn  at 
once  and  speared  to  the  land.  He  must  be  pi  jed  ba  wwd  d 
forward  at  the  end  of  the  line,  —  now  a  little  g  en  and  t!  en  taken 
away,  until,  exhausted  by  idle  efforts,  the  strength  an  1  adhes  on  f 
his  parts  gone,  his  fat  shall  be  transfen'ed  to  the  mo  t  ns  a  d  1  e 
shall  remain,  the  skeleton  of  his  former  greatness  the  sco  n  and  the 
Bport  of  his  spoilers. 

"  People  of  Ma^achusetfs !  People  of  the  commercial  States !  Loot 
into  the  foundations  of  your  security.  Strive  to  bring  back  the  prin- 
ciples and  proportions  of  the  Constitution  to  the  standard  of  Wash- 
ington. Nay,  more,  —  by  a  great  consentaneous  and  constitutional 
effort,  strive  to  bring  it  back  to  the  principles  of  wise  and  honorable 
safety.  Look  at  the  fiict,  that,  by  the  operation  of  the  slave  ratio  in 
the  Constitution  and  by  the  unlimited  power  of  making  new  States, 
partly  the  result  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constdtntion,  partly  of  usurpa- 
lion,  the  proportion  of  political  power  bears  no  relation  to  the  propor- 
tion of  your  real  interests.  Recollect  that  this  state  of  things  is  daily 
growing  worse.  Remember  that  the  very  blacks  of  the  Southern 
States  are  equal  in  weight,  in  the  political  scale,  to  the  whole  State  of 
Massachusetts.  Is  this  a  condition  of  things  patiently  to  be  borne  by 
freemen,  at  least  without  one  constitutional  effort?  If  it  be,  we  de- 
serve what  we  endure.  We  deserve  to  be  what  we  are, —of  no  more 
weight  than  slaves." 

This  oration  was  received  by  the  Federalists  in  all  parts  of 
tke  country  with  the  warmest  applause.  His  old  Congressional 
friends  and  other  prominent  members  of  the  party  sent  him  let- 
ters full  of  cordial  agreement  with  its  sentiments,  and  of  high 
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approval  of  its  method.  Mr.  David  B.  Ogden,  perhaps  the  head 
of  liie  bar  of  New  York  at  tliat  time,  wrote  to  him  as  follows, 
May  13th:  — 

"  1  hare  long  been  of  the  opinion  that  the  course  of  public  affairs 
in  this  country  waa  such  as  naturally,  and,  I  believe  intentionally,  to 
destroy  the  weight  and  influence  of  the  Northern  commercial  States, 
and  I  cannot  but  think  the  country  under  great  obligation  to  you  for 
placing  the  subject  before  the  people  in  the  strong  and  able  manner 
in  which  it  is  done  by  this  oration.  The  time  has  arrived  ivhcn  the 
truth  must  bo  spoken,  and  spoken  plwnly,  or  we  are  lost." 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Gouverneur  Morris  shows  how 
strong  party  spirit  must  have  been  when  it  could  suffer  the  idea 
of  resisting  tlie  imposition  of  faxes  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
for  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  a  public  debt,  legally  con- 
tracted, to  enter  the  mind  of  so  eminent  a  disciple  of  the  school 
of  Washington  and  Harailfon. 

"MoBBiasNiA,  Haj  16,  1318. 

"  Dbas  Sm :  —  Accept,  I  pray,  my  thanks  for  the  oration  you  had 
the  kindness  to  send.  I  have  read  it  twice  with  renewed  pleasure,  — 
not  merely  as  a  composition,  though  in  that  respect  excellent,  but  for 
the  profound  sense  and  just  views  which  it  displays.  The  subject  you 
haye  broached  must  be  pursued,  and  our  national  compact  brought  to 
the  teat  of  reason,  matured  by  experience.  That  anost  important  ques- 
tion must  be  thoroughly  examined,  —  Can  a  commercial  people  har- 
monize with  the  masters  of  slaves  ?  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  essential 
that  taxes  be  opposed  on  the  broad  principle  (hat  it  is  impious  alike  to 
shed  the  blood  of  man  in  unjust  war,  and  to  support  those  who  com- 
mit that  impiety.  Should  it  be  objected,  as  it  probably  will,  to  favor 
lenders  and  their  associates,  that  public  faith  is  pledged,  it  may  be 
replied  that  a  pledge  wickedly  given  is  not  to  be  redeemed ;  moreover, 
the  pledge  was  not  given,  for  acta  of  Congress  violating  the  Constitu- 
tion are  void.  Tl  e  issue  of  piper  money  receivable  in  taxes  was  un- 
constitutional, becauoe  it  was  a  violation  of  faith,  previously  pledged, 
that  the  produce  of  those  ta^es  should  be  applied  in  payment  of  our 
old  debt;  and  in  hi  e  minner  the  second  appropriation  of  the  same 
taxes  to  a  new  loan  was  ^  vi  lation  of  the  first  contract.  The  Eub- 
seribers  to  that  loin  theisfore  will  have  no  right  to  complain,  for  it 
was  their  duty  to  e'^am  nc  the  validity  of  the  act  before  tbey  sub- 
scribed.    Moreovci  thi,  reluail  to  lay  taxes  which  could  honestly  be 
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appropriated  was  in  itself  a  sufficient  warning.  Let  tiieu  tlie  [ille^- 
ble  in  the  ori^nall  patriots  who  trusted  after  tliis  warning  apply  for 
payment  to  tlie  gentlemen  who  violated  public  faith,  in  the  very  act  by 
which  they  pretended  to  pledge  iL  Those  who  say  they  we  the  friends 
of  peace  will  give  themselves  the  lie,  i^  direcily  or  indirectly,  they 
furnish  the  means  of  war.  And  they  must  not  pretend  to  be  actuated 
by  patriotic  sentiment ;  for  not  only  is  the  war  unnecessary  and  unjust, 
but  its  professed  object,  if  attainable,  is  inconsistent  with  our  interest 
and  our  rights.  Moreover,  a  satisfactory  arrangement  on  the  subject , 
of  impressment  is  in  our  power  at  any  moment ;  for  to  obtajn  it  re- 
quires neither  the  force  of  armies,  the  skill  of  generals,  nor  the  dex- 
terity of  ministers.  Let  the  first  article  of  a  treaty  be  proposed  by  va, 
and  let  it  be  the  acknowledgment  of  a  belligerent's  right  to  take  his 
Bubjects  from  neutral  merchant-ships,  as  an  unquestionable  principle 
of  public  law.  Let  us  then  call  on  the  British  negotiator  for  a  second 
article,  containing  such  r^uiations  of  the  practice  of  that  right  as 
they  think  convenient.  We  need  not  hesitate  about  submitting  to 
conditions  which  they  will  submit  to  in  their  turn;  for,  as  it  is  a  sound 
maxim  of  legal  prudence  that  no  man  need  be  wiser  than  the  law,  so 
it  is  a  safe  majiim  of  poEtical  prudence,  that  no  nation  need  be  prouder 
than  the  British. 

"  But  essential  as  it  is  to  peace  that  supphes  be  withheld,  it  is  not 
less  essential  to  the  recovery  of  tliose  rightt  which  tlie  commercial 
States  have  lost  by  their  compact  with  slave-holders,  and  the  sub- 
sequent abuse  of  that  compact  I  stop;  for  why  should  I  give  you 
the  trouble  to  read  what  you  have  long  since  thought  ?  This  letter 
alrea<iy  so  much  exceeds  all  reasonable  bound,  that  I  must  pray  your 
pardon  for  what  it  contains,  and  extend  it  no  further  than  to  assure 
you  of  the  esteem  and  respect  with  which  I  am  yours, 

"  GOTJVBEKBUE  Morris." 
Colonel    Pickering    wrote    to    him    from    Wa^liington,    Jiay 
28th :  — 

"  At  Philadelphia,  inquiry  was  made  for  your  oration  before  the 
Washington  Benevolent  Society,  and  since  my  arrival  here  I  have 
been  requested  to  obt^n  a  copy  or  two,  from  which  an  edition  may 
be  published  in  that  city.  1  brought  with  me  the  copy  you  presented 
to  me,  and  will  transmit  that  to  Pluladelphia  as  soon  as  I  receive  it 
from  some  members  of  Congress  who  wish  to  read  it.  I  suppose  you 
have  a  parcel  for  distribution  among  your  friends.  At  any  rate,  1 
pray  you  to  send  mc  sonic,  if  but  two  or  three  copies We  hare 
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not  yet  tad  a  single  document  from  tlie  Executiye.  Tlie  majority  are 
silent,  probably  canvassing  to  know  tbe  members  ivho  will  support  the 
plana  of  the  Executive,  whatever  tbey  may  be." 

His  friend  Mr.  ElJsha  R.  Potter,  member  of  the  House  from 
Ehode  Island,  after  paying  his  fribuf«  of  praise  to  the  oration, 
goes  on  to  give  an  account  of  a  false  alarm  at  the  Capitol  of  the 
near  approach  of  the  British,  which  did  but  anticipate  the  true 
alarm  which  overtook  it  about  a  twelvemonth  afterwards.  The 
letter  bears  date  July  I9th. 

"We  havehad  nothing  very  interesting  at  this  place  unlal  a  few 
days  past  Since  the  night  before  last  all  has  been  alarm  and  confii- 
sion.  An  express  then  arrived,  informing  that  the  Britisli  fleet  were 
on  their  way  up  the  Potomac  -with  a  fair  whole-aail  [sic]  breeze,  and 
that  their  object  was  this  place.  We  soon  aftervrards  heard  that  part 
of  them  were  in  tlie  Potomac,  and  the  remainder  had  gone  to  Annar 
polia,  and  were  landing  their  forces  at  that  place.  We  had  many  long 
faces  among  the  war  gentry  yesterday  morning.  Secretary  Armstrong, 
with  the  Eegnlars,  City  Volunteers,  and  Militia,  left  this  city  and  went 
over  the  Eastern  Branch,  and  went  to  Fort  Warbmton,  and  has  not 
retmTied.  The  alarm  has  this  morning  a  little  subsided.  We  had  a 
secret  session  yesterday  for  two  or  three  hours,  which  gave  an  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  some  patriotic  speeches ;  but  with  those  I  was  not 
much  disturbed,  as  you  know  I  am  not  much  for  war  and  fighting.  If 
this  pkoe  should  be  attacked,  I  shall  neither  run  nor  flght  My  pride 
win  not  permit  me  to  run,  and  I  detest  tliis  war  too  much  to  fight." 

Mr.  Eleecker  wrote  from  Albany,  May  14th,  speaking  of  this 
oration :  — 

"Its  tone  and  spirit  are  approved  by  every  one  1  have  heard  speak 
of  it.  I  regret  that  there  are  not  more  copies  in  pamphlet  form  for 
distribution  in  this  part  of  the  country.  It  is  particularly  important 
that  the  facts  and  opinions  you  have  so  impresavely  stated  should  be 
extensively  difiused  in  this  State,     Our  people  are  yet  blind." 

The  lelter  from  Mr.  Artemas  Ward,  —  Mr.  Quincy's  successor 
for  the  First  District,  the  son  of  the  first  Major-Getieral  commia- 
Bioned  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  himself  afterwards  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  for  many  years,  —  from  which  the 
following  extracts  are  made,  contains  some  boarding-house  gossip 
doubtless  interesting  to  his  correspondent,  and  some  atatemeata 
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as  to  the  disliibulion  of  tasation,  and  the  exercise  of  the  appoint- 
ing power  duiii  g  the  receos  of  tlie  Senate,  not  uninteresting  to 
any  of  us  at  tins  time      It  la  dated  June  9th,  1813. 

I  tm  It  Cipt-im  Co\leB  and  ocpiipj  the  front  upper  cham- 
ber I  hid  mj  Lhone  ot  what  wia  left  when  I  irrnel  A  total 
change  has  taien  place  in  C  s  family  Njt  one  his  beui  there  Jiia 
session  who  weit,  boirders  in  joar  daja  How  this  happened  I  can- 
not tell  33  I  neither  mquiie  into  nor  disclose  famly  secrets.  ... 
The  present  boardcra  are  Ml  Stottton,  Mr  bchureman  and  Mr  Cose, 
Representatives  from  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Da^ett,  the  successor  of  Mr. 
Goodrich,  Mr.  Webster,  and  myself.  Mr.  Stockton  is  a  celebrated 
lawyer,  —  the  first  in  his  State.  He  has  been  before,  some  years  ago, 
a  member  of  the  Senate  and  the  House ;  but,  like  all  other  new  mem- 
bers, does  not  feel  that  all  the  fight  is  his  own.  Mr.  Schuroman  is  a 
Tery  sound,  judicious,  sensible  man.  Has  heretofore  been  a  member 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House.  Mr.  Cose  is  a  gentleman  farmer,  sen- 
wble  and  scientific  in  his  way,  well  educated,  etc.  Mr,  Daggett  is  a 
lawyer  of  great  celebrity,  and  a  companionable,  pleasant  man.  Mr. 
Webster  you  know.  When  1  amved  at  Washington  1  found  the 
Jersey  gentlemen  in  possession.  Mr.  Daggett  came  witli  an  order 
from  Mr.  Goodrich  for  his  birthright.  Mr.  Webster  and  myself  took 
what  waa  left.  ....  My  accommodations  are  good,  hut  I  left  much 

better  at  home,  to  which  I  cast  many  a  longing  look The 

Cliancellor  of  tl  e  Exchequer  has  not  j  et  opened  his  budget.  It  is  re- 
ported thit  it  will  soon  be  done  Mr  Pitkin  oa^s  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means  have  agreed  upon  a  report  excepting  as  to  the 
lame  when  the  b  lis  are  to  go  into  operation  which  they  are  about  to 
report,  imposing  tates  Mr  Eppes  la  for  making  the  day  far  distant. 
He  speaks  of  tl  is  session  of  Congress  is  being  unnecessary,  etc.,  and 
does  not  march  up  to  the  taxes  with  so  bold  a  front  as  some  of  his 
brethren.  There  is,  in  my  mind,  good  ground  for  believing  that  the 
leaders  of  the  Administration  party  are  much  embarrassed.  All  agree 
that  taies  are  necessary ;  but  when  they  put  forth  their  hands  and 
touch  the  bone  and  flesh  of  their  several  sections,  each  wishes  to  save 

his  own,  and,  eventually,  it  is  very  posdble  they  will  not  agree 

The  Executive  business  before  the  Senate  undergoes  much  hard  dis- 
cussion. The  late  nomination  of  Gallatin  has  been  the  subject  of 
very  fi?ee  remarks  in  that  body,  and  the  right  of  the  President  in  the 
recess  of  the  Senate  to  appoint  him,  questioned.  It  is  denied  that  a 
vacancy  had  happened  in  the  office  to  which  he  was  ap]]ointed,"  etc. 
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The  Mr.  Webster  mentioned  in  this  letter  was  the  celebrated 
orator,  who  began  his  long  public  life  at  this  time  as  a  Eepre- 
sentalive  from  New  Hampshire.  The  nominatioa  of  Gallatin, 
of  which  Mr.  Ward  speaks,  was  to  be  one  of  the  two  special 
commissioner  appointed  to  joia  Mr.  Adams  at  St.  Petersburg 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  mediation  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  between  England  and  the  United  States.  The  ap- 
pointment of  JMr.  GaUatin  was  resisted  on  the  grounds  men- 
tioned by  air.  Ward,  but  especially  because  he  still  retained  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  duties  of  n-bich  were 
performed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The  nomination  was 
finally  rejected  at  this  time,  though  it  was  confirmed  on  its  re- 
newal many  months  later.  The  other  commissioner  was  James 
A.  Bayard  of  Delaware,  who  had  most  ably  represented  his  State 
in  the  House  and  the  Senate  since  1797.  He  had  always  been  a 
consistent  Federalist,  and  was  one  of  those  whom  Mr.  Jefierson 
honored  by  a  posthumous  attack,  although  he  owed  his  first  elec- 
tion to  Mr.  Bayard's  preferring  him  to  Burr  as  the  least  of  two 
evils.  H  s  consenting  to  accept  office  at  the  hands  of  Mi  Madi 
son  was  natorallj  an  occasion  ot  some  'iuspicion  \nd  diapleasuie 
to  his  old  politiLil  comrades  It  was  m  repl^  to  i  letfei  from 
Mr.  Quincy  coutaming  some  mtimition  of  thi,  njtuip  that  Col- 
onel Picketing  wrote  the  following  answei   — 

Colonel  Pickbking  to  Mr.  Qcinct. 

"  WiaHiHGTDd,  June  17, 1SI3. 

"Dear  Siii :  —  I  have  this  evening  received  your  letter  of  the  10th, 
and  will  take  due  care  of  that  enclosed. 

"Although  Mr.  Bayard's  conduct  was  not,  on  all  occaaons,  just 
what  I  wished,  yet  in  tho  main  it  was  correct,  according  to  our  I'iews; 
and  he  certainly  possesses  eminent  talents.  On  my  way  hither  J  fell 
in  with  a  gentleman  of  considerable  distinction  for  intelligence  and 
learning,  —  a  native,  though  not  a  resident  in  Delaware.  Speaking  of 
Bayard  he  said :  '  He  is  a  man  of  supreme  ambition.  He  is  at  the 
same  time  wealthy.  Having  abilities,  wealth,  and  ambition,  what  oaiv 
he  want?  Honors,  —  such  honors  now  as  may  lead  to  the  highest 
hereafter.' 

"  From  the  information  of  different  gentlemen  who  conversed  with 
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Bayard,  I  fim  satisfied  that  lie  expected  tlie  mission  would  effect  a 
peace.  He  particularly  said  that  his  instructions  were  broad  enough 
to  render  peace  practicable. 

"A  diaeiKsioii  toot  place  to-day  on  Mr.  Webster's  resolutions." 
Mr.  Grosvenort  spoke  ably,  and  his  colleague  Oakleyt  (who  comes 
in  Emott's  place)  displayed  very  great  ingenuity.  Grundy  and  Cal- 
houn will  probably  exhibit  to-morrow ;  and  Webster,  with  Mr.  Gas- 
ton §  of  North  Carolina  (a  very  eloquent  man),  I  hope  iviU  close  the 
debate.  As  much  ^  many  of  the  Executive  party  wish  to  prevent 
the  inquiry,  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  resolution  will  be  substantially 
adopted ,  while  I  am  aware  that  the  most  infiuential  members  of  the 
ruling  pnrty  are  inseniible  to  shame,  and  will  therefore  strain  every 
nerve  to  crush  the  mqmry  Cheves  and  Lowndes  have  been  silent. 
Taliaferro  igain  contests  Hungerford's  elecdon,|[  and  attempted  to 
set  the  whole  election  aside  as  iiregular  and  illegal.  Speaker  Clay 
and  Calhoun  exerted  themselves  for  the  purpose;  and  the  former 
especiallj,  I  am  assured,  is  greatly  mortified  at  his  defeat;  a  majority 
of  four  declared  the  election  valid,  so  far  as  that  Hungerford  should 
keep  his  seat,  subject  to  a  scrutiny  of  the  polls. 

"  With  great  esteem  and  respect,  I  am  yours, 

"  T.  PiCKEBIKG." 

Although  no  longer  in  Congress,  Mr.  Quincy  had  by  no  means 
retired  from  public  life.  At  the  spring  election  of  1813  he  was 
chosen  one  of  the  Senators  from  Boston  in  the  State  Legislature; 
and  his  course  there  soon  made  him  quite  as  prominent  before 
the  country,  and  as  well  abused  by  the  Democratic  orators  and 
newspapers,  as  he  had  ever  been  in  Washington.  He  easily  took 
the  lead  in  the  Senate,  and,  in  conjunction  with  his  friends  Llojd 

•  EesolutEonB  oalling  for  information  as  to  how  and  when  the  governmeot  ob- 
tained information  ooiioeming  Bonapaite's  Decrea  of  April  38,  ISll. 

t  Thomas  P.  Grosvaror  of  New  York,  member  from  1813  to  1818;  one  of  Uie 
best  debaters  in  the  Hooae. 

i  ThomasJ.  Oakley  was  an  eminent  lawyer  of  New  York(  born,  1783;  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  Coilege,  ISOl;  Justica  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  Superior  Court; 
died,  1867. 

4  William  Gaston  waa  one  of  tha  most  distinguiehed  citizens  of  North  Caro- 
Jina,  and  a  Stm  Federaliat  throughout;  Member  of  Congreaa,  1813  to  1817.  Ho 
was  a  graduate  of  Princeton  College,  and  waa  a  very  cultivated  and  aooom- 
pliahed  man.    H:  died  in  1844. 

[1  John  Taliaferro,  who  was  many  years  in  the  House  at  different  times,  did 
not  succeed  in  unseating  John  P.  Hungerford  now.  Hungerford  waa  a  Bovoiu- 
lionarj  officer.    Ho  sat  from  1813  to  ISir. 
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and  Otis  in  the  Hon  e,^llie  foimei  of  whom  had  resigned  liis 
seat  111  the  Sraate  of  the  United  State.,— presented  a  fi'oat  of 
opposition,  not  to  say  resistance,  to  the  war  policy  of  the  Ad- 
ministration Bcarcelj  I«w  alarming  to  it,  feai-s  than  the  successes 
of  the  enemy  in  tho  e  early  d^ys  of  the  war.  A  remonstrance 
was  agreed  upon  reprobating  the  war  as  impolitic  and  unjust 
afte.  the  repeal  of  the  Orders  in  Council,  -  as  having  the  color  at 
leiHt  of  bi-ing  wiged  in  allance  with  Fiance  against  England,— 
as  having  no  just  occasion  in  the  vexed  question  of  impressment, 
because  that  issue  had  never  becD  presented  to  England  as  one 
of  peace  or  war,  and  because  the  resources  of  negotiation  had 
not  been  yet  exhausted  upon  it.  It  went  on  to  state  that  the 
Norfiern  people,  who  had  no  need  of  Southern  aid  for  their  de- 
fence, had  consented  to  the  slave  representation  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  national  prelection  for  their  commerce;  but  their 
commerce,  far  from  receiving  that  protection,  had  been  for  years 
the  object  of  a  systematic  course  of  hostilities  from  the  general 
government,  ending  in  its  destruction  by  this  war. 

Another  report  was  accepted  at  the  same  lime,  denouncing  the 
purchase  of  Louisiana,  on  the  grounds  with  which  my  readers 
are  by  this  time  sufficiently  familiar,  and  proposing  a  joint  reso- 
lution instructing  the  Senators  and  requesting  the  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  to  endeavor  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  act  of 
Congress  admitting  Louisiana  into  the  Union.  The  report  was  ac- 
cepted, and  the  joint  resolution  passed  both  Houses.  This  report 
was  transmitted  at  once  to  Colonel  Pickering,  at  "Washington,  by 
Mr.  Quincy,  from  whom  the  following  answer  was  received,  with 
all  despatch.  His  prophecy  as  to  the  secession  of  the  Western 
States,  as  the  consequence  of  that  extension  of  ten-itury,  shows 
how  inscrutable  is  the  future  of  nations  to  the  lision  even  of 
the  most  experienced  and  sagacious  statesmpn. 

Colonel  Pickering  to  Mn.  Qdikct. 

"  Car  OF  WASmNQTOs,  Juna  19, 1813. 

Dkar  Sie  ;  —  I  thia  day  received  under  your  cover  the  Eeport  of 

the  Joint  Committee  concerning  the  admission  of  Looiaiana  as  a  State 

mto  the  Union.    That  Massachusetts  shouhi  express  its  opinion  in  the 
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,.luro  of  a  prol..l  ligll  ie  tiftdml ;  hil,  .nd.r  my  pre.eot  view 
of  the  subject,  I  regret  the  proposed  resolution  instructing  tlie  dele- 
g,te«  from  MmBuchnselt.  to  endoaior  to  obt.in  n  repe.l  of  tli«  act  of 
Congress  for  admitting  Louisiana  into  the  Union.  You  Iinow  the  at- 
tempt must  lie  fmitiesB.  1  presume  that  some  who  opposed  the  admis- 
sion would  Qot  now  TOte  to  repeal.  It  seems  to  be  one  of  those  acta 
to  which  the  saying  applies,  Oaoi  nmftri  ,Md,fuaum  mlel. 

"  I  consider  the  thing  as  utterly  hopeless.  More  State,  will  be  created, 
rather  than  the  first  disfrancbised.  The  tot  and  only  remedy  will  be 
when  the  Southern  Atlaniio  States  shall  open  their  eyes,  and  see  tlieic 
truo  interest  in  a  close  and  firm  connection  with  the  Nortliern  half  of 
the  Union.  Then  Congress  will  e^uc/fee  tie  P«Wc  S""'*''' ;  and  then 
the  Western  States  with  Louislan,  will  fiy  off.  They  wiU  detach 
themselves,  take  to  their  own  use  all  the  Western  knds,  and  leave  the 
whole  national  debt  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Atlantic  States. 
"  I  am,  dear  sir,  sincerely  youra, 

"  T.    PlCKERIJta." 

The  action  of  Mr.  Quincy,  however,  which  drew  down  the 
most  violent  denunciations  of  the  war  party  upon  his  head  was 
the  report  and  resolntion  annexed,  written  and  offered  by  bim  on 
the  occasion  of  a  vote  of  thank,  to  Captain  Lawrence  for  the 
capture  of  the  Peacock  coming  up  from  the  Home  for  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate.  The  report  did  ample  justice  ta  the 
naval  skill  and  military  and  civil  virtnos  of  (3aptain  Lawrence  i 
but  lecommended—  on  the  ground  that  previous  vote,  of  the  same 
kind,  in  honor  of  other  victorious  officer.,  had  been  regarded  by 
nmny  con.eientious  persons  as  an  encouragement  to  an  unjn.t, 
„nn.cess«.7,  and  iniqniton.  war -that  the  following  re.olut.on 
be  adopted  in  its  stead,  which  was  accordingly  done ;  — 

"  Rm^hed,  That  in  a  war  like  the  present,  waged  without  justifiable 
can.!,  and  prn.eented  in  a  mamiet  indicating  that  conquest  and  »n- 
bition  are  its  real  motivia,  it  is  not  becoming  a  moral  and  rohgions 
people  to  enpres,  any  approbation  of  military  and  naval  enplo.ts  not 
immediately  connected  with  the  defence  of  our  .ea^oost  and  soil. 

Whether  this  refn.ul  to  acknowledge  the  services  of  a  gallant 
and  meritorious  ofilcer,  rendered  in  the  course  of  hi.  duty,  wa. 
justifiable  on  the  part  of  the  Legi.latnre,  I  shall  not  stop  to 
consider.     My  readers  arc  competent  t<i  decide  that  question  for 
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But  it  showed,  in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  the 
strength  of  political  feeling  and  of  party  spirit  at  tiiat  time,  made 
more  intense  and  bitter  by  the  general  disti-ess  which  the  war 
brought  upon  all  ranks  of  society.  It  was  denounced  at  Wash- 
ington as  "moral  treason,"  and  the  phrase  "unbecoming  a  moral 
and  religious  people"  became  almost  as  much  a  popular  by- 
word as  "peaceably  if  they  can,  forcibly  if  they  must,"  itself. 
In  January,  1824,  when  the  Democrats  had  obtained  the  control 
of  the  State,  this  resolution  was  ordered,  by  a  strict  party  vote, 
to  be  erased  from  the  journal  of  the  Senate.  This  was  done  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Seth  Sprague  of  Duxhury,  an  active  Demo- 
cratic politician  ever  since  Democracy  was,  who  expiated  the 
services  which  he  had  thus  ignorantly  rendered  to  slavery  dur- 
ing his  prime  of  manhood,  by  the  active,  intelligent,  and  un- 
wearied anti-slavery  labors  of  hia  old  age.  This  venerable  man, 
who  died  in  1847  in  his  eighty-eighth  year,  often  said  to  me  that 
he  wished  he  could  be  elected  to  the  Senate  once  more,  only  that 
he  might  endeavor  to  undo  what  he  had  then  done,  —  to  expunge 
the  expunging,  and  restore  the  record  to  the  condition  in  which 
it  stood  before  he  touched  it.  Mr.  Sprague  was  the  father  of 
Mr.  Peleg  Sprague,  formerly  a  Senator  from  Maine  in  Congress, 
and  latterly  Judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court  for  Mas- 
sachusetts, for  many  years. 

The  legislative  action  I  have  related  was  but  a  faint  expres- 
sion of  the  sense  of  injury  felt  by  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  Massachusetts,  and  indeed  of  Kew  England.  The  hardhhipa 
which  the  course  of  the  Administration  had  brought  to  the  door 
of  almo={  every  man  in  the  Northern  region,  and  especially  in 
that  portion  of  it  which  lies  along  the  aea-coast,  had  set  the  face 
of  New  England  as  a  flint  against  the  war  and  it=  proinotera. 
The  feehng  of  disaffection  to  the  general  government  outside  the 
walls  of  the  State-House  was  much  deeper  and  more  embittered 
than  that  which  found  utterance  within  them.  In  private  circles 
and  tlirough  the  press  the  doctrine  that  the  injuries  inflicted  upon 
the  rights  and  mterests  of  New  England  would  justify  the 
strongest  measures  for  the  vindication  of  the  one  and  the  mmn- 
tenanee  of  the  other,  was  eagerly  and  passionately  affirmed  and 
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Argued.  Tlie  intense  excitement  of  those  days  extended  itself 
over  many  months.  That  it  did  not  break  out  into  actual  resist- 
ance was  due  to  the  settled  habits  of  order  and  obedience  to 
law  in  which  the  institutions  of  New  England  had  bred  and  con- 
firmed her  people.  And  that  this  feeling  was  not  confined  to  that 
region  is  shown  by  the  following  letter  from  GJouverneur  Morria, 
a  retired  statesman  and  diplomatist,  a  man  of  fortune  and  elegant 
tastes,  —  one  wlio  Lad  everything  to  lose,  and  nothing  to  gain,  by 
a  political  convulsion. 

Mr.  Morris  to  Mr.  Quincy. 

"MQEHLSiNU,  Augaat  18,  1813. 

"  Dear  Sib  :  —  Accept  my  thanks  for  your  favor  of  the  lOtk.  In 
the  present  state  of  public  affairs  our  greatest  danger  is,  I  think,  in 
the  timidity  of  those  who  see  and  feel  the  present  evils,  but  are  dis- 
tracted by  the  apprehension  '  of  what  mai/  happen '  ehoiild  the  state 
of  things  be  changed.  The  change,  if  it  take  place,  must  he  effected 
by  the  very  men  whose  moral  condition  produces  that  timidity.  In 
ordinary  cases,  ambitious  demagt^es  effect  revolutions  by  stirring 
up  the  dregs  of  mankind  to  revolt  against  established  order  and  the 
wholesome  restrmnts  of  law.  If  that  class  of  the  community  be  now 
called  into  action,  the  country  will  be  plunged  in  a  still  greater 
depth  of  distress,  and  have  no  hope  of  relief  but  from  despotism, 
which,  indeed,  must  soon  take  place  if  the  present  state  of  things 
continue  unchecked.  But  those  who  fear  for  the  future  may  console 
themselves  by  the  reflection,  that  a  change  by  mob  power  cannot  ba 
made.  If,  therefore,  tbey  will  do  their  duty,  the  whole  authority  will 
be  in  their  hands,  and  can  be  so  modified  and  deposited  as  to  secnre 
permaneni,  good,  free  government  To  develop  this  proposition  would 
require  a  treatise  instead  of  a  letter,  and  is  moreover  unnecessary,  fiir 
you  must  be  convinced  of  it ;  and  Ihey  are  not  convinced  only  because 
they  look  at  what  they  mag  lose  by  action,  and  shut  then'  eyes  on 
what  they  must  lose  by  inaction.  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge  the  value 
of  property,  but  I  pray  these  gentlemen  to  consider  that  we  are  now 
on  the  down-hill  road  to  that  condition  in  which  there  ia  no  property, — 
no,  not  in  life  itself,  —  because  there  is  no  security. 

"  I  will  not  presume  to  say  what  steps  should  be  taken,  but  I  hold 
myself  ready  to  follow  any  honest  lead. 

"  Believe  me,  truly  yours, 

"  GouvERNEuu  Morris." 
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One  of  the  oddest  conjunctions  into  wliich  the  changes  and 
chances  of  political  life  brought  my  fatlier  was  lie  one  which 
made  him  the  correspondent  of  Matthew  Lyon,  first  of  Vermont 
and  afterwards  of  Kentucky,  for  several  years  a  most  notorious 
political  actor  on  the  Congressional  scene.  He  was  a  native  of 
Ireland,  and  came  to  this  country  as  a  vedemptjoner,  or  an  emi- 
grant whose  services  were  sold  for  a  term  of  yeai-s  by  the  im- 
porter to  pay  for  hia  passage  and  other  espeuses.  He  was 
bought  by  a  citizen  of  Vermont,  where  in  due  time  he  grew  into 
a  conspicuous  member  of  the  An ti- Washington  party.  In  1797 
he  went  to  Congress,  where  he  inaugurated,  in  January,  1798, 
the  series  of  acts  of  personal  insult  and  violence  which  have  dis- 
graced Congress  from  time  to  time  from  that  day  to  this,  by  spit- 
ling  in  the  face  of  Mr.  Griswold  of  Connecticut  on  some  occasion 
of  offence  he  took  at  him.  The  House  refusing  to  expel  him, 
by  a  strict  party  vote,  Mr.  Griswold  took  justice  into  his  own 
hands,  and  caned  him  ia  his  seat  a  few  days  afterwards,  for  which 
irregular  process  of  redress  he  too  went  scol-free,  also  by  a  party 
vote,  neither  the  Administration  nor  the  Opposition  commanding 
the  two  thirds  requisite  for  the  expulsion  of  a  member.  Lyou 
acted  with  the  Anti-Adams  and  Jeffersonian  party  for  the  chief 
of  his  Congressional  career,  carrying  his  professions  of  republi- 
can purism  beyond  even  the  canons  set  up  by  the  most  advanced 
section  of  the  Democratic  party,  —  as  when  he  asked  to  be 
specially  excused  from  accompanying  the  House  to  present  the 
Address  to  President  Adams  in  response  to  hia  Message,  which 
was  then  the  custom,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  anti-republican 
and  slavish  mimicry  of  monarchical  customs.  Later  in  the  same 
year  he  was  tried,  convicted,  fined,  and  imprisoned  for  libel  under 
the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws,  his  party  still  refusing  to  expel  him, 
on  his  return  to  his  seat  in  the  House,  after  the  expiration  of  his 
sentence.  At  the  end  of  his  term  he  did  not  return  lo  Vermont, 
but  emigrated  to  Kentucky,  from  which  State  he  obtained  an 
election  to  the  House  in  1803,  My  father  once  asked  him  how 
he  managed  this  matter.  "  By  establishing  myself  at  a  cross- 
roads by  which  everybody  in  the  district  passed  from  lime  to 
time,  and  abusing  the  sitting  member ! "  was  his  simple  and  satis- 
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factory  explanation  of  the  phenomenon.  During  his  memberaliip 
for  Kentucky  he  acted  with  the  Federalists  in  opposition  to  the 
Embargo  and  the  other  restrictive  acts  of  the  Administration, 
which  was  prohahly  the  cause  of  h's  'llu  trat'ng  one  of  1113  fathe  's 
favorite  sayings,  —  "  that  pel  t  cs  1  ke  m  se  y  hr  ng  a  nan  ac 
quainted  with  strange  bedfello  vi  H  let  ers  be  1  marks  of 
an  imperfect  education,  not  un  eliom  of  h  Lo  d  CI  e  te  field 
calls  "  auriculai-  orthograpl  y  1  t  they  nd  eate  strengtl  and 
energy  of  character  and  b  and  commo  e  e  In  1  e  1  he  e 
qualities  could  not  he  want  ng  la  one  vho  e^ri  e  1  h  s  first  elpct  on 
lo  Congi-es8  by  means  of  a  ewsi  at  er  of  wh  h  he  w^'  not 
merely  the  editor,  but  for  wh  cl  I  e  ca  t  the  tvj  e  1  1  n  ade  the 
paper  out  of  bass-wood  himself.  I  will  give  some  brief  speci- 
mens of  his  letters. 

"  I  may  tell  you  that  I  am  very  well  pleased  with  the  part  Massa- 
chusetts has  acted  ia  the  political  drama  before  us.  Her  Governor  has 
won  my  heart.  Her  Assenibly  have  acted  like  men  who  sincerely  loved 
their  country.  But  the  New  England  States  are  beaten  in  the  politi- 
cal race  for  President.  The  mobbish  Democratic  spirit  has  carried 
the  nation  far  on  towards  ruin.  But  I  cannot,  will  not,  despair  ibr  this 
nation,  at  the  foundations  of  which  I  have  labored  with  as  much  aeal 
as  a  devotee  ever  kbored  for  Heaven  or  his  God.  You  must  not  de- 
sp^r.  Massachusetts  must  not  despair.  Let  me  see  no  disposition  in 
her  toward  disunion.  She  must  save  the  nation  she  created.  She  has 
the  greatest  power  and  influence  to  do  so.  She  is  now  regenerated  on 
the  ancient  principles  of  the  Eevolution  Let  her  move  mijestical  to- 
ward the  main  object,  the  salvation  of  the  nitLon  and  all  wdl  be  weil" 

"I  acknowledge  the  long  suffering  of  ^our  p'ut  of  the  nat  n  is 
great,  and  your  forbearance  wonderful  But  I  hope  Ne'w  England 
wUl,  in  this  very  critical  day  act  like  pohticians  ind  j.atriot'j  They 
must  see  that  (as  God  would  have  it)  those  who  taii'ied  the  isai  are 
suffering  most,  or  the  constituents  of  those  while  the  Eastern  peo 
pie  have  the  satisfaction  to  see  the  navy  which  thej  haie  ever  tos 
tered,  gaining  laurels  and  making,  reprisals  The  We  tern  people 
are  miserably  disappointed  in  all  then  projects  Then  fiiends  are 
butchered  ar.d  their  efforts  dtspLsed  hj  their  enemj  bnnging  home 
shame  and  di^race  to  the  doors  of  those  buUj  ing  pol  ticians  in  whom 
tboy  placed  too  much  confidence 

My  father  used  to  tell  this  chiricleristn,  sluiy  of  Matthuw 
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Lyon's  metliod  of  managing  his  constituents.  In  those  days  of 
few  newspapers  and  tedious  postal  communication,  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  members  from  the  remoter  and  more  thinly  set- 
tled sections  of  ihe  country  to  write  political  letters  to  their  con- 
stituents, giving  an  account  of  what  ia  now  called  "  the  situation," 
■which  were  printed  and  distributed  under  their  fi'ank.  One  day 
my  father  asked  Lyon  how  lie  avoided  offending  those  of  his  con- 
stitaents  to  whom  he  neglected  to  send  his  political  missives,  as 
it  was  quite  impossible  that  he  should  remember  them  all.  "I 
manage  it  in  this  way,"  he  replied.  "  When  I  am  canvassing  my 
district,  and  1  come  across  a  man  who  looks  distantly  and  coldly 
at  me,  I  go  up  cordially  to  him  and  say, '  My  dear  friend,  you 
got  my  printed  letter  last  session,  of  course  ? '  '  No,  sir,'  replies 
the  man  with  offended  dignity, '  I  got  no  such  thing.'  '  No  I ' 
I  cry  out  in  a  passion.  '  No ! !  Damn  that  poslroffiae  ! '  Then 
I  make  a  memorandum  of  the  man's  name  and  address,  and 
when  I  get  back  to  Washington  I  write  him  an  autograph  letter, 
and  all  is  put  to  rights." 

I  wili  end  this  chapter  with  the  letters  of  John  Randolph  be- 
longmg  to  the  yeai  1613,  —  another  of  the  strange  bedfellows 
wilh  w  hom  politics  had  brought  my  father  acquainted,  though  cer- 
tainly a«  difteient  a  one  trom,  Matthew  Lyon  as  nature,  circum* 
stances,  and  education  could  make  two  men. 

Me   Randolph  to  Mr.  Qijixct. 

"B.K1..ILLE  (Ti.),  April  19,  iai3 
"Deae  '>m  — -I  thank  you  very  sincerely  for  your  remembrance 
of  me.  Your  letter,  the  Report  on  Impressment,  and  the  newspaper 
Cont^ning  the  Celebration  of  the  Eussian  successes  in  the  Iflwn  of 
Boston,  have  all  been  received.  This  festival  does  honor  to  those  who 
planned  and  presided  over  it,  and,  as  primus  inter  pares,  I  heg  that  you 
will  present  my  best  respects  to  Mr.  OtJa.  In  return  for  all  these 
civilities,  I  have  to  fell  you  that  my  election  is  lost.  The  emissaries 
of  government  have  been  silentiy  and  secretly  at  work  since  last  au- 
tumn, and  while  my  ftiends  indulged  in  a  fatal  security  they  have 
been  undernuned.  My  opponent  has  descended  to  the  lowest  and 
most  disgraceful  means,  —  riding  from  house  to  house,  and  attending 
day  and  niglit  meetings  in  the  cabins  and  hovels  of  the  lowest  of  the 
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people-     He  was  present  at  fourteen  of  these  preaoliings  (seven  of 

them  lield  at  night)  the  week  before  the  election At  the  elec- 

IJoa  for  this  county  (Prince  Edward)  yesterday,  Mr,  E.  aaid  I  had 
charged  the  Administration  with  being  under  French  influence.  In 
reply  I  told  tbe  freeholders  that  I  would  prove  It,  and  did  to  their  sat- 
isfaction. A  notorious  villain  named  Tom  Logwood,  from  Bucking- 
ham, who  was  eommitted  to  the  Penitentiary  some  years  ago  for  for- 
ging bank-notes  of  the  United  States  (I  was  on  his  jury),  undertook 
to  speak  impertinently  to  me  when  on  the  bench.  He  had  been  seen 
laughing,  talking,  and  drinking  with  E,  at  Buckingham.  (N.  B.  Mr. 
Jefferson  released  him  by  a  pardon.)  I  never  saw  such  indignation. 
The  scoundrel  was  obliged  to  take  to  his  heels  and  make  his  escape 
home,  or  be  would  have  been  beaten  to  a  jelly. 

"  Ignorant  people  were  made  to  believe  that  the  British  fleet  had 
come  into  the  Chesapeake  to  aid  my  election;  and  the  Eussian  medi- 
ation has  also  been  played  off  with  great  effect  on  the  uninformed. 
Gray  will  lose  his  election  also.  Sheffy  is  safe,  and  Breckonridge 
likewise 

"  With  every  good  wish,  I  am,  dear  sir,  most  truly  yours, 

"John  Eamdolph  of  Eoanokb. 
r       g    em    lo  etoTulo 

The  '^  j  i.  ro  thp  S      e 

K  IBOEE  M  7  a  181S. 
Dear  Siit  —  Ton  la  n  e  unde  obb,,  t  ons  wh  b  I  know  not 
how  to  requ  te  in  1  yet  I  cannot  help  j  t  n^,  i  ont  nuin  e  of 
them  I  hi  e  >ee  h  ghly  gr  t  fiel  to  la  1  y  he  ece  pt  of  joui  let- 
ter of  the  h  and  the  accompany  n^  p  mphlet  I  have  ead  them 
both  w  h  deep  at  e  t  o  and  Ti  th  a  melaneholj  pie  sure  wh  h  I 
should  hnd  t  1  fii  It  to  les  be  Ton  ate  under  some  moappre- 
hens  on  expecting  my  op  n  ns  n  reeard  to  ce  a  n  e  and  taeis 
ures  —  the  true  sou  ces  ot  our  p  ent  alam  t  es  The  e  not 
materally  fatall  vara  tfonjourown  It  s  me  deed  to  peik 
out ,  but  if,  as  I  fear,  the  ;,anme  rate  m  New  lork  have  returned  lo 
tbeir  vomit,  the  voice  of  truth  and  of  patriotism  will  be  as  the  voice 
of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness.  I  feel  most  sensibly  tbe  difficulties 
of  our  Eituation,  but  the  question  is  as  to  tbe  remedy. 

"  I  had  taken  the  same  views  (in  one  respect)  of  the  election  in  this 
district  that  you  have  done.  But,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  war  and  its  authors  are  less  popular  in  Virginia 
than  ever,  and  that  the  result  of  the  eleclioii  here  was  owing  to  a  for- 
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luitous  concmrence  of  eyents,  some  of  them  merely  local  and  personal. 
The  Russian  mediation,  however,  was  the  great  gull-trap.  Legion 
coald  not  believe  that  the  government  which  accepted  it  would  have 
any  other  object  in  view  but  peace ;  and  the  glory  of  the  Russian  vic- 
tories, which  should  have  ealled  a  crimson  blush  to  the  cheeks  of  the 
tools  of  Bonaparte,  has  thrown  a  false  splendor  around  them,  and 
^ven  tbem  a  temporary  reprieve  firom  the  sentence  of  public  reproba- 
tion which  impended  over  them.  The  incapacity  and  ilnbecility  of 
the  Biitish  Ministry  has  also  contributed  to  ^ve  a  false  popularity  to 
our  own  Administratioa.  At  the  same  time  I  would  not  have  you  es- 
pect  relief  from  the  sympathy  of  the  Soutbem  country,  the  people  of 
which  are  prepossessed  by  the  demons  of  faction  and  discord  with  no 
very  favorable  opinion  of  you.  And,  indeed,  if  our  own  privations 
and  sufferings  fail  to  open  our  eyes,  you  cannot  take  it  unkind  that  we 
should  continue  insensible  to  the  grievances  of  others  seven  hundred 
miles  off.  The  history  of  the  government  of  this  country,  if  faithfully 
written,  would  somid  like  romance  in  the  ears  of  succeeding  genera- 
tions, and  be  utterly  discredited  by  tbem.  But  for  this  consideraHon 
1  have  sometimes  thought  that  1  would  undertake  the  task.  The  op- 
pression of  Lord  North's  administration  was  lenity  and  compassion  to 
the  regime  of  the  last  six  years.  Mankind  have  ever  been  the  dupes 
of  professiona,  and  imposed  upon  by  names.  TVe  fondly  thought  that 
we  were  about  to  become  an  exception  to  de  general  laws  of  political 
philosophy,  and  our  di^race  and  punishment  is  like  to  be  proportion- 
ale  to  our  vanity  and  presumption. 

"I  find  that  our  friend,  Mr.  Lloyd,  has  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  for  his  sake  I  rejoice  at  his  release  from  a  state  of  bondage, 
not  quite  as  abject,  indeed,  as  that  to  which  we  were  sometime  subject, 
but  irksome  and  odious  to  every  high-minded  man 

"Yon  have  so  often  and  so  pressingly  invited  me  to  Boston,  that  I 
am  at  a  loss  how  to  reply,  except  by  telling  you  that,  if  I  can  come, 
aome  I  will.  Be  assured  that  I  want  no  additional  inducement  to  exe- 
cute a  plan  that  I  have  had  long  much  at  heart,  and,  if  domestic  mat- 
ters will  permit,  I  shall  ba  Northward  some  time  between  midsummer 
and  November.  Hitherto  I  have  not  been  able  to  add  a  single  link  to 
my  chain. 

"  Be  BO  good  as  to  present  me  respectfiiUy  to  Mr.  Lloyd,  and  believe 
me,  dear  sir,  with  real  regard,  yours, 

"John  Eandolph  of  Eoanoke. 
"  My  best  respects  to  Mr.  Otis." 
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The  Same  to  the  Same. 

"BoisoKE,  June  20,  ]S13. 

"  Dear  Sir  :  —  One  of  my  New  York  papers  received  to-day  con- 
tains the  answers  of  the  two  branches  ot  your  Legialature  to  Governor 
Strong's  excellent  AddiesiS  In  the'ie  state  papers  I  tlimk  I  recognize 
the  pen  of  an  old  acc[uamtance,  to  whom  1  have  been  frequently 
obliged  for  the  most  sound  ind  constitution  il  expositions  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  heteroclite  government  I  think,  too,  that  in  the  same 
print  I  can  discern  some  tiaces  ot  the  less  fcumliw  btjle  oi  another 
gentleman,  to  whom  I  beg  to  be  mentioned  in  teims  of  the  most  cor 
dial  respect.  My  nature  his  become  so  defjenerate  and  groiclhng, 
during  a  double  apprenticeship  to  the  ml  m'/il  11/  or  ciafl  ot  politic?, 
that  for  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  envi  whilst  I  admire  and  esteem  the 
services  which  you  are  both  lendenng  to  jour  countrj  Wcithei  can 
I,  by  the  help  of  newspaper  puffs,  patriotic  toast'i  or  Congi  e^ional 
rhetoric,  work  myself  up  into  any  serious  regret  that  I  im  no  longer 
under  the  abject  dominion  of  Mr  H  Clay  &  Co  Not  that  I  mould 
be  guilty  of  a  contempt,  or  even  insinuate  anything  in  dei<^at  on  of 
Kentuekian  suavity  or  courte'jy  but  foi  the  soul  of  me  I  cannot  be 
iona-Jidely  sorry,  as  one  of  tUeir  great  orators  woul  1  Ba>  that  I  am 
here  at  home,  where,  like  the  Centurion  I  'Jay  to  one  tio  and  he 
goeth,  to  another,  Do  this,  and  he  doeth  it  rather  thin  under  the 
discipline  and  orrf^  of  the  Calhouna   Grundjs  and  feeasers 

"You  are  likely  to  find  in  me  at  once  a  tionblesome  and  unprofita 
b!e  correspondent.  Far  removed  from  our  provincial  capital  I  can 
procure  nothing,  even  if  it  afiorded  anything  of  interest  to  send  j  ou 
And  as  all  eyes  are  upon  you  at  this  time  I  must  request  you  to  fluv 
nish  me  with  such  publications  aa  Eooton  affords,  beg^ng  you  to  hold 
in  remembiance  that  we  have  here  a  little  school  of  intelligent  free- 
holders upon  whom  such  thmgo  are  not  thrown  away.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  hundreds  who  under  the  influence  of  artifice  and  tempo- 
rary excitement  voted  against  me  last  Aj)rU,  now  deplore  it,  and  I 
must  not  fail  to  appiise  you  that  the  greater  part  of  those  mho  gave 
their  suffragi>  to  my  competitor  did  it  under  the  idea  that  it  was  the 
only  chance  to  bnn^  ibout  pi'jce  It  was  said  tliat  the  government 
wanted  peace  and  the  Ru'  lan  mission  was  adduced  in  proof  of  it; 
but  that  such  as  you  and  1  opposed  them  in  everything,  and  the  enemy 
would  never  grant  us  peace  until  we  were  more  united 

"  Believe  me,  with  best  wishes  for  you  and  yours,  and  with  the  truest 
esteem,  dear  sir,  your  friend  and  servant, 

"Jons  Easdoli'h  ok  Eoanokb." 
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The  Same  TO  the  Same. 

"EOJtTOEE,  JUDC2S,   1813. 

"  Dear  Snt :  —  This  day's   mall  brought  me  the  report  of  your 
n  the  subjcRt  B    to        T  f  Con- 

s  of  the  23d  of  April  ili  ^   aa  you 

know,  a,  bantling  of  my  ow  ^  hate- 

ful to  the  sight  of  the  Bte  Co  resaw 

that  they  would  try  to  ove  ^       ^<  and 

they  gave  us  a  beggarly  aj  po     m  dollars, 

the  greater  part  of  which  tr  m  d  the 

proceeds  of  the  reniainJei  dis  ai  favor^ 

itea.     The  terms  of  the  a  m  discre- 

tion; and  if  inything  in  t  pe  ffro  d  have 

aurpriaed  me,  I  should  ha      be  me  wiUi 

Tfhich  thii  malfeaainee  and  as  m  palli- 

ated, but  juatifled  on  the  fl  C     "re         K         po  ,  with 

all  the  unpromising  appearances  of  the  piospect  in  this  quarter,  there 
is  a  revulsion  in  the  publii,  sentiment  I  have  washed  my  hands  of 
politics,  b  it  J  cannot  be  insenaible  of  the  change  which  the  matchless 
foLy  of  our  lulera  la  effuiting  m  Virgmia,  and  even  in  Kentucky, 
where  the  men  of  light  and  leading  are  gradually  opening  their  eyes 
to  the  ains  and  fooleries  of  Adrnmiotration  I  beg  you  to  present  me 
most  respectfully  anl  roidially  to  Mr  Lloyd,  ....  and  accept  for 
yourself  deai  sii  llie  a-suranie  of  mv  most  sincere  regard  and  atr 
tachment 

"John  Eakdolph  o¥  Eoanokb. 

"  1  hope  Tudor  is  not  deficient  in  hia  duty  to  yourself  and  Mrs.  Q. 
Pray  offer  to  her  my  best  wishes." 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 

"B0i™EE,jBlr4.1813. 

"My  Deau  Sir:  — Your  welcome  letter  of  the  18th  of  June  has 
just  now  arrived.  The  papers  to  wluch  you  refer  have  not  come  to 
hand,  but  I  confidently  expect  them  by  the  next  post.  I  have  seen 
the  reporl,  however,  in  the  New  York  Herald  [Evening  Post],  and 
gave  it  a  cursory  reading.     I  thought  I  could  recognize  the  hand  that 

"  We  are  all  here  in  a  state  of  great  alarm  and  distress.  The  Gov- 
ernor haa  called  for  more  than  one  fourth  of  our  eflecliTe  men  fi'om 
every  county  far  and  wide.     From  tliose  nearer  the  theatre  of  war  a 
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yet  greater  proportion  lias  been  demajided.  Tlie  disti-esa  and  alarm 
oocaaioned  by  this  requisition  do  not  arise  from /ear  of  tlie  prowess  of 
the  enemi/,  but  of  the  effects  of  the  olimale  and  tmler  of  the.  lower 
conntry,  especially  at  ikU  season,  and  the  danger  from  an  internal  foe, 
augmented  by  the  removal  of  so  large  a  portion  of  our  force.  Of  the 
result  you  can  form  no  conception.  '  I  bave  seen  more  crying,'  said 
an  old  neighboring  freebolder  to  me  this  morning,  'since  Friday  (tbe 
2d),  than  I  have  seen  in  all  my  life  before.'  If  the  cold-blooded  in- 
sect whom  God,  for  wise  purposes,  has  inflicted  npon  us,  (Pharaoh 
was  plagued  with  some  of  tbe  same  species,)  could  have  Iieard  the 

shrieks  of  agonizing  wives  that  yet  ring  in  my  ears, I  am  per- 

Buadod,  some  compunctious  visitings  of  his  reptile  nature  would  have 
knocked  at  his  heart.  Perliaps  you  do  not  know  that  the  climate 
and  water  of  the  lower  counti-y  are  poisonom  to  our  constitutions, 
and  that  a  stranger  who  would  go  to  Norfolk  at  tliis  season  would  be 
reckoned  a  mad,  and  certainly  a  dead  man.  To  turn  men  who  have 
been  basking  in  the  shade  for  two  months,  and  never  exposed  to  the 
aim,— -to  turn  such  men,  at  a  minute's  warning,  into  soldiers,  and  re- 
quire them  to  march  with  a  musket  on  their  shoulders  and  a  knapsack 
and  four  days'  provisions  at  their  backs,  beneath  this  torrid  sky,  is  to 
Bign  their  death-warrant.  Rely  upon  it,  that  tbe  working  of  th4  cam- 
paign is  against  the  faction  which  has  plunged  lis  all  unprepared  into 
this  disastrous  contest.  The  express  who  brought  up  our  executive 
orders  bad  not  as  much  money  as  would  pay  for  the  hb-e  of  a  horse. 
Twelve  shillings  lawful  money  would  have  been  enough ;  instead  of 
which  he  was  furnished  with  a  power  to  impress,  and  actually  took  the 
only  horse  of  a  very  poor  man  in  this  neighborhood.  Things  are 
drawing  to  a  head. 

"I  am  much  concerned  at  what  you  tell  me  respecting  our  friend 
Mr.  Lloyd.  I  am  truly  sorry  to  hear  of  his  attack,  wliich  the  delicacy 
of  his  frame  renders  more  alarming.  Pray  present  me  in  terms  of  the 
most  unaifected  regard  and  respect  to  him  and  bjs  lady.  I  regret  the 
■want  of  tliat  sort  of  peraonal  acquaintance  ivitb  Mrs.  Quincy  that 
would  entitle  me  to  speak  of  her  and  to  her  in  such  language  as  my 

inclination  prompts.     She  has  my  every  good  wish, 

"  Let  me  hope  that  you  will  cease  to  resemble  Horace's  old  usurer, 
even  in  one  particular,  and  ^ve  yourself  to  that  society  which  has  so 
many  and  such  great  demands  upon  you. 

"In  the  hope  of  seeing  you  in  the  course  of  the  summer  or  autumn, 
I  am,  dear  sir,  with  the  highest  esteem,  yours, 

"John  R.iKDOLPti  op  Eoanoke." 
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"  DoAB  HiK ;  —  A  long  lime  has  elapsed  since  a  letter  passed  be- 
tween us.  Without  stopping  to  inquire  wto  wrote  last,  I  muat  in- 
dulge myself  in  congratulating  you  on  the  late  glorious  success  of  the 
Spanish  arms  in  Biscay,  and  on  the  probable  expulsion  of  the  French 
from  the  Peninsula  This  event  is  pregnant  with  the  most  important 
consequences.  It  would  be  unpertment  in  me  to  dilate  on  them  to  a 
person  of  your  politic.il  knowledge  and  ta^icity,  but  I  cannot  forbear 
naming  one  which  touches  ourselves  more  immediatelj.  It  may  dis- 
pose our  wretched  Mmistrj  to  a  sei  lous  endeavor  at  peice ;  for  it  will 
certainly  shake  in  some  degree  then  blind  fiith  in  the  fortunes  of 
Bonaparte.  From  such  men  little  good  can  be  e\pei,ted,  under  any 
circumstances ;  but  should  they  restore  the  Meraings  of  peace  to  the 
country,  it  may  be  the  meins  of  ai  erting  mcilculable  mischief.  Did 
you  read  Mr,  Monroe  s  Eeport  on  Webster's  motion,  and  compare  it 
with  the  documents  i  How  admirably  the  letter  to  Barton  of  July 
14,  1312,  tallies  wiih  the  character  given  of  it  in  page  8  of  the  Re- 
port! and  how  well  the  reasoning  in  page  9  et  seq.  is  supported  by  the 
Britash  '  Declaration,'  and  by  Russell's  letter  of  May  25,  18131  The 
incongruity  between  JWr.  Jfonroe's  affirmation  (in  page  8)  and  the^cf 
(letter  of  July  U)  seems  not  to  have  struck  the  attention  of  our  edi- 
tors. It  is  a  most  barefaced  thing.  Such  is  the  degraded  state  of  our 
country,  that  deri^on  only  is  excited  where  indignation  was  wont  to 
be  roused. 

"  I  suppose  you  are  apprised  of  the  deadly  feud  between  M.  and 
Armstrong.  The  partisans  of  the  former  keep  no  terms  in  speaiing 
of  the  latter.  There  is  no  measure  to  their  obloquy,  if  a  great  deal 
of  truth  mixed  with  some  falsehood  may  pass  by  that  name.  It  is, 
however,  plain  that  the  Cabinet  dare  not  displace  Armstrong.  He  is 
now  gone  on  to  'organize  victory' in  Canada.  What  an  admirable 
opportunity  for  some  Villiers  to  bring  another  Bayes  on  the  stage! 
'  Thunder  and  Lightning,  by  General  D.  E.  W.'  • 

"  The  transactions  of  the  last  Congress  have  certainly  weakened  in 
a  great  degre*  the  confidence  of  many  well-meaning  people  in  the 
Administration.  I  have  observed  with  great  pleasure  the  altered  tone 
of  the  majority.  The  Hector  is  entirely  laid  aside,  and  they  are  forced 
patientiy  to  submit  to  hear  many  galling  sarcasms  and  yet  more  gaU- 

•  David  E.  Williams,  of  South  Carolina.  Seo,  ante,  pp.  178,  276.  Ha  had 
been  appointed  a  Brigadier-Genetal,  — one  of  the  "political  generals "  of  that 
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ing  tratta  from  the  minority,  who  have  assei-ted  with  a  manly  spirit 
their  parliamentary  rights.  The  war  is  ao  detested  hereaboiita  that 
the  under-spurleathera  of  llie  miniatrj'  are  obliged  to  encourage  their 
follower  with  the  hope  of  a  speedy  peace.  Our  men  in  Norfolk  are 
treated  most  barbarously.  The  commissariat  and  medical  staff  are 
upon  the  worst  possible  footing ;  and  the  French  and  Jcwa,  of  whom 
the  trading  population  is  eompoaed,  practise  the  vilest  extortion  upon 
th«r  defenders,  who,  poor  fellows  I  are  compelled  to  sell  their  pay  at 
forty  per  cent  discount  to  obtain  necessaries.  The  whole  country 
watered  by  the  rivera  which  fall  into  the  Cheaapeake  is  in  a  atat*  erf 
paralysis.  We  in  this  quarter  are  sending  our  wheat  to  FayetteviUe, 
on  Cape  Fear  Riser,  to  exchange  it  for  salt,  for  which  wo  have  to  pay 
at  home  fifteen  shilUngs  a  bushel,  laivful  money.  In  short,  the  distress 
is  general  and  heavy,  and  I  do  not  see  how  the  people  can  pay  their 
taxes  to  both  governments.  When  that  operation  commences,  the 
discontent  which  has  been  so  long  smothered  by  a  large  portion  of 
tie  people  will  break  forth  to  the  consternation  of  tlieir  rulers,  whom 
they  will  lay  upon  the  shelf  ivith  very  Ettle  ceremony.  It  ia  only 
by  obtaining  entire  control  over  the  press  souih  and  west  of  Tii^nia 
(as  well  as  in  that  State),  and  persuading  the  country  that  you  and  I 
and  some  others  were  the  cause  of  all  their  difficulties,  by  encouraging 
ihe  Britiah,  that  they  have  been  able  to  support  themselves.  But  this 
delusion,  liite  every  other,  roust  have  an  end.  They  will,  however, 
find  less  difficulty  Jn  getting  up  some  new  imposture,  than  in  devising 
ways  and  means. 

"  You  consider  yourself  in  retirement  within  an  hour's  ride  of  the 
metropolis  of  New  England,  whilst  I  am  three  days'  tedious  journey, 
over  miserable  roads,  to  the  only  spot  in  the  State  that  deserves  the 
name  of  a  town,  and  that  epithet  will  hardly  apply  to  its  present  stag- 
nant and  deserted  condition.  I  am,  indeed,  hors  du  monde,  as  well  as 
hors  dti  eombaU  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  very  few  weeks  will  restore 
you  to  the  society  of  your  iriends  in  Boston,  whilst  I  liave  before  nie 
a  long  and  dreary  winter,  interrupted  only  by  the  sordid  cares  of  a 
planter.  The  variety  and  vexatious  character  of  these  interruptiona 
can  only  be  conceived  by  him  who  has  been  subjected  to  them.  They 
remind  me  of  Cromwell,  when  he  turned  farmer  at  St.  Ivea ;  for  without 
vanity  I  may  compare  myself  l«  what  Oliver  was  then,  and  may  with 
truth  declare,  that  my  '  mind,  superior  to  the  low  occupations  to  which 
I  am  condemned,  preys  upon  itself.'  Sometimes  I  have  thought  of  a 
certain  memaire  pour  serelr,  etc. ;  sometimes  of  a  '  letter.'  Meanwhile 
week  slij^  by  after  week,  and  month  follows  month,  and  nothing  is  done. 
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"  One  of  the  blessings  of  tliis  war  is,  that  I  can  procure  none  but 
Frencli  paper  to  write  upon,  and  am  even  glad  to  get  that,  wretched 
as  it  is,  I  had  a  letter  from  Tudor  about  a  weet  ago,  with  which  I 
was  much  pleased.  Be  assured  that  bis  mother  and  mj-self  are  fully 
sensible  of  the  claims  which  both  joui^If  and  Mm.  Quiucy  have  upon 
his  gratitude,  and  consequently  upon  oui-s. 

"  I  would  be  glad  to  know  how  you  like  your  new  occupation  of 
farmer ;  what  quantity  of  land  you  cultivate,  and  with  what  success. 

"  I  am,  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  yours, 

"Jons  Eandolpii  op  Eoakokb," 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 

"  ROJNOEE,  Octdiet  la,  1811 

"  Deah  Sir  :  —  The  delay  in  your  reply  to  my  light  letter  is  amply 
compensated  by  the  interesting  views  which  you  have  ^ven  me  of  a 
subject,  in  comparison  with  which  all  others  oiapuhiic  nature  dwindle 
into  insignificance.  As  far  la  I  can  see)  I  perceive  i  o  v^j'ince  in  our 
opinions.  I  am  not  a  man  to  put  reliance  on  pi]  ei  bulwoiks  when 
attacked  by  cannon  and  the  bijonet  The  paichment  in  the  Rolls 
office  I  presume  has  imdeigone  no  erasuies  nor  interpolations  (to 
ante-date  or  postrdate  il  wis  unnecessary)  fait  the  Constilution  la 
changed.  It  can  never  get  1  ack  to  what  it  i  as  Old  ton  oin  as  soon 
resume  tiie  freshness  and  agdity  of  youth.  Not,  however,  that  it  was 
ever  in  my  eyes  that  model  of  perfection  which  so  many  have  pro- 
nounced it  to  be.  You  know  I  was  an  Anti-FederaJist  when  hardly 
breeched.  1  did  not  then  comprehend  why  I  disliked  the  new  system, 
but  now  I  know  that  no  such  system  can  be  good.  Governments  made 
after  that  fiishion  must  have  faults  of  their  own,  independent  of  such 
as  are  incidental  to  the  nature  of  the  institution,  and  perhaps  insepa- 
rable from  it.*  To  fit  us,  they  must  grow  with  oui-  growth,  and  whilst 
they  stubbornly  protect  the  liberty  of  tiie  subject  agdnat  every  attaek, 
whether  from  the  one  or  the  many,  must  posses  the  capacity  t«  adapt 
themselves,  al  a  minute's  warning,  to  the  unforeseen  emei'geneies  of  the 
state,  I  see  nothing  of  this  in  our  system.  I  perceive  onJy  a  bundle 
of  theories  (bottomed  on  a  Utopian  idea  of  human  excellence)  and 
in  practice  a  corruption  the  most  soi-did  and  revolting.  We  are  the 
first  people  that  ever  acquired  provinces,  either  by  conquest  or  pur- 
chase (Mr.  Blackstone  says  tiiey  are  the  same),  not  for  us  to  govern, 
bnt  that  they  might  govern  us,  —  that  we  might  be  ruled  to  our  ruin  by 

•  Dauiel  Lambert  measured,  when  christened,  lor  his  wedtJing  suit. 
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people  bound  to  us  'by  no  common  tie  of  interest  or  sentJment,  But 
such,  whatever  may  be  die  incredulity  of  posterity,  is  tiie  fact.  Matoli 
it,  if  you  can,  in  the  savage  laivs  of  Lycurgus,  or  tbe  brutal  castes  of 
Hindostao. 

"I  will  congratulate  you  on  the  iiccession  of  Austria  to  tte  cause 
of  tlie  Allies,  although  I  confess  my  hopes  ai-e  not  high.  Yet  I  look 
to  the  plains  of  Silesia  and  tlie  Bohemian  mountains  for  iny  deliver- 
ance from  the  ineubUiS  that  has  been  weighing  down  my  heart  for  many 
a  long  year. 

"  In  answer  to  your  most  kind  and  flattering  qu^ons,  I  must  teU 
you  tbat  it  is  so,  because  a  Southern  proprietor  is  a  poor  devil,  and  his 
overseer  a  prince.  I  had  to  diseai-d  one  the  other  day  for  malversa- 
tion and  peculation  in  office,  — a  small  affair  compai-ed  with  what  we 
wot  of  in  the  '  great  vulgar  and  the  small' in  the  city  of  0.»  and  its 
dependencies.  I  wist  you  could  have  heard  two  worthy  ndghbors 
cautioning  me  against  a  contest  at  law  with  an  overseer  as  a  '  tremen- 
dous business,  where,  whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  case,  the  em- 
ployer is  sure  to  be  cast.'  I  knew,  too,  that  they  were  right.  Does  not 
this  fact  throw  great  light  on  the  state  of  society  and  manners  ?  If  a 
spacious  historian  coijd  stumble  on  it  ten  thousand  years  hence,  it 
would  give  him  a  juster  notion  of  what  we  are  than  a  hundred  vol- 
umes of 'Notes  on  Tii^inia.'  Hoc  opus, — the  disease  is  not  cuta- 
neous, it  is  in  the  hones  and  the  marrow,  and  there  is  nothing  in  our 
system  to  regenerate  itself  We  must  pass  from  anarchy  and  corrup- 
tion to  military  despotism.  There  is  not  a  Mrd  alternative,  as  much 
as  we  have  dabbled  Jn  political  trigonometry,  —  no  '  middle  and  most 
safe  path.'  There  are  no  redoubts  and  fortifications  within  and  be- 
hind which  the  citizen  can  find  protection,  — nothing  to  qualify  or 
check  in  the  i-emotest  degree  the  power  of  the  chief,  whoever  be  may 
be,  or  whatsoever  title  please  his  ear.  The  country  is  iabula  rasa. 
When  once  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  is  broken,  like  an  army  routed 
on  the  plains  of  Poland,  we  have  no  slielter,  no  refuge,  but  in  the 
clemency  of  the  victor.  The  pendulum  vibrates  from  anarchy  to 
despotism. 

"  The  manner  in  which  you  speak  of  my  son  warms  my  heart  to- 
wards you.  1  want  to  know  your  children,  that  I  may  love  them. 
His  intention  of  leaving  college  springs  from  the  noblest  motive 
My  brother  was  not  an  economist,  and  he  emancipated  his  slaves. 
Mi-s.  R.,  Tudor's  mother,  sustained  this  spring  a  heavy  loss  by  fire ; 

e  forgotten  niotniune  for 
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and  te  knows  that,  ivhilet  acoundrelB  Lave  been  lioWing  me  up  to 
tlie  nation  as  a  Britisli  pensioner,  tliey  cliuckle  at  tlie  tlioughts  of  the 
difficulties  into  wliich  they  know  the  times  and  my  remote  position 
from  my  property  liave  involved  me.  Could  I  look  on  alavee  as  mere 
property,  the  means  of  estncation  were  obvious  and  easy;  but  I  have 
indulged  in  a  hope  that  they  should  never  know  another  taskmaster. 
To  visit  your  country  lies  veiy  neaj  my  heart.  That  the  prejudice 
which  once  existed  there  against  me  should  be  obliterated  or  succeeded 
by  opposite  (perhaps  not  more  just)  sentiments,  is  a  subject  of  real 
gratification  to  me.  I  shall  be  proud,  if,  on  an  acquaintance  which  I 
am  resolved  to  make  with  them,  I  shall  be  able  to  maintain  my  place 
in  the  good  opinion  of  your  countrymen.  A  few  days  since,  I  had  a 
most  severe  affliction  in  the  shape  of  rheumatism,  which  deprived  me 
for  a  time  entii-ely  of  the  use  of  my  limbs.  I  can  now  hobble  about 
my  solitary  cabin.  I  forgot  to  add  that  I  shall  not  indulge  Tudor  in 
his  amiable  desire  to  leave  College  before  he  graduates. 

"  I  fear  I  am  too  late  for  the  post.  Believe  me,  dear  sir,  most  truly, 
and  with  great  regard,  yours, 

"John  Randolph  op  Roanoke. 

"I  have  a  brother  at  Norfolk.  In  the  regiment  to  which  he  is  af^ 
tached  three  hundred  and  twenty-four  are  sick.  The  hospital  holds, 
by  cramming,  sixty.  The  poor  creatures  are  dying  like  sheep,  —  rag-  . 
ged  and  without  a  blanket." 

TnB  Same  to  the  Same. 

"  RicEuosD,  December  II,  1BI3. 

"  Dear  Sik  ; — Your  valued  letter  was  forwarded  to  me,  a  few  days 
sgo,  at  Uiis  place,  where  I  liave  been  just  a  month.  But  the  ni^t  be- 
fore it  arrived,  talking  over  the  state  of  affairfl  with  an  old  friend,  we 
fell  into  the  same  train  of  diinking  with  yourself  on  the  consequences 
of  the  present  war.  Without  the  same  minute  knowledge  which  you 
possess  on  the  subject  of  New  England,  we  both  inferred  that  tiie  war 
would  eventually  become  less  unpopular  there,  from  its  operating  as 
an  enormous  bounty  upon  your  agriculture  and  manufactures ;  and 
my  friend  undertook  to  predict  that,  by  the  time  we  sickened  of  the 
contest,  you  would  support  it. 

"  It  is  rather  more  just  than  generous  in  you  to  triumph  over  us ; 
for  be  assured  our  sufferings  are  extreme.  No  State  in  the  Confed- 
eracy has  paid  so  dearly  for  the  ivar  tvldslle  as  the  Ancient  Dominion. 
Perhaps  you  will  say,  none  deserved  to  pay  more  severely ;   but  re- 
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member  tliat  our  daughter,  Kentucky,  haa  been  selling  her  wliisfcey 
and  meat  and  meal  and  horses,  and  enjoying  the  chase  of  her  favorite 
red  ffnme,  whilst  our  only  source  of  supply  has  been  a  little  stale  pa- 
triotJsra ;  and  eyen  in  that  staple  commodity  we  are  ahnost  driven  out 
of  the  market  by  her  and  her  sister  States.  Tis  tme  we  drive  a  lit 
tie  trade  in  tobacco,  which  pays  for  about  the  hundredth  part  of  the 
dry  goods  which  we  import  land-wiae  from  the  North.  Tlie  balance  ia 
made  wp  in  specie ;  so  that  our  banks,  once  the  richest  in  the  Union, 
in  that  important  article,  are  nearly  drained  of  tt«r  last  dollar,  and, 
so  fer  from  bdng  able  to  lend  the  State  the  amount  of  its  quota  of  the 
direct  tax,  they  are  importuning  payment  of  former  advances  to  the 
sum  of  nearly  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  when  our  treasury  has 
not  an  nnappropriated  cent.  Do  you  wonder  at  this,  when  I  state  it 
as  a  fact,  that  the  straw  of  a  crop  of  wheat,  near  market,  is  worth  more 
than  the  grain  !  and  that  flour,  so  fai-  from  being  reckoned  a  luxury, 
as  with  you,  is  purchased  by  some  planters  as  a  cheaper  food  for  their 
horses  and  oxen  than  oats  or  Indian  corn  I  these  last  bearing  a  good 
price  for  the  consumption  of  our  towns.  This  relief,  however,  extends 
only  a  few  miles  around  Eichmond,  Norfolk,  and  Petersburg. 

"  It  appears  to  roe  that  if  England  can  (as  she  must,  if  tlie  war  con- 
tinues) succeed  in  driving  die  American  navigation  off  the  ocean,  and 
destroying  the  nursery  of  our  seamen  (tlie  fishery  and  coasljng-trade), 
it  will  not  be  a  bad  exchange  for  Canada,  —  supposing  her  to  lose  it. 
We  have  been,  from  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the  French  Eev- 
olution  to  the  date  of  the  Embargo  (December,  1807),  her  most  for- 
midable commercial  rival.  Tour  ships,  which  once  '  vexed  every  sea,' 
under-freighting  even  the  penurious  Hollander,  are,  I  belitve,  not 
(like  their  haidy  navigators)  long-Hoed.  Seven  years,  I  tliiiik,  are 
lireescore  and  ten  to  them.  The  seamen  who  have  left  their  Euro- 
pean masters  for  our  service  will  s^l  under  the  Eussian  or  some  other 
neutral  flag.  In  short,  I  can  see  no  motive  in  an  able  English  Admin- 
istration for  making  peaee  with  us.  My  only  trust  is  in  their  folly, — 
fijr,  thank  God,  their  Castlereagha  and  Princes  Eegent  are  at  least  aa 
low  in  the  scale  of  intellectual  bein^  as  our  Monroes  and  President. 
"  I  concur  with  you  moat  cordially  on  the  subject  of  this  most  de- 
testable and  unnatural  war,  —  not  to  be  matched  except  by  the  war 
of  Loi  I  North's  government  ag^nst  our  liberties ;  and  oven  that  was 
wE^cd  on  motives  lew  base  than  those  which  prompted  the  present 
accursed  contest.  That  was  a  question  concerning  which  honest  men 
might  differ.  Not  so  thw.  Mark  me,  I  speak  of  persons  having  ac- 
cess to  coined  informalion.     On  this  subje>,i  I  am  glad  to  find  one 
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righteous  man  on  our  side.  I  mean  Frank  Key,  who  says :  '  Tha 
people  of  Montreal  will  enjoy  their  firesides  for  this,  and  I  trust 
for  many  a,  winter.  Tliis  I  suppose  is  treason,  hut,  as  your  Patriclt 
Henry  s^d,  "  If  it  be  treason,  I  glory  in  the  name  of  traitor."  I  havt. 
never  thought  of  those  poor  creatures  without  being  reconciled  to  auj 
disgrace  or  defeat  of  our  arms.' 

"  As  to  the  war  in  Europe,  I  have  sad  forebodings,  notwithstanding 
some  of  my  friends,  men  of  much  better  information  than  myself,  and 
especially  on  European  affsurs,  are  quite  sanguine.  Well  may  th< 
iyrant  rely  upon  his  fortune.  The  ball  that  destroyed  Moreau  did 
him  better  service  than  his  whole  train  of  artillery  besides.  I  considei 
that  a  victory  would  have  been  dearly  purchased  by  the  Allies  at  th( 
price  of  his  loss.  I  seem  already  to  feel '  the  wind  of  that  blow  whio!i 
is  to  prostrate  Europe  at  the  feet  of  the  modern  Zingis.' 

"By  this  time  you  are  quietly  fixed  in  your  town  residence,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  return  to  the  ^es  et  famum  sirepitumque  Rontte  with 
as  much  pleasure  as  you  bade  them  adieu  in  the  spring  for  your  pa- 
ternal shades.  Tou  are  not  now  procul  negotiU,  but  you  have  every 
Other  requisite  which  the  poet  deems  indispensable  to  happiness ;  and 
even  OiOt  is  always  within  your  reach.  A  ride  of  eight  miles  buries 
you  in  the  solitudes  of  Quincy,  whilst  I  have  a  weary  journey  of  more 
than  three  days  before  I  can  reach  my  desolate  habitation ;  and  when 
there,  1  am  shut  out  from  all  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
except  through  tlie  tedious  process  of  letter-writing. 

"  I  dare  hardly  trust  my  pen  on  the  subject  nearest  my  heart,  —  my 
son.  I  am  wrapt  up  in  that  boy,  and  at  gives  me  pleasure  \a  reflect 
that  he  is  near  enough  to  you  to  avail  himself  more  frequently  of  the 
goodness  of  yourself  and  Mrs.  Quincy  towards  him.  Your  kindness 
to  this  child  will  never  be  foi^otten  by  us  all.  Tour  name  and  that 
of  Mrs.  Quincy  is  never  mentioned  by  his  mother  or  his  brother  with- 
out gratitude  and  respect  for  your  generous  protection  extended  to 
Tudor.  May  he  live  to  make  you  the  only  suitable  return,  by  fulfil- 
ling your  flattering  expectations  of  his  fixture  character. 

"  Bleecker  is  indeed  all  that  you  say  of  him,  and  more.  He  did 
write  to  me,  and  a  most  welcome  letter  it  was. 

"I  had  like  to  have  forgotten  to  tell  you  that  your  University  is 
decried  in  this  quarter.  The  chai^  of  Sociniahism  we  once  dis- 
cussed together;  but  a  heavier  one  is  now  advanced  against  you, — 
at  iiiast  according  to  the  maxims  of  this  calculating  age.  Tis  said 
that  your  Principal  and  Professors  take  a  pride  in  the  extravagance 
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of  the  studenfe,  and  encouri^  it,  whilst  Yale  zealously  inculcates  the 
sublime  truths  of  '  Poor  Richard's  AlmaniU!.'  Be  this  as  it  may,  some 
of  our  Southern  youthi  have  left  a  great  deal  of  ca^h  at  Cambridge, 
and  brought  away  nothing  valuable  in  return  for  it.  We  are  so  much 
poorer  in  this  quarter  than  yon  wealthy  Bostonians,  that  we  smart 
under  an  expense  which  you  would  scarcely  feel.  Whilst  the  stu- 
dents are  treated  as  gentlemen,  everything  like  profuMon  should  be 
discountenanced  by  the  Provost  and  his  associates.  1  deemed  it  proper 
to  apprise  you  of  the  fact  that  such  reports  are  cireulated,  and  with 
some  industry.  They  have  been  the  meaiis  of  sending  some  of  our 
young  men  to  Yale  instead  of  Harvard  College. 

"  This  letter  is  already  too  long  to  admit  a  word  on  the  subject  of 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  even  if  it  were  worthy  of  a  thought,  I 
think  it  completes  the  anti-climax  of  the  last  five  years.  To  mention 
in  such  a  communication  snch  names  as  Johnson,  &c. !  Except  tliat 
it  is  liberal  of  praise  to  others,  and  somewhat  scanty  to  himself,  it 
might  have  been  written  by  Don  lago.  It  is  in  his  style.  '  The  im- 
perious obligations  of  duty  forbidding  him  to  rout  the  enemy '  in  the 
Jield,  he  proceeds  Hudibrastically  to  beat  them  in  detail  upon  paper  I 
Ubi  lapsi!  QuidfedmusI 

"  My  best  wishes  attend  you  and  all  that  are  dear  to  you.  How 
many  children  have  you  ?  Tell  me  their  ages  and  names-  I  want  to 
know  all  about  you,  for  I  am  in  truth,  with  the  most  affectionate  re- 
spect, yours, 

"John  Eandolph  of  Eoamoke." 

Whether  there  were  any  substantial  grounds  for  these  com- 
plaints of  extravagant  expenditures  at  Cambridge,  I  cannot  say. 
That  the  President  and  Professors  took  a  pride  in  them,  if  they 
existed,  was  of  course  a  weak  invention  of  the  enemies  of  the 
College.  Mr.  Eandolph,  however,  had  some  personal  reasons  for 
fe«ling  sore  on  the  subject.  Toung  Eandolph,  though  entirely 
free  from  vice  and  dissipation,  according  to  the  testimony  of  all 
the  men  of  his  time,  was  lavish  in  his  expenditures,  and,  in 
particular,  he  inherited  or  shared  his  uncle's  love  for  fine  horses. 
Mr.  Randolph  did  not  forbid  the  indulgence  of  this  taste  in 
the  young  man,  —  indeed,  he  was  piobably  rather  proud  of  the 
figure  he  made  by  it,  —  but  the  expense  was  a  source  of  serious 
inconvenience  to  him,  his  money  income  being  very  dispropor- 
tionate to  his  nominal  fortune.  This  letter  was  doubtless  writ- 
ten under  some  irritation  of  mind  from  this  cause. 
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John  Randolph  bad  a  very  great  abhorrence  of  debt,  and  a 
very  just  sense  of  its  degrading  effect  on  the  character.  On  one 
occasion  in  Congress,  he  suddenly  interrupted  himself  in  a  speech 
on  some  other  subject,  and  exclaimed :  "  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  dis- 
covered the  philosopher's  stone.  It  is  this.  Sir,  —  Pay  as  xotj 
GO !  Pay  as  tou  go  ! ! "  His  opinion  on  tliis  subject  is  thus 
expressed  in  a  letter  to  my  father,  which  has  been  destroyed  as 
containing  matters  too  private  for  the  public  eye ;  — 

"  The  muck-worm,  whose  mind  '  knows  no  other  work  than  money- 
keeping  or  money-getting,'  is  an  object  of  pity  and  contempt.  Bat  I 
hold  it  essential  to  purity,  dignity,  and  pride  of  character,  that  every 
man's  eipenses  should  bear  a  due  relation  to  his  means  and  prospects 
in  life,  and  conceive  few  habits  to  he  more  destructive  of  all  that  is 
noble  and  manly  about  us,  than  a  habitof  profusion  exceeding  beyond 
all  bounds  those  prospects." 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

1814-1815. 

Demotal  FiiOH  1'f„\eu  Street Wak  Ai-Aioib  At  Quiscy.  —  The  Hos- 

SAna.  —  Lettkhs   of   Randolph.  —  Cobtikued   Discontents.  —  Thb 
Haetfobd  CoKVENTios.  —  Peace  ot  1615.  —  RejoiCisgS  jn  Dostoii.— 

POUTtCAL   ChANQES     CONSEQUliNT    ON    THE    PEACE.  —  DbATH    OP  TUDOR 

BandoLiFH.  —  Last  Letter  of  the  Bandolth:  CoRRESPOxuEscii;. 

IN  the  year  1805  my  father  left  the  cheerful  house  in  Pearl 
Street  where  he  had  passed  so  many  happy  yeara.  On  the 
northern  frontier  of  the  estate,  facing  on  Oliver  Streef,  he  had 
built  two  houses,  into  one  of  which  he  removed  his  family. 
The  situation  was  then  a  commanding  one.  The  harbor  was  in 
full  view  in  one  direction,  and  in  the  other  the  prospect  extended 
over  the  soutbern  part  of  the  town  to  the  Brookline  hills.  The 
house  itself  was  not  as  large  or  commodious  as  the  one  she  had 
left ;  but  my  mother  readily  acquiesced  in  the  change,  the  rather 
that  she  declined  mingling  in  general  society  almost  entirely 
during  the  wintera  my  father  was  away.  She  made  herself 
amends,  however,  by  shortening  the  winters  and  lengthening  the 
summers  as  best  she  might,  and  giving  as  many  months  as  possi- 
ble to  her  beloved  country  home  at  Quincy.  Speculation  and 
improvement,  as  it  is  called,  which  had  already  begun  to  lay 
waste  the  pleasant  places  in  which  Boston  Ihen  abounded,  in  due 
time  laid  a  ruthless  hand  on  the  slope  of  that  one  of  the  three 
hills  on  which  sat  the  graceful  town  where  my  father's  estate 
lay.  The  prospect  from  the  Oliver  Street  house  was  first  of  all 
shut  out  by  brick  walls.  Afterwards  the  terraces  which  climbed 
the  hillside  were  levelled,  the  old  elms  felled,  the  blue-jays  and 
golden  robins  driven  from  their  ancient  haunts,  and  a  brick  court 
called  Quincy  Place  reigned  in  their  stead.  That  part  of  the 
town,  then  and  for  many  years  later  a  creditable  region  to  live 
in,  inhabited  by  citizens  of  eminence  and  wealth,  was  for  a  long 
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time  given  over  to  the  very  poorest  of  the  population,  and  at  the 
time  I  am  writing  it  is  iu  the  very  act  of  being  removed  aod  cast 
into  the  sea,  in  obedience  to  the  demands  of  trade.  The  house 
in  Pearl  Street  remained  standing  until  1845,  when  it  gave  place 
to  the  granite  warehouses  known  as  "  Quincy  Block,"  of  which  I 
have  already'  spokeD, 

The  happy  summers  at  Quincy,  however,  were  somewhat  dis- 
turbed, during  the  yeare  that  the  war  lasted,  by  alarms,  or  appre- 
hensioBs  of  them,  of  the  enemy.  There  was  a  current  belief 
that  the  British,  should  they  propose  making  an  altack  on 
Boston,  would  land  on  my  father's  estate  or  thereabouts,  and  so 
take  the  town  in  flank.  There  were  probably  no  good  grounds 
for  this  opinion,  aa  it  is  not  likely  that  the  British  would  attempt, 
with  any  force  they  could  command  oii  this  side  the  Atlantic, 
when  they  had  their  hands  so  full  on  the  other,  to  mai-ch  through 
a  h  k  d  with 


Ad  H  h    C  fter 

h  C  d  m  that 

Ts    h        p  L  the 

Ch     p  ak  S  —   00     d  to 

p  d      h  ope 

"  the  meteor-flag  of  England  "  could  be  seen  from  time  to  time 
flying  at  the  masthead  of  men-of-war  that  prowled  about  the 
mouth  of  the  harbor;  so  that  it  was  no  idle  fear  which  sug- 
gested the  probability  of  a  midnight  visit  from  a  party  of  foragera 
or  pillagers  to  that  solitary  shore. 

One  Sunday  there  was  an  alarm  that  the  enemy  had  landed  at 
Scituate,  a  dozen  miles  away.     Tiie  news  w 
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meefing-house  during  Divbe  service.  The  congregation  was  dis- 
missed  at  once,  and  the  village  was  all  aativ  with  excitement. 
The  bell  rang,  the  drums  beat  lo  arms,  and  the  volunteer  com- 
panies marched  to  meet  the  enemy.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say 
that  they  did  not  find  him.  The  improbability  of  a  mOitary 
force  landing  nearly  twenty  miles  from  the  intended  object  of 
attack,  and  marching  towards  it  through  a  populous  enemy's 
country,  waa  overlooked  under  the  excitement  of  sudden  danger. 
The  old  people  who  remembered  the  days  of  the  Eevolution  add- 
ed to  the  fever  in  men's  minds,  and  yet  more  in  women's  and 
children's,  by  stories  of  British  ravages  and  outrages  in  that 
old  time.  Tills  panic,  however,  soon  passed  away,  though  the 
feeling  of  possible  danger  was  always  present,  and  a  state  of 
preparation  kept  up.  I  suppose  it  was  on  the  Sunday  foOowiug 
this  false  alarm,  that  the  militia  companies,  in  uniform,  attended 
service  to  return  thanks  for  their  escape  from  the  asaaulta 
of  their  enemies ;  though  it  may  have  been  after  some  more  real 
and  nearer  danger.  But  the  circumstance  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  my  young  mind  by  the  delightful  variety  it  gave  to  tho 
usual  monotony  of  Sunday. 

My.  father,  loo,  opposed  as  he  was  to  the  war,  yielded  to  no  one 
in  determination  to  defend  the  soil  of  Massachusetts  should  it  be 
invaded  by  an  enemy.  He  assisted  in  the  formation  of  a  fine 
troop  of  volunteer  cavalry,  called  the  Boston  Hussars,  consisting 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  of  Federal  gentlemen,  of  which  he  waa 
elected  captain.  They  wore  a  splendid  uniform,  made  after  the 
pattern  of  one  of  the  French  regiments  of  the  Imperial  Guard, 
their  dislike  to  Bonaparte  and  all  his  works  not  including  his 
taste  as  to  military  costume ;  and,  being  well  mounted,  they 
formed  the  finest  troop  ever  seen  in  New  England  before  or 
since.  Captain  Quincy  was  afterwards  promoted  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  sc[uadron  of  horse,  consisting  of  the  Hussars  and  the 
Dragoons,  with  the  rank  of  Major.  He  used  to  be  concerned 
lest  the  enemy  might  land  between  Quincy  and  Boston,  and  thus 
cut  him  off  from  his  command !  Happily  no  such  calamity  oc- 
curred, and  all  his  cjimpaigns  were  confined  to  Boston  Common 
and  to  an  occasional  escort  of  honor.     On  one  occasion,  when  he 
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was  fo  perfovm  tliis  service  for  Governor  Gerry,  one  of  the 
Democi'atic  newspapers  announced  that  "  Captain  Qnincy  is 
going  with  his  Hussars  to  hriog  Governor  Gerry  to  town,  peace- 
ably if  he  oan,for<iiUy  if  he  must!"  The  older  iuhahitants  of 
Boston  yet  speak  of  him  mounted  on  his  fine  charger,  Bayard,  a 
heautiful  animal,  white  as  snow,  hia  great  personal  advantages  of 
face  and  figure  set  off  by  his  superb  uniform,  as  the  finest  sight 
of  man  and  horse  they  remember  to  have  seen.  When  all  pros- 
pect of  actual  service  was  ended  by  the  Peace  of  1815,  the  Hus- 
sai-s  were  disbanded,  the  expense  of  keeping  up  the  company 
being  very  great,  and  Major  Quincy's  military  career  came  to  an 
end.  His  horse  Bayard  was  sold,  and  subsequently  arrived  at 
promotion  which  is  worth  the  felhng.  One  day  my  father  came 
home  in  high  good-humor,  and  asked  my  mother  what  she  sup- 
posed had  become  of  Bayard.  "I  have  not  an  idea  on  the 
subject,"  said  she.  "  Guess ! "  said  he.  "  I  can't  guess,"  said 
she;  "perhaps  the  king  of  Hayti  has  got  him,"  —  that  potentate 
being  at  the  time  much  "  bruited  in  men's  minds."  "  But  you 
have  heard  !  "  said  he.  "  Never  a  word."  "  Well,  you  have 
guessed  right.  He  now  belongs  to  the  king  of  Hayti."  The 
purchaser  exported  the  horse  to  Cape  Hajtien  on  speculation, 
where  he  was  bought  for  the  black  King  Christophe,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  the  favorite  charger  of  his  sable  Majesty. 

I  will  insert  in  this  place  the  letters  my  father  received  from 
Mr.  Eandoiph  during  the  year  1814. 

Mb.  Randolph  to  Me.  Qurscr. 

"  RiOflUOSD,  Jan.  7,  1814,  Ytidsr- 
"  Dbae  Sie  :  —  On  the  subject  of  the  war,  I  believe  there  ia  not  a 
man  in  the  Uaited  States  who  agrees  more  entirely  with  you  than  my- 
self. As  the  mathematicians  say,  our  opinions  coincide.  The  late 
news  from  Leipsic  has  put  the  despondent  Federalisfe  here  on  the 
house-top ;  and  in  another  week  (perhaps)  they  will  he  in  the  cellar 
again.  For  my  part  1  every  day  see  less  and  less  cause  to  hope  for  a 
res1«ration  of  the  hk'sm^  we  onc-e  eninjed;  and  this  opinion  is 
founded  at  least  as  much  niKin  the  character  of  the  party  in  opposi- 
tion as  upon  that  of  those  who  administer,  md  their  adherents  who 
support  or  su^cr,  the  suitinment      The  dictatorship  (_as  hy  law  eUah 
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IMed)  hag  not  created  half  the  sensation  here  as  did  the  fall  of  sugar 
from  thirty-five  to  twenty  dollars  per  hundred- weight ;  or  tbo  rumor 
that  Mr.  King  waa  nominated  Minister  to  the  Court  of  London.  All 
heads  here  are  agog  for  peace,  and  if  Messrs.  M,  and  M.  give  it  lo  us, 
we  shall  'ask  no  queslions'  on  the  subject  of  the  treasure,  blood,  and 
Tionor  lost  in  this  unnatural  and  hellish  contest 

"  My  dear  sir,  irith  all  our  sins  it  must  he  allowed  that  we  super- 
ahound  in  the  first  of  Christian  and  of  moral  virtues,  —  charity. 
We  are  so  full  of  the  ass's  milk  of  human  kindness,  that  we  shall 
soon  learn  to  speak  of  Judas  Iscariot  as  an  unfoHuitale  man.  Such  is 
the  language  which  our  candor  prompts  us  ta  apply  to  Bidwell,  Wil- 
kinson, etc.,  eto. ;  and  Federahste,  ay,  good  Federalists  too,  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  of  our  preeious  rulers  that  Mr.  M.  is  now  seriously  dis- 
posed for  peace  with  Englaaid  I  Yet,  if  perforce  they  are  driTCn  to  a 
cessation  of  active  operations,  they  will  have  an  armed  (nice,  —  a 
peace  of  restrictive  measures, —  'apea<;elike  a  war.' 

"  The  Continental  System  is  to  supply  the  place  of  amis,  as  passion, 
according  to  the  crown  lawyers,  sometimes  does  in  case  of  ti-eason. 
But  I  must  have  done.  Present  my  best  -wishes  to  Mrs.  Quincy,  and 
be  assured  that  you  will  do  me  great  injustice  should  you  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  the  regard  and  esteem  with  which  I  am,  dear  sir,  yours, 
"John  Eandoifh  of  Eoakokb." 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 

"  RiOBMomi,  Jan.  29, 1814. 
"  Deae  Sir  :  —  I  should  have  acknowledged  your  letter  of  the  15th 
several  days  ago,  but  1  received  at  the  same  time  the  communication 
which  you  had  taught  me  to  expect  from  Mr.  LowelL  This  had  been 
so  long  on  the  way  (having  been  addressed  to  Koanoke)  that  I  found 
it  necessary  to  write  a  hasty  reply,  lest  I  should  incur  the  imputation 
of  insensibility  \o  Mr.  Lowell's  very  polite  and  obliging  attention.    1 

therefore  resolved  to  write  '  to-morrow.'     You  know  tlie  rest 

After  my  last  to  you  was  despatched,  I  was  not  without  apprehension 
that  I  had  been  too  hasty  in  that  '  reproof'  to  which  you  so  pohtely 
submit.  The  fact  is,  that  you  touched  upon  my  leading  infirmity,  — 
my  fond  attachment  to  my  nephew.  This  leads  me  sometimes  to  sus- 
pect that  I  play  the  fool  on  this  subject,  and  seriously  to  fear  that  the 
praise  which  has  been  showered  on  th«  lad  may  be  of  lasting  disservice 
to  Hm  through  life.  I  have  seen  the  efi'ects  of  puffing  on  some  young 
men  who  otherwise  would  have  been  respectable,  but  who  were 
thereby  converted  info  the  most  disgusting  coxcombs  imaginable.     I 
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had  ratlier  see  Tudor  a  dull  man  without  pretensions,  tlian  one  of 
these  over-educated  and  oTer-travelled  youtlia,  —  such  as  the  apostle 
of  Democracy  in  Philadelpliia,  for  instance,  whose  skin  a  member  from 
New  Jersey  lately  stripped  over  hia  head.  It  was  a  cruel  punishment 
for  being  an  ass.     But  I  Tvill  not  insult  my  son  with  the  comparison. 

"  I  have  seen  Mr.  Otis's  motion,  and  I  assure  you  that  no  occurrence 
Eince  the  war  has  made  so  deep  an  impresaon  upon  me.  It  has  had 
the  like  effect  upon  all  seriously  thinking  people  with  whom  I  have 
conversed.  Wliat  a  game  of  round-about  hia  been  played  since  I  was 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  politics !  I  recollect  the  time  when  with 
Mr.  Ofia  Slale  rights  were  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  proud 
prerogative  of  the  Federal  government.  Then  Vir^nia  was  building 
an  armory  to  enable  her  to  resist  Federal  vanrpatioii.  You  will  not 
infer  that  I  attach  the  least  blame  to  Mi-.  Otis ;  far  from  it.  I  rejoice, 
on  the  contrary,  to  see  liim  enhsted  on  the  side  of  the  Hbei'lJ/  of  t?ie 
subject  and  Ihe  rights  of  the  States.  Pray  give  me  some  hght  on  the 
subject  of  your  proceedings.  It  was  always  my  opinion  that  Union 
■was  the  meann  of  securing  the  safety,  Uberty,  and  welfare  of  the  con- 
federacy, and  not  in  itself  an  end  to  which  these  should  be  sacrificed. 
But  the  question  of  resistance  to  any  established  government  la  always 
a  question  of  expediency;  and  the  resort  ought  never  to  be  had  to 
this  last  appeal,  except  in  cases  where  there  is  reasonable  prospect  of 
Bucceaa,  and  where  the  grievance  does  not  admit  of  palliative  or  tem- 
porizing remedies.  The  one  is  a  case  to  be  decided  by  argument, 
the  other  by  feeling.  Verily,  Mr.  M.'s  little  finger  is  thicker  than  the 
loins  of  Lord  North. 

"  I  wish  you  would  oocasionaJly  enclose  me  the  Weekly  Messenger, 
when  it  contains  such  pieces,  for  instance,  as  '  The  Feasts  of  the  Poets.' 
With  besi  wishes  to  Mrs.  Q.  and  your  children,  I  am,  dear  sir,  most 
sincerely  yoms, 

"John  Eandoi.ph  op  Eoasokb." 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 

"KicnuoND,reb,  8, 1814. 

"Dear  Sir: — Certain  reports  here,  to  which  you  cannot  be  a 
stranger,  have  caused  much  speculation  and  some  uneasiness  here. 
Pray  give  me  a  little  light  respecting  the  serious  intentions  of  the  Op- 
position in  Massachusetts.  Kash  counsels  are  not  always,  if  ever,  wise. 
I  trust  we  shall  hold  together,  and  lire  to  reap  the  fruits  of  the  late 
glorious  events  in  Europe,  on  which  I  cordially  congratuiate  you. 

"  I  would  like  ray  nephew  to  see  my  reply  to  Mr.  LowcU's  letter  on 
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the  subject  of  the  University.     Excuse  tliis  scrawl.     I  am,  dear  sir, 
Bincerelj  and  most  faitLfully  yoiira, 

"  Jons  Kasdolph  op  Roanoke." 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 

"  RlCBMOBD,  Msrch  I,  lau. 

"  Many  thanks  to  you,  my  dear  sir,  for  your  jnfonnalaon.  It  is 
highly  interesting.  I  shall  make  no  comment  upon  it,  except  to  ex- 
press a  hope  that  Opposition  with  you  will  furnish  ils  enemies  with  no 
handle  against  them.  They  will  be  delighted  with  some  tub  for  the 
popular  whaJe  agwnst  the  next  election.  I  am  informed  that  gov- 
ernment have  no  other  hope  of  pecuniary  supply  except  from  Bos- 
ton; and  that  tliey  confidently  lely  upon  twenty  pec  cent  discount 
countervailing  the  patriotism  of  your  moneyed  men. 

"  I  have  Just  learned  that  CarUsle  College  is  broken  np  by  a  con- 
scription of  Messrs.  Binns,  Duaue,  and  Snyder.  I  believe  this  i?  the 
fri-umvirate  by  which  Pennsylvania  is  governed.  What  intelligence 
for  a  parent,  who  fondly  believes  that  his  son  is  prosecuting  his  studies 
under  some  reverend  divine,  to  hear  that  he  is  on  the  frontiers  of 
Canada,  a  common  soldier,  '  a  mere  machine  of  murder,'  destitute 
perhaps  of  the  necessaries  of  hfe.  Thank  Heaven  my  son  k  under 
the  protection  of  Governor  Strong  and  the  Legislature  of  Old  Massa- 
chusells  Bay.*  Why  did  you  leave  out  that  word  Bay  in  your  style 
andtitle?    Ilikeit.    It  was  therein  1775 

"  Tobacco  has  sold  here  aa  high  as  S  13.10  per  hundred-weight. 
This  gives  some  relief  to  the  planter;  but  on  the  whole  we  are  vexed 
and  oppressed  in  every  shape  that  the  two  governments  can  devise. 
"  I  am,  dear  sir,  with  great  esteem  and  regard,  j'Ours, 

"John  Rahdolph  of  Roanoke." 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 

•'  KioaMom,  March  22, 181*. 
"Deak  Sm:  —  Let  me  return  you  my  sincere  and  hearty  thanks 
for  yonr  letter  (of  the  13th).  It  has  afforded  me  great  pleastire,  as 
well  on  private  as  public  account,  —  to  use  the  fashion  of  speaking  in 
this  calculating  age.  Tou  have  judged  rightly,  in  my  poor  opinion. 
Like  yon,  I  feel  a  veneration  for  the  place  of  my  residence,  because  it 
never  belonged  to  any  but  the  abori^nal  proprietors  and  my  ancestors, 
from  whom  it  has  descended  to  me  in  the  direct  line.    The  curse  of 

*  Mr.  Kandolph.  always  dh^oted  his  letters  to  my  father,  "Boston,  Msssa- 
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slaveiy,  liowever,  — an  evil  lailj  angniijing  great  is  it  ilieidj  la  — 
embitters  many  a  moment  of  the  \  rginian  lindhjllBi  who  is  not 
duller  thaa  tlie  clod  beneath  his  fcef 

"  I  made  a  little  exouraion  list  week  to  the  aeit  of  mi  iiii"eitors 
in  the  materaal  line,  at  the  confluence  of  Jimes  in  1  Appom«tox 
Eiyere.  The  sight  of  the  noble  sheet  of  witPr  in  iiont  of  the  house 
seemed  to  venve  me.  I  waa  tossed  in  a  boat  for  three  miles,  and 
sprlntled  ivith  the  spray  .that  broke  over  her, 

"  The  scenes  of  my  early  youth  wei-e  renewed.  I  do  not  wonder  at 
the  attachment  of  you  New  England  men  for  your  rocky  shores  and 
inlets  and  creeks, — that  yon  cleave  to  them  heedless  of  tl\e  siren  song 
that  calls  you  to  the  Western  wildemess.  The  sight  of  tlie  broad  hay 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers  gave  a  new 'impulse  to  my 
being;  but  -when  the  boat  struck  the  beach,  all  was  sad  and  desolate. 
The  fii-es  of  ancient  hospitality  were  long  since  extinguished,  and  the 
hearthstone  cold.  Here  was  my  mother  given  in  marriage,  and  here 
Wflslborn,  — once  the  seat  of  plenty  and  eheerfhlnesB,  associated  with 
my  earliest  and  tenderest  recoHeotions,  now  mute  and  deserted.  One 
old  gray-headed  domestic  seemed  to  render  the  solitude  more  sensible. 

"  The  tombstone  of  the  first  Boiling  who  came  to  this  country,  about 
the  period  of  the  Restoration  (1660),  and  who  died  (after  marrying  a 
granddaughter  of  Pocahontas)  in  1709',  is  yet  in  very  tolerable  pres- 
ervation ;  the  stone  is  cracked,  but  the  armorial  bearings  and  epitaph 
quite  fresh.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  melancholy  than  the 
aspect  of  the  whole  coimtry  on  tide-water,  —  dismantled  country-seals, 
ruinous  churches,  fields  forsaken  and  grown  up  with  mournful  ever- 
greens, —  cedar  and  pine.     But  I  am  prosing. 

"  I  said  you  had  chosen  wisely,  —  I  mean  for  yourself  and  your 
children.  But  in  your  country  the  state  of  society  is  not  elianged, 
the  whole  fabric  uprooted,  as  with  xa.  Here  the  rich  vulgar  are 
everybody  and  everything.  Ton  can  almost  smell  the  '  rum  and 
cheese,  and  loaf,  lump,  and  muscovado  sugar,'  out  of  which  their 
mushroom  fortunes  have  sprung,  —  much  more  offensive  to  my  nostrils 
than  '  muck  or  merinos.'  These  fellows  will '  never  get  rid  of  Black- 
friars';  and  they  make  np  in  ostentation  for  their  other  deficiencies, 
of  which  they  are  always  conscious,  and  sometimes  ashamed. 

"  I  am  under  great  uneasiness  for  Tudor.  There  is  no  field  for  him 
in  1m  native  country.  Would  you  have  liim  return  here,  attend  a  court 
every  week,  ride  more  miles  than  a  po3t>-boy,  sleep  two,  perhaps  tAree, 
in  a  bed,  and  barely  make  a  support  for  himself  and  his  horse?  Such 
is  the  life  of  our  country  lawyers,  who  eke  out  their  scanty  gains  by 
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some  paltry  speeulatioa  at  the  sheriff's  sales.  Hare  a  jouno-  man  ia 
Bhut  out  from  tlie  bar,  and,  indeed,  t^e  pi-aotiee  even  to  Wkkham 
and  his  assooiatea  is  far  from  being  easy  or  lucrative.  Tiie  afternoon, 
and  the  Sabbath  are  often  broken  in  upon  by  the  importunate  client. 
Sew  York,  I  suppose,  affords  the  best  field  for  a  young  man  who 
will  not  lay  aside  civilization,  and  herd  with  the  Grundya  and  Clays. 
Country  life  with  us  has  few  chaims.  One  must  give  up  society,  and 
in  a  degree  literature  also,'  For  afl>er  you  have  i-ead  your  old  books 
(if  you  have  tliem  to  read)  you  can  get  no  new  ones. 

"  I  have  renewed  my  acquaintance  (it  was  a  sEght  one)  with  Horace 
this  winter.  Much  aa  I  admire  him,  I  am  yet  better  pleased  with  some 
of  his  imitatora  (not '  a  sarrlle  herd'),  among  whom  I  reckon  Warren 
Hastings,  Popd,  and  the  Horatii  of  Kccadaiy.  But  I  am  so  little  of  a 
pedagogue,  — I  ought  to  say  a  soWar,  — that  I  prefer  Lord  Byron  to 
all  the  poets  from  Virgil  to  Bavins.  I  have  just  finished  his  '  Bride  (rf 
Abydos,' which  some  wiseacre  ofa  printer  advertised  as  the'  Bridge  oS 
Abydos,'  and  led  me  to  inquire  of  Tudor  after  it  under  that  title,  —  a 
whimsical  mistake ;  the  '  Turkish  Tale '  appended  to  the  title  forbade 
all  thought  of  the  bridge  of  Xerxea,  or  of  Leander's  suhslifuie.  Lord 
Byron  is  a  man  of  great  powers,  but  they  are  not  under  his  own  con- 
trol: they  govern  him.  The  dedication  to  Lord  Holland  bi-ought 
to  my  mind  moat  forcibly  some  passE^es  in  the  '  Enghsh  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers.'  His  Lordsliip  (Holland)  must  have  much  of  the 
spirit  of  for^veness.     I  doubt  Jier  Ladyship. 

"  What  may  be  done  in  Europe  1  know  not,  but  the  '  Southern 
States '  can  take  no  share  in  the  loan.  Our  banks  were  never  so 
much  pressed,  and  another  year  like  the  last  will  produce  the  most 
distressing  embarrassments  to  them.  Some  of  our  people,  particularly 
in  my  quarter  of  the  country,  are  rich;  but  they  were  burnt  a  little 
with  the  first  loan,  and  prefer  to  ^ve  one  hundretl  and  twelve  for  our 
new  bank  stock,  after  all  tlie  exactions  of  our  Legislature,  made  more 
in  the  apnrit  of  a  Turkish  Pacha  than  a  free  government. 

"I  see  that  Mr.  Amhi  Dexter  *  has  not  been  adroit  enough  to  take  ia 
you  Yankees.  The  Cliief  Justice  returned  a  few  days  since  from  Wash- 
ington. He  brings,  however,  nothing,  except  that  Beau  Dawson  is  on 
bis  last  lega,—  all  the  powers  of  nature,  the  vk  vitte,  gone.  Another  of 
the  wai^makers  is  about  to  follow  old  SmiUe  to  hb  dread  account. 
"Adieu,  dear  sir.     My  best  wishes  and  regards  attend  you  and 

»  The  celebrated  Sanraal  Dexter,  who  had  Eaparated  himself  from  the  Fed- 
eralists during  the  war  of  IS12,  and  thus  inomrad  the  Bospioion  and  oenanre 
of  the  oppoiiejits  of  tlic  measure. 
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yours.  If  I  were  'my  own  man,'  as  JeiTy  Sneafc  says,  I  might  per- 
haps siii-prisH  you  in  your  i-ural  shades  of  Quiney ;  but  if  the  war  has 
affected  t/nur  income,  what  must  it  have  done  with  mine,  whose  estate 
(never  under  good  management)  depended  for  its  revenue  on  open 
and  direct  export  abroad,  and  chiefly  to  England? 

"  I  am,  with  the  most  sincere  respect  and  regard,  dear  sir,  yours, 

"  JOHS   EamDOLPH    of    E.0AKOKB, 

"  At  Washington  they  (you  know  who  llei/  are)  are  very  sanguine 
respecting  Pluiiier's  election.*  But  if  am  to  believe  the  papers,  which 
I  find  some  difficulty  iu  doing  on  such  subjects,  Mr.  Gilman  is  re- 
chosen.  I  wish  you  would  teli  me  what  are  the  prospects  of  Ur.  Dex- 
ter and  his  new  frienils  in  Massachusetts. 

"  Your  qtiotation  from  Horace  reminds  me  of  ajeu  d'espril  of  our 
barrister  Wirt  on  Mr.  Wlckham's  offering  to  their  brother  Hay  either 
horn  of  a  dilumma. 

'  Wicbham  one  day  tossed  Hay  in  court 
On  a  dUemma's  horn  in  sport ; 
Jock.t  rich  in  wit  and  Latin  loo. 
Cries,  "  Fcnnm  habet  in  comu." ' " 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 

"  ROJSOKR,  Titainia,  July  1, 1814,  , 
"  Dear  Sik  ;  —  It  would  require  an  essay  to  answer  your  inquiries ; 
however,  I  will  try  what  can  be  done  within  the  compass  of  a  letter. 
Before  tlic  Euvolution  the  lower  country  of  Virginia,  pierced  for  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  from  the  seaboard  by  numerous  bold  and  navi- 
gable rivers,  was  inhabited  by  a  race  of  planter,  of  English  descent, 
who  dwdt  on  their  principal  estates  on  the  borders  of  those  noble 
streams.  Xbe  proprietors  were  generally  well  educated, — some  of 
them  at  the  best  schools  of  the  mother  country,  the  rest  at  WilUaiu 
and  Mary,  tiien  a  seminary  of  learning,  under  able  classical  masters 
Their  habitjitions  and  establishmenfa,  for  the  most  part  spacious  and 
costly,  in  some  instances  displayed  tjiste  and  elegance.  They  were 
the  seats  of  hospitality.  The  possessors  were  gentlemen,  —  better- 
bred  men  were  not  to  be  found  in  the,  British  dominions.  As  yet 
party  spirit  was  not.  This  fruitful  souree  of  mischief  had  not  then 
poisoned  society.     Every  door  was  open  to  those  who  maintained  the 

•  As  Governor  tif  New  Hampshire.  William  Plumer,  a  seceding  Federalist, 
was  defenlod  by  .lohn  Taylor  Gilman.  He  had  baen  elected  in  IBla,  and  wa« 
again  in  If  10. 

t  Old  Joba  Warden,  a  Scotcli  scboolniaater. 
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appearance  of  gontloiuen.  Eaoli  planter  miglit  bo  said,  almost  iviUi 
out  exaggeration,  to  ha^e  a  harbor  at  his  door.  Here  he  shipped  hia 
er<^  (tobacco),  mostly  on  his  own  account,  to  London,  Bristol,  or  Glas- 
gow, and  from  those  porta  received  every  article  of  luxury  or  neces- 
wty  (not  raised  by  himself)  wUch  liis  household  and  even  his  distant 
quarters  required.  For  these  a  regular  order  was  made  out  twice  a 
year.  Tou  may  guess  at  Hie  state  of  things  when  a  bill  of  exchange 
on  Loudou  for  half  a  crown  was  sometimes  drawn  to  pay  for  a  dinner 
at  (lie  ordmari/.  Did  a  lady  want  a  jewel  uew-sot,  or  a  gentleman  his 
watch  cleaned,  the  trintet  was  scut  home.  Even  now  tl>e  old  folks 
talk  of  '  going  home  to  England 

"  Free  living,  tlie  war  docking  enta  Is  (bj  one  sweeping  act  of  As- 
sembly), but  chiefly  the  ef  \tate  of  di'itnbutioni  undeimined  these  old 
eatabljshmenta.  Bid  agriculture  too  contiibut«d  its  share.  The  soil 
of  the  country  in  question  eveept  on  the  margin  ot  the  rivers,  where 
it  V)as  excellent,  is  (ongmnlly)  a  hght  geneious  loam  upon  a  sand; 
once  exhausted,  it  is  Jead  Eice  neier  constituted  an  object  of  cul- 
ture ivith  us.  The  tide  swamps —  a  mine  of  wealth  m  South  Carolina 
—  here  produce  only  mi  isma  Tou  wUl  fand  SDme  good  thoughts  on 
this  head,  and  on  fho  decay  ot  our  Tgntultiu^  geneiiU)  in  oui-  fiicnd 
J.  T.'s  [Jolm  Taylor  of  Coioh  le]  whimsieil  but  sensible  work  '  Ai-a- 

"Uiilike  you,  wo  hid  i  ckirch  to  pull  down  -md  its  destruction 
contributed  to  sitell  the  general  n  n  The  temples  of  the  living  God 
were  abandoned,  the  glebe  &old  the  Uniiersitj  pilhged.  The  old 
ma,nsion3,  where  they  have  been  spaied  by  fire  {the  consequence  of 
the  poverty  and  carelessness  of  their  present  temnta)  are  fast  falling 
to  decay  ;  the  famihes,  with  i  few  exceptions  dispersed  from  St. 
Mary's  to  St.  Louis  such  is  lemainhere  sank  into  obscurity.  They 
■whose  fathers  rode  in  coai-hes  an  1  drank  the  eho  cest  n  ines  now  ride 
on  saddle-bags,  and  drink  grog  wl  en  thei  cin  get  it  What  enter- 
prise or  capital  there  TV  as  in  the  count  y  retired  westward ;  and  in 
casting  your  eyes  over  the  map  of  Virgin  a  j  on  mu'it  look  between 
(he  North  Mountain  and  a  line  drawn  through  Petersbui^,  Eichmond, 
and  Alexandria  for  the  population  and  wealth  of  the  State.  The 
western  district  is  almost  a  wilderness.  The  eastern  tract,  from  the 
lulls  of  the  great  rivers  to  the  shore  of  the  Chesapeake,  — the  region 
above  all  others  in  United  America  the  best  adapted  for  commerce,  — 
becomes  yearly  more  desei-ted.  Deer  and  wild  turkeys  are  nowhere 
Eo  plentifiil  in  Kentucky  as  near  Williamsburg.  I  say  '  the  shore  of 
the  Ciicaapeake,'  because  our  Eastern  Shorn  [the  two  counties  tiiat  lis 
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beyond  that  bay]  must  be  excluded  from  this  deaeription.  'ITierc  the 
old  Virginian  character  is  jet  (I  ara  told)  to  be  found  in  its  greatnst 
purity,  although  before  the  Eevolntion  it  was  a  poor,  despised  re- 
gion. Here  are  the  descendants  of  those  men  who  gave  an  asylum  to 
Sir  W.  Berkeley  during  Bacon's  rebellion.  The  land,  although  thin, 
bears  a  good  price,  and  is  inhabited  by  a  hospitable,  unmixed  people. 
On  Ihis,  the  western  shore,  land  within  two  hours'  sail  of  Norfolk  may 
be  bought  for  one  half  the  money  which  the  same  quality  would  com- 
mand one  hundi-ed  and  fifty  miles  from  tide-water.  The  present  just, 
necessary,  and  glorious  war  haa  not,  as  you  may  suppose,  served  to  en- 
hance its  price.  Perhaps,  after  all,  you  may  say  that  I  reassert  a  fact 
when  asked  for  the  cause.  The  country  is  certainly  unhealthy,  —  more 
BO  than  formerly ;  but  this  is  only  one  of  the  causes  of  its  depopula- 
tion. Bears  and  panthe  h  w'th'  f  w  y  re  m  1  tl  '  pp 
ance  in  the  neighbo  hdfthD  dDmalS        p 

"  You  are  once  w  )  j         th         1     m  b  I  b      pi.m 

of  Quincy.     When  j  t  th       I    I  ( f  th 

dignity  of  a  merino  wllbk        hanptit)        d        k       y 
lambs  before  yeaning   j  t  lit  iy  to  b        t        pt  d  b) 

unpleasant  TransatI     t  lit  Dj       knwthtj        h 

written  a  letter  of  th       pa^es  wth    t       )!1  bl         th       bj    t    f 
'  Foreign  Eelationa    i     This  be  p    ks  th    qm  t     "   '      ' 


You  and  I,  whom  th 


they  have  detected  in  carrying  on  a  treasonable  corresponden 
be  writing  about '  old  times '  that '  are  changed,' — '  old  manners  gone,' 
—  tobacco  and  wool  I  ....  The  smaller  critics  would  perhaps  remind 
me  that  Horace's  flock  were  of  the  hairy,  or  no-wool  breed,  and  that 
they  must  have  been  goits  But  that  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  con- 
sequence. D  d  not  Mr  Jeffe  -son  mport  sheep  without  wool  (sent 
him,  I  pres  me  by  son  e  brother  sq  a  i(  of  the  Academy  of  Lagado), 
and  does  Capta  n  Lemuel  Gull  \er  give  oa  any  reason  to  doubt  that  in 
point  of  ant  quity  that  ill  tnous  people  flourished  long  befbre  the  age 
of  Augustas?  Th  9  val  able  breed  of  sheep,  althoagh  destitute  of 
wool,  had  a  double  allowance  of  horns,  —  there  being  four  to  each  head, 
two  of  them  projecting  like  the  fabled  unicorn's.  With  these  the  ram 
actually  tore  out  the  entrwis  of  a  poor  child  in  Washington,  and  killed 
it.  (See  Malthus  on  Population.)  There  is  an  apparent  levity  in 
this  letter  which  is  foreign  to  my  real  temper,  at  this  moment  espe- 
cially. I  do  but  mock  myself  '  It  may  deceive  all  hearts  save  that 
within.'  If  you  see  Tudor,  tell  him  his  brother  is  better,  much  better. 
"  I  am,  dear  sir,  with  great  regard  and  truth,  yours, 

"JOHK  EAKDOJ-rjI  OF  EOANOKE. 
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"We  are  to  tave  peace  forthwith.  The  hostages  are  wiiMrawn. 
The  paeifioatdon  of  Europe  settles  the  question  of  impressment.  'It 
has  vanished  into  thin  au".' 

"July  4, 1311. 

"  P.  S.  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  been  ruined  tiy  au  inunda- 
Ijon  of  the  river  on  whose  banlts  my  lands  Jie.  It  rises  beyond  the 
Blue  Kidge,  indeed  in  the  Alleghany  Mountains;  passes  throagh  the 
counties  of  Montgomery  and  Botetourt  under  its  right  name;  issues 
from  the  mountains  incog,  under  the  appellation  of  Staunton ;  here  re- 
ceives the  Little  Eoanoke ;  and  on  Its  junction  with  the  Dan,  about 
twenty  miles  below,  resumes  its  true  name,  which  it  retains  during  tho 
remainder  of  its  course  to  the  Sound. 

"  There  have  been  heavy  rains  in  the  mountains,  for  we  have  not 
had  more  than  enough.  For  twenty  years  there  has  not  occurred 
such  a  calamity  to  the  low  grounds  of  this  river.  I  have  lost  upwai-ds 
of  three  hundred  and  fifty  tliousand  tobacco  Mh,  and  a  great  deal 
of  Indian  com,  wheat,  and  oats." 

The  years  of  the  war  paised  slowly  and  heavily  ovur  New 
England.  Gloom  and  discontent  pervaded  all  classes  of  people, 
always  excepting  the  office-holderi  and  coQtractors.  As  an  abso- 
lute slop  was  put  to  commercia]  pursuits,  then  the  chief  occupa- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  the  seaboard  ton'ns,  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts  necessarily  Kuffered  fi-om  the  paralysis  of  the  great 
industi-j  on  which  they  mainly  depended  for  profitable  employ- 
ment. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  very  wide-spread  disaffec- 
tion towards  the  general  government  prevailed  among  the  most 
substantial  and  virtuous  of  the  citizens  of  the  Mew  England 
States.  They  regarded  the  pretexts  on  which  the  war  had  been 
declared  with  contemptuous  incredulity,  belieiing  them  to  be  but 
the  thin  di'iguise  of  its  real  object.  That  object  they  believed 
to  be  the  gratification  of  the  malignant  hatred  the  slave-holding 
States  bore  toward=i  commtinities  of  free  and  intelligent  labor,  by 
the  deslruplion  of  their  wealth  and  prosperity.  To  this  end  the 
majority  of  (lie  people  of  Mew  England  believed  that  the  Con- 
stitution had  been  violated  and  perverted  from  its  original  pur- 
pose. Undoubtedly  (here  were  many  among  them  who  deemed 
that  they  "ere  thus  released  from  the  moral  and  legal  obligations 
imposi-J  upon  them  by  the  sanction  they  had  given  to  the  national 
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compact,  and  that  it  was  their  right,  and  might  become  their 
duty,  to  consider  how  much  longer  they  should  suffer  themselves 
to  he  oppressed  and  ruined  by  a  government  which  had  forfeited 
its  lawful  claim  to  their  obedience.  It  is  no  part  of  my  business 
to  cenbure  or  defend  these  opinions,  but  only  to  record  the  fact 
of  their  existence  and  of  their  extensive  influence  over  men's 
minds.  But  these  extreme  opinions  and  violent  passions,  suggest- 
ed and  exasperated  by  positive  suffering  and  actual  distress,  were 
not  shared  by  the  leading  men  of  the  Federal  party,  as  a  general 
thing,  notwithstanding  the  railing  accusations  which  have  been 
brought  against  them.  Their  policy  was  to  restraia  the  pop- 
ular feeling  of  indignation  against  the  national  government,  and 
to  keep  it  within  bounds,  in  the  hope  that  time  would  bring  a 
peaceful  i-emedy  of  grievances  and  wrongs.  But  they  knew  tbat 
the  public  voice  which  demanded  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  New 
England  Slates  pome  concerted  and  effectual  action  for  the  vin- 
dication of  those  wrongs  and  the  redress  of  those  grievances, 
was  as  earnest  as  it  was  emphatic,  and  tliat  there  ivas  danger  of 
open  resistance  if  it  ivere  not  listened  to ;  and  hence  came  the 
famous  Hitrtford  Convention. 

It  has  been  the  ill-foi'tune  of  that  much  abased  assembly  to  be 
accused  of  designing  an  organized  resiotance  to  the  general  gov- 
ernment, and  a  separation  of  the  New  England  States  from  the 
Union,  when  in  fact  its  purpose  was  to  delay,  at  any  rate,  and  if 
possible  to  defeat,  such  a  catastrophe.  Nothing  could  be  moi'e 
gratuitous  thaa  the  obloquy,  under  which  the  eminent  and  ex- 
cellent men  who  went  up  to  Hartford  on  that  eiTand  lived  and 
died,  of  having  planned  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  Their 
purpose  was  to  prevent  its  being  dissolved,  if  they  could.  And 
for  this  reason  the  Legislatures,  when  they  came  to  elect  dele- 
gates to  the  Convention,  were  very  careful  to  choose  men  of 
known  moderation  of  views  and  tried  diacretion  of  conduct.  It 
was  for  this  reason,  my  father  believed  and  said,  that  he  was 
passed  by  on  that  occasion.  The  prudent  Federalists,  when 
called  upon  to  face  this  emergency,  were  afraid  of  hia  impetuous 
temperament  and  fiery  earnestness.  They  dreaded  lest  he  might 
express  too  well  the  siiii-it  of  those  whose  urgency  extorted  the 
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Convention.  One  useful  piece  of  service,  however,  he  rendered 
to  the  Convention,  hj  making  an  accurate  analysis  of  the  effect 
which  the  slave  ratio  of  representation  had  had  upon  the  Presiden- 
tial elections  and  upon  all  the  most  important  doings  of  Congresa 
since  the  close  of  Washington's  Administration.  This  is  contained 
in  a  long  letter  to  Mr.  George  Cabot,  afterwards  the  President 
of  the  Convention,  dated  December  9,  1814,  written  just  before 
it  met,  at  the  request  of  that  eminent  gentleman.  It  Undoubtedly 
helped  to  guide  the  action  of  the  Convention  in  regard  to  that 
important  matter.  He  always  spoke  of  the  Hartford  Convention 
as  a  tub  lo  the  whale,  as  a  dilatory  measure  to  amuse  the  mal- 
contents, and  keep  them  quiet  under  inaction,  until  events  might 
make  action  unnecessary.  One  day,  while  pubhe  attention  was 
absorbed  by  speculations  as  to  what  lie  Convention,  then  sitting 
with  closed  doors,  would  do  or  propose,  a  friend  met  my  fathei- 
in  the  street,  and  said  anxiously  to  him,  "  What  do  you  suppose 
will  be  the  result  of  this  Convention ? "  "I  can  tell  you  exact- 
ly," was  his  reply,  "Can  you,  indeed?"  exclaimed  the  other. 
"  Pray  tell  me  what  it  will  be."  "  A  Geeat  pamphlet  !  "  he 
responded.  And  it  was  even  so.  Whether  the  calm  and  tem- 
perate address  of  the  Convealion  to  its  constituent  Legislatures, 
deprecating  resistance  even  to  unconstitutional  and  unJawfuI 
national  action  excepting  in  the  last  extremity,  and  the  measures 
it  suggested,  of  which  the  most  material  was  to  urge  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  aboUshing  the  slave  repi-esentation,  by 
making  the  number  of  voters  the  basis  of  representation,  would 
have  been  sufBcient  to  satisfy  and  restrain  the  people  of  New 
England  had  the  war  and  all  the  mischiefs  it  brought  with  it 
lasted  much  longer,  it  were  now  only  curious  to  inquire ;  for  the 
peace  which  followed  close  upon  the  adjournment  of  the  Conven- 
nft  ydhpph  whhmg 
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giganlic  foe,  Ht.  army  and  na\y  released  from  llie  incessaat 
service  of  so  many  years,  might  eoncenti-ale  the  whole  force  of 
the  empire  upon  the  power  which  it  i-egarded  as  a  \olunteer 
ally  of  its  mighty  enemy,  and  aJminisfer  an  ei-emplary  chas- 
tisemeat.  No  doubt  many  Englishmen  felt,  with  Walter  Scotf, 
that  "it  was  their  business  to  give  them  [the  Amei-Icans]  a  fear- 
ful memento  that  the  babe  unborn  ehouM  have  remembered," 
and  there  is  as  little  question  thaf  infinite  damage  might  have 
been  done  fo  our  cities  and  sea-coast,  and  to  the  banks  of  our 
great  rivers,  had  Great  Britain  employed  her  entire  naval  and 
military  forces  for  that  pui-pose.  But,  happily,  the  English  peo- 
ple had  had  their  fill  of  fighting  for  the  time,  and  « Isely  refrained 
from  an  expenditure  of  blood  and  gold  which  could  have  no  per- 
manent result,  and  would  only  serve  to  exasperate  passions  and 
prolong  animosities  which  it  were  far  wiser  to  permit  to  subside 
ind  to  die  out  And  indeed,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  attentioa 
of  the  English  people  had  been  so  absorbed  by  the  mighty  con 
flict  gomg  on  at  their  verj  doois  that  they  I  -id  not  had  much  to 
spaie  for  the  distant  and  compaiati^  ely  obscuie  fidds  auoos  the 
Atlantic  The  Ameiiean  wu  was  but  a  slight  episode  in  the 
great  ejic  of  the  age  At  any  iite  the  Engli  h  ministiy  were 
content  to  tieat  with  the  American  Commi  siocers  at  &bi.nl,  and 
to  make  a  peai,e  wl  ii.h  left  untouched  the  pretended  occi  ion  of 
the  war  The  que  tion  of  impiessment  the  only  pretext  foi  the 
war,  w\s  passed  o^er  in  expres  ive  silence,  and  \eiee  was  con 
eluded,  leaving  "  Sailors  Rights  the  great  watchwoid  ot  the  war 
parfj,  substantially  as  they  stood  before  hostil  ties  began,  eii,ept- 
mg  that  oui  h=hermen  weie  depiived  of  the  valuable  piivilege 
they  then  enjoyed  of  eatthing  and  curing  fi  h  on  fht.  shores  of 
the  Gull  of  St  Lanrence  A  conclusion  mleed  in  which  nolh 
ing  wa«  concluded  I  It  was  no  unpoetiuil  justice  that  Mr  Chy, 
who  had  been  so  torwai  1  in  forcing  the  Jlaliaon  Administration 
mto  the  war,  should  have  been  one  of  the  Commi  sioneis  who 
virtually  confessed  its  liiiluie  to  ai,tcmplish  its  osten  lUe  purpo  e 
by  signing  this  tieaty  of  peace, —  '■»  pe^ce  is  "sheiidan  ^aid  of 
that  of  Amiens  "which  e^ery  one  must  be  glad  ot,  but  no  one 
could  be  proud  of! " 
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However,  there  was  small  disposition  to  criticise  the  terms  of 
the  peace  when  the  glad  tidings  first  reached  onr  shores.  Both 
political  parlies  were  equally  rejoiced  to  Lear  that  the  war  was  at 
an  end,  though  for  very  ditFerent  reasons  j  and  the  joy  was  the 
gi-eater  because  the  news  was  entirely  unexpected.  Only  the 
night  before,  a  very  experienced  and  sagacious  gentleman  had  de- 
clared, at  my  father's  house,  that  the  war  would  probably  last  for 
years  to  come.  On  Monday,  the  13th  of  February,  1815,  an 
espi-ets  arrived  at  the  office  of  the  Columbian  Centinel,  in  the 
incredibly  short  space  of  thirty-two  hours,  from  New  York,  bear- 
ing a  letter  from  Mr.  Jonathan  Goodhue  an  eminent  meichant 
of  that  city,  telling  of  the  arrival  of  the  Butish  sloop  of  war 
Favourite,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  biin^ng  an  English  and  an 
American  messenger,  cJiarged  with  the  custody  of  the  treaty  al- 
ready ratified  by  his  Britannic  Majesty  Ihe  bells  iicie  at  once 
set  a-riiiging  aa  the  readiest  way  of  spreading  the  joyful  news. 
I  remember  that  a  next-door  neighbor,  Eliza  Cabot,  afterwards 
well  known  by  her  writings,  and  for  her  marriage  with  Charles 
Follen,  a  faithful  servant  of  liberty  in  the  Old  "World  and  in  the 
Kew,  came  breathless  with  haste  into  onr  house,  and  asked  my 
mother  if  she  knew  why  the  bells  were  ringing.  "  For  fire,  I 
suppose,  of  course."  "For  peace!  peace!  peace!"  exclaimed  the 
messenger  of  glad  tidings  of  great  joy,  in  an  ecstasy  of  that  en- 
tiusiasm  which  made  her  presence  so  magnetic  and  her  society 
BO  charming,  in  her  old  age  as  in  her  youth.  It  u-aa  a  day 
given  up  to  rejoicing  which  eame  from  the  heart ;  for  fhere  was 
no  one,  unless  it  were  here  and  there  a  contractoi-,  who  was  not 
sincerely  and  cordially  glad  that  the  war  was  over.  Salulea 
were  fired,  the  bells  rang  out  their  merriest  peals,  the  volunteer 
companies  and  their  bands  filled  the  streets  with  such  martial 
show  and  sound  as  they  could  furnish,  the  school-boys  had  a 
holiday,  the  whole  population  was  in  the  streets,  and  even  party 
spirit  slept  for  that  day,  and  Federalist  and  Democrat  clasped 
ea':!-.  other's  hands  like  ancient  friends.  The  wliarvea,  so  long 
deserted,  were  again  thronged,  and  the  melancholy  ships  that  i-ot- 
ted  along  them  were  once  more  bright  with  flags,  and  gay  with 
streamers.     Parties  of  sailors  on  sleds  drawn  by  fifteen  horses 
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each,  and  wilh  Peace  in  large  letters  on  the  hat  of  the  foremost 
man,  made  the  town  ring  with  their  linzzaa.  And  before  night 
had  fallen,  ereiva  were  engaged,  and  preparations  for  TOjages  in 
fortrardnesa.  Commerce  plumed  her  white  wings  afresh,  so  long 
clipped  and  crippled,  and  prepared  to  take  her  flight  to  all  quar- 
ters of  the  globe.  These  rejoicings  extended  all  along  the  sea- 
board, and  stretched  far  into  the  inland,  making  glad  nil  hearts, 
and  none  more  glad  than  those  of  the  promoters  of  the  war 
in  high  places  and  in  low. 

Mr.  Quiney,  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
that  auspicious  morning,  moved  the  resolutions  of  thanksgiving 
proper  to  so  glad  an  occasion,  and  was  made  Chairman  of  tlie 
Committee  of  Arrangements  for  the  celebration  of  the  event  on 
the  appropriate  anniversary  of  Washington's  birthday.  That 
too  was  a  day  of  universal  joy,  more  regulated  in  its  expression, 
perhaps,  and  tempered  by  religious  services  of  thanksgiving,  but 
flowing  aa  genuinely  from  the  heart  as  on  that  first  memorable 
day  of  unlooked-for  gladness.  A  procession  under  military  es- 
cort, of  which  a  main  feature  was  a  representation  of  the  vari- 
ous trades,  the  men  working  at  them  as  they  went  through  the 
streets  upon  platforms  drawn  by  horses,  conducted  the  authori- 
ties of  the  State  and  the  town  to  the  Stone  Chapel,  where  fitting 
religious  and  musical  services  were  had.  A  dinner  at  the  Ex- 
change Coffee-house,  at  which  Mr.  Harrison  Gray  Olis  presided, 
succeeded  in  the  due  order  of  the  festivities,  and  the  night  was 
brilliant  with  fireworks  and  a  universal  illumination. 

And  ao  the  war  of  1812  ended,  amid  a  general  joy,  —  not  for 
what  it  had  brought  to  pass,  but  because  it  was  at  an  end,  and 
the  industry  of  the  Free  Slates  freed  from  its  restraints  and  ita 
burdens.  The  necessary  provision  for  the  payment  of  the  inter- 
est of  the  national  debt  the  war  had  created,  and  for  its  gradual 
extinguishment,  soon  renewed  the  old  party  divisions,  though 
conducted  with  somewhat  less  of  acrimony.  The  que=tions  on 
which  the  politics  of  the  period  immediately  following  the  war 
turned  were  almost  purely  finandal.  The  Democratic  party, 
still  controlled  hy  the  Southern  influences  which  compelled  the 
war,  sought  suecetafully  to  make  Northern  commerce  pay  for 
16 
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the  war  which  had  crippled  and  all  but  cruahed  it,  through 
the  custom-house.  The  Federalists,  led  by  Mr.  TTebster,  op- 
posed (he  imposition  of  further  burdens  upon  tho  reviving 
trade  of  the  North,  and  urged  the  continuance  of  a  propor- 
tion, at  Ifaat,  of  the  direct  tases  which  the  war  had  called  for. 
Mr.  Calhoun,  however,  prevailed,  and  tbe  tariff  of  1816  waa 
adopted,  which  called  into  existence  the  great  manufacturing 
industry  of  the  North,  the  euccesa  of  which,  and  the  prosperity 
attending  it,  soon  changed  the  political  economy  of  i(s  inventor, 
and  called  for  the  remedy  of  Nullification,  to  be  followed  in 
due  time  by  Secession  and  Rebellion.  In  these  dUeu&sions, 
however,  Mr.  Quincy  took  no  very  prominent  part,  although  he 
shared  in  the  doubts  entertained  by  the  Federalists  generally 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  a  protective  policy.  He  feared  that  its  effect 
would  be  to  change  the  character  of  the  popuTation  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  assimilate  it  to  that  of  the  great  manufacturing  centres 
of  Europe.  The  experience  of  half  a  century  has  shown  these 
fears  to  have  been  without  substantial  foundation.  The  Federal- 
ists, consisting  to  a  great  extent  of  educated  and  refleetiag  men, 
were  too  apt  to  draw  from  the  experience  of  the  Old  World  in- 
ferences as  to  the  operation  of  political  institutions  and  policies 
in  the  New,  without  making  sufficient  allowance  for  the  infinite 
difference  in  the  circumstances  under  which  the  experiments 
were  tried.  Holding  to  the  opinion  that  "  History  repeats  her- 
self" (which  she  never  does),  tiiey  di-eaded  the  renewal  of  the 
scenes  which  she  describes  in  her  tale  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
republics,  without  sufficiently  considering  how  much  wider  waa 
the  stage  on  which  the  American  drama  was  enacted,  and  how 
much  broader  the  influences  which  had  formed  the  actors  in  it. 
It  was  their  liltie  faith  in  ideas  that  caused  their  disappearance 
from  the  world  of  American  politics,  and  it  was  his  unbounded 
faith  in  ideas  that  gave  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  in  spite  of  all  his 
faults  of  character  and  bis  inconaistenciea  and  errora  of  public 
conduct,  that  controlling  power  over  the  minds  of  men  which  did 
not  die  with  him,  but  is  giving  direction  and  shajie  to  the  history, 
not  only  of  his  own  country,  but  of  all  Chri'sfendom. 

On  the  18Eh  day  of  August,  1815,  young  lUnJolph  died  in 
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England,  at  Cheltenham,  whither  he  had  gone  in  search  of  the 
health  he  had  lost.  His  death  was  a  severe  blow  to  his  uncle, 
who  looked  upon  him  as  the  last  representative  of  hia  line  of  the 
Randolphs,  and  who  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  would 
do  credit  to  the  name.  The  following  letter  closes  the  corre- 
spondence with  my  father,  which  was  mainly  owing  to  the  resi- 
dence of  the  young  man  at  Camhridge.  One  or  two  letters  of  & 
later  date  will  appear  ia  their  proper  place. 

Mb.  Eaxdolph  to  Mb.  Quikoy. 

"IlicaaosD.  Em,  1,  1S15. 

"  My  DiAa  Siu ; —  Your  letter,  postmarked  November  9,  was  for- 
warded to  me  from  home,  and  received  last  night  too  late  to  answer 
it.  I  learned  with  the  most  unfeigned  regret  that  you  have  been  vis- 
ited, and  that  not'liglitly,  by  one  of  the  heaviest  calamities  that  flesh 
is  heir  to.*  But  you  have  remaining  offspring  to  hand  down  your 
name,  and  to  exercise  your  affections,  while  1  am  left  desolate  and  for- 
lorn. You  will  readily  conceive  that  my  sympathy  in  your  loss  is  not 
diminished  by  the  circumstance  of  meeting  on  my  arrival  here  the 
fiiithful  servant  who  attended  my  child  to  Europe.  He  arrived  about 
a  fortnight  ago  from  Liverpool,  with  the  effects  of  hia  late  young  mas- 
ter, who  died  at  Cheltenham  on  the  1 8t!i  of  August.  This  man's  father 
was  body-servant  fo  mine,  and  accompanied  Hs  master  to  Quebec,  by 
the  way  of  Niagara  and  Montreal,  soon  after  the  annexation  of  Can- 
ada to  the  British  Empire,  when  Albany  was  a  frontier  post.  When 
my  fiither  mortgaged  his  whole  estate,  real  and  personal,  to  secure  a 
debt  of  his  brother  tc  a  London  house,  Syphax  alone  was  excepted, — 
an  honor  of  which  he  yet  boasts.  His  wife  wm  a  favorite  and  confi- 
dential servant  of  my  mother,  bom  on  ray  grandfather's  ^tate.  She 
died  a  few  weeks  after  her  mistress,  in  1788.  Stephen,  her  youngest 
child,  was  then  at  the  breast,  and  a  nursling  with  my  youngest  sister. 
They  were  of  the  same  age,  His  fidehty  and  attention  to  Tudor  was 
beyond  example,  and  is  attested  by  many  Virginia  gentlemen,  several 
of  whom  were  at  Cheltenham  and  have  lately  returned  home.  You 
may  judge  of  my  attachment  to  him  from  these  circumstances. 

"In  the  summer  a  letter  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Dandridge,  Cashier  of 
the  Bank  of  Viipnia,  addressed  to  Charlotte  Court  House,  was  sent 

*  Eeferring  to  the  death  of  two  infiint  sous  of  my  father,  which  took  place  in 
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to  Charlotteerille  (near  Monticello),  irliitlier  my  letters  are  not  unfc- 
quently  sent,  as  letters  for  that  place  are  to  Cbavlotte  C.  H.,  even 
with  the  treasury  frani  upon  them.  Charlottesville  is,  by  mail  route, 
one  hundred  and  ninety  miles  from  me,  but  in  practice  as  far  as  Liv- 
erpool or  London.  When  I  did  get  the  letter  (which  was  mere  aeci- 
dent)  I  was  occupied  hy  thoughts  exclusive  of  business.  Soon  after  I 
left  home  for  this  place,  where  I  could  best  attend  fo  sueli  aflairs 

"Mr.  Eppes  doea  not  dispute  my  election.  He  has  long  ago  aban- 
doned the  contest,  declaring  '  that  his  friends  had  deceived  liim.'  On 
eitamination,  my  majority  ivas  niore  than  doubled.  It  is  expected  that 
lie  will  succeed  Mr.  Giles  in  the  Senate. 

^^  December  8.  —  As  was  expected,  Mr.  E.  was  elected  hy  a  great 
m^ority  to  fill  the  vacant  seat  of  Mr.  Giles.  Men  of  all  political  jiar- 
ties  agree  that  he  ia  indebted  to  me  for  his  seat;  so  that,  if  I  am  not 
great  myself,  I  am  the  cause  of  greatness  in  others. 

"  My  beat  regards  l«  Mr.  Lloyd,  Of  your  kindness  to  my  poor  boy 
I  shall  ever  entertain  the  most  grateful  remembranee.  I  laiow  that, 
■whilst  he  eould  feel,  he  felt  upon  this  subject  as  he  ought  When  I 
reach  the  eity  of  W.  I  hope  to  hear  from  you.  Meanwhile,  believe 
me,  with  great  esteem  and  regard,  dear  ar,  yours, 

"John  Randolph  of  Eoanokb. 

"  In  memory  of  Theodorick  Tudor  Randolph,  Esquire,  younger  son 
of  the  late  Richard  Randolph,  of  Bizarre,  Virginia,  who  departed  this 
life  at  this  place,  on  the  18th  day  of  August,  1815,  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  his  age,  this  stone  is  placed  hy  his  afflicted  uncle,  John  Ran- 
dolph of  Roanoke.  This  amiable  and  interesting  young  man  fell  a 
victim  to  the  consequences  of  severe  study,  which  compelled  bim  to 
leave  College  about  twelve  months  before  his  decease,  and  try  the 
effect  of  relaxation  and  change  of  chmate.  In  testimony  of  his 
merit  as  a  scholar,  the  Corporation  of  Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge, North  America,  conferred  upon  him,  at  their  annual  Com- 
mencement, held  on  the  SOth  day  of  August,  1815,  the  degi-ee  of 
Bachelor  of  Arte,  ignorant  that  he  was  then  removed  beyond  the 
sphere  of  human  applause  or  human  censure. 

"  Pray  suggest  any  alteration  that  seems  proper." 
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CHAPTER    XV. 


Ten  Yeaus  of  Leisube.  —  Expreiheni-al  Fabhiso.  —  Lrttke  pkoh  Judge 
Petees.  —  'l'nE  SumsiERS  at  QumcT.  —  Ex-Pbebident  Abams.  —  Tbum- 
Buii'a  PicruBE.  —  Pkesideht  Monbob's  Visit.  — Sbpahatios  of  Maike 
raoM  MAsaACHUSETTs.  —  Mr.  Qumor  okom-ed  foe  the  State  Sehate. 

—  Speech  in  Fabeuil  Hah,.  —  Eetusmed  as  Refbesekiative.  —  Con- 
vention OF  1820.  —  The  Missouri  Oohpbojiise.  —  Mk.  Dowse  op  Ded- 
HAu.  —  Letter  fhosi  John  Rabdolph.  —Me,  Dowse  in  Congbess.  — 
His  LETTEi^a.  —  Mb.  Quibct  Speaker.  —  Jitdqb  of  Municipai  Court. 

—  His  Law  of  Libel  jh  the  Matfitt  Case. 

THE  ten  years  of  Mr.  Qumcy's  life  from  1813  to  1823  were 
years  of  comparative  leisure.  Though  ho  was  a  member 
of  the  General  Court  for  the  chief  of  the  lime,  hia  duties  in  that 
capacity  weie  confined  to  a  few  months  of  the  yeai  and  weie  not 
of  a  very  eng  osMng  natute  In  1815  after  the  declaration  of 
peice  he  lemoied  fiom  Oliver  Stieet  and  took  a  lea'.e  of  a 
house  in  Sumner  btreet  one  of  the  hand  omest  and  mo'-t  i,om 
modious  in  Boston,  with  ample  stable  room  aid  eve  y  con>en 
leoLe  tjiat  was  then  thought  e  "sential  to  a  ^pntl  mans  town 
residence  Ileie  the  viinters  weie  spent  The  summprs  which 
weie  alwiyi  lengthened  out  at  both  ends  a-"  much  as  po  "Jiblp, 
weie  pas  ed  at  Quinrj  After  leaving  Congreas  he  took  the 
management  of  the  laira  into  his  o«n  handa  He  was  an  en 
thu  la  t  11  whitLier  he  undertook  and  he  entered  into  laiming 
with  all  the  zeil  of  hia  aidcnt  tempeiameut  Hia  agrn,ultunl 
expeiie nee,  like  that  of  moat  gentleman  farmei^  was  rather  profit- 
able to  others  thin  to  himself  He  was  tull  o(  tspenments, 
which,  though  not  emiaently  sutce-sful  as  to  the  lucre  ot  gain, 
were  of  gieat  ^jlue  to  the  filming  inteiests  of  his  neighborhood, 
and  ot  the  btate  He  brought  improied  imjilements  to  the 
notice  of  the  unbelieving  farmeii  lound  about  He  set  in  ex- 
ample in  the  mattci  of  toot  cnltuie,  and  of  the  suclC  sion  ot 
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crops,  whicli  redouDded  fo  the  general  benefit,  if  not  to  his  own 
personal  advantage.  And  latterly  lie  lutrodnced  the  custom  of 
soiling  or  stall-feediog  of  milch  cows,  and  argued  its  merits  in  the 
agricultural  papers  of  the  day.  These  ossays  he  collected  and 
republiaiied  in  his  old  age,  as  his  last  contribution  to  agriculture. 
One  of  his  favorite  schemes  was  the  substitutiou  of  hawthorn 
hedges  for  the  old-fashioned  rail-fence  of  New  England.  They 
kept  themselves  in  repair,  he  would  say,  and  so  saved  the  ex- 
pense of  renewing  the  fences  of  dead  wood,  which  was  a  material 
item  in  the  coat  of  farming.  At  one  time  his  whole  farm  was 
fenced  only  with  this  vei-durous  wall,  and  the  system  worked 
exceeding  well  as  long  as  the  cattle  were  kept  in  the  stalls. 
But  when,  in  1823,  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  supervision  of 
his  patei-nal  acres  for  that  of  the  city  of  Boston,  and  the  tenant 
to  whom  he  let  them  insisted  on  pasturing  his  cow.^j,  the  hedges 
were  found  not  to  be  equal  to  the  occasion.  A  hedge  might  be 
sufficient  to  restrain  the  wanderings  of  the  civilized  cattle  of 
England,  which  had  been  accustomed  to  be  led  into  fat  pastures 
for  generations;  but  it  was  otherwise  with  the  hardy  kine  of. 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  whence  the  herds  of  the  lowland 
country  were  chiefly  recruited,  which,  brought  up  to  browse  in 
the  woods  and  on  the  mountains,  made  little  account  of  any  ob- 
stacle that  offered  itself  in  the  shape  of  green  leaves  and  twigs. 
The  thoi-ns  ihey  seemed  to  regard  as  an  appetizing  condiment,  — 
a  kind  of  sauee  piquanle,  —  thrown  in  fo  increase  the  pleasure 
of  the  meal.  So,  in  the  end,  rail  fences  had  to  be  provided  to 
protect  the  hedges  from  the  beasts.  However,  his  experiment 
settled  the  hedge  question  as  far  as  New  England  was  con- 
cerned. 

The  following  lively  letter  from  Judge  Richard  Peters  of 
Philadelphia  was  occasioned  by  my  fatlier's  experimenting  mtli 
the  diifei-ent  kinds  of  hedges.  Judge  Peters  was  a  man  of 
great  humor,  and  many  of  his  faeetim  were  cuiTent  in  conver- 
sation fifty  years  since ;  and  it  is  likely  some  of  them  may  still 
sarvive,  as  is  the  fate  of  such  airy  trifles,  affiliated  upon  succeed- 
ing wits. 
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Judge  Teteks  to  Me.  Quikot. 

"Belmont,  Fok.,  Jupnai;  31,  1813. 

"  Dbah  Sir  ;  —  I  recently  receired  very  favorable  accounts  of  the 
Newcastle  thorn,  and  tale  the  Kberty  of  repeating  my  recommenda- 
Won  of  it.  I  allow  all  jou  say  alraut  the  species  you  liaye  being  good 
enough ;  but  there  are  so  many  things  worse  than  had  enough,  that  I 
do  not  see  why  we  may  not,  now  and  (lien,  indulge  ourselves  in  the 
best  we  can  get.  Tour  career  will  be  soon  run  out,  and  there  is  time 
enough  to  order  McMahon  to  put  you  up  in  Jlar^h  a  few  for  eiperi- 

"I  thought  you  would  have  died  a  peaceful  political  death,  but  I  see 
it  is  not  in  your  nature.  So  much  the  better;  for  death-bed  sayings 
are  the  most  noticed  and  remembered.  I  once  thought  tliat  Pwce 
paer  sfimtdis  et  fortius  ^Uere  loris  should  be  the  minority  motto,  but  I 
have  long  believed  myself  mistaken.  It  is  not  to  your  opponents  that 
your  protests  are  useliil,  but  to  those  whose  returning  reason  and  pa- 
triotism will,  one  day,  profit  by  them.  Tou  have  anticipated  the 
month  of  March  by  coming  in  like  a  lion ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  you 
will  go  out  like  a  lamb.  I  think  tliat  time  will  mend  us  (if  chaos  does 
not  come  too  soon) ;  but  our  progress  will  be  slow.  Wlien  our  regen- 
eration will  be  completed  I  do  not  undertake  to  prophesy. 

"  I  was  much  pleased  (as  the  scriveners  say,  inter  alia)  with  your 
philippic  against  the  delectable  clause  intended  as  a  substitute  for 
young  conscripts.  The  trouble  I  have  in  hearing  controversies  about 
recruits  would,  indeed,  have  been  lessened.  I  am  annoyed  more  than 
the  enemy  has  hitherto  been  by  our  pin-feather  army.  I  had  gravely 
to  determine,  against  a  learned  argument  of  Mr.  Dallas,  that  a  wid- 
owed mother  was  a  parent  (the  surest  sometimes  of  the  two),  and 
had  a  legal  as  well  as  a  natural  relationship  to  her  son. 

"You  eluded  on  your  way  to  Washington  all  my  inquiries,  but  I 
bear  you  no  malice.  I  see  plainly  that  you  are  not  hedging  there, 
whatever  you  do  at  home.  I  read  many  of  the  Congressional  speeches, 
but  not  regularly.  Dead  votes,  against  reason  and  patriotism,  give 
me  the  Sjip.  But  I  turn  myself  round,  and  recover  as  soon  as  I  can. 
Many  of  you,  I  perceive,  are  uncalculaiing  sticklers  for  truth,  and 
expect  to  find  it  where  reasonable  men  would  not  look  for  it.  You, 
mdeed,  sometimes  rouse  the  men  of  the  woods,  and  may  say,  'Non 
eanimus  surdis;  respondent  omnia  silvce.'     But  there  it  ends. 


"I  began  this  letter  with  no  other  view  than  to  remind  you  of  the 
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hedge  tliorn.  JuiJgIng  from  your  speeeies,  I  avoid  political  discus- 
sion, lest  you  should  think  me  a  milt-aad-ivater  politician.  So  be  it, 
for  I  live  on  meagre  diet.  The  less  I  think  on  the  politics  of  tho  day, 
the  more  liappy  I  am.  I  do  not  fear  to  look  at  Intlh  in  your  concave 
mirror,  but  as  my  glass  has  disclarged  the  greatest  portion  of  Its  Band, 
I  seek  the  sunny  tides  of  prospecls,  when  the  too-frequent  clouds  will 
permit.  I  nevertheless  enjoy  the  dusky  scenes  of  a  Salvator  Rosa, 
but  most  prefer  the  brilliant  skies  and  illuminated  landscapes  of  a 
Claude,  You  may  pity  me  for  this  light  propensity,  but  happy  is  he, 
in  evil  times,  who  can  look  on  fraud,  rebellion,  guilt,  and  Cseaar  'in  the 
ealm  lights  of  mild  philosophy,'  One  Is,  however,  like  Garagantua  in 
Rabelais,  obliged  sometimes  to  tickle  one's  self  to  produce  a  smile. 
I  often  feel  bitterly  our  follies  and  disgrace.  If  I  fly  to  bagatelles  for 
amusement,  I  do  not  sympathize  the  less  with  those  who  have  otdi/  rea- 
son and  patriotism  to  oppose  to  supeiior  and  impenetrable  nmnbers. 

"  1  have  sufficienth  puzzled  j  ou  how  to  decide,  whether  the  garru- 
lous or  scribulous  senecfus  merits  most  the  hunc  (u  Romane  cavelo.  It 
is  high  time  then  to  conclude,  with  very  sincere  assurances  of  the  es- 
teem with  which  I  am 

"  Your  obediput  servant, 

"  EiCRARD  Petees. 

"  Before  sealing  my  letter,  a  ■friend,  who  has  lately  visited  Hew  Eng- 
land, called  on  me.  He  describes  your  establishment  at  Quincy  so  as 
to  interest  me.  He  says  you  deserve,  not  a  crown  of  thorns,  but  a 
chaplet  of  hawthorn-blossoms,  for  daring  to  enclose  your  gi-ounds  with 
anything  but  the  dreary  stone  fences  which  disgust  a  Pcniisylvanian. 
Your  whole  demesnes  were  eulogized  so  as  to  make  us  little  stara 
bide  oar  diminished  heads.  I  hope  the  thorn  will  be  tho  most  promi- 
nent in  my  mtschianza,  and  that  you  will,  in  your  oblivion  of  the  light 
and  evanescent  parts,  not  forget  theKeweastle  tho:-n.  'Tis  strange 
that  I,  who  have  not  an  enclosure  other  than  of  dead  timber,  should 
be  anxious  about  your  live  fences.  Pjrhaps  self-repi-oaeh  for  not  in 
early  life  beginning  and  continuing  such  essential  impi-ovements, 
which  posterity  would  have  tlianked  n.e  for,  has  something  to  do  with 
my  desire  to  promote  Improvements  in  which  you  have  engaged  with 
commendable  spirit.  It  seems,  however,  that  we  crow  over  yon  in 
soma  respects,  for  your  huUdings  are  composed  of  fi-ail  material,  and 
your  fences  are  indestructible.  We  have  taken  the  opposite  course. 
But  had  our  enclosures  been  made  as  durable  as  are  our  buildings,  our 
triumph  would  have  been  more  profitably. complete.  It  is  well  we 
have  something  to  boast  of," 
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So  it  fell  out  with  my  father's  farming  as  it  is  apt  to  Uo  with  tLat 
of  gentlemen  who  are  not  able  or  willing  to  give  themselves  entire- 
ly to  the  minute  economies  of  the  business,  and  are  obliged  to  leave 
to  others  the  small  details,  on  a  strict  attention  to  which  the  pros- 
perity of  farming,  as  of  every  other  calling,  depends.  It  gave 
hira  much  amus^ement,  but  coat  liim  mnch  money,  —  more  than  it 
was  at  al!  convenient  to  him  to  lose.  The  only  profitable  manu- 
facture eonnei;led  with  his  farm  was  one  of  salt,  for  which  he  es- 
tablished works  along  the  length  of  his  property  on  the  sea-shore 
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faking  my  fatliei  d  hoiiac  by  the  nay  Hi  0"n  pt,isonal  celeb- 
iity,  howevei,  and  the  pleasantuts^  ot  his  hurae  ind  dinieatic 
cucie,  mere  attiact^e  enough  in  themseUes,  without  that  ad- 
ditional inducement,  to  secure  a  continual  round  of  cumpany 
He  hid  his  books  mainly  at  Quincy,  and  the  exi^pncies  ot  a 
growina  fimily  made  it  iieces'^aiy  to  piovide  a  'iia-ill  huitdmg 
apart  fiom  the  m^m  house,  nhere  he  kept  his  hbraiy,  and 
where  he  spent  the  chief  of  hia  time  when  at  home,  ind  not  en- 
gaged in  loukmg  aitpr  his  laborers  oi  in  the  society  of  his  nsit 
ors.  His  library  was  large  for  that  day,  and  considerable  even 
for  this,  and  contained  a  very  competent  collection  of  the  classics, 
and  of  the  English  and  French  authors.  His  journal,  which  he 
kept  with  tolerable  regularity  during  portions  of  these  years, 
bears  testimony  to  the  regularity  of  his  literary  industry  and 
th5  variety  of  his  reading.  Law,  ethics,  Cicero,  Lord  Bacon, 
Madame  de  Stagl,  Colonial  history,  especially  the  part  relating 
to  the  religious  establishment,  and  the  old  English  divines,  made 
up  a  portion  of  his  multifarious  reading,  often  digested,  analyzed, 
and  commented  upon.  He  also  set  down  such  anecdotes  and 
bits  of  historical  information  as  came  lo  him  m  the  course  of  each 
day,  and  particularly  such  as  were  communicated  by  Mr,  Adams. 
Some  of  these  may  be  worth  recording,  written  down,  as  they 
were,  fresb  from  the  lips  of  the  octogenarian  statesman,  although 
they  may  have  already  found  their  way  into  print ;  and  I  shall 
insert  them  occasionally  in  their  order. 

"  December  4,  1S18.  —  Rode  to  Qiuncy  with  W.  S.  Shaw  and  Colonel 
Trumbull,  and  dined  with  President  Adams.  Tiiimhull,  a  gentleman 
of  the  old  school,  greatly  delighted  at  the  patronage  given  by  the  na- 
tional Legislature  to  the  series  of  his  paintings  commemorating  four 
great  national  events.  The  oonveraatbn  turned  on  the  character  of  Dr. 
Franklin.  Adams  s^d,  that  the  suggestion  made  agamst  Dr.  Franklin, 
as  not  heing  hearty  in  his  support  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
was  a  caluoiny.  To  his  knowledge,  he  supported  that  measure  at  its 
earliest  period,  with  energy  and  perfect  devotion,  Adams  sdd,  that 
he  was  present  at  tlie  sittings  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  France,  when 
Voltaire  and  Franklin  both  attended.  As  each  appeared,  the  hall 
rang  with  acclamations.  They  approached  each  other.  The  cry  was, 
'  Lei  them  embrace,  let  them  embrace ! '     They  accordingly  began  to 
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hug  and  kiss.     The  room  rang  wiUi,  '  Eeliold,  Sophocles  and  Solon  are 
embracing  each  other  1 ' " 

"i>eceniier5.  — President  Adams  eame  to  town  to  view  the  'Dec- 
laration of  Independence  by  Colonel  Trumbull,  now  exhibiting  at 
Paneuil  HiU  President  Adim-.  Trumbull,  Praf.  Farrar,  \fm.  S. 
Shaw  *  dined  with  me  Colonel  Tiumbull  said,  that  every  portrait  in 
hia  picture  was  taken  fix>m  a  n,al  bitting  of  the  individua],  or  from 
some  existing  pictu  e  of  h  m  except  that  of  Benjamin  Ilai-rison,  which 
was  only  from  generil  description  received  from  his  son,  the  recently 
distinguished  General  Harrison  A  lama  swd,  that  the  po  t  't  bo  e  a 
general  resembhnoe  but  wis  not  6ufhdently  corpulent  He  well  re- 
membered, that  when  engaged  in  signing  the  De  la  at  on  of  Inde- 
pendence, a  side  conTsrsation  took  place  between  Harrison  who  was 
remarkably  coipulent  and  Elbndge  Gerry,  who  was  en  a  kably  the 
reverse.  'Ah  terry  eaidHain'<on  I  shall  have  a  ad  ntage  er 
you  in  this  act  How  so?  said  Gerry.  'Whj,  pi  d  H  mson, 
'when  we  come  to  be  hung  for  this  treason,  I  am  so  heavy,  I  shall 
plump  down  upon  the  rope  and  be  dead  in  an  instant;  but  you  are  so 
%ht,  that  you  will  be  dangling  and  kicking  about  for  an  hour  in  tie 

I  well  remember  being  one  of  the  party  which  accompanied 
Mr.  Adams  to  see  TrambuU's  picture.  Paneuil  Hall  was  fuU  of 
spectators  when  we  arrived,  and  what  impressed  the  scene  upon 
my  boyish  memory  was  the  respectful  manner  in  which  all  the 
men  took  otF  their  hats  when  Mr.  Adams  entered  leaning  on  my 
mother's  arm,  and  remained  uncovered  while  he  slayed.  Eoom 
was  made  for  him  by  common  consent,  so  that  he  could  see  the 
picture  to  the  best  advantage.  He  seemed  carried  back  to  his 
prime  of  manhood,  and  to  the  most  famous  scene  of  his  life,  and 
he  gave  his  warm  approval  to  the  pictm-e  as  a  coiTect  repre- 
sentation of  the  Convention.  "There  is  the  door,"  said  he, 
"  through  which  Washington  escaped  when  I  nominated  him  as 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Continental  Army!"     This  picture 

•  William  Smith  Shaw,  Harvard  Uuivaraity,  1798,  was  the  nephew  of  Mrs.  John 
Adams,  He  was  tha  Private  Seoretaiy  of  Mr.  Adama  daring  hia  Presidanoy,  and 
afterwards  Clerk  of  the  District  Court  of  Massnchnsetts.  He  was  known  chiefly 
by  tl.e  sobriquet  of  ■'  AtJianKum  Shaw,"  fi-om  the  aeat  and  assiduity  with  which 
he  labored  in  founding  and  building  np  the  Boston  Athenatum,  which  may  al- 
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mu&t  I)!-  always  interesting  as  an  aulhantic  collpciion  of  purtrails, 
and  an  accurate  representation  of  tie  Hall  of  Independence; 
and  it  pretends  to  be  nothing  more.  At  one  lime  a  shade  of 
ridicule  attached  to  this  painting,  because  of  John  Kandolpli's 
splenetic  description  of  it  as  "cr  ffreat  shin-piece /"  — a  most 
groundless  sarcasm,  as  any  one  may  see  who  ivill  be  at  the 
trouble  of  counting  first  the  heads  and  then  the  shins  it  portrays. 
That  part  of  the  suhject  is  certainly  aa  well  managed  as  pos'iible, 
if  the  venerable  signei-s  are  to  be  illowed  any  legs  at  alL 

"Januarys,  1819.  — In  conversation  with  William  Sullivan.  He 
dined  yesterday  in  company  with  General  Coffin  *  of  the  British 
my  Coffin  said  that  he  had  the  commtn  1  of  the  first  boat  (being 
til  L  t  t  f  t  sport  ship)  which  landed  the  advance  of  the 
first  Dim  t  f  B  t  1  grenadiers  it  the  attack  of  Bunker's  Hill. 
A  th  b  t  t  h  d  th  shore,  a  ihres  pou  d  shot  pom  the  Amerioan 
I  p  d  1  th  y  ver  the  boat  touched  not  a  man,  and  beat 
t  h  t  m  F  th  errice  with  hxs  boat  being  thus  rendered  im- 
p  t  bl  C  ffi  t  k  musket,  joined  the  aesadantB  and  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  battle.  He  said  that  he  had  been  since  that  time  in  many 
engagements,  but  never  knew  one,  for  the  time  it  lasted,  so  hot  and 
destructive.  The  anecdote  proves  what  has  been  denied,  —  that  artil- 
lery was  used  on,  the  American  side  in  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill." 

In  the  summer  after  his  accession  to  the  Presidency,  Mr. 
Monroe  made  a  tour  throunli  the  Northern  States.  He  was  re- 
ceived everywhere  with  the  respect  due  to  the  head  of  the  nation, 
and  Federalists  united  with  Democrats  in  doing  him  honor. 
Party  spirit,  in  those  old  shapes,  seemed  almost  extinct,  and  "the 
era  of  good  feeling  "  to  be  indeed  inaugurated.  On  the  7th  of 
July,  1817,  he  dined  with  Mr.  Adams,  and  after  dinner,  accom- 
panied by  his  host,  his  suite,  and  the  rest  of  the  dinner-party,  he 
paid  Mr.  Quiney  an  aftemoo  s  vst  Bjgones  ere  bvgo  es 
Mr.  Monroe  did  not  seen  to  remenler  that  M  Q  cy  hal 
balked  him  of  the  L  euienant  C  eneralsl  p  an  1  tie  con  mand 
of  the  army,  and  Mr.  Qu  ncj  1  id  forgotten  that  he  U 1  s  p  eted 
the  little  gentleman  of  n  Id  exti-r  or  before  1    n  of  !  s  ^n  nj,  to 
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use  that  power  to  destroy  the  liberties  of  liis  country.  It  was  a 
lovely  summer's  day.  The  roses  were  still  in  bloom,  and  the  hay- 
making was  going  on.  I  believe,  however,  that  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  my  father  had  ordered  a  few  loads  oi'  hay,  which  had 
been  already  housed,  to  be  spread  again  at  appropriate  points  of 
view,  partly  for  the  picturesque  effect,  but  chiefly  to  afford  the 
farm  laborers  an  opportunity  of  seeing  their  President  as  he 
walked  over  the  estate.  After  an  acimated  and  cheerful  visit, 
the  President  returned  to  town,  taking  a  last  leave  of  bis  veneiv 
able  predecessor,  not  without  signs  of  strong  sensibility  on  both 

The  most  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  Commonwealth, 
during  Mr.  Quincy's  service  in  the  State  Senate,  was  the  separa- 
tion of  the  District  of  Maine  from  Massachusetts,  and  its  erection 
into  a  sovereign  State.  Thirty  years  before,  previously  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  this  action  bad  been  con- 
templated ;  but  the  time  was  not  yet  come  when  that  dependency 
could  well  dispense  with  the  fostering  care  of  the  parent  Slate. 
Another  generation  found  matters  in  a  different  condition,  and 
Maine  now  conceived  herself  to  have  arrived  at  years  of  dis- 
cretion, and  to  be  fully  competent  to  set  up  for  herself  A  co- 
incidence of  the  interests  of  the  two  political  parties  favored  iLe 
accomplishment  of  the  measure  at  that  time.  The  Democrats 
wore  in  a  small  majority  in  the  District,  and  the  leading  men 
among  them  hungered  after  the  governorships  and  judgeships 
and  senatorships,  and  all  the  other  prizes  of  local  ambition  of 
which  they  were  deprived  by  the  predominance  of  the  Feder- 
alists in  the  entire  Stale.  Tiie  Federalists  of  Massachusetts 
proper,  on  the  otlier  hand,  feared  lest  the  Democratic  majority  in 
the  Di-itrict  might  so  increase,  or  be  so  managed,  aa  to  overthrow 
their  supremacy  in  the  State.  But  though  the  leaders  of  the 
two  parties  were  thus  ready  for  the  separation,  it  took  some 
time  to  prevml  upon  the  people  even  of  Maine  to  co-operate 
coi-dialiy  with  them.  The  Federalists  of  Maine  considered  it  as 
hard  treatment  that  they  should  be  left  naked  to  tlieir  enemies 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  sheltering  hand  of  the  mother  State, 
and  they  made  a  resolute  stand  against  tlie  m'^asure.     It  was  lirst 
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proposed  ia  1816  and  most  vio-orously  opposed  by  Mr  Qaincy 
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urged  111  pnvate  by  the  Fcdeial  leadert.,  diawn  fiom  the  benefit 
thai  would  accrue  to  the  party  in  the  State  fi'om  the  separation,  — 
that  it  would,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  chief  of  them,  "  give  ua  a 
snug  little  Federal  State  for  the  rest  of  our  lives,"  —  Mr.  Quincy 
refused  to  consider  them,  when  treating  of  a  question  of  general 
and  permanent  importanoc,  which  should  be  settled  on  fixed 
principles,  and  not  by  partisan  expediency.  But  be  warned  bis 
party  friends  that  they  would  find  themselves  mistaken  in  their 
calculations,  and  that  the  effect  of  the  separation  would  be  ex- 
actly the  opposite  of  what  they  anticipated.  And  so  it  proved, 
as  we  shall  presently  see. 

An  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  holding  of  a  Convention, 
and  the  taking  of  the  sense  of  the  people  of  the  District  on 
tlie  subject.  The  Federalists  of  Maine  complained  of  unfair- 
ness in  the  method  of  doing  this,  the  management  being  ia  the 
hands  of  the  favorers  of  the  partition.  But  notwitlistanding 
this,  allowing  that  these  complaints  were  well  founded,  the 
majority  in  favor  of  the  separation  was  but  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred in  a  comparatively  light  vote.  The  scheme  went  over  for 
that  time ;  but  was  a  continued  occasion  of  agitation  in  Maine, 
and  of  discussion  in  Massachusetts,  until  it  was  finally  carried. 
The  people  of  the  District  having,  after  two  or  three  more  trials, 
pronounced  decisively  in  favor  of  separation,  the  question  came  up 
for  final  decision  in  1819.  Mr.  Quincy  again  resisted  the  passage 
of  the  act,  with  all  the  energy  of  his  character.      He  moved, 
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first,  that  the  act  fcliotild  not  go  into  effect  without  having  heea 
first  submitted  to  the  pBople  uf  Massachusetts ;  and,  secondly, 
thia  resoluijbu  having  been  negaliveJ,  that  the  votes  of  two 
thirds  of  the  people  of  the  District  should  be  given  in  its  favor 
before  it  should  take  effect.  He  then  recapitulated  his  argaiuents 
against  the  measure  in  a  speech  of  two  hours'  length,  but  all  in 
vain.  The  hill  pa«ed  the  Senite  on  the  loth  of  June,  1S19,  by 
a  vote  of  twenty-six  to  eleven,  and  afterwarda  leccned  the  sane 
tion  of  the  House  by  onp  of  i  hundied  and  ninetj  tliree  to 
twenty-seven.  Mi  Quincy,  to  the  end  ot  Lis  bfe  le^tJed  the 
stand  he  tad  taLen  as  to  lln^  matter  with  much  sitisfiction,  and 
he  was  especially  piou  I  of  his  hav  ng  stood  -ilone  against  the 
project  in  1816.  Talking  once  with  Mi  John  Quincy  Adams 
on  tbis  subject,  and  refeiiing  to  the  uCHniatani,e  of  hw  sugle 
vote,  Mr.  Adams  t>\\A  with  a  amile  And  that  nas,  not  tie  only 
time,  Mr.  Quincy,  tbat  jou  played  the  part  of  Abdiel 

Mr.  Quincy's  diring  to  differ  fiom  the  leadeis  of  his  paity  on. 
this  point  probably  was  the  occasion  of  their  droppii  g  him  from 
their  list  of  Senitoml  candidates  for  SufFolk  County  at  the 
spring  election  of  1820  His  independence  of  action  and  out 
spoken  energy  in  debate  had  made  his  Fedeial  i.ompeero  look 
upon  him  as  one  who  e  political  zeal  might  outiun  his  d  cretion, 
and  who  could  not  be  depended  upoi  in  e\ery  paitisau  emer 
gency.  And  it  is  ntt  unlikely  that  the  opinion  they  held  of  him, 
as  one  neither  to  hold  nor  to  bind,  stood  in  the  way  of  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, — a  distinction  to  which  his 
failhful  services  in  tbe  House  of  Eepresentatives,  at  a  most  criti- 
cal period  of  our  history,  might  not  unreasonably  have  entitled 
him.  I  have  in  my  possession  a  letter  from  Mr.  Harrison  Gray 
Otis,  written  in  1818,  when  Mr.  Eli  P.  Ashmun  contemplated 
resigning  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  to  their  common  friend,  Mr. 
John  Phillips,  strongly  urging  the  claims  of  Mr.  Quincy  as  Mr. 
Ashman's  successor,  on  the  ground  of  his  being  the  only  man  of 
the  party  who  had  subjected  himself  to  a  thorough  and  special 
training  for  public  lii'e.  After  speaiing  of  the  probability  of  Mr. 
Ashmun's  resignation  of  his  place  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Otia  goes 
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"  Would  not  Qiiiney  come  ?  And  if  lie  would,  why  should  he  not 
be  supported  ?  He  is  the  only  man  among  us  who  faaii  intended  ab 
initio  to  pursue  politics  as  a  profession,  and  mho  has  qualified  himself 
by  hard  study  for  that  department.  He  is  proverbially  industrious, 
and  though  an  occasional  expression  or  two  have  served  as  catchworda 
to  injure  his  popularity,  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  tiiis  Senate  he  would 
soon  efface  any  petty  prejudice  existing  against  him,  and  be  a.  very 
useful  membei  If  i  ou  are  of  this  opinion  you  miy  eas  ly  a^ertain 
his  chante  of  success  by  touLbmif  a  few  persons  li^htlv  w  th  tJii'  iiac 
iois*  But  do  not  quote  me,  unless  jou  mean  to  iiin  the  plan  — 
thot^h  I  -xm  perlectiy  wiUing  my  good  opinion  of  him  si  odd  be 
known,  whenever  it  may  be  thought  auxdimy  to  otherb  Pi  iy  mind 
this  distinction  " 

So  tlut  it  IS  Inidly  po  sible  that  his  name  should  not  have 
been  one  ot  those  taken  into  consideration  on  ihe  se\enl  occa- 
sions of  vac^ncle&  after  his  lesignition  of  his  aeit  in  Ihe  House, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  thit  the  choice  ot  his  paity  might  have 
fallen  upon  him  had  he  been  ot  a  more  3ielding  and  plabtic  cHy 
But,  however  this  may  ht^e  been  theie  11  no  doubt  that  it  was  1 
belief  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  minaj^eis  that  Lis  uncompro- 
mising and  fearless  course  in  public  life,  ind  especially  m  the 
matter  of  the  aeparafiou  of  Maine  had  dimaged  his  populanty 
in  Bo  ton,  that  led  them  to  omit  his  name  when  they  came  next 
to  mike  up  their  list  of  candidates  for  the  &tife  Senate  Now, 
at  that  impeifcLt  stage  ot  our  political  development,  the  grand 
cardinal  doctrine  of  modem  politics,  that  of  rotilion  m  office,  hid 
not  jet  beea  discovered  It  was  fondly  believed  that  the  longei 
k  competent  m\n  wa^  retamed  m  »  public  stition,  the  better  he 
was  likely  to  be  capable  of  performing  its  duties.     The  modem 

«  Referring  to  the  metallic  tractors  of  Ferliins,  a  loiig-eiploded  quackery, 
which  praposed  fo  cure  all  diseases  by  the  galvanic  virlueE  of  these  instru- 
ments. Id  almost  fill  old-fashioned  libraries,  especially  of  Federal  families, 
will  bo  found  a  volume  of  Hndibmstic  versa,  entitled  "  Terrible  Tractoration,'' 
by  Doctor  Caiisiio,  in  which  ihe  system  was  held  up  to  ridicule.  By  its  side  will 
be  found  another  volume,  iu  the  snme  short  metre,  called  "  Democracy  Un- 
veiled," long  since  forgotten,  like  its  companion,  though  famous  and  of  many 
editions  in  its  dny.  The  author  was  Thomas  Green  Fessenden,  afterwards  an 
agricultural  writer  and  editor.  Ha  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  ITDB,  and  died 
in  Boston  in  IS37.  He  will  be  remembered  rather  by  a  kindly  obituary  article 
about  him  by  Hawtliome,  published  ia  the  American  Monthly  the  same  year. 
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of 
t  to 


&s  m  H  evi- 

d      y     B  p  ed       f,  J  low 

what  he  was  going  to  say  and  what  course  to  lake,  —  a  curiosity 
probably  not  unmixed  with  anxiety  on  the  part  of  those  who  had 
engineei-ed  the  dropping  of  his  name  from  the  list  of  candidates. 
The  hall  was  crowded  to  oyerflowing,  and  all  were  on  tiptoe 
with  expectation  when  he  hegao  his  speech.  First,  he  expressed 
his  satisfaclioii  at  finding  himself  addressing  a  caucus  in  Faneuil 
Hall  for  the  first  time  in  near  twenty  years,  he  having  been  al- 
ways a  candidate  for  office  of  some  kind,  and  it  not  being  then 
the  custom  for  candidates  to  address  public  meetings  called  to 
promote  their  own  election.  Then  he  proceeded  to  treat  of  the 
way  in  wliieh  he  had  been  thrown  overboard  with  such  a  mix- 
ture of  pleasantry  and  good  sense,  and  to  urge  the  claims  of  the 
ticket,  and  especially  of  the  gentleman  substituted  for  himself,  on 
the  support  of  the  people,  in  such  a  strtun  of  humor,  wit,  and 
hmhommie,  that  tlie  old  walls  shook  with  laughter  and  cheers, 
and  he  went  out  of  the  hall  the  most  popular  man  in  the  town. 
Old  dtizeas  yet  recall  this  speech  as-  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  telling  they  had  ever  listened  to,  and  laugh  at  the  recoUec- 
tioE  of  it  after  the  lapse  of  near  half  a  century.  The  immediate 
effect  of  this  sensible  and  judicious  conduct  was  the  unanimous 
demand  of  the  party  that  he  should  represent  the  town  in  the 
Lower  House,  since  he  was  shut  out  of  the  Upper,  in  obedience 
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to  which  he  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  ticket  for  Eepresenla- 
lives,  and  triumphimtly  elected. 

In  those  days  the  State  government  was  organized  on  the  last 
Wednesday  of  Qlay,  acooi-ding  to  the  aJicient  custom  of  the  Prov- 
ince from  the  earliest  days  of  the  emigi-ation.  The  Governor 
and  the  General  Court  were  qualified,  and  a  short  session  held, 
during  which  business  was  arranged  and  committees  appointed  to 
sit  during  the  recess.  The  change  which  not  long  afterwards 
was  adopted,  altering  the  time  of  the  inauguration  of  the  govern- 
meat  to  the  first  "Wednesday  in  Januaiy,  chiefly  on  the  grounds 
of  economy  of  time  and  money,  resulted  in  small  saving  of  either, 
while  it  destroyed  an  immemorial  holiday,  at  the  most  beauliful 
season  of  tl     >        f  mm       y  th  t  1    1  t      f      h  1  days 

already.     I    J  y  tl      1  n  1   Id     L    f      d  by 

the  work  d  t    I  a  d    by  th        mm  tt  tJ  s,  so 

that  ther    w     i     b  1  ly        a  t     I  f  t  m        d      tl     old 

system.      I  w  II      m  mh      my  f  th        b     y     t  f    1     i  at 

finding  h  m    If  f     tl     fl    t  t  m    a  b       f  th    p  j    lai  b    nch 

of  the  Legislature  of  his  native  State.  He  said  it  was  like  being 
on  the  floor  of  Congress  again.  And,  indeed,  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representatives  at  that  time  was  by  much  the  more 
numerous  body  of  the  two.  At  this  fii-at  session  provision  was 
made  for  holding  a  convention  of  the  people  for  the  revision  of 
the  Constitution,  such  a.  measure  being  thought  advisable  in  con- 
sequence of  the  erection  of  the  District  of  Maine  into  a  sovereign 
Slate,  The  preliminary  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Quiney,  who 
was  made  chairman  of  the  committee  charged  with  the  coaaid- 
eratjon  of  the  subject.  An  act  was  accordingly  reported  direct- 
ing the  people  to  give  their  ballots  for  or  against  the  measure, 
and,  if  the  majority  should  pronounce  in  the  afHrmative,  the  Con- 
vention was  to  be  summoned  by  the  Governor  to  meet  in  Boston 
on  the  third  Wednesday  of  November.  The  people  approved  of 
the  proposition,  and  Mr.  Quiney  was  elected  one  of  the  delegates 
from  Boston.  In  his  journal  of  the  time  when  this  revision  was 
in  contemplation,  he  records  the  following  conversation  with  Mr. 
Adams,  who  drafied  the  existing  Constitution.  The  part  Mr. 
Adams  had  in  that  fundamental  act  of  Icgii-lalion  is  recorded  in 
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his  life,  and  is  a  part  of  history ;  but  this  lively  aseertion  of  his 
claim  as  a  legislator  is  too  characteristic  to  be  omitted:  — 

"May  31.  — In  the  course  of  the  past  month  I  had  one  or  two 
conversations  with  the  Hon.  John  Adams  concerning  the  expediency 
of  a  revision  of  our  State  Constitution.  Among  other  things,  I  asked 
him  who  drafted  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts.  The  old  man 
answered, '  This  right  hand  I '  holding  it  up.  '  There  vas  a  great  com- 
mittee appointed  to  sit  during  the  recess  of  the  Convention,  which 
accordingly  adjourned  for  some  time.  This  committee  appointed 
James  Bowdoin,  Samuel  Adams,  and  myself  a  sub-committee.  These 
gentlemen  in^ated  that  I  should  take  the  paper  to  Eraintree,  where  I 
then  resided,  and  make  the  draft.  This  I  accordingly  did;  and  I 
completed  the  whole,  except  the  article  relalJTe  to  reli^on.  This  I 
found  I  could  not  sketch,  consistent  with  my  own  sentiments  of  perfect 
religious  freedom,  with  any  hope  of  Its  being  adopted  by  the  Conven- 
tion, so  I  left  it  to  be  battled  out  in  the  whole  I>ody.  This  was  tho 
ease.  The  other  parts  were  adopted  as  I  had  drafled  them,  with  some 
alterations.' 

"  In  relation  to  the  state  of  reli^ous  sentiment  at  that  period,  the 
veteran  said,  'that  there  was  in  1780  more  open,  avowed  infidelity, 
three  to  one,  than  at  the  present  day,  and  that  thirty  years  before  the 


Mr.  Adama  was  elected,  unanimously,  a  delegate  from  Quincy, 
and  upon  the  assembling  of  the  Convention  on  the  15th  of 
November,  he  was  almost  unanimously  elected  its  President. 
This  honor  he  had  to  decline  on  account  of  his  great  age, 
and  Chief  Justice  Parker  was  chosen  in  his  stead.  A  "eat,  how- 
ever, was  assigned  lo  him  on  the  right  band  of  the  President, 
which  he  occupied  during  the  sessions  that  he  attended.  I  was 
in  the  gallery  the  next  morning,  and  saw  his  reception  by  the 
Convention,  the  whole  body  rising,  taking  otT  their  hats,  and  re- 
maining uncovered  when  he  was  introduced  by  the  committee 
cliarged  with  that  complimentary  service,  and  conducted  to  the 
place  of  honor  appointed  for  him.  In  those  days  the  good  old 
parliamentary  custom  of  the  members  of  the  popular  branch 
wearing  their  hats  during  the  sessions  of  the  House,  the  Speaker 
in  the  chair  and  the  speaker  on  the  flour  only  being  uncovered, 
had  not  yet  been  reached  by  modern  degeneracy.     The  great 
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number  of  the  memliera  of  the  Massachusetts  House  tlien,  es 
ceeding  that  of  the  House  of  Commons  now,  made  the  heaS,  as 
my  father  used  to  say,  the  most  convenient  peg  possible  for  the 
hat.     But  the  custom  had  come  down  from  times  when  the  h 
had  a  symbolic  significalion  which  it  has  long  since  lost. 

Mr.  Quincy  took  an  active  part  in  all  the  debates  and  doings  i 
the  Convention,  and  had  hia  full  share  in  determining  its  actio 
It  was  a  body  whose  character  and  discussions  were  very  honor- 
able lo  the  State.  If  was  made  up  of  the  men  of  (he  greates 
weight  and  diatmction  in  both  the  political  parties.  All  the  pro 
fessions  were  represented  by  their  moat  learned  and  eminen 
members,  and  the  yeomanry  and  mechanics  sent  up  substantial 
and  intelligent  men  of  their  caOinga  to  help  reform  the  State. 
Few  polities,  of  whatever  name  or  extent,  could  furnish  an 
assembly  of  equal  numbers  more  distinguished  for  talent,  learn- 
ing, good  sense,  and  fitness  for  the  task  of  revising  tiie  funda- 
mental and  vitalizing  law  of  a  great  commonwealth. 

The  following  exti-acts  from  ray  father's  jnnrnal  belong  to 
about  tliis  period  :  — 

"  Jane  2.  —  In  the  evening  at  P.  C.  Gray's.  Gray  stated  that  lie  had, 
as  he  apprehended,  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  Jonathan  Sewall  was 
not  the  writer  of  Maasachusettensis.  That  Judge  Chipnian,  now  in 
Boston,  from  Nova  Scotia,  as  one  of  the  commiaaioners  under  the 
treaty  with  Great  Britain,  had  stated  to  him  that  he  was  a  student  of 
law  witi  Sewall,  in  1774,  and  copied  at  that  time  hia  political  speeches 
fbr  the  press ;  that  Sewall  wrote  Philanthropos,  which  he  (Cliipraan) 
copied,  and  uaed  to  carry  out  to  Milton  to  Governor  Hutchinson,  who 
revised  and  gave  them  their  last  corrections.  That  in  1774  Daniel 
Leonard  moved  from  Tannton,  having  been  appointed  to  an  office  in 
the  customs,  and  that  he  (Chipman)  was  recommended  to  Leonard  by 
Sewall  as  an  assistant  in  his  ofBce,  and  that  he  was  employed  by  Leon- 
ard in  copying  Massachnaettensis  and  sending  them  to  the  printer. 
As  Chipman  may  have  mistaken  the  essays  he  thus  copied,  and  as 
Leonard  is  now  living,  Gray  stated  to  the  club  that  he  had  sent  a 
copy  of  the  late  publication  of  Massachusettensis  and  Novanglus,  con- 
taining President  Adams's  Preface,  to  Leonard,  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining the  fact" 

"  June  i.  —  In  the  evening  visited  President  Adams,  —  fold  him  ot 
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Gray's  slnry  relatiye  to  Massachusettensia.  He  said  that  lie  knew  all 
the  time  that  Leonard  was  suspected  to  be  the  aiitlior ;  but  he  never 
believed  it,  because  he  never  thought  Leonard  able  to  write  it.  That 
it  exhibited,  indeed,  more  labor  than  Sewall  was  aeeustomed  to  expend 
on  his  compositions,  and  such  interior  marks  of  SewalV's  mind,  that,  if 
Leonard  did  write  it,  he  was  quite  sure  he  was  indebted  to  Sewall, 
either  for  the  general  turn  of  thought,  or  for  subsequent  corrections." 

It  was  probably  this  conversation  that  led  Mr.  Adams  to 
change  his  long-settled  opinion  that  Jonathan  Sewall  was  the 
author  of  those  celebrated  papers.  The  next  year  he  expressed 
this  change  of  opinion  in  a  letter  quoted  in  a  note  to  the  Preface 
to  Noyanglus,  in  his  grandson's  edition  of  his  works.* 

"  July  10.  —  In  the  evening  visited  Hon.  John  Adams.  He  related 
to  rae  the  following  anecdote  of  my  father  and  himself.  During 
the  time  of  the  operation  of  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  when  the  loss  of 
trade  and  the  general  stagnation  of  business  in  consequence  of  that 
measure  threatened  the  town  with  utter  destmction,  and  the  poor 
with  the  greatest  mfeery  and  distress, '  your  father,'  said  he,  addressing 
me, '  made  a  famous  speech,  in  his  usual  nervous  and  eloquent  style, 
on  the  duty  of  a  general  co-operation  in  measures  which  should  ex- 
hibit the  unanimity  of  all  cbsses  of  the  town,  and  their  determination 
to  endure  every  privation,  and  concluded  with  some  resolutions  pro- 
posing, during  the  continuance  of  that  measure,  general  tables  to  be 
provided  for  all  the  citizens  at  the  common  expense.  The  proposition 
excited  great  noise  and  uproar;  some  shouted,  some  hissed.  For  my 
part,'  said  he, '  I  was  for  supporting  the  proposition  of  your  fatlier. 
And,  ^er  some  previous  remarks,  I  said,  that  the  manner  in  which 
the  suggestions  of  my  friend  Mr.  Quiney  had  been  received  reminded 
me  of  one  of  the  sonnets  of  John  Milton ;  — 

'  "  I  dill  but  prompt  the  ngo  to  quit  their  clogs 
By  the  known  rules  of  ancient  liberty, 
When  slrniglit  a  barbarous  noiso  environs  me 
Of  owls  and  cuckoos,  asses,  apes,  and  dogs." ' 


•  VoL  IV.  p.  10.  Jonathan  Sawnll  was  an  eminent  lawyer,  successively  So- 
licitor and  Attorney-Oenerai  nnder  the  Crown,  to  which  he  adliered  in  1776.  Ha 
raarried  Esther,  dauKhtsr  of  Edmund  Quinoy,  brother  to  Colonel  Joaiah  Qnincy, 
and  sister  of  the  wife  of  Governor  Hancock.  He  wss  the  father  of  Cliief  Justice 
Jonathnii  Sewall  of  Quebec,  and  of  Mr,  Stephen  Sfiwall,  K.  C,  of  Montreal. 
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"  Preadent  Adams  said  vi  Joseph  Haivloy,  that  he  was  '  an  Isrswhte 
indeed,  in  whom  there  was  no  guile,'  —  of  considerable  eloquence,  and 
tmqueetionable  talent,  but  that  he  had  always  a  vein  of  melancholy, 
which  finally  terminated  in  something  like  distraction.  He  said  also 
of  Timothy  Envies,  the  leader  of  the  Toiy  party  in  the  House  of 
Kepreeentatives,  that  he  was  a  man  of  gi-eat  ivit,  and,  although  cot 
fluent,  one  of  the  moat  majestic  pei-sons  he  ever  heard.  In  the  eai-ly 
part  of  hia  hfe  he  had  been  a  lawyer,  but  left  the  profession  and  took 
a  colonel's  commissiott  in  the  year  1755.  He  served  durmg  the  whole 
war  until  the  Peace  of  1 7G3.  He  took  refuge  in  Boston,  and  went 
with  the  British  to  New  Brunswick,  in  which  Province  he  died  (1 795), 
at  a  very  advanced  age." 

"  July  30,  —  Passed  evening  with  Preadent  Adams.  Conversation 
turned  on  Botta's  History  of  the  "United  Stales,  which  he  had  j  ut  see 
He  agreed  with  Jefferson  that  it  was  the  best  extant ;  he  tl  ougl  t 
however,  that  it  was  written  with  the  intention  of  giving  an  mp  -ess  on 
to  the  world  of  the  great  influence  of  France  in  effecting  the  nde- 
pendenee  of  the  United  States.  He  considered  him  as  bein„  nchne  1 
to  give  an  undue  credit  to  the  Southern  States  in  prod  c  n„  tl  at 
event.  '  One  thing,'  said  Adams,  '  I  confess  touched  my  an  ty 
Botta  has  adopted  the  ancient  plan  of  putting  speeches  into  the  mo  ths 
of  the  aetOTB  in  his  history;  and  the  debate  relative  to  the  Detlara 
tion  of  Independence  is  carried  on  in  this  volume  between  John  D  cL 
inson  and  Kichard  Henry  Lee.  Now  the  truth  is,  that  Lee  said  very 
little  on  that  subject  on  that  occasion.  The  debate  was  in  fact  between 
John  Dickinson  and  John  Adams.' 

"  Speaking  of  the  indications  of  discontent  in  France,  he  said,  mon- 
archy must  come  down  in  the  Old  World,  which,  sooner  or  later,  must 
submit  to  the  representative  system.  Indeed,  that  it  was  now  nothing 
to  what  it  was  formerly,  and,  as  light  and  knowledge  mcreased,  It  must 
be  ameliorated.  He  considered  the  French  Involution  as  havin" 
iended  gi-eatiy  to  Impede  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of  man- 
kind. Before  that  event  the  old  governments  were  everywhere  grad- 
ually growing  better.  The  severity  of  the  aneient  regime  was  soften- 
ing ;  torture  and  the  Inquisition  were  abolished  except  in  Spain,  and 
there  existed  but  as  the  shadow  of  what  they  once  ivere.  But  that 
tempest  fell  upon  Europe,  and  produced  such  terror  everywhere  that 
the  natural  progress  of  the  principles  of  liberty  was  checked.  Those 
terrors  were,  however,  now  dissipating,  and  the  ancient  prejudices  and 
influences  must  yield  to  the  effect  of  learning  and  the  general  diffusion 
of  knowledge  in  the  world." 
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During  tl  t,  m  i  tPi  of  lb20  the  public  mmJ  of  the  whole  coun- 
try waa  agitated  by  the  dsmssion  ot  the  quLblaa  whcfhti  or  not 
Missouri  hould  be  aJmitled  into  the  Union  witli  a  constitution 
making  slave rj  sne  ot  lis  oiganic  iQstitutions  This  is  not  the 
place,  even  had  I  the  time  and  space,  to  enter  into  the  philos(>- 
phy  or  the  ficts  of  that  momentous  tnnsiction  The  people  of 
the  North  uere  biought  into  unwonted  unanmil)  bj  the  immi- 
nence of  thia  thieatenm^  peul  Democmta,  as  well  as  Federal- 
ists, weie  of  one  mmd  with  scareely  an  exception,  as  to  the  fatal 
nature  of  tin,  concession  deminJcd  by  the  Slave  Slates  Had 
all  the  Senators  and  Eepieseutativea  of  the  Noithein  Stales 
truly  represented  the  opinions  ot  then  constituents,  in  effectual 
stand  mi^ht  ha\e  been  then  made  against  the  encioaehing  arro- 
gance of  the  shve  power  While  this  mighty  question  hung  in 
the  balance  public  meetings  were  held  all  over  New  England  to 
throw  the  weight  of  public  opinion  into  t!i  N  h  m  I  d 
Boston  was  not  bchmdhand  m  speaking  h  wh       h 

crisis  demanded      A  great  meeting  was  1     d        F  1  Hall 

at  which  it  may  uell    be   believed   Mi    Q       y  1      H 

was  one    ot  a  large  committee,  tiken  fiom  b    h  £  1       1  p 
ties,  fo  lepoit  an  addiess  on  the  subject,  wh   h  by 

Daniel  "Webster  chiefly  if  not  entirely     I    w       m  11  f 

tion  fo  Mr  Qumcj  to  see  his  prophecies  as         h  q 

of  Jefferson  s  coup  d'etat  of  lb03  so  soon  b  b    f  llill   1  — 

a  beginning  onh  of  then  a  complishment     h   !  hi 

the  next  fortj  years 

The  following  letter  fiom  John  K^idolph  ni«  in  leply  to  one 
introducing  to  his  acquaintmce  Mr  Edwnid  Dow  e  if  Dedham, 
who  seived  during  llie  first  session  of  thit  famous  Congress  as 
the  Eepie  enlitive  of  Ins  Distiict  Mi  Dowse  Ind  mimed  Mr. 
Quincy's  maternal  aunt,  Honnili  Phillips  They  left  Bcston  at 
the  time  of  the  )  ellon  -fevei  in  1797,  and  going  to  Dedham  for  a 
few  weeks,  they  lemamed  theie  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Mrs. 
Dowse's  sister,  Mrs.  Sarah  Shaw,  widow  of  Major  Samuel  Shaw 
of  the  Eevolutionary  army,  lived  with  them.  These  ladies  were 
twins,  and  so  closely  resembled  each  otiicr  as  to  be  iindistinguiah- 
able  the  one  from  the  other  by  their  nearest  friends,  excepting 
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by  a  slight  d  ffnence  of  diess  The  counti}  pLoplc  niind  ^bout 
were  accns(omi,d  to  speak  of  tLe  three  as  Mr  Don  e  and  his 
two  wives  lt,t  thpy  never  spoke  of  thera  but  with  loie  and 
gratitude,  for  their  bounly  ^la  only  Iinutcd  by  then  means,  and 
their  chanty  neiiiiei  began  nor  stayed  at  home  Ani  hfe  of  ray 
father  would  he  imperlect  wilhout  a  tiibiite  of  affectionate  re- 
membrance to  these  beloved  relatives,  and  eHpecnlly  inj  wnt- 
ten  by  me,  nho  am  daily  lemmded  of  them  by  thp  roof  that 
shelters  me,  ly  the  tiees  they  planted  and  by  the  iiver  that  they 
loved.  They  ncre  childless  and  he  vaa  ihe  onh  son  of  iheir 
only  sister,  and  consequentlj  hia  relition  to  them  was  all  but 
filial,  and  th  y  mil  supplied  to  his  childten  the  grandparents 
these  had  ne\er  known  Thej  and  he  «eie  ptihips  dra«n  jet 
nearer  to  each  otiiei  by  some  sense  of  a  common  injustice  Hib 
grandfatfei  an  1  their  father,  William  PhiIIip=,  of  nhora  I  have 
spoken  in  my  enher  chapter  influenced  bj  the  de  ire  of  keep- 
ing together  the  liri^e  fottune  he  had  accumulated  bequeathed  it 
almost  entire  to  his  oulj  =on,  leaving  to  mv  father,  the  only  rep- 
resentative of  one  of  his  daughters,  absolutely  nothing,  and  but  a 
very  moderate  provision  to  Mis  Dow  e  and  Mra  Shaw  His 
son,  Wilhdm  Phdlips,  for  man^  jears  Lieutenant  Governor,  and 
noted  for  his  largf  munificence,  public  and  private,  m  some  de 
gree  made  amenda  to  his  sisters  lor  this  di  linction  m  his  favor, 
and  yet  more  libLr^lij  from  time  to  time  duiing  his  lifetime  and 
by  his  wiU  to  his  nephew,  who  alrtajs  lenderLd  to  him  the  duly 
and  service  of  an  affectionate  son  Mr-  Djwse  and  Mr-  Shaw 
did  not  change  to  the  end  of  their  long  lit  ts  the  fasl  ion  of  the 
dress  of  then  pnme  and  they  lemamed  until  Ion,;  into  this  cen- 
tury in  look  and  manners  examples  of  the  genflewomen  of  the 
pre-Kevolutmiiarj  penod  Mr  Dowse  had  bten  much  ibout  the 
world,  and  m-  one  of  the  first  American  who  en^n^ed  in  Ihe 
trade  with  China,  after  it  was  opened  to  us  bj  the  Peace  of  1783 
For  many  jtar-  however,  he  lived  tn  retirement  it  Dcdhnni, 
exerrasing  the  most  ibunJant  ht  pitilityfo  hi~  li  ends  and  re- 
lieving all  the  povertj  and  suffenno;  he  could  find  out  No  one 
who  ever  knew  him  coutd  forget  the  eager  cordial  ty  of  his  man- 
ners, and  the  almost  passionate  demon strativeness  of  his  tempera- 
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meiit.  IVlien  I  was  a  lad,  and  fresh  from  the  first  of  many  read- 
ings of  Fielding's  epic  novel,  I  used  to  likea  him  to  Mr.  All- 
worthy  ;  and  yet  thece  was  aa  enthusiasm  and  simplicity  of  char- 
acter aboul  him  —  though  he  had  known  cilies  and  the  manners 
of  many  men,  (hougli  he  had  seen  Garrick  and  Foote,  and  heard 
Burke  and  Sheridan  —  which  saroi-ed  rather  of  Parson  Adams, 
that  still  more  exquisite  creation  of  "  the  prose  Homer  of  human 
nature."  But  it  is  lime  to  return  to  John  Randolph's  letter,  from 
which  fbe  revered  and  heloved  images  it  casually  conjured  up 
have  lured  me  away, 

Mr.  Eandolph  to  Mk.  Quincy. 

"  Wabhisotos,  December  IS,  ]81». 

"  SiK  :  —  I  am  under  a  threefold  obligation  to  you  for  the  pleasure 
of  your  letter,  of  Mr.  Dowse's  aoquidntance,  and  the  perusal  of  your 
lively  and  inleresljng  address.  I  take  them  in  the  order  of  succession; 
and  this  obligation  would  have  been  earlier  acknowledged  but  for  my 
having  been  obliged  to  go  the  next  day  to  Baltimore,  whence  I  have 
just  returned.  The  morning  after  its  receipt  I  devoted  to  the  reading 
of  your  address  to  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society,  by  which  I 
was  at  once  inatruL;ted  and  entertwned,  and  had  my  hand  on  the  goose- 
quill  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  writer,  when  one  of  the  harpies  that 
flit  about  tlicae  regions,  and  which  neither  Virgil  nor  I  need  di-scribe  to 
you, '  soused  down '  upon  me  and  maile  my  time  his  prey  I  siy  Aw, 
for  this  vampyre  bat  —  neither  bird  nor  beast  m  politjcal  zoologj  — 
was  of  the  masculine  gender 

"If  I  knew  anything,  I  would  commumcate  it  to  jcu  but  I  find  mj- 
self  as  raw  as  if  I  had  been  just  tatched  in  the  bacL^iucd  and  ciged 
fbr  a  legislator. 

"Yesterday  I  had  the  pleasure  to  hsjt  of  j<u  tliroiigh  our  mutual 
ftiead,  Mr.  Bleecker. 

"I  am,  sir,  your  obliged  and  most  obedient  friend  and  servant, 
"  John  Rakdolph  op  Eoanokb. 

"P.  S.   My  sight  has  so  failed  me  that  I  can  hardly  read  or  wiite. 
I  do  not  distinctly  see  a  single  character  traced  by  my  pen. 
"  Qu.    Address  p.  0,  pyramidicaUy  or  pyramJdaJly  1" 
[  !N.  B.   Either  spelling  Is  correct.] 
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Tbe  excellent  Mr.  Dowse,  lioivevcr,  bad  one  defect  in  his  al- 
most perfect  character;  — 

"  Yet  one  fault  ho  had,  but  that  was  a,  Ihumper  I " 
He  was  a  Democrat,  —  a  Dumocrat  of  the  Democrats!  Consid- 
ering that  he  and  my  father  held  such  diametrically  opposite 
opinions  on  poinis  which  they  both  regarded  as  yital  to  the  best 
interests  of  their  counlry,  and  this  with  all  the  earnestness  of 
temperaments  of  extraordinary  ardor,  it  is  honorable  to  them  both 
that  this  divergence  of  politics  never  divided  them  from  one  an- 
other personally,  or  abated  the  warmth  of  their  mutual  friend- 
ehip.  Mr.  Dowse  held  very  different  opinions  of  Mr.  Jefferson 
from  those  Mr.  Quincy  entertained.  They  had  known  each  other 
pereonally,  —  I  believe,  abroad,  —  and  it  is  probable  that  Mr. 
Dowse  was  not  unaffected  by  the  personal  influence  of  which 
Mr.  Jefferson  had  so  large  a  gift.  At  any  rate,  be  was  a  per- 
sonal and  political  admirer  of  that  renowned  leader,  and  they  had 
interchanged  friendly  offices  with  one  another.  I  have  in  my 
posseasioQ  a  mighty  punch-bowl  bearing  Mr.  Jefferson's  cipher 
and  his  famous  motto,  "  Kebellion  to  Ttkants  is  Obedience 
TO  Goi>j"  which  was  part  of  a  dinner-set  which  Mr.  Dowse  had 
had  made  for  him,  at  his  request,  in  Canton,  when  he  was  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Mr.  Dowse  having  been  unduly  delayed  in  China, 
Mr.  Jefferson  had  been  obliged  to  provide  himself  with  another 
service.  Mr.  Dowse  refused  to  allow  his  friend  to  take  the 
superfluous  set  off  his  hands,  which  he  was  entirely  wiUing  to  do, 
and  found  a  purchaser  for  it  in  a  gentleman  of  Boston,  whom  the 
cipher  suited,  and  who  did  not  object  to  the  motto.  The  punch- 
bowl and  a  pair  of  pitchers  he  retained  in  rei  memoriam.  To 
his  consistent  adherence  to  the  Democratic  party  in  the  midst  of 
social  surroundings  of  a  strongly  Federal  tendency,  Mr.  Dowse- 
undoubtedly  owed  hii  nomination  to  Congress,  and  his  winter  in 
"Washington  tlut  memorable  year  to  which  he  always  recui-red 
a.1  the  moat  delightful  he  hid  ever  spent,  for  personally  and  so- 
c\  illy  he  wjis  a  gieat  favorite  there  He  was  deeply  impressed 
wiih  the  \ital  importance  of  the  business  which  absorbed  the 
thoughts  of  Congress  and  the  nition  "I  shall  never  regret 
haMug  tome  to  Washington,"  he  nrotL  to  hia  wife,  "because  it 
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has  given  mo  an  opportunity  lo  exert  my  best  efforts,  lioivever 
feeble,  to  prevent  the  extensioD  of  slavery  in  our  country."  I 
will  indulge  myself  with  inserting  a  few  extracts  from  this  domes- 
tic correspocdence,  as  alike  honorable  to  his  clearness  of  insight 
and  his  consistent  love  of  liberty,  and  curious  as  contemporary 
records  of  an  actor  in  a  passage  of  history  so  full  of  fate. 

'^Decemier  20,  1819.  — I  spent  an  hour  at  the  President's  house  last 
eveniug,  in  pleasant  conversation,  Mrs.  Monroe  becoming,  as  it  were,  at 
once,  an  old  acquaintance.  She  is  a  New  York  lady,  —  a  very  hand- 
some woman,  elegant,  easy,  and  affable  in  her  manners.  The  President 
invited  me  to  dine  with  him  next  Friday,  and  mentioned  he  intended 
to  invite  the  foreign  ministers." 

Mr.  Monroe  was  a  former  aequaintance  of  Mr.  Dowse,  and 
had  spent  the  night  before  entering  Boston,  in  July,  1S17,  at  his 
house  in  Dedhara. 

"  January  %,  1820.  —  I  am  on  one  of  the  committees,  and  have  no 
leisure  left,  unless  I  forego  the  debates  in  the  House,  where  are  dis- 
played such  powers,  such  eloquence,  as  at  least  rivals  the  British  Par- 
liament I  confess  (and  it  shows  tlie  power  of  prejudice  to  beguile  the 
understanding)  that  I  have  never  properly  appreciated  our  friend 
Quincy.  He  is  here  spoken  of  with  admiration,  and  his  last  letter  lo 
me  on  tlie  Missouri  question  delights  all  his  friends.  In  political  wis- 
dom on  this  question  he  is  inferior  to  no  one.  Such  men  as  he  ought 
to  be  in  public  hfe. 

"  There  is  here  a  great  assemblage  of  talent  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress, —  some  who  might  emulate  the  Athenian  orator,  whose  'resist- 
less eloquence  wielded  at  will  that  fierce  democratic.'  To-morrow  comes 
on  the  great  question  of  the  Missouri  Territory,  the  people  of  which 
we  sufficiently  nurnerous  to  become  a  State,  and  claim  to  be  admitted 
as  such ;  and  they  also  cl^m  the  right  of  holding  slares,  The  qnestion 
will  be  productive  of  much  zeal,  not  to  say  animosity,  on  both  sides. 

"  I  wish  yon  could  be  present  sometimes,  and  hear  John  Randolph's 
wit    It  is  the  most  delicate,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  keenest 

"  If  Quincy  was  here  he  would  be  of  great  service  to  us  on  the  great 
question  of  the  Missouri  Territory.  To  be  an  able  statesman  in  sii^h 
a  government  as  ours,  a  man  should  commence  his  career  early  in  life. 
The  Southern  people  have  a  great  preponderancy  of  talent  against  us. 
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"January  2fi.  — Yesterday  began  a  sort  of  skirmishing  on  tte  Mis- 
souri business.  This  pi-eparatory  niauceuvring  will  to-day  probably  lead 
on  tlie  shock  of  battle.  The  question  ia  undoubtedly  of  immense  im- 
portance. On  one  side,  the  passions,  as  well  as  the  present  and 
apparent  interests,  of  the  Southern  people,  are  deeply  engaged ;  and, 
to  my  sorrow,  I  perceive  that  they  have  drawn  over  some  of  our 
Yankees.  The  cause  of  humanity,  religion,  and  sournl  policy  is  the 
m.otive,  I  firmly  believe,  which  influences  the  oilier. 

February  5.  —  Missouri,  Ttjissouri,  engages  all  attention.  Scarcely 
ever  wia  so  great  a  question  a^tated  before  a  hnman  tribunal.  A 
tost  of  talents  is  brought  into  the  field.  In  the  Senate,  things  have 
^R3  agaiast  us  deplorably,  owing  to  the  defection  of  oiir  Yantees. 
Tar  slaveis,  freRty-aeven;  against  slavery  in  Missouri,  sixteen.  I  am 
■ejclced  that  Otis  is  on  our  aide.  The  leading  members  of  the  Senate 
vrB  now  spectators. in  our  House,  where  they  fiud  themselves  surpassed, 
I  suspect,  not  only  Id  namicrs,  but  in  eloquence.  I  wish  Quiney  was 
lere  to  stem  the  torreat- 

"  I  have  thought  that  the  ora;OTioal  and  parliamentary  talents  were 
.  ;;>o^essed  almost  exclusively  by  the  slave-holding  States.  But  to  my 
great  joy  1  find  it  is  not  so.  There  sie  good  men  of  great  minds  and 
acquirements  on  our  side,  and  it  fills  n:e  with  delightful  reflections,  a 
kind  of  awe  at  the  real  grandeur  of  the  buii.m  character,  to  find  it 
capable  of  euch  expansion. 

"  If  sound  policy,  if  reason,  if  religion,  if  rirtua,  can  ever  success- 
fully combat  against  the  love  of  money,  —  the  solu  ro;^  of  all  this  evil, 
—  ^en  shall  we  come  off  victorious  in  this  great  Mitjomi  question. 

"  Randolph  finished  hia  speech  yesterday,  not  much,  I  suspect,  to  his 
own  satisfaction.  He  said  his  nerves  were  unstrung,  and  his  bodily 
and  mental  powers  in  a  state  of  prostration;  and  so  they  appeared  to 
be.  Not  all  kis  talents  are  adequate  to  sustain  the  cause  he  has  em- 
barked in. 

"  As  to  putting  Maine  and  Missouri  together,  in  my  opinion  it  was 
a  jockeying  trick,  just  worthy  of  ostlers  in  a  livery-stable ;  and  I  sus- 
pect Clay  and  Holmes  were  at  the  bottom  of  it 

"MarcJi  3,  1320.—  Slavery  is  allowed  of  as  far  as  thlrty^six  and  a 
half  degrees  of  latitude.     Some  people  think  the  Missourlaus  them- 
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selves  will  Jntci-dict  slavery  from  their  new  State.  It  would  be  tlieir 
present  glory,  and  permanent  happiness,  if  they  should  do  so.  I  feel 
most  wofully  mw-tified  and  cast  down  at  the  result  of  our  Missouri 
Bill.  For  slavery,  nineiy ;  against  it,  eighty-seven.  Four  of  our  side 
stayed  out  at  the  final  taking  of  the  question ;  and  four  more  went  over 
and  joined  the  slaveholders,  which  operated  as  eciuivalent  to  eight 
against  us.  The  whole  counted  as  twelve  against  as,  who  ought  to 
have  been  for  us.  Wbetliev  this  proceeded  from  wealtness  or  treach- 
ery, I  will  not  pretend  to  say.  People  talk  pretty  much  as  if  this  had 
been  brought  about  by  sly,  underhand  Executive  influence.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  judge,  or  to  form  any  opinion  about  it ;  but  if  there  were 
strong  reasons  to  think  so,  Monroe  ought  to  be  turned  out  of  the  next 
Presidency.  I  consider  our  nation  now  as  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  earth.  We  bad  it  Jn  our  power  to  stop  the 
progress  of  slavery,  and  tee  chose  to  let  it  go  on."  * 

At  the  second  aesaion  of  the  General  Court,  January,  1821, 
h&ai  lEHSrllN 

WIS  dS  M     Q  M 
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much  ability,  for  a  libel  on  John  N,  Maffitf,  a  notorious  Methodibt 
minister  of  that  day,  and  father  of  the  notorious  Rebel  corsair  of 
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the  same  name.  This  case  excited  a  very  general  interesl,  ea- 
pecially  among  the  religious  public,  whose  displeasure  Mi-.  Buck- 
ingham had  incurred  by  very  great  plainness  of  speech  as  to  some 
prominent  members  of  it.  Mr.  Quincy  ruled,  that  a  defendant 
under  indictment  for  libel  might  be  allowed  to  prove  that  bis  alle- 
gations were  true,  and  that  they  were  published  with  good  mo- 
tives and  for  justifiable  ends.  He  argued  that  the  common-law 
doctrine,  that  the  truth  could  not  be  admitted  in  evidence  under 
an  indictment  for  libel,  —  or,  as  usually  put,  tliat  "the  greater 
the  truth,  the  greater  the  libel,"  —  was  overruled  by  the  oxpr^s 
provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Stale,  which  made  a  specific 
resei-vation  for  its  citizens  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,— -a  liberty 
unknown,  as  such,  to  the  common  law, —  and  declared  that  all 
parts  of  that  law  repugnant  to  that  liberty  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered law  under  the  Constitution.  Under  this  ruling  evidence 
was  admitted  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  charges  against  Maflitt, 
and  Mr,  Buckingham  was  acquitted.  This  was  tbe  firet  time 
that  sucli  a  ruling  had  been  made  in  tbe  case  of  an  ordinary  in- 
dictment for  a  libel  on  a  private  individual,  and  it  excited  much 
discussion  and  no  little  censure  at  tbe  time.  But  Mr.  Quincy's 
law  of  libel  has  prevailed,  and  is  now  the  established  rule  in 
this  country  and  in  England. 

In  the  yeai'  1820  my  father  left  the  house  in  Summer  Street 
for  the  one  on  the  corner  of  Hamilton  Place  and  Tremont  Street, 
which  was  given  to  him  by  his  uncle,  Lieutenant-Governor  Phil- 
lips, where  he  lived  until  he  removed  to  Cambridge  in  1829. 
The  house  was  not,  in  itself,  so  large  or  so  good  as  that  he  left, 
but  its  situation  on  the  Common,  commanding  a  view  of  the  dis- 
tant country  uud  the  western  sky,  made  it  a  much  more  agree- 
able one  to  live  in.  It  was  a  change  in  every  respect  satisfactory 
to  himself  and  his  family,  and  nine  very  happy  winters  were 
spent  under  that  roof. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

1823  -  1828. 

Mb.  Qujncy's  Views  and  Actb  as  to  Poverty  akd  Ceijik.  —  Nomina- 
tion FOR  First  Mayor  of  Boston.  —  Party  Complications.  —  Elected 
THE  Second  Yeae.  —  The  House  of  Ikdustky.— Of  Cohrection, — 

Off  BeFORUATION     for  JuVBNIIB     OffFENDERS lilEliOVElIKST     IK    THE 

Police.  —  Tub  Fire  Depaeiment.  —  Schools —  The  High  School  fou 
GiELS.  — Faneuil  Hall  MAHitET-HotlSE.^Vistra  of  Lafayette. —  Lifb 

OF  JOSIiH  QuiNCY,  JUSIOH.  —  VlSlTOHS.  ~-  FOURTH   OF  Jin.T    OhATION,  — 

Death  of  John  Adams.  —  Correspondence.  —  Eandolph's  last  Let- 
ter. —  Mb.  Quikot  as  a  Mukioipal  Magistrate.  —  Loses  ids  Election. 
—  His  Address  on  leatiko  the  Office. 

THE  great  social  problems  whii,b  hmt.  not  jet  cea=pd  to  -lex 
political  pliilosopliers  —  how  beit  to  pio^  ide  foi  the  pooi  and 
to  treat  the  vicious  and  the  crimiDal  members  ofsouetj — had 
long  and  deeply  engaged  Mr.  Quincj's  thouf,htful  consul ejation 
The  growth  of  population  demanded  fcome  chinge  in  the  old 
almshouse  system,  which  had  come  down  from  the  Colonial  times, 
and  which  answered  suSicieofly  ■n ell  tor  the  eaily  dajs  when 
paupers  were  few.  The  town  of  Boston,  though  lU  population 
amounted  to  but  little  more  than  forty  thousand  souls,  wis  closely 
built,  and  tlie  almshouse  in  its  heart  ceased  to  be  suitible  oi  sut 
fieient  for  the  growing  necessities  of  the  place  Soon  aftei  en- 
tering the  General  Court  in  1820,  Mi  Qnmcy  moved  foi  an 
inquiry  into  the  subject  of  paupeusm  and  wis  m^dp  chaiiman 
of  the  committee  rtused  for  the  purpo'^e  Eetuins  wcie  Cdlled 
for  from  all  the  towns  in  the  State  giving  Iheir  methods  and 
experience  in  the  matter  of  pi-oviding  for  Ihe  poor  Tiom  such 
returns  he  made  a  report,  submitted  the  nei.t  Jinuiij,  which 
condensed  the  experience  of  England  and  Massachuietts  a«  to 
the  various  methods  of  dealing  with  paupeusm  Thio  leport  wis 
printed  and  drcukted,  by  order  of  the  Legislature,  thioughout 
the  State,  and  I  believe  ihe  improved  system  of  tieatmg  the  de- 
pendent poor,  —  especially  the  institution  of  town  fdim    —  nhich 
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has  replaced  the  old  ways,  waa  greally  advanced  by  the  distribu- 
tion of  that  report,  if  it  did  not  absolutely  date  therefrom.  The 
next  May  Mr.  Quincy  was  appointed  by  the  town  chairmaQ  of  a 
committee  on  the  same  subject,  and,  in  pursuance  of  Llie  recom- 
mendations of  the  report  he  made  to  the  town,  the  committee  was 
authorized  to  provide  a  House  of  Industry,  where  the  able-bodied 
poor  could  support       m  m 

from  age  or  infirm  be     m 

A  tract  of  land  E 

inhabited  district,  an 
changes,  even  for  m 

lion.     The  Overs  P 

BtrenuoHsly  resist  h  rs 

in  their  charge,  a  m      te 

in  consequence  of  th  te  P 

was  areused  again  h 

was  pronounced  c  m  p  w 

which  they  had  li  p        rs        ra 

were  almost  read  sa 

And  so  kind  and  g 

were  treated  in  t  d       S      h 

Boston  excepting  w  to  m 

ment  lasted.     Som  es  beg  w 

of  a  better  cause,  te  g 

daring  "  that  they      d  m 

Mr.  Quincy's  ex  al  him 

consider  the  beari 
more  deeply,  as  w 
waa  called  upon  m         mm  d 
his  charge  to  the 
topics,  and  showed 

manner,  and  indica   d     ose  m  m  m 

inal  classes,  such  a      as 

and  the  substitution  of  private  for  public  executions,  which  have 
since  been  almost  universally  adopted  in  the  Northern  States. 

The  intelligent  zeal  he  had  shown  in  the  matter  of  these  much- 
needed  reforms,  together  with  his  well-tried  integrity  and  activi- 
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ty,  suggested  him  to  those  inhabitants  of  the  town  who  were  the 
moat  coaversant  with  ita  municipal  affairs  as  the  finest  person  to 
organize  the  new  form  of  government,  after  it  had  been  deter- 
mined to  exchange  the  old  popular  rule  by  town  meetings  for 
one  by  a  civic  corporation.  This  change  Mr,  Quincy  resisted  hy 
speech  and  pen  as  loflg  as  there  was  any  chance  of  defeating  it. 
He  believed  the  pure  democracy  of  the  town  meeting  more  suited 
to  the  character  of  the  people  of  New  England,  and  less  liable  to 
corruption  and  abuse,  than  a  more  compact  government.  But  his 
opposition  was  vain ;  the  city  charter  was  granted  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  accepted  by  the  people,  and  he  presided  on  the  28th  of 
March,  1822,  as  moderator  of  the  last  town  meeting  ever  held 
in  Faneuil  Hall  A  body  of  the  most  substantial  citizens,  and 
the  most  experienced  in  conducting  the  town  affairs,  invited  him 
to  stand  as  candidate  for  the  oiRce  of  Mayor,  on  no  party  grounds 
whatever,  but  solely  on  account  of  his  eminent  fitness  for  the 
work  of  organizing  the  new  government.  He  accepted  their  in- 
vitation, never  dreaming  of  the  office  being  made  one  of  the 
prizes  of  party.  The  Federal  leaders,  however,  did  not  take 
this  view  of  the  matter,  and  they  had  arranged  it  that  Mr. 
Harrison  Gray  Otis,  who  just  thea  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  should  be  the  first  Mayor  of  Boston,  as 
the  stepping-stone,  it  was  believed,  to  the  Governorship  of  the 
State.  They  accordingly  nominated  liim,  and  Mr.  Quincy  was 
placed  in  a  moat  delicate  position,  between  what  he  owed  to  his 
friends  whose  nomination  he  had  accepted,  and  his  obligations  to 
his  party,  which  had  set  up  a  candidate  of  its  own.  This  pro- 
ceeding of  the  Federal  managers  did  not  please  the  citizens 
who  had  made  Mr.  Qnincy  their  first  choice,  and  they  would  not 
release  him  from  his  promise ;  and  although  his  most  valued  per- 
sonal friends  and  his  most  honored  relatives  urged  him  to  with- 
draw, and  so  present  a  breach  in  the  Federal  party,  he  felt 
himself  bound  to  stand  by  the  men  who  stood  by  him.  At  the 
election  he  would  have  been  chosen,  beyond  a  doubt,  had  not  the 
Democrats,  the  night  before,  set  up  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Winthrop, 
without  the  knowledge  of  that  gentleman,  and  to  his  great  dis- 
pleasure, which  drew  off  vote"  enougli  lo  defeat  the  election. 
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Mr.  Quincy  bad  much  the  largest  vote,  and  lacted  only  about 
a  hundi-ed  of  an  absolute  majority.  He  gladly  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  witbdrawing  hia  name,  and,  Mr.  Otis's  frieuds  doing 
tbe  same  tbing  by  bim,  Mr.  Jobn  Pbillips  was  elected  at  the  next 
choice.  Mr.  Pbillips  retiring  at  the  end  of  his  year,  Mr.  Quincy 
was  elected  his  successor  without  material  opposition. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  1823,  he  was  inaugurated  as  the  sacond 
Mayor  of  Boston,  in  Faneuil  Hall,  and  entered  at  once  upon  the 
discharge  of  his  new  duties  with  characteristic  activity  and  zeal. 
During  tbe  mayoralty  of  bis  predecessor,  tlie  administration  of 
the  affaii-s  of  the  city  had  not  differed  materially  from  that,  of  the 
town  it  had  superseded.  Mr.  Phillips  was  a  man  of  excellent 
abilities,  sound  judgment,  and  sterling  integrity.  He  retained 
his  seat  in  tbe  Slate  Senate  and  his  place  as  its  President,  and 
performed  the  duties  of  his  civic  office  in  the  spirit  and  after  the 
fashion  of  a  faithful  chairman  of  tbe  Selectmen  under  the  town 
government.  Mr.  Phillips  was  strictly  my  father's  contempo- 
rary, and  perhaps  his  most  intimate  and  valued  friend  from  boy- 
hood. Hia  death,  which  occun-ed  very  suddenly  in  June,  1823, 
was  severely  felt  and  deeply  deplored  by  my  father,  as  the 
heaviest  loss  he  had  met  with  since  that  of  his  mother.  Mr. 
PbiDips  had  been  in  tbe  public  service  of  Massachusetts,  ia  one 
station  or  another,  for  almost  the  whole  of  his  mature  life,  and 
tbe  Stale  had  no  more  trusted  and  respected  dtizen.  He  will  be 
known,  however,  to  the  present  generation,  and  hereafter,  chiefly 
as  tbe  father  of  bis  celebrated  son,  Mr.  Wendell  Pbillips. 

Mr.  Quincy's  first  step  towards  the  establishment  of  a  more 
vigorous  administration  of  affairs  was  to  claim  the  privilege  of 
doing  the  chief  of  the  work  himself.  He  made  himself  chairman 
of  all  the  committees  of  the  Board  of  AJdermen,  and  took  the 
laboring  oar  into  his  own  hand.  The  opposition  of  the  Overseers 
of  the  Poor  to  the  removal  of  the  paupers  from  tbe  almshouse  in 
Boston,  the  condition  of  which  had  grown  to  be  absolutely  dis- 
graceful to  the  city,  prevented  the  completion  of  that  favorite 
measure  of  his  until  1825,  when  it  was  finally  effected.  The 
evils  attendant  on  tbe  promiscuous  mingling  of  tbe  honest  poor 
with  rogues  and  vagabonds  wcro  mitigated  by  the  establishment 
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of  the  first  House  of  Correction,  properly  so  called,  in  Boston, 
during  the  first  year  of  his  mayoralty.  A  huilding  in  the  jail- 
yard  was  used  at  first  for  thia  purpose,  but  the  establishment  was 
afterwards  removed  to  South  Boston,  near  the  House  of  Industiy. 
The  separation,  more  important  yet,  of  the  young  convicts  from 
the  old  in  places  of  penal  resti-mnf,  led  to  the  establishment  of  a 
House  of  Rerormation  for  Juvenile  Offenders,  the  results  of  which, 
both  direct,  in  the  large  proportion  of  young  persons  who  were 
saved  to  society  by  its  means,  and  indirect,  by  the  encouragement 
which  its  successful  experiment  has  given  to  the  system  elae- 
wiiere,  Lave  been  of  the  happiest  nature.  These  institutions 
were  long  regarded  as  models  in  their  several  kinds,  and  Mr. 
Quiiicy  always  looked  upon  them  with  pecMliar  satisfaction  as 
being  largely  creations  of  his  own.  The  House  of  Eeformation 
for  Juvenile  Offenders  excited  the  particular  admiration  of  Messrs. 
Beaumont  an^  De  Tocqueville,  when  they,  visited  Boston  in  the 
course  of  the  inquiries  with  which  they  were  charged  by  the 
French  government.  They  espressed  an  earnest  wish  that  such 
an  institution  could  be  established  in  France;  "but,"  M.  de 
Tocqueville  added,  "it  would  be  essential  to  its  success  that 
Boston  should  lend  to  it  the  first  superintendent  and  organizer 
of  her  own  institutiojj,"  —  the  Eev.  Eleazar  M.  P.  Wells,  D.D., 
whose  life  has  been  one  long  service  of  the  unfortunate  and 
suflering  classes. 

The  internal  police  of  the  city  was  another  matter  which 
called  for  the  anxious  attention  of  the  new  Mayor.  The  main- 
tenance of  order,  the  abatement  of  nuisances,  the  protection  of 
the  public  lieallb,  the  suppression  of  impudent  vice,  and  tlie  swift 
and  sure  overtahiiig  of  crime,  devolved  upon  him,  and  with  no 
sufficient  force  to  fulfil  these  demands  of  his  office.  The  policing 
of  cities  was  vei^  imperfectly  understood  in  this  country,  or  ia 
England,  until  the  reform  initiated  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Mr. 
Quincy  had  lo  worlt  with  such  instruments  as  law  and  custom  af- 
forded him,  and  be  used  them  to  the  best  advantage.  The  entire 
police  force  then  consisted  of  a  constabulary  twenty-four  strong, 
and  a  body  of  eighty  night-watchmen,  of  whom  not  more  than 
eighteen  were  on  duty  at  the  same  time !     It  seems  hardly  oredi- 
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ble  fliat  a  city  of  between  fifty  and  sixty  thousand  inhabitants 
could  liave  been  Isept  in  peace  and  safety  by  so  small  a  force, 
and  I  apprehend  that  it  was  without  a  parallel  in  this  country  or 
in  Europe.  But  the  population  of  Boalon  at  that  lirae  was  sin- 
gularly homogeneous.  The  great  Irish  and  Glerman  emigrations 
had  BOt  then  set  in.  The  city  was  eminently  English  in  its 
character  and  appearance,  and  probably  no  town  of  its  size  in 
England  had  a  population  of  sueh  unmixed  English  descent  as 
the  Boston  of  forty  years  ago.  It  was  Anglis  ipsis  Anglior, — 
more  English  than  the  Enghsh  themselves.  The  inhabitants  of 
New  England  at  that  time  were  descended,  with  scarcely  any  ad- 
mixture of  foreign  blood,  from  the  Puritan  emigration  of  the 
seventeenth  centuiy.  They  kept  the  peace  and  maintained  or- 
der themselves,  without  the  need  of  guardians  to  take  care  of 
them.  The  number  of  constables  and  watchmen  was  not  in- 
creased during  Mr.  Quincy's  mayoralty,  and  all  he  could  con- 
tribute towards  their  efficiency  was  care  in  the  selection  of  the 
men,  and  the  appointment  of  a  competent  head,  under  the  style 
of  the  City  Marshal, 

Still,  quiet  and  well-ordered  as  Boston  was,  in  general,  there 
was  one  disgraceful  district  which  had  set  at  defiance  for  years 
the  attempts  of  the  town  authonties  to  i-^duce  it  to  order.  In- 
famous houses  were  openly  maintained,  the  resort  of  the  worst 
part  of  the  population.  Murders  had  notoriously  been  com- 
mitted there,  and  it  was  believed  that  by  no  means  all  had  been 
brought  to  light.  The  head  of  the  old  town  police  told  Mr. 
Quiney  that  this  nuisance  could  not  be  abated  ivitliout  a  military 
force.     No  man's  life  would  be  safe  that  sh  p  M 

Quiney  asked  him  if  vice  and  villany  we  h 

police;  to  which  he  replied;  "I  think  so.     A  h        n 

been  so."     "There  shall  be  at  least  an  at    m  he 

laws,"  said  the  Mayor ;  and  he  pi-oeeeded  to  m  k  0  m 

ining  tlie  terms  of  the  City  Charter,  he  found  h  d  e 

powers  under  it  necessary  for  a  summary  suppression  of  tl  s  nest 
of  vice  and  vUIaay,  so  he  was  obliged  to  act  only  in  I  capa  ty 
of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  throughout  the  Commonwealth  His 
first  step  was  to  issue  a  waiTant  for  the  arrest  of  the  liddle      \ho 
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inspired  the  orioles  of  the  dance-houses,  under  an  old  Provincial 
slatufo  never  i-cpealfd,  aimed  at  those  troublera  of  the  nightr 
watches  ;  and  his  next,  to  take  away  the  licenses  of  ail  the  tip- 
piing-shops  and  liar-rooma  in  the  region  round  about.  Deprived 
at  once  of  music  and  of  drink,  the  enemy  succumbed  to  the 
authority  of  law  without  lesislance.  The  nuisance  was  thor- 
oughly abated,  and,  though  vice  might  not  have  lost  half  its  mis- 
chief, it  was  stiipped  of  much  of  its  grossness,  and  public  decency 
was  no  more  insulted  by  its  flaunting  insolence.  That  part  of 
the  town  is  now  covered  with  the  houses  of  respectable  and 
wealthy  citizens,  many  of  whom  probably  do  not  know  to  whose 
hei'itage  they  have  succeeded.  On  another  occasion  a  riot  waa 
proceeding  in  another  part  of  the  town,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying some  houses  of  ill-fame.  The  constabulary  were  entire- 
ly insufficient  for  the  work  to  be  done,  and  Mr.  Quincy,  casting 
about  for  a  prop      f  b  Ih    ght  1  m  of  the  draymen,  or 

truckmen  as  they  th       d      m      t  d     I  believe  the  long 

narrow  vehicle  on  t  wl  1  f  !  co  yance  of  heavy  bur- 
dens, called  "a  tru  k  t  t,  b  t  t  was  then  the  chief 
one  in  use  ;  and  th  t  km  g  lly  wning  their  horses  and 
trucks,  were  a  very  b  ta  t  1  1  i  talle,  as  well  as  a  burly 
and  resolute  set  ot  m  A  d  t  r  two  of  the  leaders 
among  them  brou  ht  th  b  tl  h  d  t  tl  e  aid  of  the  Mayor, 
who,  placing  himself  1 1!  u"  h  I  d  kg  the  proper  strafegic 
dispositions  s  ept  the  rioters  jut  of  the  stieet  by  mere  force  of 
muscle,  and  sent  them  about  llieu'  busme's 

Anothei  di-pnrlmeat  of  urgent  importance  to  the  city  which  it 
waa  Mr.  Q 11  cj  s  f,ood  foitune  to  put  upon  i  lettci  footing  th'in 
ever  before  was  the  Fiie  Deportment  Tliia  ex  ste  1  in  i  veiy 
primitive  foim  when  he  came  into  offic  Engine  weie  pio 
vided  by  the  town  manned  by  volm  tiry  com].ai  les  ai  I  ofiiceied 
by  fire-waids  eleited  by  the  people  The  engines  were  ot  small 
power,  an!  it  i  fire  depended  entirely  for  their  supfly  ot  witer 
upon  fire-buckets  passeJ  along  lines  of  volunteer  s[  ettitors  reach 
ing  to  the  nearest  [  ump  It  was  the  theoretical  right  of  the  fire 
wards  to  eomp  1  ill  ■tnd  singulai  they  met  to  fall  i  to  the  !  ne, 
and  tradit  on    ud  the    had  been  known  in  times  f  i  t  to  knock 
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recusants  down  with  the  pole  which  was  tlie  ensign  of  their 
office.  But  persuasion  was  the  only  influence  used  within  the 
memory  of  man,  and  the  scene  at  a  fire  was  one  of  the  least  en 
couraging  manifestations  possible  of  the  democratic  principle  re- 
duced to  practice.  It  was  assumed  to  be  the  duty  of  every 
citizen  to  rush  to  the  scene  of  action  at  the  first  stroke  of  the  fire- 
bell,  carrying  with  him  his  buckets,  and  perhaps  a  bag  for  the 
rescue  of  valuables  from  the  flames.  And,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
confusion  was  great  in  proportion  to  the  number  who  came  with 
the  best  dispositions  to  be  of  service,  but  who  loo  generally  were 
only  in  the  way.  The  single  mind  of  a  commander-in-ehief,  as 
necessary  at  a  fire  as  in  a  battle,  was  wanting,  and  consequently 
even  the  imperfect  means  at  hand  were  not  turned  to  the  best 
account.  New  York  and  Philadelphia  were  both  of  them  ia  ad- 
vance of  Boston  in  this  particular,  and  Mr.  Quincy,  as  the  magis- 
trate charged  with  the  safety  of  the  city,  was  greatly  desirous  of 
adopting  the  latest  improTemenls  for  putting  out  fires.  But  he 
had  most  determined  opposition  to  encounter.  The  old  ways 
had  been  good  enough  for  their  fathers,  and  why  not  for  them  ? 
The  introduction  of  hose  for  the  supply  of  tie  engines  was  ridi- 
culed, and  denounced  as  absurd,  and  almost  wicked.  The  pur- 
chase of  engines  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  was  an  affront 
to  the  mechanics  of  Boston.  The  cisterns  or  reservoirs  which 
were  provided  at  convenient  points  to  make  sure  of  a  sufficiency 
of  water  were  "the  inverted  monuments  of  Quincy's  extrava- 
gance." It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  the  necessary  powers 
for  a  reorgaoization  of  the  department  were  obtained  from  the 
Legislature,  and,  when  obtained,  the  inhabitants,  whose  consent 
was  to  be  first  had,  sanctioned  the  change  by  a  majority  of  only 
about  a  hundred.  The  system  thus  introduced,  though  far 
enough  from  the  admirable  one  which  now  exists,  soon  com- 
mended itself  to  the  entire  community  by  the  greater  sense  of 
security  which  it  inspired,  of  which  the  fact  that  the  insurance 
companies  at  once,  ot  their  own  accord,  reduced  their  rates  by 
twenty  per  cent,  was  a  satisfactory  proof. 

The  circumstance  of  the  greatest  local  interest  in  Mr.  Quincy's 
municipj-l  adminiatiation  was  the  building  of  the  Faneuil  Hall 
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Market-house.  Tlie  conveniences  for  the  provisioning  of  the 
city  were  at  that  time  of  a  very  limited  description,  and  one  of 
the  first  considerations  which  occurred  to  him  after  catering  on 
his  office  was,  how  these  could  be  enlarged  and  improved  without 
great  expense  to  the  city.  From  first  to  last  he  encountered  op- 
position in  every  shape,  —  of  the  selfish  interests  of  the  property- 
holders  whom  it  waa  necessary  fo  buy  out,  of  the  parties  whose 
vested  interests  in  the  old  state  of  things  were  endangered,  of 
demagogues  who  were  ready  to  lay  hold  of  any  occasion  of  x>er- 
suading  the  people  that  they  were  in  danger  of  ruin,  and  of  cautious 
citizens  who  dreaded  the  creation  of  an  unmanageable  city  debt 
I  have  not  the  space,  nor  would  it  be  generally  interesting  at  this 
day,  to  trace  the  whole  progress  of  this  remarkable  transaction ; 
and  I  cannot  slafe  the  result  better  or  more  compactly  than  he 
has  done  it  himself  in  his  Municipal  History  of  Boston.*  "  A 
granite  market-house,  two  stories  high,  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  feet  long,  fifty  feet  wide,  covering  twenty-seven  thousand  feet 
of  land,  was  erected  at  the  cost  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
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and  speak  of  it  only  as  "The  Quincy  Markel,"  a  <l«rivation  of 
the  title  which  its  contriver  regai'ded  as  mucli  more  honorable  to 
himself,  as  proceeding  directly  from  the  sovereign  fountain  of 
■  honor,  than  if  it  had  been  formally  conferred. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Mr.  Quincy  gave  great  atten- 
tion to  the  condition  and  improvement  of  the  public  schools,  and 
I  believe  they  had  never  been  in  a  better  state  than  they  were 
during  his  official  term.  The  only  innovation  which  was  at- 
tempted in  his  time  upon  the  old  customs  of  the  town  was  an  ex- 
perioiental  High  School  for  girls,  which  had  a  brief  trial  of  a 
year  or  two,  and  was  then  abandoned.  The  suggestion  of  the 
establishment  of  a  school  for  carrying  the  education  of  girls  to 
as  advanced  a  point  as  that  of  boys  in  the  Latin  and  High 
Schools,  was  one  which  naturally  commended  itself  to  the  gen- 
eral public,  and  the  experiment  was  fairly  tried  under  the 
mastership  of  Mr.  Ebenezer  Bailey,  a  teacher  of  great  experi- 
ence and  skill.  In  one  sease  it  only  succeeded  too  well.  The 
number  of  candidates  fit  for  admission  was  entirely  beyond  the 
capacity  of  the  school-house  at  the  start,  with  the  prospect  of 
growing  still  larger  every  year.  And  in  one  imporlant  respect 
the  plan  was  found  not  to  work  as  its  projectors  had  expected  it 
would.  The  majority  of  the  girls  who  could  pass  the  preliminary 
examination  were  found  to  come  from  the  wealthier  classes,  who 
could  purchase  for  them  special  instruction,  or  were  competent  to 
afford  it  themselves.  More  than  half  the  candidates  came  from 
private  schools.  Without  going  into  the  details  of  the  question, 
the  practical  objections  to  the  scheme  seemed  insuperable,  and  it 
was  abandoned.  This  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  gave  rise  to 
great  discontent,  and  brought  much  obloquy  upon  Mr.  Quincy, 
who  was  known  to  regard  the  plan  as  impracticable,  although  the 
<aty  government,  as  a  body,  consented  to  the  final  action.  He 
submitted  patiently  to  be  the  object  of  this  popular  injustice,  be- 
ing fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind  that  the  course  the  matter 
took  was  right  and  necessary.  And  his  judgment  on  this  point 
was  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  scheme  was  not  revived  until 
after  many  j'ears,  when  it  look  the  form  of  the  present  admirable 
Normal  School,  of  which  Boston  has  just  reason  to  be  proud. 
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The  vi-it  of  Geneial  L'ifajette  to  tlie  United  States  occurred 
diirinjj  Mr.  Qiiuity-i  mnyomlty,  and  it  was  his  good  fortune  to 
invite  and  welcome  him  to  the  hospitahliea  of  Boston.  It  was  a 
season  ofgeneral  joy,  unbioken  by  a  whisper  of  dissent,  in  which 
both  political  parties,  and  every  religious  sect,  and  all  conditions 
of  men,  nniied  in  eipressing  their  gratitude  to  the  early  friend  of 
their  counirj'.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  General  Lafayette 
proposed  coming  to  America,  the  City  Council  of  Boston  di- 
rected the  Mayor  to  invite  hiiu  to  land  in  their  city,  from  which 
he  had  sailed  when  he  took  his  departure  from  the  country  more 
than  liirty  years  before.  The  following  correspondence  accord- 
ingly took  place  beiween  them:  — 

Mit.  QtriKCT  TO  Gekeiul  Lai^atbtte. 

"  Sir  ;  —  Tour  intention  to  visit  the  United  States  has  been  made 
known  to  its  citizens  by  the  proceedings  of  their  national  Legislature. 
The  city  of  ISoston  shares  in  the  universal  pleasure  which  the  expecta/- 
tion  of  ao  iiiterestmg  an  event  has  diffused ;  but  it  has  causes  of  satis- 
faction peculiarly  ila  own.  Many  of  its  inhabitants  recollect,  and  all 
have  heard,  of  your  former  residence  in  this  metropolis,  —  of  the  d&- 
light  with  which  you  were  greeted  on  j  om  second  visit  to  this  country, 
—  and  of  the  acclamations  of  a  grateftil  multitude  nhich  attended 
you,  when  sailing  from  this  harbor,  on  jour  last  departure  from  the 
United  States,  —  and  also  of  that  act  of  munificence  hy  which  in  later 
tames  you  extended  the  hand  of  reli;£  m  their  diatieii  These  cir- 
cumstances have  impressed  upon  the  luhaktants  ot  this  city  a  TiTid 
recollection  of  your  person,  and  a  pecuhar  interest  in  your  character, 
endearing  you  to  their  remembrance  by  sentiments  of  personal  grati- 
tude, as  well  as  by  that  sense  of  national  obligation  with  which  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  are  universally  penetrated.  With  feel- 
ings of  tin's  kind  the  City  Council  of  Boston,  in  accordance  witii  the 
general  wish  of  their  constituents,  have  directed  me  to  address  this  lelr 
ter  to  you,  and  to  express  the  hope,  tiiat,  should  it  comport  with  j«ir 
convenience,  you  would  do  them  the  honor,  on  your  ensuin"  visit  to 
lie  United  States,  to  disembark  in  tliis  city,  and  to  communicate  fie 
assarance  tiiat  no  event  could  possibly  he  more  grateful  to  its  inhab- 
itants, ~  tliat  nowhere  could  you  meet  with  a  more  cordial  welcome,— 
that  jou  could  liiid  nowhere  hearts  more  capable  of  appreciating  your 
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early  zeal  and  siicrifices  in  tlie  cause  of  Ameiican  freedom,  oc  more 
ready  to  acknowledge  and  honor  that  characteriatic  uniformity  of  virtue 
with  which,  through  a  long  life,  and  in  scenes  of  unexainpled  difficulty 
and  danger,  you  have  steadfastly  maintained  the  cause  of  an  enlight- 
ened eivil  liberty,  in  both  hemispheres. 

"  Very  ri^peetfully,  I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

"  JosiAH  QuisCY." 

Gekekal  Lafayette  to  Mr.  Quincy, 

"Pare,  May  20,  1824. 

"  Sir  :  —  Amidst  the  new  and  high  marks  of  benevolence  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  their  representatives  have  lately  deigned  to 
confer  upon  me,  I  am  proud  and  happy  to  recognize  those  particular 
sentiments' of  the  citizens  of  Boston  which  have  ble^ed  and  delighted 
lie  first  years  of  my  public  career,  and  the  grateful  sense  of  which  has 
ever  ance  been  my  reward  and  support. 

"  I  joyfuUy  anticipate  die  day,  not  very  remote,  thank  God,  when  I 
may  revisit  the  glorious  cradle  of  American,  and  in  future,  I  hope,  of 
universal  liberty.  Your  so  honorabie  and  gratifying  invitation  would 
have  been  direetiy  complied  with,  in  the  case  to  which  you  please  to 
allude.  But  while  I  profoundly  feel  the  honor  intended  by  the  offer 
of  a  national  ship,  I  hope  I  shall  incur  no  blame  by  the  determination 
I  have  taken  to  embark  as  soon  as  it  is  in  my  power  on  board  a  private 
vessel.  Whatever  port  I  shall  first  attain,  I  shall  with  the  same  eager- 
ness hasten  to  Boston,  and  present  its  beloved,  revered  inhabitants,  aa 
I  have  the  honor  to  offer  it  to  you,  sir,  with  the  homage  of  my  affec- 
tionate gratitude  and  devoted  respect. 

"  Lafayette." 

Lafayette  arrived  in  New  York  on  the  16tli  of  August,  1824, 
and  four  days  afterwards  left  that  city  for  Boston,  and  entered 
upon  the  triumphal  progress  in  which  he  passed  through  the  land. 
He  arrived  at  the  house  of  his  old  companion  in  arms.  Governor 
Eustis,  on  the  evening  of  the  23d,  wSiere  he  passed  the  night. 
Tbe  next  morning  he  was  escorted  by  a  cavalcade  of  citizens  to 
the  city,  at  the  boundary  of  which  he  was  met  by  Mr.  Quincy, 
who  received  him  with  the  following  address : — 

"  General  Lafayette  :  —  The  citizens  of  Boston  welcome  you  on 
your  return  to  the  United  States,  —  mindful  of  your  early  zeal  in  the 
cause  of   American   Independence,  grateful   for    your    distinguished 
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share  in  the  perils  and  glories  of  its  achievement.  When,  urged  by  a 
generous  sympathy,  you  first  landed  on  these  shores,  you  found  a  peo- 
ple engaged  in  an  arduous  and  eventful  struggle  for  liberty,  with  ap- 
parently inadequate  means,  and  amidst  dubious  omens. 

"  After  the  lapse  of  nearly  half  a  century,  you  find  the  same  people 
prosperous  beyond  all  hope  or  precedent,  —  their  liberty  secnre,  sitting 
in  its  strength,  without  fear  and  without  reproach. 

"  In  yottt  youth  you  joined  tlie  standai'd  of  three  millions  of  people, 
raised  in  an  unequal  and  uncertain  conflict.  In  your  advanced  age 
you  return  and  are  met  by  ten  millions  of  people,  their  descendants, 
whose  hearts  tbrong  hither  to  greet  your  approacb  and  to  rejoice 
in  it" 

Here  Mr.  Quincy  was  interrupted  by  the  shouts  of  tbe  multi- 
tude around,  and,  after  pausing  until  the  tumult  had  in  some 
degree  subsided,  he  thus  continued  :  — 


a  turbixlent  populace,  excited  by  the 
fresh  laurels  of  some  recent  conqueror.  It  is  a  grave,  moral,  in- 
tellectual impulse.  A  whole  people  in  the  enjoyment  of  freedom  as 
perfect  as  the  condition  of  our  nature  permits  recur,  with  gratitude 
increasing  with  the  dwly  increasing  sense  of  their  blessings,  to  the 
memory  of  those  who,  by  their  labors  and  in  their  blood,  laid  the 
foundation  of  our  liberties. 

"  Your  name,  sir,  —  the  name  of  Lafayette,  —  is  associated  with  the 
most  perilous  and  most  glorious  periods  of  our  Eevolulion,  —  with  the 
imperishable  name  of  Washington,  and  of  that  numerous  host  of  heroes 
which  adorn  the  proudest  archives  of  American  history,  and  are  engra- 
ven in  indelible  traces  on  the  hearli  of  the  whole  American  people. 

"  Accept,  then,  sir,  in  the  sincere  spirit  in  which  it  ,is  offered,  this 
simple  tribute  to  your  virtue.  Again,  sir,  the  citizens  of  Boston  bid 
you  welcome  to  the  cradle  of  American  Independence,  and  to  scenes 
consecrated  with  the  blood  shed  by  the  earliest  martyrs  in  its  cause." 

General  Lafayette  tlien  made  the  following  reply;  — 

"  The  emotions  of  gratitude  and  love  which  I  have  been  accustomed 
to  feel  on  my  entering  this  city  have  ever  been  mingled  with  a  sense 
of  religious  reverence  for  the  cradle  of  American,  and,  let  us  hope  it 
will  be  hereafter  said,  of  universal  liberty.  What  must  be,  sir,  mv 
feelings,  at  the  blessed  moment  when,  after  so  long  an  absence,  I  find 
myself  ^ain  surrounded  by  the  good  citizens  of  Boston  —  when  I  am 
so  affectionately,  so  honorably  welcomed,  not  only  by  my  old  friends, 
but  by  several  successive  generations,  —  when  I  can  witness  the  pros- 
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pcrity,  tlie  immense  improvements,  tbat  Iiave  boeii  tlie  just  reward  of 
s,  noble  struggle,  virtuous  morals,  and  truly  republican  institutions  I 

"  I  beg  of  you  all,  beloved  citizens  of  Boston,  to  accept  the  reapect- 
fill  and  warm  thanks  of  a  heart  which  has,  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
been  paj-ticularly  devoted  to  your  illustrious  city," 

The  procession  wound  slowly  through  the  shouting  streets, 
every  ivindow,  every  balcony,  and  eveiy  roof  being  alive  with 
eager  spectators.  "But  where  is  the  mob?"  demanded  the 
General  oF  Mr.  Quincy,  who  had  left  his  own  carriage,  and  taken 
his  place  by  the  side  of  Lafayette  Jn  his  barouche,  after  the  for- 
malities of  reception  were  finished.  "  Thia  is  all  we  have  lo 
show  you,  sir,  in  the  way  of  mob."  Lafayette  declared  after- 
wards, that  the  crowd  which  greeted  him  in  the  streets  of  Boston 
appeared  to  him  "  like  a  picked  population  out  of  the  whole 
human  race."  It  was  a  delicious  day,  —  clear,  cool,  and  calm,-— 
in  perfect  accordance  with  the  joyful  and  brilliant  scene.  La- 
fayette passed  through  the  principal  streets,  and  between  rows  of 
the  school-children  on  the  Common,  to  the  State-House,  where 
he  was  ofiicially  received  by  Go^ernor  Euslis,  and  thence  to  the 
house  making  the  corner  of  Pai'k  and  Beacon  Streets,  facing  on 
Beacon  Street.  It  was  then  a  club-house,  and  it  was  offered  to 
the  city  by  the  club  for  the  purposes  of  this  great  hospitality. 
The  city  had  the  house  completely  furnished  and  provided  with  a 
proper  staff  of  servants,  and  put  tlieir  guest  into  his  own  house ; 
and  within  those  walls  he  was  the  host,  and  they  the  guests. 

In  the  evening,  after  a  gi-eat  civic  dinner  at  the  Exchange  Cof- 
fee-house, he  visited  Mr.  and  Mi-a.  Quincy  at  their  town  house  in 
Hamilton  Place,  where  a  party  of  fiiends  were  invited  to  meet 
him.  Mrs.  Quincy  received  him  with  the  grace  and  sweetness 
which  marked  her  manners ;  and  a  young  friend  of  the  family,  a 
gentleman  of  great  refinement  and  sensibility,  declared,  thirty 
yeai-s  afterwards,  that  he  accounted  it  one  of-the  felicities  of  his 
life  that  he  was  present  at  thia  introduction,  and  heard  the  fitness 
and  elegance  of  her  few  words  of  welcome.  This,  however,  was 
the  second  visit  he  had  paid  that  evening.  The  first,  as  was  fit, 
was  given  to  the  widow  of  Governor  Hancock,  his  hostess  on  his 
former  visits  to  Boston.     As  he  was  passing  tfirough  the  streets 
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tLat  morning,  in  tlie  midst  of  all  the  tumult  of  welcome,  he  re- 
membered his  old  friend,  and  said  lo  my  father,  "  Pray  lell  me, 
is  the  widow  of  John  Hancock  yet  alive?"  "0  yea,"  was  the 
answer,  "and  I  have  HO  douht  that  we  shall  see  her  at  one  of 
the  windows  as  we  pass  hy."  "If  you  see  her,  have  the  good- 
ness to  let  me  know  it,"  replied  Lafayette.  As  they  were  pass- 
ing alon  hat  w  T  emont  Street,  fronting  the  Common,  my 
father  esp  d  the  n  ahle  dame  seated  in  an  honorahle  post  of 
obseryal  n  n  a  h  1  nj  overlooking  the  scene.  "There  is  Han- 
cock's w  d  G  n  1  said  he.  "  Tell  the  coachman,"  said  the 
General  to  d  up  opposite  the  place."  Tliis  being  done, 
Lafayette  a  d  al  ted  lier  with  a  profound  bow,  which  she 
returned  by  a  p  to  nd  a  courtesy,  the  crowd  cheering  the  pair 
witli  gre  t  ntl  u  a  m  And  hers  was  the  first  private  house 
which  he    nt      d      B    ton. 

His  reception  at  Cambridge  the  next  two  days  —  Commence- 
ment and  the  annual  celebration  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society 
—  was  but  a  continuation  of  the  same  warm-hearted  welcome. 
Ko  one  who  was  present  on  Thursdiy  when  Mr  EveisUdelnered 
the  OiatiDn  befoie  tlie  Society  concludmg  it  with  a  peioiation  of 
welcome  to  Lifijette  lan  evei  forget  the  scene  Tlie  audience 
was  largely  male  up  of  studious  and  piofeSBional  men  not  usual 
ly  demonstritive  in  their  waj^  but  the  eloquent  words  of  the 
orator  and  the  more  eloquent  presence  of  the  nation  s  guest, 
roused  it  to  the  highest  pikb  of  enthusia  tic  excitement  Teaia 
fiom  eyes  unu'ied  to  weep  tolled  doi\n  fuuowed  cheeks  and  old 
mpn  as  well  a*!  joung  men  and  maidens  were  faiily  taken  off 
their  feet  by  the  lery  teiipe=t  and  nhuhiind  of  the  pa  ion  of 
that  gloiious  houi  On  the-ie  tno  dajs  Lafajette  had  an  oppoi 
tumtj  of  showmg  that  lemaikible  readine=s  of  mind  of  lis  which, 
if  it  were  not  talent,  since  it  is  the  fashion  to  deny  this  to  him,  was 
at  least  an  excellent  substitute  for  it.  Aa  a  general  rule,  on  oc- 
casions of  formal  receptions,  the  speeches  are  written  bei<>reliand, 
and  copies  exchanged,  so  that  the  spontaneousness  may  be  prop- 
erly prepared.  As  my  father  was  conducting  Lafayette  to  Cam- 
bridge on  Commencement  morning,  tliey  were  stopped  in  Cam- 
bridgeport  by  a  deputation  of  the  inhabitants,  headed  by  Judge 
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Samuel  P.  P.  Fay,  on  horseback,  wbo  made  a  suitable  address  of 
welcome  in  tlie  name  of  the  citizens  of  Cambridge.  It  was  aa 
entire  surpi-ise,  but  Lafayette  replied  with  perlect  fluency  and 
appropriateness,  making  all  the  proper  complimentaiy  allusions  to 
the  Eevolutionary  history  of  the  town,  in  as  finished  a  maimer  aa 
if  he  had  had  a  week  to  write  it  in.  At  the  dinner  of  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Sociely  on  Thursday,  called  up  by  the  drinking  of 
his  beallb  with  all  the  honors,  be  concluded  a  felicitous  speech 
with  a  classical  compliment  to  Mr.  Everett,  as  happy  —  if  a  trifle 
hyperbolical  —  as  perhaps  was  ever  made.  From  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  all  of  which  I  do  not  now  remember,  my 
father  was  satisfied  that  it  was  literally  an  impromptu.  It  was 
to  this  effect,  —  "  The  young  Amei-ican  Cicero  "of  to^ay,  '  Qute 
est  in  hominibus  tanta  perversitas,  ut,  inveotis  frugibus,  glande 
vescantur!'  "* 

Lafayette  always  spoke  of  himself  as  an  American,  when  re- 
ferring to  the  days  of  Ihe  Eevolulion.  One  evening  at  a  party 
my  mother  said  to  him,  "  The  American  cockade  was  black  and 
white,  was  it  not,  General?"  "Yes,  madam,"  he  replied,  "it 
waa  black  at  first;  but  when  (he  French  came  and  joined  us,  we 
added  the  white  in  compliment  to  them!"  On  the  day  of  his 
arrival,  an  old  soldier  would  press  through  the  crowd  in  the  State- 
Houae,  and  cried  out,  "You  don't  remember  me,  General;  but  I 
waa  close  to  you  when  we  stormed  our  redoubt  at  Yorktown." 
(It  will  be  remembered  there  were  two  redoubta  to  be  cai-ried, 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  movement,  one  of  which  was  as- 
signed to  Lafayette  and  his  American  division,  and  the  other 
to  the  French  troops.)  "I  was  just  behind  Captain  Smith. 
You  remember  Captain  Smilh?  He  was  shot  through  the 
head  just  as  he  mounted  the  redoubt."  "  Ah,  yes,  yea !  I 
remember,"  returned  Lafayette.  "Poor  Captain  Smith  I  But 
we  heat  ihe  Ih-enck  !     We  heat  ike  French  !  !  " 

On  Sunday  he  dined  with  Mr.  Adams  at  Quincy,  and  afler- 
wards  visited  my  father's  family  at  his  country-seat.  "  That  was 
not  the  John  Adams  I  remember ! "  said  he,  sadly,  —  a  sentiment 
which  was  reciprocated  by  Mr.  Adams,  who  aaid,  the  next  time 

*  Cicaro,  Orator.  Cap.  B. 
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some  one  of  tlie  family  saw  liim,  "That  waa  not  the  Lafayette 
that  I  remember ! "  It  would  have  been  sfrange  if  it  had  been, 
considering  that  more  than  forty  years  (and  such  years!)  had 
passed  over  their  heads  since  they  last  parted. 

Shortly  after  Lafayette's  departure  from  Boston  he  introduced 
two  distinguished  and  interesting  persona  to  my  father  by  letter. 
The  first  was  Colonel  Huger  of  South  Carolina,  whose  attempt 
to  rescue  him  from  his  iinpnsoninent  at  Olmutz  made  him  doubly 
interesting  just  at  that  time.  The  letter  of  introduction  is  as 
follows :  — 

General  Lafayettk  to  Mr.  Quincy. 

"  New  Yoki,  Spplember  20, 1824. 
"  My  dear  Sir  ;  ~  I  have  been  eo  happy  in  our  intimacy,  and  so 
sensible  of  your  kindness  to  me,  that  I  consider  this  letter  of  introduc- 
tion aa  an  act  of  gratitude  to  Colonel  Huger,  towards  whom  you  know 
my  Olmula  obligation.  Be  pleased  to  welcoiae  and  present  him  to  my 
Eostonian  friends ;  both  of  which  I  am  sure  you  wUl  do  very  heartily. 
Happy  I  would  be  to  aeoorapany  him.  to  Boston,  and  to  find  myself 
again  in  that  dear  city  ;  but  I  am  proceeding  to  the  South,  and  must 
defer  to  the  next  spring  the  gratification  to  tell  you  in  person  how 
gratefully  and  afieclionately  I  am  your  most  sincere  ftiend, 

"  Lafayette. 

"  My  son  and  M.  Levasseur  beg  their  respects  to  be  presented  to 
you  and  your  family,  to  whom  I  request  you  to  offer  the  affectionate  and 
grateful  sentiments  which  bind  me  to  you,  your  lady,  and  children." 

I  copy  from  my  sister's  unpublished  memoir  of  my  mother  her 
account  of  Colonel  Huger's  visit. 

"  After  Lafayette  returned  to  New  York,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Quincy, 
on  the  20th  of  September,  to  introduce  Colonel  Huger;  in  speaking 
of  whom,  during  his  visit,  he  had  said,  '  I  never  saw  Huger  but  for 
ten  minutes ;  but  for  ten  years  his  countenance  was  never  absent 
from  my  mind.'  On  the  2d  of  October  a  party  consisting  chiefly  of 
meinbers  of  the  Common  Council  of  Boston  dined  with  Mr.  Quincy ; 
and  at  the  name  of  Colonel  Huger,  associated  with  that  of  Lafayette, 
every  countenance  expressed  animated  interest.  Mrs.  Quincy,  on 
receiving  him,  said,  'We  all  are  under  obligations  to  you.  Colonel 
Huger,  for  your  attempt  to  rescue  Lafayette  from  Olmutz.'     '  I  only 
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did  my  duty,  madam,'  was  bis  reply.  'I  considered  myself  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  young  men  of  America,  and  acted  accordini;Iy.  If  I 
have  deserved  their  approbation,  it  is  a  full  reward.' 

"  Colonel  Huger,  in  1824,  was  about  fifty-one  years  of  age,  —  manly 
and  polished  in  his  personaJ  appearance  and  address,  Iiia  countenance 
and  manner  indicative  of  self-command.  His  conversation  marked 
him  as  a  man  of  honor  and  integrity,  extensive  inforjnation,  and 
knowledge  of  the  world;  evincing  singular  modesty  respecting  bis  own 
claims  and  opinions,  and  great  deference  for  those  of  others.  In  con- 
tradicting a  statement  in  the  noirepapers,  that  he  was  in  early  life 
acquainted  with  Lafayette  in  America,  he  said :  '  Wiien  Lafayette 
first  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Carolina,  aeeompanied  by  the  Baron  de 
Kalb  and  several  officers,  they  were  puraued  by  British  cruisers,  and 
were  very  anxious  to  land.  My  father  then  resided  on  North  Island ; 
and  two  of  his  negroes,  being  out  in  a  boat  late  in  the  evening,  were 
boarded  by  another  boat  containing  Lafayette  and  the  Baron  de  Kalb, 
and  were  induced  to  pilot  them  to  my  fiither's  house.  As  the  depreda- 
tions of  British  vessels  caused  great  alarm,  doors  and  windows  weie 
barred  against  these  officers;  but  when  tbey  succeeded  m  makmg 
themselves  known,  they  were  hospitably  received,  and  the  ne\t  day 
attended  to  Charleston,  on  their  way  to  join  the  Americin  irmj  I 
was  at  that  time  a  child  of  three  years  old,  and  have  no  recollection 
of  these  cireumatances,  except  from  hearing  them  often  mentioned  by 
my  femily.' " 

The  next  day,  Sunday,  ColoQel  Huger  spent  at  Quincy  with 
our  family,  and  after  dinner  he  gave  us  a  detailed  account  of  his 
Olmutz  attempt.  I  well  remember  the  hreathless  interest  with 
which  it  was  listened  to,  and  could  record  most  of  the  particulars. 
But  this  has  been  already  done  in  an  authentic  shape.  It  is  a 
curious  illustration  of  the  slight  circumstances  on  which  im- 
portant matters  turn,  that  had  Huger  spoken  to  Lafayette  in 
French  instead  of  English,  and  said,  "AUez  k  HoffJ'  and  not 
"  Go  to  HofF,"  the  escape  would  have  been  effected.  The  neces- 
saiy  arrangements  had  been  made  at  Hoff  for  expediting  the 
flight  of  the  prisoner ;  but  Laliiyette  understood  the  direction  to 
be  "  Go  of"  and,  taking  his  way  at  random,  was  soon  overtaken 
aud  carried  back  to  captivity.  Colonel  Huger,  I  remember, 
amused  us  with  an  account  of  the  singular  privilege  he  had  en- 
joyed just  before,  in  New  York,  of  seeing  himself  represtnted  oa 
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the  stage.     It  was  In  a  drama,  got  up  to  order,  entitled  "  The 
Castle  of  Olmutz,"  in  which  he  waa  made  to  be  iu  love  with  the 
governor's  daughter,  who  assisted  in  the  evaaioii. 
The  other  letter  of  introduction  was  as  follows:  — 

General  Lapatettb  to  Mb,  Quiscy. 

"  Bosioa,  Seplamtar  4. 
"  My  DEAn  Sir  :  —  Count  Vidua,  a  distinguislied  Piedmonteae,  af- 
ter liaving  travelled  over  a  great  part  of  the  Old  World,  as  it  is  called, 
ia  now  on  a  tour  through  the  United  States.  He  liM  been  introduced 
to  me  in  very  high  terme  by  my  friends  Humboldt  and  Sdgur,  Permit 
me  to  recommend  him  to  your  kind  notice.  Present  my  affectionate 
regard  to  your  family,  and  believe  mo  forever  your  sincere  and  gi'ate- 
ful  friend, 

"  Lafayette." 

Count  Vidua  was  the  son  of  a  prime  minister  of  the  king  of 
Sardinia,  and  a  icaa  of  high  intelligence,  infinite  curiositj,  and 
vast  information.  Mr.  Adams  said  that  he  put  questions  to  him 
concerning  the  American  Revolution  which  no  other  foreigner 
had  ever  asked,  And  I  have  before  me  a  letter  from  him  to  my 
father,  deswibing  the  collection  he  had  made  of  works  relating  to 
the  early  history  of  the  country,  and  asking  for  assistance  in  pro- 
curing others,  and  also  information  as  to  "  the  political,  beneficent^ 
municipal,  literary,  commercial,  and  manufacturing  institutions 
and  eslablialiments  "  of  the  country,  and  especially  everytbing  in 
relation  to  the  public  scliools ;  which  shows  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge,  and  his  thirst  for  more.  He  says  that  he  had  con- 
sulted witli  Mr.  Webster  about  printed  works  oa  general  politics 
and  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  "  observed  with  pleasure  that  he 
had  already  collected  all,  or  almost  all,  the  remarkable  writings  on 
this  topic"  I  well  remember  tie  Count  He  was  the  ugliest  and 
most  ungainly  of  mortal  men.  The  Great  President  would  have 
shone  a  marvel  of  grace  and  beauty  by  his  side.  But  he  had 
withal  an  air  of  distinction  and  high  breeding  which  qualified  his 
personal  disadvantages,  and  his  conversation  was  full  of  curious 
interest  and  intelligent  observation.  President  John  Quincy 
Adams  said  of  Count  Vidua,  whose  thirst  for  universal  knowl- 
edge so  strongly  resembled  his  own,  that,  "  after  talking  awhile 
i6 
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with  Iiim,  he  would  forget  his  looks,  and  think  him  absolutely  a 
handsome  man ! "  The  following  extract  from  my  father's 
journal  I  insert  here,  although  it  relates  to  a  second  visit  which 
Count  Vidua  paid  to  Boston :  — 

"  Count  Charles  Vidua,  son  of  the  late  prime  minister  of  the  ting 
of  Sardinia,  with  M.  Niederst«tter,  Prussian  Ch&Tg6  d' Affaires,  passed 
the  evening  with  my  lamily  at  Quincy.  Two  Englishmen  also,  re- 
cently graduated  at  Camhridge,  England,  Mr.  St.  Auhyn  and  Mr. 
Hallam,  were  of  my  company. 

"  Vidua  has  travelled  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  Eussian 
Asia,  Palestine,  to  the  Upper  Cataracts  of  tlie  Nile,  and  through  Lap- 
land,—is  now  on  a  visit  to  the  United  States.  Scrutinizing,  inquisi- 
tJve,  intelligent,  —  a  collector  of  everything  connected  with  the  history 
of  this  country.  He  considered  the  Unitarianism  of  this  part  of  the 
country  as  little  else  than  pure  Deism ;  and,  though  denied,  yet  Ui  be 
such  in  fact.  It  is  true,  Unitarians  spoke  of  Christ  as  '  our  Saviour,'-- 
Christ,  '  our  Redeemer ' ;  but  it  was  very  plain  that  the  notion  they 
affixed  to  it  was  that  of  quality  and  not  of  power,  and  the  terms  were 
used  as  matter  of  honor,  as  when  we  call  a  man  '  Toor  Excellency,'  — 
but  all  fbeling  of  reverence,  as  being  a  peculiar  emanation  from  the 
Divine  nature,  was  lost,  or  not  felt.  This  he  thought  a  great  mischief. 
Speaking  on  politics,  he  observed  that  nothing  had  so  much  shaken 
him  aa  to  the  future  destinies  of  the  United  States  as  tiie  near  success 
of  Jackson  to  the  Presidency,  since  the  fact  indicated  the  strong  hold 
military  prowess  had  on  the  affections  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Vidua  is  uncommonly  intent  in  researches  upon  the  history 
and  present  state  of  this  country.  Biederetetter  is  gonlJemanly  and 
well-informed.  The  two  Englishmen  also  were  travelling  for  purposes 
of  improvement,  and  seemed  well-informed  and  interesting  young  men." 

Baron  von  Niederstetter  was  the  Prassian  Minister  at  Wash- 
ington, and  as  handsome  as  the  Piedmout«se  nobleman  was 
ugly.  Messrs.  St.  Aubyn  and  Hallam  were  modest,  cultivated, 
and  high-bred  English  gentlemen,  of  which  class  we  did  not  see 
many  examples  in  this  country  ia  those  days.  The  former  I 
presume  to  be  the  Cbrnish  gentleman  who  has  lately  (1866)  re- 
ceived a  baronetcy  from  Lord  Derby,  Sir  Edward  St.  Aubyn,  of 
St.  Michael's  Mount,  whence 

"  The  giuat  Vision  of  tlie  guari3ed  Mount 
Loolis  towards  Namaucos  and  Bayona'e  hold ! " 
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During  the  year  1824,  ray  father  gave  much  of  his  leisure  to 
the  preparation  of  the  memoir  of  my  grandfathrr,  which  was 
published  ia  the  spring  of  1825,  just  fifty  yeara  after  the  death 
of  its  subject.  In  this  pious  work  he  was  greatly  assisted  hy  my 
eldest  sister,  Eliza  Su-an  Qumcy,  Its  progress  was  a  source  of 
constant  interest  to  the  family ;  but  the  secret  of  its  intended 
publicaliott  was  so  well  kept,  that  no  hint  of  it  got  wind,  and  the 
first  intimation  that  any  person  beyond  the  family  circle  and  the 
printing-office  had  that  such  a  hook  was  thought  of,  was  the  ad- 
vei-tisement  on  the  morning  it  appeared.  It  was  very  handsome- 
ly got  up,  and  so  carefully  corrected  that  it  was  absolutely  with- 
out a  misprint.  Its  value  as  illustrating  the  times  immediately 
preceding  the  Revolution  is,  I  believe,  allowed  hy  ali  students 
of  that  passage  of  our  history.  The  following  teilimony  of  Mr. 
Webster  on  this  point  has  been  preserved  by  my  sister  in  her 
memoir  of  lay  mother.  In  his  great  discourse  on  the  laying  of 
the  corner-stone  of  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  June  17th,  1825,  he 
had  inti'oduced  Ihia  quotation  from  my  grandfather  as  illustrative 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Revolutionary  fathers.  "  The  sentiment  of 
Quincy,"  said  Mr.  Webster,  "  was  full  in  their  hearts.  '  Bland- 
ishments,' said  that  distinguished  son  of  genius  and  patriotism, 
'  will  not  fascinate  us,  nor  will  the  threats  of  a  halter  intimidate ; 
for,  under  God,  we  are  determined  that  wheresoever,  whensoever, 
or  howsoever  we  shall  be  called  to  make  our  exit,  we  wiJI  die 
freemen,' "  On  the  evening  of  that  immortal  day  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
Webster  gave  a  great  party  to  General  Lafayette  in  the  house 
in  Summer  Street  where  they  then  lived.  A  door  had  been 
opened  between  Mr.  Webster's  house  and  that  of  Mr.  Israel 
Thorndike,  thus  throwing  the  two  into  one,  and  it  was  a  very 
brilliant  assembly,  from  the  number  of  eminent  persona  col- 
lected there,  —  many  foreigners  and  distinguished  Americans 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  having  resorted  to  Boston  on  that 
memorable  occasion.  At  this  party,  my  mother  having  thanked 
Mr.  Webster  for  his  compliment  to  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  the  fol- 
lowing conversation  ensued;  — 

" '  There  is  no  need  of  my  help  in  that  cause,'  was  his  reply.  '  The 
memoir  Mr.  Quincy  has  publislied  will  be  an  enduring  monument.     It 
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is  one  of  tlie  most  interesting  boots  I  ever  read,  and  brings  me  nearer 
tlian  any  other  to  the  spirit  which  caused  the  Americiin  ItBvoiution. 
Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.  was  a  noble  character.  I  love  hiin  beoause  he 
loved  the  law.  How  zealous  he  was  in  seeking  out  the  celebrated  law- 
yers, in  copying  their  reports,  in  studying  the  laws  of  the  different 
Colonies !  There  (ire  no  such  men  now-a-days.  Who  keeps  such  jour 
nals  ? '  Mrs.  Quincy  replied,  '  I  hope  you  do,  Mr.  Webster.'  '  No,  I 
do  not.  The  times  are  far  different.  The  members  of  Congress  do 
not  write  such  letters  now.*  Eeferring  to  the  scene  of  the  morning,  he 
Iben  said  ;  '  I  never  desire  to  see  again  such  an  awful  sig]it  as  so  many 
thousand  human  faces  all  turned  toward  me.  It  was,  indeed,  a  sea  of 
iaces  I  beheld  at  that  moment'  Doctor  Warren  informed  Mrs.  Quincy 
that  he  had  put  the  Memoir  of  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.  under  tlie  corner- 
stone of  the  Bunker  Tlill  Monument,  among  the  memorials  of  the 
Eevolution." 

The  visit  of  Lafayette  at  this  time  was  very  brief,  and  he  was 
the  guest  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  then  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  On 
the  evening  before  the  17th,  he  attended  a  reception  given  by  my 
mother  in  Hamilton  Place,  and  on  the  18th  he  paid  his  farewell 
visit  to  Mr.  Adams  at  Quincy,  accompanied  by  my  father.  Mr. 
Adams  was  then  ninety  years  of  age,  and  the  parring,  never  to 
meet  again  on  earth,  of  these  two  men  of  the  Revolution  was  a 
touching  and  impressive  scene.  In  the  evening  Lafayette  at- 
tended the  Boston  Theatre,  where  an  overwhelming  multitude 
assembled  to  take  their  last  leave  of  their  fathers'  friend  and 
their  own.  Tho  following  letter  from  Lafayette  was  the  last  my 
lather  received  from  him  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  just  before 
this  Bunker  Hill  visit.  It  is  written  in  just  about  the  pretty 
kind  of  broken  English  which  be  spoke. 

"  My  dear  Sir  l  —  Thus  far  have  I  come  to  redeem  my  sacred  and 
most  cordial  pledge.  We  shall  reach  Boston  on  the  15th,  1  will  tell 
you,  between  us,  that  I  have  been  informed  the  legislature  intend  to 
receive  my  personal  respects  ;  in  which  case  it  becomes  proper  for  me 
to  be  arrived  two  days  before  the  Bunker  Hill  ceremony.  As  to  what 
I  am  to  do,  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  refer  myself  to  your  friendly 
advice,  and  shall  hastily  offer  you  and  family  my  most  affectionate, 
gratefiil  respects, 

"  Lafayette. 
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"  I  would  have  been  very  happy  to  celebrate  with  you  the  Fourth  of 
July,  but  am  obliged  to  set  out  on  the  20th  to  visit  the  States  of  Maine, 
Mew  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  will  proceed  down  the  North  EJver 
to  New  Yoilt  then  to  Philadelphia  Baltimore  Washington  nnd  the 
seats  of  the  Viiginia  E^i  Presidents  so  a^  to  embaik  on  the  15th  of 
August 

Duiing  thp  yeiia  thit  Mr  Quiiicy  wi.  Miyor  of  Eiston  his 
wife  and  familj  spent  the  "iiimmers  it  QuiriLj  ia  bi.roie  He 
himself  remained  in  town  to  be  leady  for  any  uiiexpectul  emeiv 
gency,  payinq;  frequent  visits  to  hia  country  hoube,  but  seldom 
spending  the  ni^ht  there  The  farm  he  let,  retaining  only  the 
grounds  iippertiining  to  the  house  He  mamfime  I  his  tusiom 
of  gmng  1  dmnei  paity  almost  e^ery  Satuidij,  ind  in  the  sum- 
mer these  enteitainments  were  almya  had  at  Quincy  He  had 
somewhat  enlarged  the  material  of  his  dinnei  compan}  since  hjs 
mayoraltj,  ii  consequenie  of  his  determinaiion  to  break  up  the 
ancient  custom  of  the  town  authorities,  of  feasting  at  the  jublc 
expen  e  To  ihese  conviyial  customs  he  put  a  peiemptorj  end , 
but,  by  «ay  of  consolation  fo  the  affl.  cted  ofhcials,  he  made  it  a 
rule  to  invite  all  the  ci  y  givernment  in  convenient  detachments, 
to  dme  with  him,  at  ie<ut  once  a  yeai,  eithei  in  town  or  at 
Quini,y  Almost  all  --tiangeis  of  condition,  either  fiom  Europe 
or  ofhei  parts  of  the  United  St<»te3,  brought  leltets  of  mtioduc- 
tion,  01  were  us  ted  ev  oficw  and  weie  genetally  entertiined  at 
his  table  Among  these  I  recall  the  Duke  Bernhaid  de  Saxe 
TVeimu,  the  second  son  of  the  fiiend  of  Goethe  Hii  Highness 
expected  fo  find  Indians  m  the  streeto  of  Bo  ton,  ind  expiessed 
great  suipuse  tl  at  Hdies  should  ventuie  so  fir  into  the  wilder- 
ness as  the  Falls  of  Niigara,  and  he  had  provided  good  store 
of  books  clothes,  irma,  ind  other  necessaries,  suppo  ing  that 
such  aitidcs  weie  not  oblainable  in  the  sirange  land  to  which  ho 
was  bound  He  wan  a  man  of  fine  piesence,  and  ot  good  intel- 
ligence on  rantteis  with  which  he  wis  more  familnr  than  the  in- 
ternal (jDndition  of  the  United  Stites  He  arrived  in  the  Dutch 
sloop  of  viat  Pillas,  comminded  by  CiptaiQ  Eyk,  aiti-rwiids 
Admit  il  1  liv  h  homely  little  man,  covered  wiih  ordera  ind 
decLiUuns      One   of  the  olhceis  of  the  Pallis  wis  M    A  in 
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Tromp,  a  descendant  of  the  famous  Admiral  who 

"  With  his  broom  swept  the  chops  of  the  Channel." 
When  this  young  gentleraan  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Adams,  the 
■  Ex-President  waved  his  hand  over  his  head,  and  called  out^ 
"Hurrah  for  Van  Tromp!"  The  officers  of  the  Pallas  gave 
a  dance  on  board  ship  in  return  for  the  civilities  they  had 
received.  Then  there  was  Colonel  Wilson,  the  son  of  the 
famous  Sir  Robert,  who  was  himself  aide  de  camp  to  Bolivar, 
and  had  seen  battles  in  the  cause  of  South  American  indepen- 
dence. He  was  a  very  young  man  then,  and  afterwards  rose  to 
distinction  in  the  diplomatic  line,  and  died  not  long  since  Sir 
Belford  Wilson,  K.  C.  B.  Then  there  was  the  Baran  WaUen- 
stein,  connected  with  some  one  of  the  Continental  legations  at 
Washington,  small,  plain,  polished,  full  of  knowledge,  speaking 
and  writing  English  as  few  Englishmen  can  do,  an  animated 
talker,  and  a  moat  agreeable  companion.  I  think  I  have  heard 
that  his  later  career  was  not  prosperous,  and  his  end'  unhappy. 
But  the  procession  of  these  images  of  past  days  might  well  fill 
np  more  space  than  I  have  left  myself,  should  I  let  it  go  on. 
They  come  like  shadows,  and  like  shadows  let  them  depart,  with 
those  of  the  honored,  the  revered,  the  beloved,  with  which  they 
are  inextricably  mingled,  in  the  memory  of  those  long-gone  days. 
I  will  not  withhold,  however,  my  father's  account  of  a  visit  from 
General  Morgan  Lewis  of  New  York,  who,  after  serving  in  the 
army  of  the  Eevolution,  and  tilling  the  offices  of  Chief  Justice 
and  Governor  of  his  native  State,  finished  his  public  cai-eer  as 
one  of  the  Major- Generals  of  the  armj  of  1812  It  is  copied 
from  one  of  his  occasional  fvagmentaiy  pumals 

"  September  34.  —  P.  M.  At  Quinoj-  on  a  visit  to  f  imily.  Morgan 
Lewis,  his  daughter,  Mrs.  (Maturin)  Livmg=ton,  and  two  daughters, 
also  Mr.  Schley  and  lady,  passed  the  eienng  with  my  family. 
Tieited  old  President  Adams,  accompanied  by  Lewis  and  Schley. 
Found  the  old  man  ia  body  weak  and  helpless,  bearing  all  the  marks 
of  extreme  old  age.  TTia  mind  vigorous  and  active,  though  slow  in  its 
operations.  The  coaversaijon  turned  upon  the  mission  which  he,  Doc- 
tor Franklin,  and  Edward  Eutledge  executed  by  the  order  of  Congress 
in  1777,  when  they  met  Lord  Howe,  at  hia  request,  on  Staten  Island. 
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'  Lord  Howe,'  said  Mr,  Adams, '  spoke  with  great  feeling  of  tlie  mona- 
ment  wliicii  Maaaaehuaetta  had  raised  to  Lis  brotlier  *  in  Weatrainster 
Abhoy ;  and  said  that  nothing  would  give  him  so  great  pain  as  to  wiN 
neas  the  fall  of  a  State  to  which  his  family  owed  so  great  a  distinction. 
Doctor  Fi-anklin  replied,  "  Your  Lordship  may  be  assured  that  we 
shall  do  our  best  endeavors  that  your  Lordship  may  be  spai'ed  so 
great  suffering."  Lord  Howe  told  us,'  said  Mr.  Adams,  'that  his 
orders  were  such  that  ho  could  not  receive  us  in  the  character  of 
envoys  or  eommisaionera  from  Congceas ;  that  his  instructions  were, 
to  open  negotiations  and  hear  proposals  fhjm  any  British  subjects. 
I  replied,'  said  Adams, '  that  the  only  character  in  which  I  could  not 
meet  his  Lordship  was  that  of  a  British  subject.' 

"  I  told  Mr  Adams  that  news  had  just  arrived  that  his  son,  the  pres- 
ent President  of  the  United  States,  had  set  out  on  a  visit  to  hun.  It 
waa  unexpected,  '  Well,'  said  he,  '  I  shall  then  see  hiw  once  more. 
I  had  tliought  I  had  taien  leave  of  Hm  forever.     God  be  thanked  1 ' 

"  In  the  evening  conversed  with  Lewis  on  various  events  of  oar 
Kevolution.  He  is  now  seventy-one  years  of  age;  had  entered  early 
into  the  war  of  the  Kevolution,  and  continued  in  the  army  until  tie 
end.  He  said  that  the  capture  of  General  Lee  was,  in  bis  opinion, 
the  most  fortunate  event  of  the  war  ;  that  if  it  had  not  happened,  he 
thought  there  would  have  been  great  danger  that  Washington  would 
have  been  superseded.  He  s^d  that  Samuel  Adams  waa  the  head  of 
the  party  in  Congress  opposed  to  Washington,  and  that  Gates  of  Mew 
York  and  Mifflin  of  Pennsylvania  were  both  concerned  in  it.  Both 
Galea  and  Mifflin  had  personal  causes  of  discontent.  They  each  had 
respectively  requested  commands  of  Washington,  which,  ftom  bis  sense 
of  public  service,  he  was  compelled  to  deny.  After  the  battle  of 
Brandywine,  Gates  and  his  adherents  could  not  conceal  their  satisfac- 
tion at  the  event,  as  they  thought  it  would  effect  a  riddance  of  him 
from  the  command  of  the  army 

"  Mr.  Scliley  had  been  personally  acquainted  with  the  late  William 
Pinkney  at  the  bar  of  Maryland.  He  considered  him  one  of  the  most 
able  men  our  country  had  ever  produced,  —  a  man  of  constant  and  in- 
finite labor, — yet  possessed  with  the  foolish  vanity  of  desiring  tiiat  his 
labored  effiislons  should  appear  the  effect  of  genius  and  of  sudden 
inspiration.  He  concealed,  therefore,  as  much  as  possible  his  studies, 
and  waa  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  a  thousand  poor  tricks  and  con- 
es, that  his  arguments  might  appear  spontaneous.     His  love  for 
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the  profession  of  tlie  law  was  extreme,  whicli  he  took  ereiy  possible 
i'oiv  and  to  evidence." 


The  following  scrap  of  history  from  tlie  same  journal  is  worth 
preserving ;  — 

"September  23.  —  In  evening,  with  Lieutenant-Governor  Phillips. 
He  told  me  this  anecdote  of  the  late  Samuel  Adams.  At  the  time  of 
the  ConvenlJon  in  SlasBaehusetts  for  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, Adams  ami  Hancock  were  known  originaOy  to  he  opposed 
to  it.  Those  in  ikror  of  it  had  used  various  means  to  excite  the  peo- 
ple, and  among  others  a  meeting  of  the  mechanics  and  others  was  held 
at  the  Green  Di-agon.  To  the  opinion  of  those  who  met  there,  Adams 
was  peculiarly  alive.  It  happened  that  ono  day  in  the  later  period  of 
the  session  Adams  dined  with  Mr.  Phillips.  During  dinner  it  was 
amiounced  that  a  meeting  had  just  been  held  at  the  Green  Dragon, 
at  whieh  it  was  voted  that  '  we  will  liatie  the  Federal  Constitution.' 
'  Well,'  said  Adams,  '  if  Ihei/  tcill  have  it,  they  must  have  it ' ;  —  and 
from  that  time  he  voted  in  favor  of  it." 

The  election  of  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams  fo  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States  in  February  1825  gave  a  new  and  peculiar 
mtereat  to  the  iiitei  cooi-se  of  out  fimily  with  the  great  btatesman 
whom  it  w^«  his  singuHi  fehcity  to  follow  in  the  highest  office  in 
the  nation  At  the  vi«it  which  he  paid  to  hi**  fathei  in  Septem- 
ber 1820  we  hid  fiequently  the  cunous  satisfaction  never  proh 
ably  to  be  hid  i^'^'"!  "^  seeing  two  Pre&identi  of  the  United 
States  together  the  one  the  son  of  the  othn  It  if  i  happiness 
to  be  permitted  to  remember  the  glow  ot  deligl  t  whith  1  ghted 
up  the  countenance  and  1  mdled  anew  the  eyes  of  the  father  as 
he  looked  proudly  oi  his  son  ind  auLce"!  or  — a  hipp  ness  en- 
hanced by  the  remembrance  of  the  gieat  paibamentary  career 
of  John  Quncj  Adama  which  his  placed  him  apait  from  the 
vulgar  heid  of  PieiiidLnta  and  made  his  name  only  le  s  illustri 
ous  than  tho  e  of  Wa  hington  and  of  Lincoln  The  last  time 
that  Jolin  A  \  ims  was  in  my  fatht,i  s  bou^e  wheie  he  had  been 
the  welcome  and  honoicd  guest  of  thiee  geneiitiona  was  on  the 
30th  of  September  1825  when  he  enteied  and  left  it  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  his  =oij  the  Pre'fident  He  fiequcntly  afterwards 
drove  to  the  door   and  held  aidiences  at  the  cairi  ge  window, 
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but  his  infirmities  hindered  him  from  getting  out.  In  the  wicter 
of  1826  ray  elder  brother  paid  a  visit  1o  Washington,  and  pro- 
posed extending  his  journey  into  Virginia;  which,  however,  he 
was  prevented  from  doing.  Mr,  Adams  gave  him  thia  character- 
istic letter  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Jefferaon.  It  was  the  last  he 
ever  addi-essed  to  his  famous  successor,  and  is  one  of  the  last  he 
ever  wrote.  At  least,  there  are  none  of  later  date,  excepting  a 
,  couple  of  answer.s  to  invitations  to  public  meetings,  in.  his  grand- 
son's ediiion  of  ins  Works. 

To  Tbomas  Jkjtebson,  Ex-Pkjdsidest  op  the  Unitud  States, 

MONTICELLO. 

"QDiHor,  Janoary  14,  ISM. 
"My  dkau  Sir:  —  Permit  me  to  introduce  to  your  acciuaintance  a 
young  lawyer  by  the  name  of  Josiah.  Quincy,  with  the  title  of  Colonel, 
being  aiil  to  our  Governor     The  name  of  Colonel  Quincy,  I  believe, 
b  X  early  two  hundred  years.     He  is  a  son  of 

u-  Mb     city  of  Boston,  and  poBsesees  a  character 

ns  d  d  p  h  e.  I  applaud  bis  ambition  to  visit  Monti- 
31  dtagra  hbnt;  and,  while  I  have  my  band  in,  I  can- 
as  w  g  ing  y  u  some  account  of  the  state  of  my  mind. 
I  am  rt  nea  h  end  of  my  life.  I  am  very  far  from  tri- 
fling with  the  idea  of  death,  wbich  is  a  great  and  solemn  event;  but  I 
contemplate  it  without  terror  or  dismay,  —  aut  transit,  ant  Jinit.  If 
jinil,  which  I  cannot  believe  and  do  not  believe,  there  is  then  an  end 
of  all;  but  1  shall  never  know  it;  and  why  should  I  dread  it? — which 
I  do  not.  If  transit,  I  shall  ever  be  under  the  same  constitution  and 
administration  of  government  in  the  universe ;  and  I  am  not  afraid  to 
trust  and  confide  in  it.     I  am,  as  ever,  your  friend, 

"JoHS  Adams, 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1826,  fbe  Jubilee  of  American  Indepen- 
dence wiis  celebrated  throughout  the  United  States.  The  Rev- 
erend Heni-y  Ware,  Junior,  had  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
city  authorities  of  Boston  to  deliver  the  Oration  on  that  day. 
Unfortunately,  he  was  taken  ill  about  a  week  before  the  anniver- 
sary, and  was  prevented  from  fulfilling  his  engagement.  The 
city  government  then  made  a  unanimous  request  lo  Mr.  Quincy 
to  perform  the  duty  in  his  stead.     Though  the  shortness  of  the 
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time  might  have  well  excused  his  refusal,  he  would  not  permit 
his  iiatuial  fear  of  doing  himself  less  ihau  jusiice  on  an  occasion 
that  demanded  the  hestponer'!  of  the  htst  man  to  sfaad  in  the 
way  of  the  due  pei-foi-mance  of  the  ceiemoiiies  of  the  Jay.  Thia 
Oration  was  probably  none  the  worse  for  the  rapidity  with  which 
it  was  written,  as  the  topics  weie  not  far  to  seek,  and  their 
treatment  required  rather  spirit  and  life  than  meditiition  and 
research.  It  was  certainly  very  well  done,  and  sets  forth  the 
changes  in  political  condition  which  the  Revolution  had  caused, 
and  the  material  development  which  the  nation  had  undergone 
because  of  those  Changs'!,  during  half  a  century,  in  a  clear,  im- 
pressive, and  eloquent  manner.  In  enumerating  the  gi-eat  Boa- 
tonian^  whose  names  are  indissolubly  connected  with  the  Eevo- 
lution,  he  thus  spoke  of  Mr.  Adama;  — 

"  Especially  shall  he  not  be  forgotten,  now  or  ever,  —  that  ancient 
citizen  of  Boston  h  p  ti  rth  f  American  Independence,  of  all 
New  England's  w     h  cs  hi    d  y  the  sole  survivor.     He,  indeed, 

oppressed  bj  years        k  d      the  burdens  of  decaying  nature, 

hears  not  our  pi  bh  g  e  of  praise,  or  ascending  prayer. 

But  the  sounds  of  n  n  J  )  shing  from  our  cities,  rin^ng  from 
our  valleys,  echoin  f  m  u-  hill  -ihall  break  the  silence  of  his  aged 
ear ;  the  riang  bl  "a  f  gr  tef  1  millions  shall  visit  with  a  glad 

light  his  fading  v  n  d  fl  h  he  last  shades  of  his  evening  sky 
with  the  reflected   pi     d  rs   f  h    meridian  brightness." 

At  the  moment  these  words  were  uttered  Mr.  Adams  was  still 
alive;  but  before  the  rejoicings  of  the  day  were  over,  the  news 
came  that  he  had  died  on  that  immortal  anniversary.  ,  He  had 
failed  rapidly  for  the  last  two  or  tiiree  days,  but  he  retained  his 
faculties  almost  lo  the  latest  moment.  The  very  last  time  he 
left  his  house  was  on  the  1st  of  July,  when  he  was  lifted  into  hia 
carriage  to  return  a  visit  which  my  mother  had  paid  him  the  day 
before.  Having  told  her  of  this  intention,  he  could  not  be  dis- 
suaded from  fulfilling  it,  and  drove  to  the  house,  and  held  his  last 
audience  with  the  family  at  the  carriage-window.  The  news  of 
his  death  was  not  believed  at  first,  the  coincidence  being  almost 
too  extraordinary  for  credence.  But  five  days  later  yet  greater 
a^toiiishracnt  fell  upon  the  people,  when  it  was  announced  that 
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Thomas;  Jefferson  liad  also  died  on  that  day  of  jubilee.  A.  so!- 
emn  amazement  filled  the  land  as  the  strange  intelligence  spread, 
that  these  two  long  and  eventful  lives  had  been  closed  by  deaths 
so  fortunate  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  most  iliuafrious 
event  in  their  history  and  in  that  of  their  country.  Due  ob- 
servances were  had  everywhere  in  honor  of  their  lives  and  in 
memory  of  their  deaths,  but  none  more  striking  or  enduring  than 
that  held  in  Faneuil  Hall,  by  the  city  of  Boston,  when  Daniel 
Webster  delivered  his  great  discourse  in  (he  presence  of  John 
Qiiiney  Adams,  President  of  the  United  States,  and  of  an  audience 
in  numbers  and  character  worthy  of  the  extraordinary  occasion. 

I  wil!  here  insert  a  few  letters  belonging  to  the  year  1826. 
The  correspondence  with  Bishop  Cheverus  expresses  on  my 
father's  side  the  cordial  respect  and  affection  with  which  that 
admirable  prelate  was  regarded  by  men  of  aH  religious  persua- 
sions in  the  city  where  he  long  resided,  and  tells  on  the  part  of 
the  Bishop  how  cordially  tliat  bve  and  esteem  was  reciprocated 
by  him.  M.  de  Cheverus,  an  emigrant  of  the  French  Eevolu- 
tion,  was  tiie  firat  Catholic  Bishop  of  Boston.  Shortly  before 
the  death  of  Louis  SVIII.  he  was  summoned  to  France  to  be- 
come Bishop  of  Monfanban.  It  was  with  reluctance  that  he 
obeyed  the  royal  command,  and  left  the  humble  charge  he  had 
so  long  held  in  the  vciy  seat  of  "  the  Protestantism  of  the  Prot- 
estant religion."  He  was  subsequently  translated  from  Munlau- 
ban  to  fill  the  seat  once  occupied  by  Bossuet  at  Meaux,  and 
ailei-wards  to  the  Avctiepiscopale  of  Bordeaux.  In  1838  he 
received  a  Cardinal's  hat  from  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  Just  before 
tie  fall  of  Charles  X.,  Cardinal  Cheverus  was  made  a  Count,  and 
a  member  of  the  Chaniber  of  Peers,  but  this  dignity  he  lost  by 
the  Three  Days  of  July. 

Mu.  QuiNCT  TO  Bishop  Chbvekus. 

"  I10BT08,  Jenuary  2,  J338. 
"Kevbrekd  and  dear  Sii::  —  I  cannot  permit  your  excellent 
friend,  the  Eov.  Mr.  Taylor,  to  depart,  with  an  intention  to  proceed 
directly  to  Montauban,  without  bearing  with  Hra  some  evidence  of 
my  remembrance,  and  of  those  deep  traces  of  respect  which  your 
long  residence  in  thia  city,  and  the  uniform  course  of  your  conduct  as 
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a  man  and  a  ChristJan  minister,  have  impressed  upon  the  hearts  of  all 
who  had  the  happiness  of  knowing  or  ohserving  you. 

"  Be  assured,  sir,  as  there  is  none  who  feels  more  strongly  this  senti- 
ment than  myself,  eo  there  is  no  one  who  is  happier  to  seize  every  suit- 
able occasion  to  express  it  to  yourself  and  others.  Your  memory  is 
very  precious  and  dear  among  us.  Though  absent,  you  are  not  forgot- 
ten, nor  will  he,  so  long  as  the  generation  which  was  contemporaneous 
with  your  residence  in  this  city  survives. 

"  The  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor  well  supplied  your  place  in  the  congregaljon 
over  which  you  once  presided,  and  in  the  city.  Having  learned  of  you 
the  nature  and  character  of  our  inhabitants,  his  course  was  shaped  in 
a  manner  at  once  faithful  to  his  flock  and  acceptable  to  those  whose 
reUgious  faith  was  not  coincident  with  his.  We  part  with  him  in 
friendship,  with  respect,  and  with  regret .... 

"  I  remain,  with  great  respect,  most  truly  yours, 

"JosiAH  Qddtct," 

Bishop  CnEVEnua  to  Mb.  Quinct. 

"UosTirBAH,  April  e,  182e. 
"  Deak  AKD  nosOKED  Sir  :  —  The  Eev.  Mr.  Taylor  has  just  fbr- 
warded  to  me  your  kind  and  welcome  letter  of  January  2d.  It  has 
not  been  for  want  of  strong  and  repeated  recommendations  from  me 
that  the  general  wish  in  Boston  has  not  been  complied  with  at  Home.* 
But  the  one  who  is  now  appointed  is  a  worthy  prelate,  and  was  highly 
respecte<l  in  New  York  and  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  1  have 
known  him  long  since,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  is  already  popular 
among  my  dear  fellow-eitjzens  of  Boston. 

"  I  know  that  he  will  have  your  kind  support,  which  has  been  so 
useful  and  so  acceptable  to  myself. 

"If,  as  you  have  the  goodness  to  assure  me,  I  am  not  forgotten  in 
Boston,  I  can  say,  with  truth,  I  do  not  forget  Boston.  So  dear  and 
familiar  is  the  name  of  the  beloved  city,  that  even  in  conversation  I 
say  Boston  instead  of  Montauban,  and  this  often ;  and  I  am  then  told, 
'  You  love  Boston  better  than  Montauban,  but  we  defy  the  Bostonians 
to  love  you  more  than  we  do."  I  must  acknowledge  that  here,  as  well 
as  in  America,  love  and  respect  are  given  me  much  beyond  my  deserts. 
A  new  Mayor  of  this  city  (the  King  appoints  him)  was  installed  two 
months  since.  I  was  present,  and  thought  much  of  the  Mayor  of 
Boston.     In  the  inaugural  speech  the  Viscount  de  Guvando,  the  new 

•  Doubtless  that  the  Bev.  Fathet  Taylor  should  be  Hppoiated  Bishop  of  Bos- 
ton, in  the  place  of  Bishop  Cheverus. 
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ma^strate,  paid  me  a  very  handsome  compliment.  He  went  ao  far 
SkS  to  say,  that  it  mas  his  most  ardent  wish  to  folJow  my  strips,  and  to 
take  my  paternal  administration,  which  had  made  thia  city  a  city  of 
brothere,  for  the  model  of  his,  and  by  so  doing  to  entitle  himself  to 
my  kindness,  and  deserve  my  esteem, 

"  I  mnat  confess  I  felt  gratified,  but  I  am  not  less  so  hy  the  -very 
kind  and  handsome  testimony  which  your  letter  beara  to  my  conduct 
■while  in  Boston.  The  approbation  of  the  noble-mindod  Mayor  of 
Boston  is  indeed  a  valuable  meed,  and  his  friendship  and  esteem  are 
treasures.  Will  he  have  the  goodness  to  assure  my  fellow-citizens  and 
friends  in  Boston,  that  my  adopted  country,  and  ita  kind  and  so  dear 
inhabitants,  will  always  he  objects  of  my  affectionate  gratitude. 

"With  affectionate  respect,  dear  and  honored  sir,  I  remain  your 
most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"t  Jous,  Bishop  of  Montauban." 

The  following  letter  from  John  Randolph  was  in  reply  to  one 
introducing  my  brother  to  his  acquaintance,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  same  visit  to  Washington  which  procured  the  letter  from 
Mr.  Adams  to  Mr.  Jefferson  which  I  have  already  given.  It  ia 
the  last  letter  my  father  ever  received  from  him,  and  its  liveli- 
ness, wit,  and  pathos  make  it  a  fit  conclusion  of  their  correspond- 
ence, 

Mk.  KAKnoLPU  TO  Mii.  Qgi.NCY. 

"WiBHisrios,  Fihraoiy  SO,  1828. 
"  Dear  Sir  :  —  Your  letter  was  '  right  welcome  unto  me,'  as  my 
favorite  old  English  writera  ring  or  say,  but  much  more  welcome  was 
the  bearer  of  it.  Son  of  yours,  even  with  far  less  claims  from  his  own 
merit  than  this  gentleman  obviously  possesses,  shall  never  be  shown  my 
'cauld  shoulther.'  I  hope  that  you'll  pardon  my  using  the  Waverley 
tongue,  which  I  must  fear  bodes  no  good  to  the  good  old  English  afore- 
said, and  which  I  shall  therefore  leave  to  them  that  like  it,  —  which  I 
dnt  tft>pl  —  dnt  Iways  there.  In  short,  I  have  not 
cat  h  d  tl  ht  ra  S  t  1  fiddi  and,  in  despite  of  Dr.  BUir,  do 
CO  tm  t  b  h  tb  t  Sw  tt  1  Addison  understood  their  own 
m  th      to  g  w  11  J  S  wney  'benorth  tha'  Tweed.'     Nay, 

frth      nth  thf         fth    Edinbui^h  Eeviewei-s  before  my 

eyes,  I  d  n  t  t  m  S  W'dt  to  be  a  poet,  or  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chal- 
mers a  pulpit  oratoi.  But,  as  I  do  not  admire  Mr.  Kcan,  I  fear  that 
my  reputation  for  taste  is,  like  my  earthly  tabernacle,  in  a  hopeless  state. 
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"  The  fuss  made  about  tliat  mountebank,  who  is  the  very  fellow  — 
although  not  'periwig-pated' — that  Shakespeare  describes,  has,  I  con- 
fess, disgusted  me  not  a  little.  What  are  we  made  of,  to  take  sides  in 
the  factions  of  the  circus  (green  or  blue),  and  to  doat  upon  the  profea- 
wons  of  '  feeling '  and  '  sentiment '  and  '  hroken-heartedness '  from  the 
lipa  or  pen  of  a,  fellow  whose  vocation  it  is  to  deal  in  those  commodi- 
ties,^-who  has  a  stock  of  them  in  his  travelling  pack,  like  an  Irish 
fortune-hunter  on  a  visit  to  a  'young  Mies'  seminary'  of  learning 
anything  but  good  ?  For  my  part,  like  Burcheli  in  the  Yicar  of 
Wakefield,  I  say  nothing,  but  cry,  '  Fudge ! ' . 

"By  the  common  law,  stage-players  come  -under  the  description  and 
penalties  of  vagranfs  and  sturdy  beggars.  To  be  sure,  Shakespeare 
was  on  the  stage,  and  Garrick  and  Siddona  and  Kemble  were  stage- 
players  ;  but,  you  know,  exceptio  proM  regulmn. 

•'I  did. not  (when  I  began)  intend  to  have  turned  the  page,  but  must 
do  it  to  say,  that  the  stage  comes  emphatically  under  Lord  Byron's 
sweeping  ban  and  anathema  against  tbe  world,  as 

'  One  wide  den  of  thieves,  or  —  what  you  will.' 

"My  right  hand  has  forgot  its  cunning.  With  great  respect  and 
every  good  wish  to  you  and  yours,  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  obedient  ser- 

"  John  Eakdolph  of  Roasoks." 

"P.  8.  ~  I  often  think  on  >  Auld  Lang  Syne '  [more  Scotch].  Though 
'  seaa  between  ua  broad  have  rolled '.  since  those  days,  I  have  a  perfect 
recollection  of  most  of  them.  I  can  see  you  now  just  as  you  were 
when  a  cert^n  great  man  that  now  is  was  beginning  to  be,  —  but  why 
revive  what  is  better  forgot '?  One  thing,  however,  1  wDI  revive  (what 
I  shall  never  foi^et),  your  kindness  to  my  poor  boy,  — '  the  last  of  the 
family,'  — for  I  am  nothing;  it  will  soon  bp  utterly  extinct.  He  lies 
in  Cheltenham  chnrchyard.  I  bought  the  ground.  1  need  not  say 
that  it  was  my  first  pilgrimage  in  England.  As  you  go  from  the 
Toivn  to  the  Spring,  he  lies  on  the  right  hand*  of  the  pathway 
through  the  chnrchyard,  leaving  the  thureh  on  your  left." 

The  following  note  from  Mr.  Eandolpb.  to  my  brother  is  too 
characteristic  to  be  omitted:  — 

*  "  Close  to  the  wall  there  is  an  iron  railing  and  a  stone,  put  up; like  all  other 
things  done  by  agency  of  distant  people,  very  badly.  Tliey  thought  that  I 
wonld  never  see  it;  charged  a  high  ptica]  and  I  was  indebted  to  one  of  poor 
Tudor's  schoolfellows  for  its  repair,  not  very  long  belore  I  saw  it    I  Qiink  1 

eeut  you  a  copy  of  the  epitaph." 
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Mii.  Randolph  to  Mr,  J.  Quiscy,  JL-^'^OIl. 

"  CifiTOL  Hill,  Pinraon's,  Ho.  3,  Thursdoy. 
"  If  Mr.  JoMah  Qulucy,  Junior,  will  waive  ceremony,  and  accept  this 
retuTtt  for  liis  cird  from  la  old  and  ¥erj  infinn  imo,  Mr  Eandolpli 
will  he  very  ghd  to  see  his  f\tlier'B  ■«Dn  (not  Mi  E.  'b  but  Mi  Q  s 
father's)  %t  anj  time  before  half  pist  ten  or  eleven  in  (lie  morning  or 
between  the  idioarnment  ot  the  Senate  ind  eight  o  clock  which  la 
Mr.  R.'9  bedtime  Mr  B.  13  much  obliged  to  Mi  Q  for  the  letter 
which  he  wis  so  good  as  to  leave  here  j  e&terdtj  It  gave  him  great 
pleasure  oate  more  to  hear  hom  one  with  whom  he  h^  pTSsed 
through  bome  trj  ing  political  bcenea ,  ind  for  whom  he  then  enter- 
tiuned,  and  iiipes  ilwai-^  to  cherish,  sentiments  of  great  eatcem  and 
regard." 

These  Ictteis  fn  m  Liliiett    nee  I  nt  pit.li  e  or  exphiitiou 

GhMiKAL   LAFAiBTTE    10    Me,    QuH-Li. 

"My  dear  Sie;  —  Former  letters  of  acknowledgment  have  ex- 
pi-essed  my  grateful  feelings  for  the  precious  volume  you  have  sent  me 
before  my  sdling  for  Europe.  It  has  interested  me  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, not  only  on  account  of  ila  literary  merit,  and  my  warm  affection 
for  the  author,  but  still  more  so  from  a  sense  of  lively  concern  in  the 
first  times  of  the  Revolution,  and  of  admiration  for  the  gi'cat  and 
devoted  patriot  whose  memoirs  have  been  published  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  him.  Nor  will  I  omit  to  observe  that,  in  the  beauty  of  the 
material  execution,  I  find  daily  ocoaaion  to  satisfy  European  visitors 
with  tlie  state  of  book-printing  and  book-binding  in  the  city  of  Boston. 

"A  book  has  been  printed  in  Boston  by  B.  G.  House,  1824,  con- 
taining an  account  of  my  happy  virit  to  the  United  States,  ftom 
August  15th  to  October  19th.  I  wish  you  may  have  the  kindnees  t« 
trace  it  up  to  the  author,  and  express  the  pleasure  and  gratitude  with 
which  I  have  read  it.  Should  he  have  completed  the  series  of  gratify- 
ing records,  I  beg  you  to  send  me  the  following  parts. 

"  I  am  at  a  great  distance  from  you,  dear  friends,  but  my  heart  is 
constantly  with  you ;  and  among  the  numerous  objects,  presents,  keep- 
sakes, by  which  I  am  surrounded,  as  a  sort  of  continuation  of  my  de- 
lightful American  thirteen  months,  you  need  not  I  hope  being  told 
that  the  two  beaulifiil  drawings  of  my  young  friend  hold  a  conspic- 
uous and  peculiarly  cherished  place. 

"  Since  we  arc  returning  to  those  timcS  of  which  I  shall  ever  think 
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■with  inexpressible  delight,  parmit  me  to  ask  whefter  the  measure  we 
have  recommended  to-  the  possessor  of  the  fii-st  gun  that  was  fired  in 
the  Revolution  has  been  attended  to,  —  fa  have  a  plate  and  inscrip- 
tion affixed  to  it,  so  that  this  precious  relic  of  this  first  signal  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  world  be  never  mielaid. 

"It  is  needless  to  say  I  am  deeply  interested  in  reading  the  intelli- 
gence which  through  letters  and  newspapers  come  to  me,  three  times 
a  month,  from  the  United  States.  It  is  to  me  a  language  bctt*!r  under- 
stood than  European  style.  The  city  of  Boston  had  a  lai^  share  of 
oratory  honors  in  the  last  session  of  Congress.  To  the  papera  of  this 
aide  the  Aflantie,  I  refer  you  for  British  and  Continental  information. 
The  discrepancy  which  to  the  credit  of  most  European  nations  exists 
between  governed  and  governors,  is  particularly  remarkable  with  re- 
spect to  the  affairs  of  Greece.  The  situation  of  that  inter^ting,  spirited 
people,  ^ven  up  as  they  have  been  by  every  one  of  the  pretended 
Christian  powers,  is  far  from  being  desperate.  Assistance  is  much 
wanted,  but  would  be  effectually  applied. 

"With  the  most  affectionate  respects  and  good  wishes  to  you,  to 
Mrs.  Quincy,  to  the  whole  family,  daughters  and  sons,  I  am  forever 
your  devoted,  grateful  fiiend, 

"  George  and  Levasaeur  beg  to  be  respectfully  remembered.  Re- 
member me  also  to  our  dnar  friends  in  the  beloved  city  of  Boston." 

TiiR  Same  to  the  Same. 


"  .  .  . .  You  wilt  hear  of  the  great  event  at  Nauarino.  How  iar  the 
govemmenla  of  France  and  England  will  have  been  pleased  to  hear 
that  the  joke  has  been  carried  bo  far  by  their  naval  representatives  I 
don't  pretend  to  determine,  but  they  must  join  in  our  joy  and  our  praises. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  two  gallant  admirals,  along  with  that  of  Russia, 
indignant  at  the  breach  of  feith,  and  the  horrors  coramitlfid  in  the 
Morea  by  Ibrahim  Pacha,  and  at  the  murder  of  the  officers  bearing  the 
fl^  of  truce,  have  utterly  destroyed  the  Heets  of  Turkey  and  Egypt, 
and  the  vessels  -^  sixty  they  say  —  which  the  Austrian  government 
had  lent  as  transports  to  assist  in  the  destruction  of  their  fellow-Chris- 
tiana of  Greece.  Now  the  diplomatists  will  be  busy  in  patching  up  the 
bnsiness,  preventing  wars,  and  stifling  freedom  in  the  best  way  they 
can ;  but  heroic  Greece  is  saved  from  imminent  danger,  and  I  have 
much  confidence  in  the  patriotism,  talents,  and  dexterity  of  their 
worthy  President,  Capo  D'Istria.  .... 
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"  The  dissolution  of  tlie  Chamber  of  Deputies  bj  the  French  ilin- 
iatry  can  only  be  explained  on  account  of  tbeir  fears  of  a  progreaaing 
public  spirit,  which  might  render  fheir  chance  less  advantageous  in  one 
or  two  years.  That  measure  has  been  so  calculated  as  to  give  the  lib- 
eral electora  no  time  to  have  previous  meetings,  to  think  of  their  can- 
didates, nor  in  miny  instaneea  to  letum  to  their  places  of  election, 
while  everything  had  been  pieviously  underhand  arranged  to  serve 
the  views  of  n-ovemment  I  thmk,  hovrever,  in  the  state  of  the  pub- 
lic mind,  that  a  good  numbei  of  Deputes  will  be  patriots,  and  a  still 
greater  number  anti  mmistenilists  It  is,  1  believe,  out  of  the  power 
of  the  French  goi  eroment  to  prevent  my  being  re-elected  by  the  same 
district  where  I  hai  e  been  Utelj  nominated,  —  the  less  so,  as  a  part  of 
those  tteyhad  iniquitously  excluded  have  since  been  able  to  recover 
their  rights. 

"  Remember  me  most  respeotfiilly  and  affectionately  to  Mrs.  Quiney, 
to  all  the  family,  and  to  our  particular  friends  in  the  beloved  city  o£ 
Boston,  and  believe  me  forever  your  affectionate,  grateful  friend, 

"  Lafayette." 

At  the  time  my  father  was  engaged  ia  his  inquiries  into  iLe 
cause  and  cure  of  poverty,  vice,  and  crime,  he  had  had  an  occa- 
sional communication  and  exch-mge  of  publications  with  Mr, 
Eo^h  Mdh  wkwn 

gy  d  hq  nWhltQypb 
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"  Sjr  :  —  From  the  time  I  received  your  obliging  letter  of  the  28th 
April  hist,  and  perused  the  very  interesting  volume  which  accompanied 
it,  of  the  life  of  your  excellent  father,  it  has  been  my  constant  inten- 
tion to  express  to  you  my  sinoerest  thanks,  as  well  for  the  pleasure  and 
information  you  have  afforded  me,  as  for  the  honor  you  have  done  me. 
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"  It  is  ■with  real  satisfaction  I  perceive  (Jiat  the  livea  of  tliose  distin- 
guished individuals  who  signalized  themselves  as  the  founders  of  the 
lihertii^  of  your  country  have  of  late  been  brought  forward  in  a  man- 
ner worUiy  of  their  character;  and  amongst  these  your  memorial  of 
your  father  will  ever  hold  a  distinguished  rank.  This  is  a  monument 
which  a  son  may  indeed  be  proud  to  raise  to  a  Cilier,  and  which,  in- 
stead of  being  confined  to  some  solitary  spot,  extends  his  feme  wher- 
ever there  are  heads  to  think  and  hearls  to  feel.  I  have  lent  your  vol- 
ume to  the  small  circle  of  my  ikmily  and  particular  friends,  and  have 
been  gratified  in  hearing  it  uniformly  spoken  of  by  them  with  the 
same  sentiments  of  admiration  and  affection  which  I  have  so  truly  felt 
myseli^ 

"  I  have  also  to  thank  you  for  tlie  two  Tracts  which  yon  have  had 
the  goodness  to  transmit  to  me,  and  in  which  I  am  happy  to  perceive 
a  striking  coincidence  of  opinion  with  some  of  those  which  1  have  my- 
self ventured  to  avow,  in  my  observations  on  penal  jurisprudence. 

"  Disappointed,  as  I  confess  myself  to  have  been,  in  the  effect  of  my 
publications,  I  find  no  disposition  to  relax  in  the  slightest  degree  from 
the  sentiments  I  have  endeavored  to  establish,  and  which  are  in  feet 
intended  to  demonstrate  that  criminal  law,  like  every  other  human  in- 
stitution, ought  to  have  its  foundation  in, benevolence,  and  not  in  re- 
sentment, cruelty,  and  revenge ;  that,  at  all  events,  it  is  easy  to  restrain 
the  wicked  from  crimes  by  imprisonment,  and  to  make  tJiem  provide 
for  themselves  by  labor ;  and  that,  whilst  this  is  the  case,  there  can  be 
no  pretext  for  the  severities,  punishments,  and  judicial  murders  which 
have  hitherto  been  considered  as  essential  to  the  safety  of  society  and 
the  repression  of  crime. 

"  With  the  sincerest  wishes  for  your  health  and  happiness,  and  the 
most  grateful  acknowledgments  for  your  kind  communication,  beheve 
me  most  respectfully,  dear  sir,  your  very  fiuthful  and  obedient  servant, 
"  W.  EoscoE." 

In  this  chapter  I  have  endeavored  to  relate,  in  as  brief  a  man- 
ner as  possible,  the  facts  of  Mr.  Quincy's  mayoralty,  dwelling 
the  longest  on  those  which  are  likely  to  be  most  interesting  to 
the  general  reader  at  this  late  day.  The  changes  which  he  in- 
troduced were  of  great  and  permanent  beneiit  to  the  city,  and  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  citizens  at  this  time,  after  the 
lapse  of  near  forty  years,  are  daily  the  better  fur  his  administra- 
tion. It  may  be  safely  afErmed  that  he  was  a  model  municipal 
magistrate.     He  gave  his  entire  time  and  attention  to  the  duties 
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of  liis  office,  and  he  left  the  dty  beautified,  the  police  improved, 
the  fire  department  reformed,  and  all  things  connected  with  the 
comfort  and  safety  of  the  cilizens  in  better  condition  than  they 
had  ever  been  before.  He  utterly  refused  fo  favor  any  of  his 
personal  friends  in  the  matter  of  public  improvements  or  con- 
tracls,  and  shunned  so  carefully  even  the  appearance  of  self-seek- 
ing on  his  own  account,  that  it  was  popularly  said,  "  He  stood  so 
straight  as  to  lean  backward."  His  administration  had  been  too 
upright  and  straightforward  not  to  create  many  enemies,  as  well 
as  many  friends.  He  said  from  the  beginning  that  no  man  could 
do  his  duty  in  such  an  office  without  being  turned  out  of  it.  His 
own  experience  fulfilled  his  prediction.  After  being  five  times 
re-elected  without  much  opposition,  —  once,  at  least,  without  aay 
at  all,  — his  official  Sife  came  to  an  end  at  the  election  of  1828. 
In  reforming  the  fire  department  he  had  created  a  very  powerful 
political  body,  as  well  as  a  very  useful  practical  one.  To  this 
body  he  gave  offence  by  refusing  to  appoint  a  person  chief  en- 
^neer,  whom  he  did  not  regard  as  suitable  for  the  place.  An 
excited  opposition  was  rallied  against  him  by  the  parfisans  of  the 
rejected  candidate,  which  all  the  elements  of  hostility  his  conduct 
in  office  had  excited  helped  to  swell.  After  two  trials,  at  each 
of  which  he  had  a  large  plurality,  but  lacked  rather  less  than  a 
hundred  voles  of  an  absolute  majority,  he  withdrew  his  name, 
and  peremptorily  refused  to  allow  it  to  be  used  again  in  the  can- 
vass, and  Mr.  Harrison  Gray  Otis  was  elected  his  successor. 
'  Though  he  had  foreseen  that  such  must  be  the  ending  of  his 
official  career,  he  was  far  from  insensible  to  the  treatment  he 
had  received  from  his  fellow-citizens  in  return  for  his  indefatiga^ 
ble  and  disinterested  services,  the  rather  that  the  contest  had 
been  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  personal  bitterness  and  malignity 
which  he  had  deserved  only  by  his  resolute  devotion  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  city.  Accordingly,  he  summoned  a  meeting  of  both 
branches  of  the  city  government  on  the  last  day  of  his  official 
service,  and  delivered  an  address,  in  which  he  recapitulated  the 
doings  of  his  term  of  service,  showing  the  falsity  of  the  various 
charges  that  had  bern  urged  against  him,  by  the  unanswerable 
arguments  of  fads  and  figures,  as  well  as  of  logic.     From  its 
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temporary  and  local  character  it  will  not  be  much  known  or  read 
hereafter,  but  it  is  full  of  the  eloquence  of  trutli,  iv.'sison,  and  an 
honorable  sensibility.  Its  peroration  will  make  a  fitting  conclu- 
sion of  thia  chapter. 

"  And  now,  gentlemen,  standing  as  I  do  in  this  relation  for  the  last 
time  in  your  presence  and  that  of  my  fellow-citizens,  about  to  aur- 
render  forever  a  station  full  of  difficulty,  of  labor  and  temptation,  in 
which  I  have  been  called  to  very  ai'duous  duties,  affecting  the  rights, 
property,  and  at  times  the  liberty  of  others  ;  concerning  which  tlie  per- 
fect line  of  rectitude —  though  desired  —  waa  not  always  to  be  clearly 
discerned;  in  which  great  interests  have  been  placed  within  my  con- 
trol, under  circumstances  in  which  it  woald  have  been  easy  to  advance 
private  ends  and  sinister  projects ;  —  under  these  cireumatances,  I  in- 
quire, as  I  have  a  right  to  inquire,  —  for  in  the  recent  contest  insinu- 
ationa  have  hecn  cast  against  my  integrity, — in  this  long  management 
of  your  affairs,  whatever  errois  have  been  committed,  —  and  doubtless 
there  have  been  many,  —  have  you  found  in  me  anytliing  selfish,  any- 
thing personal,  any  thing  mercenary?  In  the  simple  language  of  an 
ancient  seer,  I  say :  '  Behold,  here  I  am ;  witness  against  me.  Whom 
have  I  defrauded  ?  Whom  have  I  oppressed  ?  At  whose  hands  have 
I  received  any  bribe  ? ' 

"  Six  yeare  ago,  when  I  had  the  honor  first  to  address  the  City  Coun- 
cil, in  anticipation  of  the  event  which  has  now  occurred,  the  following 
expressions  were  used;  'In  administering  the  police,  in  executing  the 
laws,  in  protecting  the  rights  and  promoting  the  prosperity  of  the  city, 
its  first  officer  will  be  necessarily  beset  and  assailed  by  individual  in- 
terests, by  rival  projects,  by  personal  influences,  by  party  passions. 
The  more  firm  and  inflexible  he  is  in  maintaining  the  rights  and  in 
pursuing  the  interests  of  the  city,  the  greater  is  the  probability  of  his 
becoming  obnoxious  to  the  censure  of  all  -whom  he  causes  to  be  prose- 
cuted or  punished,  of  all  whose  passions  he  thwarts,  of  all  whose  in- 
terests he  opposes.' 

"  The  day  and  the  event  have  come.  1  retire  —  as  in  that  first  ad- 
dress I  told  my  fellow-citizens,  '  If,  in  conformity  with  the  experience 
of  other  repubhcs,  faithful  exertions  should  be  followed  by  loss  of  fa- 
vor and  confidence,' I  should  retire  — 'rejoicing,  not,  indeed,  with  a 
public  and  patriotic,  but  with  a  private  and  individual  joy ' ;  for  I  shall 
retire  with  a  consciousness  weighed  against  which  all  human  suffrages 
are  but  as  the  light  dust  of  the  balance." 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 


Mr.  Quinry  elected  Pkestuest  of  HAiiVAiin  UmvEnatTY.  —  Tirs  PjiEsi- 
BENT's  Housr,.  —  Removal  to  Cahbridoe.  —  Ihauguuatiom.  —  Lettekb 
OF  JuBOB  Stoky,  Mb.  Adams,  Mk.  Webstek,  General  Lafayigite,  and 
Akchbihiiop  Chevkrus.  —  Cambkidge  Society.  —  Changes  in  Disci- 
pline ANn    jNBTliUCTION.   —   OFFICIAL  AND   PRIVATE    InTKBCOUESE   WITH 

THE  Students.  —  Philosophy  of  Pkevestioh.  —  The  CosiMONa  Hall. 
—  NewTesiot  College  Rank.  — The  Voluntary  8ystew.  — The  Law- 
School.  —  Letter  from  Chiep  Jcbtice  Marshall.  —  Centennial  Cel- 
ebration IN  Boston.  —  Phebident  Quincy's  Address.  —  Letter  to 
Lafayette.  —  Description  of  Lagrange.  —  Death  op  Lafayetie.  — 
Letter  to  his  Son.  —  General  Jackson's  Doctorate. 

AT  the  time  Mr.  Qniticy  ceased  to  be  Mayor  of  Boston,  the 
Pre.-idency  of  Harvard  College  was  vacant  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  Reverend  Dr.  John  Thornton  Kirkland.  The  claims 
of  many  eminent  gentlemen  to  that  impoi'tant  position  were  the 
matter  of  general  discussion  in  society,  and  of  grave  eonsidera* 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  academic  functionaries  on  whom  the  re- 
sponsibility of  selection  rested.  Mr.  Quincy  had  never  been 
regarded  as  a  candidafe  for  the  office.  The  nature  of  the  occu- 
pations of  his  past  public  life  did  not  suggest  his  elevation  to  the 
headship  of  the  oldest  University  in  America,  and,  until  just  be- 
fore the  election  of  December,  1828,  his  hold  upon  the  mayoralty 
was  regarded  as  sure  and  steadfast  for  as  many  years  as  he 
might  choose  to  retain  it.  Immediately,  however,  after  his  re- 
fusal to  be  again  a  candidate  for  that  office,  his  name  began  to 
be  talked  of  in  connection  with  the  Presidency  of  the  College. 
The  beat  friends  of  the  institution,  and  especially  the  Fellows, 
constituting  the  Corporation,  from  whom  the  nomination  was 
ori^ally  to  proceed,  very  soon  were  of  one  mind  as  to  his 
peculiar  fitness  for  the  place  at  that  particular  time.  The  Corpo- 
ration then  consisted  of  the  Eeverend  Dr.  Eliphalet  Porter;  Mr. 
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Justice  Charles  Jackson,  late  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  s 
Mr.  Justice  Joseph  Story,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  ti.e  Unilad 
States  ;  Nathaniel  Eowditch,  LL.  D.  and  F.  E.  S.,  the  author 
of  tlie  Navigator,  and  the  translator  of  Laplace ;  Mr,  Francis 
Galley  Gray;  and  Mr.  Ebenezer  Francis,  the  Treasurer.  On 
the  loth  of  January,  1829,  the  Corporation  nominated  Mr. 
Quincy  unanimously  as  President  of  the  University.  He  felt 
the  honor  deeply  which  the  confidence  of  such  men  in  his  titness 
for  so  novel  and  difficult  a  situation  implied ;  but  he  was  unaf- 
fectedly doubtful  on  the  point  himself.  On  mature  consideration, 
however,  he  thought  he  saw  it  to  he  his  duty  to  accept  the  office, 
should  the  nomination  be  confirmed  hy  the  Board  of  Overseers. 
The  conflrraatioii  was  not  as  unanimous  as  the  nomination  had 
been.  The  clergy  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  College  as  heloHging,  in  a  manner,  to  their  body, 
from  which,  indeed,  it  had  always  been  filled  smce  its  establish- 
ment, excepting  in  the  case  of  President  Leverett,  more  tlian  a 
century  before.  This  feeling,  and  also  a  little  leaven  of  old  par- 
t'san  prej  Ice  preve  ted  h  ece  ^  ng  a"  an  raous  ^ote  n  the 
Oversee  d  But  the  major  y  n  h  s  fa  or  wis  a  1  c  d  d  one  and 
on  the  23  h  of  Januiy  18^9  1  a  elec  on     as  comiletel 

Tl  e  genen  1  comm  n  ty  api  o  ed  of  1  e  1  o  ce  1  great  una 
n  m  y  1  o  o-!  there  ere  some  ppr  he  ona  tl  at  1  e  m  gl  t  not 
be  able  read  ly  to  a lapt  I  m  elf  to  d  te  so  d  tfere  t  f  on  tl  ose 
of  I  3  io  Tier  life  But  t  nas  ge  e  illy  unler  ool  t!  it  he 
fin  ncei  of  tl  e  College  hid  been  n  i  t.  te  of  great  diso  de 
D  K  kl  nd  the  model  of  i  d  gn  fie  1  cle  gyn  a  an  accom 
ph  hed  hohr  a  pol  bed  ge  lem^n  bland  and  courte  us  n  h 
in  e  ou  66  h  tl  e  student  by  whom  1  e  vas  g  eatlj  belo  e  1 
and  un  versilly  poiular  n  soc  e  y  fo  1  gen  al  giic  s  was  not 
a  man  of  1  us  e^  nd  had  no  na  u  «tl  or  a  q  ed  tii  nt  lor  the 
n  a  a^eme  t  of  money  J  dge  Tol  n  Dav  of  the  U  te  1  S  ates 
D  s  ct  G  u  t  who  wi^  Treasurer  of  tl  e  College  1  ^  the 
whole  of  Dr.  Kirkland's  Presidency,  unfortunately  was  not  fitted 
to  make  good  his  deficiencies  in  this  particular.  A  learned 
lawyer,  and  a  man  of  great  general  erudition,  he  had  rather  the 
tastes  and  Iiabits  of  a  retired  scholar,  than  those  of  a  man  of 
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affairs.  Between  them  both,  without  the  slightest  impeachment 
of  their  pei-sonal  integiity,  the  College  finances  had  fallen  into 
almost  inexlrjoable  confusion.  Though  tlie  fiuancial  experience 
and  skill  of  the  Corporation,  and  especially  of  Dr.  Bowditeh  and 
Mr.  Francis,  had  already  placed  the  funds  on  a  safe  basis,  it  was 
thought  important  that  a  man  of  the  world,  accustomed  to  busi- 
ness, should  be  placed  at  the  head  of  tlie  University.  Mr. 
Quincy  was  veiy  generally  allowed  to  be  the  man  to  satisfy  this 
necessity. 

The  chief  sacrifice  which  this  change  in  the  order  of  liis  life  called 
upon  my  father  and  his  family  to  make  was  that  of  the  summers  at 
Quincy.  The  duties  of  his  office  requiring  his  residence  for  the 
whole  year  at  Cambridge,  my  mollier  did  not  think  it  worth  her 
while  to  be  encumbered  with  two  establishments  for  the  sake  of 
the  few  weeks  of  vacation  she  could  give  to  Quincy,  For  seven- 
teen summers,  therefore,  that  beloved  abode  —  occupied  indeed 
by  other  members  of  the  family  —  was  no  longer  the  home  of 
my  father's  immediate  household.  The  sacrifice,  however,  was 
cheerfully  made,  in  view  of  the  circumstances  which  demanded 
it.  The  President's  house,  which  could  claim  the  great  Ameri- 
can antiquity  of  more  than  a  hundied  years,  and  had  been  the 
abode  of  eight  of  his  predecesEore,  was  fitted  up  for  its  new  oc- 
cupant. The  ceilings  were  low,  as  was  the  custom  when  it  was 
built,  but  the  rooms  were  large,  and  their  ari'angement  not  incom- 
modious, and,  when  suitably  furnished,  bad  a  very  comfortable, 
old-fashioned  look,  and  for  more  than  sixteen  years  were  the 
scene  of  unbroken  domestic  happiness  and  of  an  abounding  hos- 
pitality. To  this  new  home  the  family  removed  towards  the  end 
of  May,  1829,  and  on  the  2d  of  June  the  inauguration  took  place. 

It  was  an  event  in  which  the  neighboring  city  and  the  State 
generally  felt  a  warm  interest.  In  those  days  the  connection 
between  the  city  and  the  College  was  much  closer  than  it  is  now. 
The  growth  of  the  one  and  the  other  seems  rather  to  have  sepa- 
rated them  than  to  have  drawn  them  nearer  together.  The  vari- 
ous College  festivals  were  objects  of  interest  and  conversation  in 
Boston  as  they  occurred,  to  a  degi-ee  now  utterly  unknowu.  Com- 
mencement was  a  legal  holiday  (it  still  is  one  at  the  banks  and  the 
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Cuatom-House),  and  its  heroes  and  its  deeds  were  at  least  one  di 
wonder.  Rich  and  poor  resorted  to  Cambridge  on  that  day  ; 
roads  belween  the  towns  were  crowded  with  carria;^ 
and  foot-passenger^,  and  the  streets  of  Cambridge  all  alive  with 
strangera  who  had  come  up  to  the  anaivei-sary.  The  inauguration 
of  a  President,  being  a  ceremony  of  rarer  occurrenco,  caused  a 
yet  greater  excitement,  and  brought  larger  numbers  together.  It 
was  nearly  iweaty  years  since  the  last  one  had  taken  place,  and 
this  circumstance,  together  with  Mi'.  Quincy'a  prominence  in 
Boston  as  a  public  man  for  so  many  years,  made  his  inauguratioa 
an  unusually  attractive  occasion.  It  was  a  very  fine  day,  —  the 
crowds  without  were  great,  and  the  attendance  within  the  good 
old  parish  church  —  very  ill  replaced,  as  a  scene  for  academic 
ceremonies  by  the  neiier  one  —  was  numerous  aad  brilliant.  It 
was  the  last  nauguration  I  believe,  at  which  the  addresses 
of  the  Go\ernoi  and  the  President  (o  eacli  other  and  to  the 
public,  incident  to  the  induction  into  office  of  ihe  one  by  the 
other,  were  nude  in  L-itm,  accoiding  to  immemorial  academic 
u-age  At  the  iniugurition  of  President  Everett,  and  I  think 
also  at  that  of  Pie^ident  Sparks,  worthy  Mr.  Eriggs  was  Gov- 
ernor, who  did  not  (OS  esa  among  his  many  good  qualities  and 
gifts  a  knowledge  of  the  Latm  tongue.  It  muat  have  been  a 
cioss  to  so  e\cellent  a  scholai  as  Mr.  Everett  to  oii-s  thi^  just 
opportunity  of  aiiing  his  Latinit^,  and  to  one  »o  wisely  regard- 
fit!  of  good  usages  to  be  thus  obliged  to  deviate  from  the  ancient 
paths  at  his  veij  entrance  upon  Ins  ollice.  And  thus  the  customi 
fell  into  deiuetud  ,  and  will  probably  never  be  revived.  At 
Mr.  Quincy's  initiation,  however.  Governor  Lincoln  was  fully 
competent  to  di-charge  properly  his  part  in  theoe  introductory 
ceremonies,  and  they  went  off  with  great  succe-s.  IVhen  the 
newly  made  President,  wearing  his  academic  robes  of  office, 
seated  himself  in  tlie  ancient  diair  from  which  the  degrees  have 
been  given  from  time  immemorial,  and  assumed  the  square  cap, 
he  was  saluted  by  the  cheers  of  tlie  undergraduate^  and  the  ap- 
plause of  the  whole  audience.  His  Inaugural  Address  in  Eng- 
lish concluded  the  formal  ceremonies  of  the  day.  A  dinner 
followed,  in  the  Commons  Hall,  giien  to  all  Mosteis  of  Arts, 
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JcDGE  Story  to  Mb.  Qdiscy. 

"  H'asEisGTOs,  January  14, 1829. 

"Df.au  Sih;  —  An  hour  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  your 
farewell  address.  J  have  read  it  through  carefully  and  deliberately. 
I  ait  down  to  thank  you  for  it  with  my  heart  full  of  gratitude  for  yoni 
services.  It  is  a  moat  triumphant  answer  to  aJl  the  caJuronies  against 
yuu,  and  ia  absolutely  irresistible  in  its  statements.  I  admire  it  for  its 
masculine  strength,  iis  severe  truths,  its  forcible— because  plaJn  — 
eloquence,  and  its  moral  dignity.  The  mens  sibi  conscia  recti  ia 
visible  everywhere. 

"  JSo  man  could  regret  more  than  myself  your  non-election.  No 
maa  felt  mci'C  confidence  in  your  singleness  of  purpose,  and  firmness 
and  pnbhc  virtue.  I  cannot  but  lament  what  you  ao  mildly  denomi- 
nate a  mere  exercise  of  the  power  and  right  to  change.  If  auch  no- 
ble experiments  so  be^n  and  so  end,  where  and  what  is  our  security 
for  the  iutui-c  in  the  course  of  our  &ee  governments  ?  But  I  forbear. 
I  ask  you  still  to  remember  me  as  one  who  honored  you  in  office,  but 
who  now  fuels  that  your  title  to  his  admiration  and  respect  was  but 
feebly  understood,  because  it  was  never  dependent  upon  olTice,  and 
atrengtheuK  by  the  departure  of  ita  forms  and  its  trappings. 

"I  am,  ilear  sir,  with  the  truest  regarda,  and  I  trust  you  will  allow 
me  de  privilege  of  so  subscribing  myself,  your  most  obliged  friend, 
"Joseph  Stoky." 

Mr.  Adams  to  Mr,  Qpemcy. 


■r-AR  Sir;  —  I  have  received  the  copy  which  you  had  the 
o  send  me  of  your  address  on  taking  leave  of  the  office  of 
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Mayor.  I  have  road  it  with  deep  interest,  and  tako  it  not  for  flatteryi 
if  1  saj  admiration.  No  event  wliich  lias  occurred  for  years  had  given 
me  more  sincere  concern  than  the  failare  of  your  re-election.- 

"  Too  long  ahsent,  and  too  fer  distant,  to  be  coaveraant  with  the 
details  of  your  administration,  I  was  not  competent  to  form  a  judg- 
ment concerning  them;  but  the  impress  of  your  roind  and  heart  upon 
the  condition  of  our  beloved  city  was  too  deeply  stamped  for  me  to  be 
insensible  to  it,  and  I  regarded  youi  removal  from  Iier  service  aa  a 
public  calamity,  lour  tddiesa  has  proved  thit  the  parts  are  all  con- 
genial to  the  whole  jnd  thit  your  loipiovements  of  the  city  are  not 
oiJy  striking  to  the  suptrficial  o^e,  but  m  the  mtenor  solid,  compact, 
and  durable. 

"It  must  afford  jou  constant  gntiflcation  dmmg  the  remainder 
of  life,  that  the  ^ood  jou  hiie  done  is  permanent,  that  you  have 
elevated  fo  a  highei  standard  the  chiroctei  of  the  city  itself  This 
praise  is  your  own  ind  c-innot  be  taken  from  j  ou  H  it  is  not  under- 
stood now,  it  will  be  felt  hereaftei . 

"  With  my  most  fervent  prayers  for  the  prosperity  of  the  city,  I  can 
wish  her  no  better  fortune  than  that  your  successors  may  have  equal 
claims  to  the  title  of  her  benefactors  with  yourself 

"  Accept  the  assurance  of  my  unaltered  and  unalterable  friendship. 
"  Joes  QuiKCT  Adams." 

Me.  Webster  to  Mb.  Quinct. 

"  My  beak  Sib  :  —  1  liave  just  closed  the  perusal  of  your  address, 
and  am  not  willing  to  lose  a  moment  in  expressing  the  pleasure,  and, 
allow  me  to  say,  iJie  pride  with  which  I  have  read  it.  In  my  opinion 
it  is  in  the  highest  degree  just,  manly,  sensible,  —  fiill  of  pi-oof  of 
jndependence,  conscious  integrity,  and  proper  self-respect.  While  you 
have  doi  you  If  n  m  e  than  jtBtice,  yon  have  made  an  eshibition 
of  the  m  a  u  es  f  the  ty  administration  and  of  their  effects  which 
cannot  fa!  to  Tatifv  3  r  fiiends  and  all  good  citizens.  Heaven 
punishes  f  Uj  by  "ran  n  it  its  desires ;  and  tiiis  penalty  I  imagine 
they  who  w  em  nlj  act  ve  in  producing  this  change  will  feel  here- 
ailer,  if  hey  do  t  f  1  it  now.  Although  I  deeply  r^ret  that 
change,  on  pubhe  accounts,  I  yet  think  it  clear  that  the  events  which 
produced  it,  the  feelmg  which  tiio^e  events  have  excited,  and  the  use 
which  you  have  made  already,  and  v,kich  I  !nmt  you  will  slUl  furiher 
■make,  of  the  occasion,  will  enable  j  ou  to  retire  from  the  government 
of  the  city  with  u»  ic  tclid  xnd  biiUunt  reputation  than  almost  any 
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other  state  of  tilings  wbict  could  be  reasonably  aiiticipated  wouH 
have  conferred. 

"  I  pray  you  to  make  my  most  friendly  regards  acceptable  to  Mrs. 
Qutncy  and  your  family,  and  to  believe  me,  dear  air,  mik  constant 
esteem,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  Daniel  Webster." 

General  Lafayette  to  Mk,  QuracT. 

"  My  dear  Sin :  —  The  aession  of  the  Chambers  has  opened  to- 
day, and  while  I  regret  my  country  life,  I  find  here  a  pleasing  compen- 
aafion  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  American  society. 

"  There  haa  been  lately  in  France  not  a  preaidential,  but  a  minis- 
t«riaJ  question,  which  has  occasioned  some  excitement  M.  de  Polig- 
nac,  the  French  Ambassador  to  England,  having  been  called  to  Paris, 
by  special  order  of  the  King,  to  occupy  the  department  of  foreign  af- 
faira,  public  opinion  haa  repelled  this  representative  of  the  counteiv 
revolutionary  party.  So  that  it  has  been  supposed  M.  de  La  Ferron- 
naya  was  better  than  everybody  knows  him  to  be,  and  mattera  have 
been  patched  up  with  temporary  substitutes.  The  King's  speech  of 
this  morning  confirms  the  opinion  that  the  French  trooje  will  not  long 
be  continued  in  Greece,  and  that  the  boundaries  will  not  extend  much 
farther  than  the  Morea.  A  narrow  system,  in  my  opinion,  which  is  to 
fee  attributed  not  to  the  roore  bbera!  dispositions  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment, but  to  'the  jealousy  of  England  in  everything  that  concerns  a 
question  of  trade,  or  of  liberty,  out  of  their  own  island. 

"  I  hear  the  monument  is  going  on  finely.  A  drawing  of  Washr 
ington's  statue  in  the  State-House  has  greatly  pleased  me.  May  the 
beloved  city  of  Boston  continue  in  every  sort  of  prosperity  and  hap- 

"  Present  my  most  affectionate  regards  to  Mrs.  Quiney,  to  your 
daughters  and  sons.     Remember  me  to  our  friends. 

"  Most  truly  and  aft'eetionately  yours, 

"  Lafayettf.." 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 

'■  PiBia,  Pebrnary  26. 1829. 
"My  dear  Sir;  —  We  have  just  now  received  the  account  of 
your  being  elected  President  of  the  University,  for  which,  as  one  of  its 
oldest  members,*  and  your  affectionate  friend,  1  find  a  double  cause 

•  Lafayetie  was  made  a  Doctor  of  Laws  nt  Cambriilge  iu  1784. 
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to  riyoJce.  1  have  been  highly  gratified  fn  welcome  o  ii  Bnston  fiiends 
and  tlic  letters  fi-om  you  of  wliich  they  w*,re  the  beaiorx  We  are 
thia  winter  happy  in  the  society  of  a  good  n  imber  of  Amciican  ladies 
and  geotlemen,  among  whom  I  find  a  con'iolat  on  for  tlie  otherwise 
very  unpleasant  ohligation  to  be  five  or  six  months  absent  fiom  La 
Grange.  After  having,  forty  years  ago  oontnlutel  n  Tiance  to  a 
constitutional  system  where  the  rights  of  man  had  been  fairly  acknowl- 
edimd,  and  where  many  principles  of  the  American  school  had  re- 
ceived their  execution,  I  have  seen  the  result  of  our  labors  in  a  great 
measure  overtamed  by  the  convulsions  of  anarchy,  the  combinations 
of  imperial  despotism,  and  the  prejudices  of  a  restoration,  so  that  now, 
with  the  aid  of  public,  peaceful  opinion,  and  an  honest  but  timid  ma- 
jority in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  we  must  by  very  slow  steps  recover 
some  inadequate  mites  of  what  had  been  established  on  a  broad  basis, 
with  almost  universal  assent.  Yet  some  progress  is  made  and  will  con- 
tinue to  increase;  but  quick-step,  although  old  men  have  no  tune  to 
wait,  is  not  the  march  of  the  day. 

"  I  hope,  my  dear  friend,  you  will  have  sent  me  the  publication  rela- 
tive to  your  mayoral  magistracy.  Be  pleased  to  remember  me  very 
affectionately  to  Mrs.  Quincy,  to  your  daughters  and  sons,  to  Mr.  Web- 
ster, and  other  friends  in  Boston  and  Cambridge.  My  son  begs  to  be 
respectfully,  cordially  mentioned,  and  I  am  with  all  my  heart  your 

'  "  Lafatette." 

AncHBianOP  Cheverus  to  Mb.  Qcinct. 

"Ukau  asd  nONOEED  Sir  :  — I  have  received  with  pleasure  and 
gratitude  your  kind  favor  and  your  address  on  leaving  the  Mayor's 
office,  but  I  have  not  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  as  yet  the  esteemed 
beaver  of  them,  Dr-  Kirkland. 

"  The  sentiments  you  express  towards  me  in  your  letter  I  deeply 
feel  and  duly  appreciate.  It  is  no  small  honor  and  gratification  to  me 
to  be  remembered  and  esteemed  by  such  a  man  as  the  Honorable  Josiah 
Quincy.  I  have  not  forgotten  his  eloquence  in  Congress,  his  zeal  and 
services  as  Blayor,  and  I  see  from  afar  his  new  and  successful  exertions 
B3  the  chief  of  the  University.  I  know  him  equal  to  any  situation. 
There  Is  none  ever  so  high  and  arduous  tiiat  he  would  not  render  both 
.  more  beneficial  to  his  country  and  more  honorable. 

"  I  was  delighted  with  your  address.  Along  with  the  delightful  con- 
sciousness of  laving  well  and  nobly  done,  you  have  commanded  the 
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reapect,  the  admiration,  and  the  gratitude  even  of  those  who  had  not 
voted  for  you, 

"May  harvard  long  flourish  under  your  direction  and  auspices! 
May  every  blessing  attend  you  here  and  hereafter  I 

"  The  hearer  of  this,  my  heloved  friend  and  pupil,  the  Eev.  Mr. 
Byrne,  may  give  you  all  the  details  of  my  present  situation.  It  is  at- 
tended with  many  difficulties  and  anxieties.  I  often  regret  my  peace- 
able abode  and  ministry  in  dear  Boston,  and  miss  more  than  I  can 
express  the  many  esteemed  friends  I  had  there, 

"With  high  and  affectionate  respect,  I  remain,  dear  sir,  your  most 
obedient,  humble  servant, 

"■fJons,  Abchbibhop  of  Boroeadx." 

The  new  President  and  his  family  were  welcomed  to  Cam- 
bridge with  the  most  cordial  kindness  by  the  families  of  the  Pro- 
fessors, and  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  town.  The  society 
of  Cambridge  was  then,  as  it  has  always  been,  distinguished  for 
its  refinement  and  high  cultivation.  It  was  upon  a  simple  and 
inexpensive  footing,  which  made  the  showing  of  hospitality  gen- 
eral and  easy,  and  this  was  extended  to  the  new-comers  on  every 
Land.  Almost  every  evening  of  that  pleasant  summer  was  filled 
up  with  parties  in  their  honor.  Among  othere,  Mrs.  Craigie, 
whose  house  bad  been  the  scene  of  the  brief  wooing  of  my 
father  and  mother  more  than  thirty  yeai-a  before,  appeared  again 
in  society,  after  a  long  seclusion,  and  filled  her  beautiful  rooms 
with  a  brilliant  assembly  to  meet  her  old  fi-iends  and  new  neigh- 
bors. 

President  Quincy,  in  die  mean  time,  applied  himself  with  his 
constitutional  industry  to  the  duties  of  his  new  office.  With 
aU  due  deliberation  he  made  his  observations  on  the  state  of 
things  in  the  College,  and  considered  how  it  could  be  hest  im- 
proved, and  gradually  introduced  such  changes  in  its  discipline 
and  instruction  as  his  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world 
suggested.  The  doubts  which  some  of  Ihe  friends  of  the  College 
had  entertained,  that  he  would  lack  the  power  of  adapting  himself 
to  the  government  of  young  men,  and  their  fears  that  he  would  be 
too  severely  strict  in  his  dealings  with  them,  were  soon  dissipated 
by  the  development  of  his  plan  of  administration.     It  soon  ap- 
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peared  that  hia  fitness  for  his  place  was  not  limited  by  his  experi- 
ence in  business  matters,  which  had  first  suggested  him  as  a  fit 
man  to  fill  it.  Tiiis  part  of  hia  duties,  indeed,  he  discharged  witli 
eminent  success.  "With  the  assistance  of  the  other  able  men 
associated  with  him  in  the  Corporation,  he  placed  the  finances 
of  the  College  on  a  footing  of  perfect  safety,  and  their  condition 
when  he  left  ofRce  was  more  flourishing  than  it  had  ever  been 
before.  But  his  heart's  desire  was  to  make  the  College  a 
nursery  of  high-minded,  high-principled,  well-taught,  well-con- 
ducted, well-bred  gentlemen,  fit  to  take  their  share,  gracefully 
and  honorably,  in  public  and  private  life.  Hia  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  long  and  close  intercourse  witli  men,  had  taught  him 
how  to  approach  and  influence  the  sons,  as  well  as  the  fathers. 
The  pervading  principle  of  his  treatment  of  the  undergraduates 
was  to  make  them  a  law  unto  themselves,  by  the  development  of 
a  sense  of  honor  and  self-respeet,  which  should  make  severity  of 
discipline  unnecessary.  He  happily  illustrated  this  philosophy 
of  his  in  an  after-dinner  speech  at  the  inauguration,  or  the  first 
Commencement,  of  his  succeaaor,  Mr.  Everett,  by  a  quotation 
from  Prior's  "  English  Padlock."  "  I  have  always  been  guided, 
in  my  treatment  of  the  undergraduates,"  said  he,  "  by  the  rule 
laid  down  by  '  famed  Matt  Prior '  for  that  of  the  ladies :  — 
'  Be  to  their  tanlta  a  little  blind ; 
Be  to  theii'  yivtuea  very  kind ; 
And  clap  your  padlock  on  the  mind  1 '  " 

In  his  intercourse  with  them  he  always  took  it  for  granted  that 
tliey  were  gentlemen  and  men  of  honor.  He  never  questioned  the 
truth  of  any  story  any  of  them  told  him,  when  in  academic  difficul- 
ties, however  improbable  it  might  be.  That  statement  was  accept- 
ed as  the  truth  until  it  was  overthrown  by  implacable  facts  and  in- 
exorable evidence.  Then,  beyond  doubt,  the  unhappy  youth  was 
made  to  know  the  value  of  a  good  character  by  the  inconvenience 
attending  the  loss  of  it.  Still,  even  in  such  cases,  every  kindly 
encouragement  was  extended  to  the  offender  to  rehabilitate  him- 
self in  his  own  self-respect  and  the  good  opinion  of  his  superiors. 
President  Quincy  took  a  truly  fatherly  interest  in  the  young 
men,  kept  himself  singulai'ly  well  informed  as  to  their  characters 
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and  conduct,  and  infroiliicpd  an  unprecedented  freeilom  of  per- 
sonal intercoHise  with  tlicm,  ivifhont  in  the  slighte-t  degree  com- 
promising hia  personal  dignity,  or  weakening  their  respect  for 
him.  He  had  a  stiong  aease  of  the  impoi-tance  to  young  men,  at 
tte  foi-ming  period  of  life,  of  mingling  in  the  souiety  of  ladies, 
and  of  their  elders  and  superiors,  as  a  jiart  of  eilucalion.  In 
these  views  his  wife  fully  concurred,  and  cheerfully  lent  her  aid. 
For  several  winters  after  the  removal  to  Cambridge,  she  opened 
her  house  every  Thursday  evening  to  the  little  worid  of  Cam- 
hridge  society,  fo  which  the  larger  world  of  Boston  often  con- 
tributed its  eonfingent ;  and  to  these  receptions,  or  levees,  as  they 
were  termed,  the  students  were  freely  invited,  and  freely  came. 
After  a,  few  years  these  soirSes  were  held  only  once  a  forliiiglit, 
instead  of  weekly;  and  when  at  last  they  were  discontinued,  I 
believe  there  was  but  one  feeling  of  regret  on  the  part  of  all 
who  frequented  them,  and  they  are  still  recalled,  by  those  whose 
recollections  i-nn  hack  so  far,  a«  among  the  pleasante?t  memories 
of  their  lives.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  beneficial 
influence  of  these  receptions,  while  they  lasted,  on  the  manners 
and  morals  of  the  young  men. 

One  of  President  Quincy's  maxims  of  government  wa=  that 
discontents  are  much  more  ea-iily  prevented  than  cured,  and  his 
practice  was  in  accordance  with  it.  I  will  give  two  instances. 
At  the  time  of  his  accession  to  office  the  ancient  institutinn  of  the 
Commons  Hal!  still  existed.  Though  all  the  students  were  not 
required  to  sit  at  the  board  spread  by  the  College,  still  a  great 
proportion  of  them  did  so  from  mingled  motives  of  convenience 
and  economy.  The  table  was  provided  by  a  contractor,  who, 
though  not  the  worst  of  his  class,  thought  naturally  more  of  his 
own  profit  than  of  the  contentment  of  the  hungry  lads  whose 
meat  he  was  to  provide  in  due  season.  In  all  time,  fince  the 
memoiy  of  man,  the  Commons  were  the  fertile  source  of  discon- 
tent  and  disturbance.  Almost  every  rebellion  against  the  consti- 
tuted authorities  had  begun  in  the  Commons  Hall,  and,  it  must 
be  owned,  if  all  tales  be  true,  not  always  without  palliation,  or 
even  justification.  This  occasion  of  offence  the  new  President  re- 
moved mnely  by  requiring  the  tables  to  be  properly  served,  sim- 
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ply,  but  plentifully  and  neatly,  —  a  device  which  seems  never  to 
ha»6  occurred  to  his  predecessors.  As  the  table  service  of  the  con- 
tractor was  not  such  as  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  the  Imhits  of  the 
6tui3enta  when  at  home  demanded,  the  President  took  this  matter 
into  hia  own  hands,  and  ordered  a  set  of  china  from  Liverpool, 
with  the  College  buildiogs,  or  some  of  them,  on  each  piece,  and 
replaced  the  dubious  meta!  which  did  the  duty  of  silver  with 
genuine  articles,  each  authenticated  with  the  College  arms. 
These  changes  removed  all  complaints,  and  I  believe  no  breach 
of  discipiine  began  in  the  dining-hall  aftpr  they  were  effected. 

This  is  one  of  the  stories  he  used  to  tell  on  this  point.  One 
day  the  contractor  came  to  him,  and  complained  that  the  students 
would  persist  in  toasting  their  bread  at  the  stove,  to  the  manifest 
detriment  of  the  forks  employed  in  that  chemical  experiment. 
He  said  it  bad  always  been  a  matter  of  complaint,  but  that  no 
Faculty  had  yet  been  found  equal  to  the  emergency.  "  What 
did  they  do  when  you  complained?"  inquired  the  President 
"  Why,  they  would  admonish  the  offender,  and,  in  case  of  a  repe- 
tition of  the  practice,  they  would  suspend  or  dismiss  bim."  "  But 
that  seems  rather  hard  measure,"  expostulated  the  President 
"  Pray,  do  not  you  have  your  own  bread  toasted  for  breakfast  in 
winter?"  "  Certainly  I  do,"  returned  the  contractor  to  this  ar- 
gumentum  ad  hominem  ;  "  but  I  cannot  afford  to  toast  the  bread 
of  all  the  College  on  my  present  terms."  "  Very  good,"  the 
President  replied ;  "  toast  the  bread,  and  charge  the  additional 
expense  in  your  bill ! "  And  so  the  great  toast  question  was  set- 
tled forever. 

Another  cause  of  dissatisfaction  among  the  students  was  the 
way  in  which  their  academic  rank  was  determined,  and  the 
College  honors  distributed.  There  was  no  exact  rule  for  the  set- 
tlement of  this  matter,  and  rank  and  honors  were  given  upon  a 
kind  of  general  average  of  merit  on  which  point  there  was  often 
a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Faculty  and  the  students. 
Sometimes  it  was  thought  the  former  were  influenced  in  their  de- 
cisions by  the  personal  quabfies  of  a  candidate,  which  would  ena- 
ble him  to  make  a  creditable  appearance  on  a  public  day,  to  the 
injnij  of  a  painstaking  fellow-student  whose  merits  were  not  set 
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off  by  equal  advantages  of  manner  or  appearance.  IVlietliei-  or 
not  there  were  any  grounds  for  these  suspicions  of  partiality,  — ■ 
exerdaed  not  so  much  in  favor  of  the  pereon  as  of  the  College, 
as  was  generally  admitted,  —  tliey  did  exist,  and  gave  rise  to 
that  sense  of  injustice  whieh  ia  so  hard  for  any  of  us,  but  espe- 
cially for  the  young,  to  bear.  Mr.  Quincy  set  himself  to  devise  a 
remedy  for  this  wrong,  real  or  imaginary,  ad'  1  th     ys 

tem  which  has  removed  all  possibility  of  eon  h 

as  far  as  complaint  can  be  made  impossible    m  m 

ever  since.     By  this  plan  the  merit  of  eve  y  C 
valued  according  to  a  scale  of  numbere,  —  s  ht, 

—  by  the  professor  or  tutor,  at  the  time  of  i  m  Th 

sum  of  the  whole,  after  deducting  the  am  h 

numbers  for  small  delinquendes,  such  as  ab  m 

or  from  chapel  at  daily  prayers  ov  on  S«nd       m  p  h    ra  k 

of  each  individual,  —  being  the  sum  of  hi    m  f 

bis  demerits.     Mr.  Quincy  labored  over  thi       h  m    m        n 
triously  at  its  inception,  and,  I  think,  actu        k  p 
himself  until  he  had  reduced  it  to  a  matter  m  ce 

tainty.     Upon  this  plan  there  can  be  no  inj  d  p 

by  the  officer  making  the  original  record  at    h 
formince  of  each  exeici  e  which  is  a  thin  be      p  os  d 

poissible      So  entirely  his  (his  matter  of  the 
students  been  made  mathematically  exact,  h  p 

tioa  his  oice  oi  twice  been  decided  by  a      fl 
two  out  of  scores  of  thousands  and  in  one    is  h 

were  two  t  icndly  ruals  nhj=e  suns  of  mer  q 

The  question  h^  htely  ^een  mooted  as  t      h        p  d       y 
changing  tl  e  existmi;  sy  fem  of  instructio  w 

wild  range  of  individual  choice  in  studies  d 
the  asc>'itaininff  of  proficiency  by  the  pre  p 
detail  a  more  general  one  by  ngid  exam  Th      som 

alterition  of  this  kind  w  ill  be  made  in  our        dm        ar 
ments  is  not  improhabl«   cinsidering  that 
which  students  now  enter  college  is  mor     m  b 

vears  thin  the  averagp  of  foity  years  ago  B 
okti  n  1=  ac  om]lish  d    the    ^stem  of  "  m    k  d      d  by 
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Mr.  Quinoy  more  than  thlrty-flve  years  ago  will  pi-obably  bold 
its  own  as  the  best  possible  under  the  existing  arrangements. 

It  is  but  just  to  President  Quincy  to  say,  that  he  endeavored 
to  introduce  a  system  of  elective  studies,  by  which  the  student's 
time  could  be  more  largely  given  to  those  departments  of  knowl- 
edge towards  which,  he  had  a  particular  bent,  or  to  which  his 
parents  or  guardians  wished  his  attention  to  be  more  particularly 
directed,  than  could  be  done  on  the  old  plan.  No  man  could  be 
more  fixed  in  tbe  faith  that  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
languages  was  the  only  sufHcient  foundation  for  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, in  its  proper  signification,  than  President  Quincy;  but  be 
was  not  So  bigoted  in  this  belief  as  to  insist  upon  it  that  all  men, 
of  all  capacities  and  tastes,  should  be  rigidly  confined  to  one  un- 
changeable curriculum  of  studies.  He  was  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  adoption  of  the  voluntaiy  system,  as  far  as  it  was  compatible 
with  the  condition  of  the  College,  and  the  means  of  instruction  it 
could  command.  And,  in  effect,  the  elective  experiment  was 
tried  more  thoroughly,  and  on  a  broader  scale,  in  bis  time,  than 
it  baa  ever  been  since.  In  the  words  of  his  third  successor, 
President  "Walker,  in  an  admirable  memoir  of  my  father,  pre- 
pared "for  the  Collections  of  the  Historical  Society,  "  If  it  should 
still  be  objected  that  he  did  not  do  as  much  as  was  expected  for 
academic  reform,  the  answer  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  be  did 
more  than  the  College  has  been  able  to  retain.  At  the  present 
moment,  though  a  reaction  is  understood  to  be  now  going  on  in 
favor  of  the  elective  or  proper  university  system,  that  principle  is 
not  carried  out  and  applied  to  anything  like  the  same  extent  as 
under  President  Quiaoy's  administration." 

About  the  time  Mr.  Quincy  entered  upon  the  Presidency, 
Nathan  Dane,  illustrious  for  having  drawn  up  the  Northwestern 
Ordinance,  by  which  slavery  was  forever  excluded  from  the 
regions  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,  founded  the  professorship 
of  law  which  bears  bis  name,  ind  Judge  Story  was  appointed 
the  first  Professor.  That  emment  jurist  accordingly  removed  to 
Cambridge  ;  and  the  feeling  of  mutual  lespect  and  regard  which 
before  existed  between  bim  and  Mi  Quincy  ripened  into  a  warm 
and  intimate  friendship.     The  reorganization  of  that  important 
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branch  of  the  University  was  therefore  strictly  contemporaneoua 
with  Mr.  Quincy'a  entrance  upon  office,  and  he  was  actively 
effidetit  in  promoting  its  progress  and  mteresia.  The  next  year 
Mr.  Dane  advanced  a,  Bum  of  money  suf&eient  to  authorize  the 
Corporation  to  provide  the  building  known  as  the  Dane  Law 
College.  On  the  dedication  of  this  huUding,  in  October,  1831, 
to  the  purposes  of  the  School,  Mr.  Quiacy  delivered  an  address, 
whicli  was  published  and  widely  distributed.  The  following 
letter  from  Chief  Justice  Marshall  cont^ns  his  testimony  to  Ihe 
value  of  sucli  a  school  as  one  of  the  departments  of  a  univei-sity, 


"Dear  Sie: — I  am  much  iadebted  to  you  for  the  renewed  proof 
of  youi-  i-ecollection  given  by  sending  me  a  copy  of  your  address  at 
the  dedication  of  Dane  Law  College.  You  have  added  to  my  respect 
for  tliat  estimable  gentleman,  who  has  bestowed  a  large  portion  of  the 
acqimlion  of  a  valuable  life  on  an  institution  wiiich  promises  to  be  so 
advantageous  to  the  pi-ofesdon  he  had  adopted.  I  had  not  supposed 
that  kw  was  so  negligently  studied  in  your  country,  whatever  it  may 
be  in  the  South,  as  you  represented.  But  howeier  this  miy  be 
you  satisfy  me  entirely  that  it  may  be  read  with  gieativ  increased 
benefit  in  an  institution  connected  with  your  tlnnersiti  I  tin  \eiy 
readily  beheve  that  '  to  disincorpoi-ate  tliis  particular  aeience  from 
general  knowledge  is  one  great  impediment  ix>  its  idvancement  The 
vast  influence  which  the  members  of  the  prolession  eicicise  m  all 
popular  governments,  especially  in  ours,  is  j-eicertel  bj  ill  and 
whatever  tends  to  their  improvement  benefits  the  mtion 

"  I  am,  with  great  respect  and  esteem  j  our  servant 

J  Mar&hall" 

Having  thus  briefly  related  the  changes  introduced  by  Presi- 
dent Quincy  into  the  instruction  and  general  discipline  of  the 
undergraduates  during  his  term  of  office,  I  will  now  return  to  the 
facta  of  his  personal  biography.  The  year  after  his  removal 
from  Boston  to  Cambridge,  the  second  century  from  the  first  set- 
tlement of  Boston  was  completed.  It  was  thought  proper  by  the 
city  authorities,  in  compliance  with  the  general  wish  of  the  citi- 
zens, to  celebrate  so  interesting  an  anniversary  by  the  usual 
commemorative  services.     President  Quincy  was  selected  as  one 
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eminently  suitable  to  deliver  the  Addi'eas,  in  view  of  his  descent 
from  one  of  the  founders  of  the  city,  and  of  his  long  official  con- 
nection witli  it.  He  performed  this  duty  with  great  care,  and 
his  discourse  is  perhaps  the  most  finished,  in  point  of  style,  of  all 
his  smaller  productions.  The  celebration  was  held  on  the  17(h 
day  of  September,  1830,  which  was  given  up  to  the  holiday 
pleasures  of  the  occasion.  The  fonnal  services  took  place  in  the 
Old  South  Church,  and  the  Address  was  received  with  great  ap- 
probation. It  traced  the  republican  institutions  of  New  Eng- 
land, as  they  now  are,  to  their  small  beginnings,  and  showed  the 
jealousy  with  which  the  founders  of  our  secular  and  ecclesiastical 
polity  guarded  against  the  smallest  infringement  of  dvil  and 
religions  liberty.  It  affirmed  that  the  idea  of  absolute  inde- 
pendence of  the  mother  country  was  almost,  if  not  quite,  contem- 
poraneous with  the  emigration,  and  that  the  Revolution  was  but 
the  complement  of  tbe  scheme  of  the  first  generatioii  of  the  Pil- 
grims. It  explained  the  necessity,  and  asserted  the  wisdom, 
of  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  the  early  settlers,  and  defended 
them  against  the  railing  accusations  of  ioconsistent  bigotry  which 
yet  form  so  lai'ge  a  part  of  the  stock  in  trade  of  shallow  and 
malignant  enemies  of  New  England.  It  showed  that  their 
coui-se  was  one  of  plain  self-defence  and  simple  common-sense, 
and  that  to  their  successful  assertion  of  it  we  owe  that  perfect 
toleration  of  all  sects,  and  absolute  freedom  in  matters  of  relig- 
ious faith  and  practice,  which  we  now  enjoy.  These  positions, 
political  as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  were  not  permitted  to  pass  un- 
challenged, and  they  were  attacked  both  in  this  counliy  and  in 
England ;  but  President  Quincy  was  content  to  leave  his  state- 
ments and  arguments  to  their  own  weight,  and  declined  any  con- 
troversy on  the  subject.  As  this  Address  has  been  long  out  of 
print,  I  will  give  a  few  passages  of  its  peroration  as  specimens 
of  its  character,  tone,  and  style.  After  a  rapid  but  clear  account 
of  the  political,  moral,  and  religious  condition  of  New  England, 
he  thus  goes  on;  — 

"If,  after  this  general  survey  of  the  surface  of  Mbw  EnglanJ,  we  oast 
out  eyes  on  its  eitiea  and  great  towns,  with  what  wonder  should  we 
behold,  did  not  familiarity  render  the  phenomenon  almost  umiotjccd, 
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men,  combined  in  great  multitudes,  possessing  freedom  and  the  con- 
aciousnesB  of  strength,  —  the  comparative  physical  power  of  the  ruler 
less  than  that  of  a  cobweb  across  a  lion's  path,  —  yet  orderly,  obedient, 
and  respectful  to  authority;  a  people,  but  no  populace;  every  class 
m  reality  existing  which  the  general  law  of  society  acknowledges, 
except  one, — and  this  exception  characterizing  tlie  whole  country. 
The  soil  of  New  England  is  trodden  by  no  slave.  In  our  streets,  in 
our  assembUes,  in  tie  halls  of  election  and  legislation,  men  of  every 
rank  and  condition  meet,  and  unite  or  divide  on  other  principles,  and 
are  actuated  by  other  motives,  than  those  growing  out  of  such  dis- 
tinctions. The  feara  and  jeilou'iies  whuh  m  other  countries  separate 
classes  of  men,  and  make  them  hostde  to  each  other,  have  here  no  in- 
fluence, or  a  very  limited  one  Each  individual,  of  whatever  condi- 
tion, has  the  consciousness  ol  Imng  under  known  laws,  which  secure 
equal  rights,  and  guarantee  to  each  whatever  portion  of  the  goods  of 
Lfe,  be  it  great  or  small,  chancf  or  talent  or  industry  may  have  be- 
stowed. All  perceive  that  the  honors  and  lewards  of  society  are  open 
eq^ually  to  the  fair  competition  of  all,  —  that  the  distinctions  of  wealth, 
or  of  power,  are  not  fixed  in  families,  —  that  whatever  of  tliis  nature 
exists  to-day  may  be  changed  to-morrow,  or,  in  a  coming  generation, 
he  absolutely  reversed.  Common  principles,  interests,  hopes,  and  af- 
fections are  the  result  of  universal  education.  Such  are  the  conse- 
quences of  the  equality  of  rights,  and  of  the  provisions  for  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  the  distribution  of  intestate  estates,  estab- 
lished by  the  laws  framed  by  the  earliest  emigrants  to  New  England 

"  If  from  our  cities  we  turn  to  survey  the  wide  expanse  of  the  in- 
terior, how  do  the  effects  of  the  institutions  and  example  of  our  early 
ancestor  appear,  in  all  the  local  comfort  and  accommodation  which 
mark  the  general  condition  of  the  whole  country  I  —  unobtrusive  in- 
deed, but  substantial ;  in  nothing  splendid,  hut  in  everything  sufficient 
and  satisfactory.  Indications  of  active  talent  and  practical  enei^ 
exist  everywhere.  With  a  soil  comparatively  little  luxuriant,  and  in 
great  proportion  dther  rock,  or  hill,  or  sand,  the  skill  and  industry 
of  man  are  seen  triumphing  over  the  obstacles  of  nature ;  making  the 
rock  the  guardian  of  the  field ;  moulding  the  granite,  as  though  it 
were  clay ;  leading  cultivation  to  the  hill-top,  and  spreading  over  the 
arid  plain  hitherto  unknown  and  unanticipated  harvests.  The  lofty 
mansion  of  the  prosperous  adjoins  the  lowly  dwelling  of  the  husband- 
man ;  their  respective  inmates  are  in  the  daily  interchange  of  civility, 
sympathy,  and  respect.  Enterprise  and  skill,  which  once  held  chief 
affinity  with  the  ocean  or  the  sea-board,  now  begin  to  delight  the 
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interior,  haunting  our  rivers,  where  the  music  of  the  waterfall,  ivitli 
powers  more  attractive  than  those  of  the  fabled  harp  of  Oi-pheus, 
collects  around  it  intellectual  man  and  material  nature.  Towns  and 
cities,  civilized  and  happy  communities,  rise,  like  exhalations,  on  rocks 
and  in  ibresta,  till  the  deep  and  I'ar-sounding  voice  of  the  neighbor- 
ing torrent  is  itaelf  lost  and  unheard,  amid  the  predominating  noise  of 
successful  and  rejoicing  labor. 

"  What  lessons  has  New  England,  in  every  period  of  her  history, 
given  to  the  world  I  What  lessons  do  her  condition  and  example  still 
give!  How  unprecedented,  yet  how  practical!  How  simple,  yet 
how  powerful '  She  has  proved  that  all  the  vaiiety  of  Christian  aecls 
may  h^e  together  in  harmonj,  under  %  government  which  allows 
equil  privileges  to  all,  exclusive  pre-eminence  to  none.  She  has 
proved  that  ignorance  among  the  multitude  is  not  necessary  to  order, 
but  thit  the  surest  basis  of  perfect  order  is  the  information  of  the 
people  She  has  proved  the  old  m'ixim,  that '  no  government,  except 
a  despotism  with  a  standing  army,  can  subsiat  where  the  people  have 
arms,'  to  be  false.  Ever  since  the  first  setilement  of  the  country,  arms 
have  been  required  ta  be  in  the  hands  of  the  whole  multitude  of  New 
England ;  yet  the  use  of  them  in  a  private  quarrel,  if  it  have  ever 
happened,  is  so  rare,  that  a  late  writer  of  great  intelligence,  who  had 
passed  his  whole  Ufe  in  New  England,  and  possessed  extensive  means 
of  information,  declares,  '  I  know  not  a  single  instance  of  it.'  *  She 
has  proved  th  t  a  p  pi  fa  character  essentially  military  may  subsist 
■without  du  Ih  N  w  En  land  has  at  all  tunes  been  distinguished, 

both  on  th  1  d  d  n  th  ocean,  for  a  daring,  fearless,  and  enter- 
prising spi  t  J  t  th  m  writer!  assei-ts  that  during  the  whole 
period  of  h  x  t  n  h  soil  has  been  d  sgraced  hut  by  _^  e  duels, 
and  that  o  ly  to  f  th  were  fought  by  her  nat  ve  nhab  tants  I 
Perhaps  th  t  n  t  n  n  tely    orrect.     There  can    howe'ver, 

be  no  que  t  n  th  t  t  ufEc  cntly  ear  the  tr  th  to  juat  fv  the 
position  fo  whi  h  t  is  h  adduce  \  ^nd  vh  h  the  h  sto  y  of  New 
England,  w  11  th  peien  e  of  hei  nhab  tants  abundintiy 
confirms,  —  that,  in  the  present  and  in  every  past  age,  the  spirit  of  our 
institutions  has,  to  every  important  practical  purpose,  annihilated  the 
spirit  of  duelling. 

"  Such  are  the  true  glories  of  the  Institutions  of  our  fathers  I  Such 
the  natural  fruits  of  that  patience  in  toil,  that  frugality  of  disposition. 
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that  tempeTiince  of  habit,  that  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and 
tliat  sense  of  religious  responsibility,  inculcated  by  the  precepts,  and 
exhibited  in  the  example,  of  every  generation  of  our  ancestors  I 

"  And  now,  standing  at  this  hour  on  the  dividing  line  which  sepa- 
rates the  ages  that  are  past  fiom  those  which  are  to  come,  how  aolenm 
is  the  thought,  that  not  one  of  this  vast  assembly — not  one  of  that 
great  multitude  who  now  throng  oar  streets,  rejoice  in  our  fields,  and 
make  our  bills  echo  with  their  gratulations  —  shall  live  to  witness  the 
next  return  of  the  era  we  this  day  celebrate!  The  dark  veil  of  ftitu- 
rity  conceals  from  human  sight  the  fate  of  cities  and  nations,  as  well 
89  of  individuals.  Man  passes  away;  generations  are  but  shadows; — 
there  is  nothing  stable  but  truth ;  principles  only  are  immortal. 

"  What,  then,  in  conclusion  of  this  great  topic,  are  the  elements  of 
the  liberty,  prosperity,  and  safety  whn,h  the  inhabitants  of  New  Eng- 
land at  this  day  enjoy?  In  what  langmge,  and  poncermng  what 
comprehensive  truths,  does  the  wisdom  of  foimei  times  address  the 
inexperience  of  the  future? 

"  Those  elements  are  simple,  ob^  ions,  and  fimiliai 

"  Every  civil  and  religious  blessing  oi  Sew  Enghn  1  —  all  that  here 
gives  hippine^  to  human  life  or  security  to  human  virtue  —  is  alone 
to  be  perpetuated  n  the  fo  ms  '»nd  under  the  auspices  of  a  free  com- 
monwealth 

"The  ommonwealth  tself  has  no  other  strength  or  hope  than  the 
intelligence  an  1  T   tueoithe  nd     duals  that  compose  it. 

"For  the  ntellgence  and  v  liue  of  individuals  there  is  no  other 
human  ass    ance  than  laws  j  roTi  1  ng  for  the  education  of  the  whole 

"  The  e  laws  th  mselves  hi  e  no  strength,  or  efficient  sanction,  ex- 
cept in  th  no  I  and  a  ountable  nature  of  man  disclosed  in  the 
records  ol  the  Christian  s  faith ;  the  right  to  read,  to  construe,  and  to 
judge  concerning  which  belongs  to  no  class  or  caste  of  men,  but  ex- 
clusively to  the  individual,  who  must  stand  or  fall  by  his  own  acts  and 
his  own  fdth,  and  not  by  those  of  anotlier. 

"  The  great  comprehensive  truths,  written  in  letters  of  living  light 
on  every  page  of  our  history,  —  the  language  addressed  by  every  past 
age  of  Hew  England  to  all  future  ages,  is  this:  Human  happiness  has 
no  perfect  securky  but  freedom;  freedom,  none  but  virtue;  virtue,  none 
but  knowledge;  and  neither  freedom,  nor  virtue,  nor  knowledge  lias  any 
vigor,  or  imnwrlal  hope,  except  in  the  principles  of  Hie  Christian  faith, 
and  in  the  sanetions  of  the  Christian  religion. 

"Men  of  Massachusette !    citizens  of  Boston!   descendants  of  the 
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early  eraigrnnts !  consider  jour  blessings ;  consider  your  duties.  Tou 
have  an  inherilanue  acquired  by  tie  labors  and  Bufferings  of  six  snc- 
cessive  generations  of  ancestors.  They  founded  tlie  fabric  of  your 
prosperity  in  a  Eevere  and  masculine  morality,  having  intelligence 
for  its  cement,  and  religion  for  its  gronndwork.  Continue  to  build  on 
the  same  foundation,  and  by  the  same  principles ;  let  the  extending 
temple  of  your  country's  freedom  rise,  in  the  spirit  of  ancient  times,  in 
proportions  of  intellectual  and  moral  architecture, —just,  simple,  and 
sublime.  As  fi'om  tbe  firat  to  this  day,  let  New  England  contJnue  to 
be  an  example  to  the  world  of  the  blessings  of  a  free  government,  and 
of  he  n   an   an        p  of  man  to  ma  nta  A  d  in  all  times  to 

come   ana        n      paa     ma     I!      o     be  a  h     foremost  and 
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Mil.  QtjixcY  TO  Geseeal  Lafayette. 

"  OiMBMlinB,  JaniMT)-  so,  I8S1. 
"  Deak  Sie  ;  —  Permit  me  to  join  the  voice  of  my  country,  as  of 
the  truly  great  and  good  of  every  land,  and  express  my  congratul^ 
lions  for  the  unexampled  success  of  the  events  which  have  recently 
distinguished  Franco,  and  ray  admiration  of  the  part  yon  have  acted 
in  them.  I  should  have  done  so  earlier,  hut  I  knew  the  multitude  of 
communications  of  this  kind  with  which  you  must  be  oppressed,  and  1 
was  willing  to  postpone  my  gratification,  out  of  respect  to  your  con- 
venience and  the  better  rights  of  others.  I  need  not  tell  you  of  the 
intense  anxiety  which  has  been  felt  by  your  friends  on  tliis  side  the 
Atlantic,  when  they  percraved  you  were  putting  to  risk  the  fame  you 
had  acquired  through  the  sacrifice  and  suffering  of  a  long  life,  and 
placing  your  great  name  again  in  the  front  ranks  of  a  revolution  aa 
critical,  perhaps,  as  any  the  world  has  ever  witnessed.  The  recollec- 
tion of  the  scenes  which  succeeded  the  events  of  1789  added  strength 
to  their  fears.  It  was  not  realised  that  the  lapse  and  lessons  of  forty 
years  had  miitcrially  changed  the  character  of  the  French  people. 
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Like  convulsions —  a  reiga  if  lairclij  lucctedcd  by  a  reign  of  doa- 
jwtjsm  —  wore  anticipated.  How  wonderfully,  how  joyfully,  have 
their  anticipations  been  proved  gioundless'  With  wliat  pride  do  your 
friends  perceive  the  prudence  'a  well  as  the  predominance  of  your 
genius,  A  revolution  in  the  great  capital  of  France,  effected  wiliont 
other  bloodshed  than  that  which  flowed  in  the  first  and  inevitable 
combat.  A  new  dynasty  estabhshed,  united  by  its  reJations  with  the 
ancient  prejudicea  of  the  people,  yet  severed,  by  the  character  of  the 
immediate  sovereign  and  bis  family,  from  all  that  excited  fears  in  the 
irienda  of  a  well-regulated  freedom.  That  this  revolution  has  been  as 
yet  bloodless,  except  in  battle,  is  attributed  here  to  the  mild  inflaencea 
of  your  character.  May  your  designs  and  desires  relative  to  tlua 
eventful  topic  bo  accomplished.  May  thoae  influences  of  your  virtues 
which  are  seen  and  acknowledged  in  whatever  there  liiB  been  of  hope 
and  honor  in  this  revolution  be  continued.  May  you  forever  attach 
to  your  memory  what  your  sacrifiees  and  labors  so  well  deserve,  —  the 
name  of  father  of  two  nations,  and  the  hero  of  both  worlds.  Ton 
well  know,  sir,  this  is  not  the  language  of  compliment,  nor  yet  of  an 
iudividual.  It  is  that  of  the  wliole  American  people.  It  is,  or  will 
soon  be,  that  of  hU  France,  of  Europe,  and  the  world.  In  the  ele- 
vated and  yet  critical  situation  in  which  you  stand,  your  American 
friends  see  nothing  but  new  opportunities  for  putting  to  proof  and  for 
^ving  occasion  of  success  to  those  virtues  and  influences  which  have 
already  been  instrumental  of  good  to  America,  and  to  Franca  They 
are  yet  solicitous  (o  be  assured  that  the  mild  and  humane  principles 
which  have  so  uniformly  characterized  your  life  continue  (o  away 
those  around  you,  and  that  the  throne  of  Louis  Philippe  shall  have  its 
foundations  laid  sure  on  the  principles  of  mercy.  Pardon,  sir,  these 
expressions  of  respect  and  honor,  which  the  personal  affections  my 
acqu^ntance  with  you  implanted  in  my  bosom  have  compelled. 

"  Tou  did  me  the  honor  in  your  last  letter  to  mc  to  request  that  I 
■would  transmit  to  you  a  small  publication  of  mine,  on  declining  the 
re-election  to  the  Mayor's  office  of  Boston.  With  this  request  I  com- 
plied, and  accompanied  the  pamphlet  with  a  letter  by  Dr.  Kirkland. 
I  mention  this  tact  lest  I  should  seem  inaenaible  of  the  honor  conferred 
on  me  by  your  requeat,  as  I  have  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  pam- 
phlet and  letter  never  reached  your  hand.  Encouraged  by  your  former 
expressions  of  interest,  I  now  transmit  an  address  delivered  by  me  at 
the  request  of  the  city  authorities  of  Boston,  in  September  last,  on  the 
second  centennial  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  that  city.  Should 
yon  find  a  fciv  momenta  for  its  perusal,  I  think  you  will  pevceivo  the 
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cliaracter    f  at  N  w  England  placed  in  a  t™ei'  light 

than  tliat  in  wh   h    t  li   1  h    n        uatomed  to  be  viewed,  and  tliose 
features    f  th         li    ict  lly  deemed  most  objectionable  soft- 

ened, if  n  t     nd  At  d 

"  I  am         TO  th  g      t   espe  t  y  ur  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

"JosiAH  QuracY." 

In  the  autumn  of  1833,  tbe  year  before  tlie  death  of  Lafayette, 
my  sister  Margaret  visited  Europe  with  her  husband,  the  late 
Mr.  B.  D.  Greene,  and  when  in  France  paid  a  visit  to  La 
Grange,  of  which  she  wrote  a  description  to  my  father.  I  am 
sure  my  readers  will  pardon  me  for  varying  the  monotony  of  my 
narrative  by  the  insertion  of  this  charming  episode. 

LA  GEANGE. 

Extract  from  a  letter  addressed   to  President  Quiticg  5j(  his  daughter 

Mrs.  B.  D.  Greene. 

"  We  intended  to  defer  preaenting  your  letter  of  introduction  to 
General  Lafeyette  until  our  return  from  Italy.  The  General,  bear- 
ing through  a  friend  that  your  daogbter  was  in  Paris,  came  in  person 
to  see  OS,  accompanied  by  his  son  George  Washington  and  two  ladies 
of  his  family.  At  bis  urgent  request,  we  passed  the  first  night  at  '  La 
Grange,'  on  our  way  to  Italy,  quitting  Paris  on  the  8tb  of  December, 
1833. 

"  We  arrived  at  four  o'clock,  and,  having  sent  Francois  forward  to 
announce  us,  found  the  gates  open,  and  servants  ready  to  receive  us. 
Tlie  hall  of  entrance  is  ornamented  by  flags,  and  the  stone  staircase 
lined  by  jars  of  flowers.  Upon  the  landing-place  we  were  most  cor- 
dially welcomed  by  Madame  Lasteyrie,  the  daughter  of  Lafayette,  and 
one  of  his  granddaughters.  They  conducted  us  through  a  large 
apartment  to  the  salon,  where  a  bright  wood-flre  preaentod  a  most 
cheerfid  aspect  in  the  dark  autumnal  everang.  Lafayette  now  en- 
tered, received  us  in  the  kindest  manner,  and  presented  us  to  the 
ladies  as  '  representatives  of  very  dear  friends.'  He  then  accompa- 
nied Mr.  Greene  to  his  apartment,  while  the  young  lady  attended  me 
to  mine;  in  both  were  fires  burning  and  servants  in  waiting.  At 
six  returned  to  the  salon,  where  the  family  then  at  the  chateau  were 
presented  to  us  by  Lafayette.  They  considered  their  number  reduced 
almost  to  sohtude ;  but  twelve  pei-sons  sat  down  at  dinner,  besides  our- 
selves.    I  was  conducted  by  Lafayette  to  tiie  fine  old  saile  a  manger 
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(a  stone  liall  ivltli  groined  roof),  placed  at  bis  right  Land,  and  was  tlie 
recipient  of  all  kind  attentions.  The  dinner  passed  Yery  agreeably, 
and,  on  adjourning  to  the  salon,  we  found  assembled  the  great-grand- 
children of  Lafeyette  tlien  at  the  ehat«au,  pretty  specimens  of  French 
children,  of  various  ages. 

'■  Upon  the  centre-table  were  the  water-colored  drawinp  of  tie 
Adama  and  Hancock  Houses,  painted  by  Susan.  Lafayette  read 
aloud  the  inscriptions,  spoke  of  ber  kindness  ia  presenting  them  to 
him,  and  the  Talue  they  possessed, 

"  The  kdiea  expressed  theu-  interest  in  the  drawings,  and  bad  much 
to  say  wnoerning  the  General's  visit  to  Boston  and  Qiiincy.  Coffee 
was  served  at  ten,  tea  at  half  past  eleven,  and,  after  an  animated  and 
agreeable  evening,  tbe  company  retired. 

"  At  ten  the  next  morning  we  joined  the  ladira  and  some  of  tbe 
gentlemen  in  the  salon,  and  at  eleven  Lafayette,  preceded  by  bis 
beautiful  little  dog,  entered ;  all  the  company  rising  at  his  entrance,  ~ 
a  mark  of  respect  paid  whenever  be  entered  or  left  tlie  apartment.  He 
gave  Mr.  Greene  several  letters  of  introduction  to  various  dignitaries 
in  Italy,  and,  after  speaking  in  high  terms  of  the  Princess  Charlotte 
Napoleon,*  presented  me  with  a  letter  addressed  to  ber  in  Florence, 
requesting  me  particularly  to  make  her  acquaintance,  as  be  was  cer- 
tain it  would  prove  a  mutual  pleasui-e.  Then,  taking  my  hand  and 
saying,  '  Come,  dear  friend,'  he  led  me  down  stairs  to  breakfast,  h  la 
fourc/ietle,  —  begmning  with  soup  and  ending  with  coffee.  In  the 
room  adjoining  the  salon  are  portraits  of  tbe  IVsidents  of  the  United 
States ;  the  books  presented  by  you  to  Lafayette  were  upon  a  table, 
round  which  the  family  were  accustomed  to  assemble  to  read  the  let- 
ters and  newspapers,  giving  accounts  of  Lafayette's  reception  and  pro- 
gress in  America. 

"  The  American  flag  draped  one  side  of  this  apartment.  Flags  pos- 
sessing different  histories  adorn  many  of  the  wails  of  the  chateau. 
Among  them  that  of  the  'Brandywine,'  — the  frigate  placed  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States  at  the  disposal  of  Lafayette,  upon 
bis  return  to  France.  Upon  Hs  arrival  tliis  flag  was  presented,  at  his 
request,  as  a  souvenff  of  tbe  voyage,  and  of  his  friendship  with  the 
officers. 

"We  were  then  invited  to  visit  the  library, Xafayette's  bedroom, 
dressing-room,  and  other  apartments.     In  these  are  collections  of  va- 
s  of  every  description  and  value,  given  te  Lafeyette  dur- 
to  the  United  States.     The  dressing-room  is  hung 
'  The  (Inuglitoc  of  Joseph  Bonnpiirte. 
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■mth  portraite,  prints,  and  pictures ;  —  among  tliese  are  the  drawings 
by  Susan  whieli  were  shown  to  us  last  evening. 

"  The  library  ia  a  charming  room.  Lafayette  requested  me  to  ob- 
serre  hia  desk,  which  was  placed  at  a  window  commanding  a  riew  of 
the  farm,  etc. 

"  We  were  shown  a  variety  of  gifts  and  relica,  each  poaaeaaing  Bome 
intereating  story,  told  hy  Lafayette  in  hia  endearing  manner.  A 
short  walk  round  the  grounds  followed.  The  chateau  has  been  in 
Madame  Lafayette's  family  for  six  hundred  yeara.  Fisher's  pictures 
of  it  are  excellent. 

"  At  four  our  carriage  was  announced,  and  the  ladies,  with  Lafay- 
ette, accompanied  us  to  the  door  of  the  hall,  offering  good  wishes  and 
affectionate  farewells.  Lafayette  tenderly  emhraced  me,  thanked  us 
for  visiting  him  at  so  late  a  season,  and,  waving  his  hand,  exclaimed, 
'  Adieu,  dear  irienda,'  as  we  were  driven  away.  We  consider  it  a 
great  privilege  to  have  seen  him  at  La  Grange,  surrounded  by  his 
family.  He  seemed  in  good  health,  but  was  constantly  attended  hy 
a  servant,  who  assisted  him  in  rising.     A  favorite  dog,  — a  cMen- 

iQup^ white  as  snow,  never  quitted  him,  and  received  ftom  him  a 

lump  of  sugar  at  meals. 

"  The  unceasing  affection  and  respect  shown  to  Lafayette  hy  all 
around  him  was  very  striking  to  an  American. 

"  The  visit  in  all  its  detiuls  will  remain  a  most  Intereating  and  unique 
episode  in  my  experience." 

During  the  absence  of  my  sister  and  her  husband  in  Europe, 
Lafayette  died,  in  1834.  After  their  return  home  my  father  ad- 
dressed the  following  letter  to  M.  George  Washington  Lafayette, 
which  will  filly  conclude  that  interesting  passage  of  his  life. 

To  G.  W.  Lafayette. 

"  Pear  Sir  :  —  The  return  of  my  aon-in-iaw,  and  daughter  (Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Greene)  from  Europe,  and  their  intereating  recollections  of  their 
visit  to  La  Grange,  call  upon  me  to  express,  both  in  their  behalf  and 
my  own,  the  gratitude  we  have  felt  for  all  the  kindness  thus  experi- 
enced from  your  lamented  father  and  the  ladies  of  his  family. 

"How  pleasing  would  it  have  been  to  us  had  we  been  permitted  to 
have  made  this  expression  of  our  feelings  to  that  father  I  A  father,— 
so  loved,  so  honored,  and  now  ao  mourned,  —  beyond  the  lot  of  any 
other  being  of  our  race  1     For  where  in  all  history  is  there  a  name 
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concentrating  on  itself  such  a  universal  and  overliowing  lionor  aud 
affection  as  Lafayette  ? 

"It  waa  not,  however,  my  purpose  to  touch  a  theme  on  whicli  the 
eloquence  of  the  New  World,  as  weU.as  that  of  the  Old,  has  been  already 
employed  and  exhausted.  My  object  in  this  letter  was  wholly  of  an 
individual  and  personal  character.  The  gratification  my  whole  family 
received  by  the  kind  reception  given  to  those  two  beloved  members  by 
your  father  and  his  family  claimed  from  me  a  distinct  expression  of 
gratitude. 

"  To  you,  sir,  aa  his  son  and  representative,  I  cannot  deny  myself  this 
privilege  of  uttering  feelings  which  I  am  not  pei-mitted  to  express  to 
him.  Be  a^m-ed,  sir,  that  the  hours  passed  at  La  Grange  by  those 
highly  favored  children  of  mine  were  to  them  the  happiest  and  most 
cherished  in  recollection  of  all  those  spent  in  their  tour  in  Emupe,  — 
although  in  every  other  respect  most  happy. 

"  Accept,  sir,  these  expressions  of  our  feelings,  and  with  them  the 
beat  wishes  for  your  happiness,  and  for  that  of  all  that  may  be  dear  to 
you,  from  your  obliged  friend  and  servant, 

"JOBIAH  QuiNCY." 

In  the  summer  of  1833  General  Jackson,  then  just  entering 
on  his  second  aiJministration,  made  his  tour  through  the  North- 
em  States.  He  was  everywhere  received  with  the  respect  due 
to  the  head  of  the  nation  And  his  lecent  dealings  with  South 
Carolina  and  Nullification  had  in  some  measure  qualified,  even 
la  Mabsaehusetts,  the  feelings  of  dislike  and  distrust  which  his 
election  and  his  eailier  administration  had  created  at  the  North, 
and  especially  in  New  England  No  President,  not  even  Wash- 
ington himself,  had  i  moie  splendid  welcome  to  Boston  than 
General  Jackson  At  the  time  ot  the  vi-^it  ot  President  Mi_nroe 
in  1817,  it  had  been  thought  due  to  his  high  station  that  the 
TJmverBity  shonld  confer  upon  him  her  highest  degree  In  the 
light  of  this  precedent  my  iathei  considered  it  the  duty  of  the 
authonlies  of  the  TJni\ei«ity  to  do  the  same  honor  to  Piesident 
Jackson  The  Corporation  were  of  the  sime  opinion,  as  were 
such  of  the  Oveiseers  is  could  he  got  together  it  an  infoimal 
meeting  President  Jackson  was  evidently  much  gratified  at  the 
compliment  and  expicsicd  his  sense  of  the  proffered  honor  in 
Miitible  tcim?       A  special  acjleimi.    sessicti  i\a     hid  m  the 
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chapel  of  Ihe  University  on  the  26tli  of  June.  The  chapel  waa 
entirely  filled  with  the  members  of  the  Coi-poration  and  Overseers, 
the  Faculty,  the  students,  and  the  general  public.  When  the 
procession  enlered,  the  whnle  audience  rose  and  remained  stand- 
ing until  the  two  Presidents  had  taken  their  seats  on  the  plat- 
form in  front  of  the  pulpit.  The  General  submitted  gi-acioiisly 
to  the  Latin,  bowed  geaeraUy  in  the  proper  place",  and  received 
hia  parchment  in  eloqiTCnt  silence,  which  was  broken  by  gen- 
eral applause.  After  hi';  reeepfion  among  the  sons  of  Harvard, 
he  held  a  levee  at  the  President's  house,  which  waa  attended 
largely  by  the  members  of  the  University  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town.  Nothing  could  be  more  soldierly  and  gentlemanlike 
than  the  bearing  and  manners  of  General  Jackson,  when  he  was 
upon  his  good  behavior;  and  much  of  the  prejudice  which  had 
raged  against  him,  and  which  soon  revived  with  the  war  he  de- 
clared against  the  United  States  Bank,  di^'appeared  before  the 
charm  of  hia  personal  presence.  This  academic  action  waa  made 
the  occasion  of  much  ridicule  and  of  many  virulent  attacks  upon 
my  father.  Party  spirit,  which  bad  slept  for  a  moment,  soon 
awoke  again,  and  the  same  outside  influences  which  the  next 
year  fostered  the  intestine  disturbances  of  the  College  seized  on 
this  occasion  to  cast  odium  upon  him.  At  the  next  regular 
meeting  of  the  Overseers,  whose  consent  was  necessary  to  con- 
firm the  degree,  but  which  could  not  be  had  in  proper  form  for 
want  of  time  at  the  moment,  there  was  an  attempt  to  invalidate 
the  transaction,  or  at  least  to  censure  it.  But  precedent,  com- 
mon sense,  and  the  custom  of  learned  bodies  in  the  Old  World 
overbore  the  attempt,  and  General  Jackson  lived  and  died  a 
Doctor  of  Ijaws,  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  pre-eminences 
thereunto  apperlwning. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 


3  FOSTEB.  —  CoEEEaPO!II>ENCE  WITH    PBEaiDENT     QuiNOlT.  — 

College  Distuhbakces  is  1S34.  —  Celedkatio.n  of  183fl.  —  Oasgewous 

SlTUATlOK  OP  THE    LiBllABY.  —  GOEE    HiLL    EUILT.  —  GROWTH    OF    THE 
OBBKaVATOEY.  —  BoiLT  AND  EQUITPED   MAtBLT   BY   PeESIDEKT   QutSOY'S 

Epfoetb.  —  Fbofitabu;  PnECHASES  OP  Lakds.  —  HisTOKT  OF  Habvaed 
College.  —  Lstter  feom  Chaboellob  Kest.  —  Fboji  Jameb  Geahame, 

THE   HiSTOElAS.  —  COBltESPOHDEHOB  AKD    FlUENBSHIP  WITH  HIK.  —  Me- 
MOIE  OF   GeASAME.  —  REPnOLtOATiON'    OF  HIS     HlSTOHY   OF  THE    UbJTED 

States.  ^  Dealings  with  He.  Basceoft,  —  Phesidekt  Quikci  eesigss 


DUEING  my  father's  life  at  Washinglon  lie  had  made  the 
aciiuaintaiiee  of  Mr.  Augustus  John  Poster,  who  was  there 
first  as  Attach^  and  Secrefary  of  the  British  Legation,  and  after- 
wards as  Minister.  After  serving  his  time  as  Secretaiy  of  Le- 
gation in  this  country,  he  was  promoted  to  be  Charg^  d'Affaires 
at  the  Court  of  Stockholm,  whence  he  was  transferred,  after  the 
removal  of  Mr.  Jackson,  to  Washington,  in  1811.  He  was  an 
agreeable  and  accomplished  young  man,  and  a  friendly  inter- 
course existed  between  himself  and  my  father  during  their  com- 
mon residence  at  Washington,  and  he  paid  one  or  two  visits  to 
Quincy  when  they  were  both  off  duty  at  the  capital.  Naturally 
enough,  their  common  detestation  of  Bonaparte,  and  dread  of  the 
universal  empire  of  the  French,  drew  Mr.  Foster  and  the  Fed- 
eral members  of  Congress  together,  of  whom,  as  will  be  seen 
presently,  he  always  retained  a  kindly  remembrance.  He  was 
a  gentleman  of  good  descent,  being  the  son  of  Mr,  John  Thomas 
Foster  of  Dunleer,  County  Louth,  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Hervey^ 
daughter  of  the  eccentric  fourth  Earl  of  Bristol  and  Bishop  of 
Den-y,  and  granddaughter  of  Pope's  "Lord  Fanny"  and  Molly 
Lepel.     After  the  death  of  Mr.  Foster,  Lady  Elizabeth  married, 
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in  1809,  tLe  flfth  Duke  of  Devonshire,  thus  succeeding  the  cele- 
brated Duchess  Georgiana,  famous  in  the  last  century  for  her 
beauty  and  Whig  zeal,  and  historical  for  the  part  she  took  ia  he- 
half  of  Mr.  Fox  in  the  great  Weslminster  election  of  178i.  Mr. 
Foster  was  British  Minister  at  Washington  at  the  time  the  war 
of  1812  was  declared,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  p reveal  it, 
Receiving  the  news  of  the  repeal  of  the  Orders  in  Council  at 
Halifax,  on  his  way  home,  he  prevailed  on  the  Admiral  iu  com- 
mand on  the  North  Ameiican  Station  to  suspend  pi-oceedings 
against  captured  Americaa  vessels,  in  the  hope  that  the  removal 
of  that  one  great  pretext  for  hostilities  might  lead  to  a  pacifiear 
tion.  In  the  same  spirit  he  induced  Sir  George  Prevost,  who 
commanded  the  laud  forces,  to  propose  to  General  Deiirhurn  an 
armistice  until  the  action  of  the  American  government  in  this 
new  state  of  things  could  be  known.  General  Dearborn  agreed 
to  this  proposition ;  but  the  things  that  made  for  peac«  found  no 
favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  war  party  at  Washingtoa.  The  Cabinet 
refused  to  ratify  the  armistice,  or  to  consent  to  a  mutual  suspen- 
sioD  of  proceedings  in  the  prize  courts,  and  the  war  went  for- 
ward on  the  one  issue  of  impressment,  witli  what  success  we  have 
already  seen,  Mr.  Foster  subsequently  was  Minister  to  Den- 
mark and  to  Sardinia,  was  made  a  Privy  Councillor,  a  Knight 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Hanoverian  GuelpHc  Order,  and,  in  1831,  a 
Baronet. 

After  more  than  twenty  years'  separation  Sir  Augustus  Foster 
renewed  Lis  acquaintance  with  my  father  by  the  following  cordial 
letter,  which  led  to  an  occasional  con-espondence. 

Sill  Augustus  Foster  to  Pi!esi»ent  Quincy. 

"ToRiN,  September  30. 183S. 
"My  dear  Sir:  —  I  should  hardly  venture  to  recall  myself  to  your 
recollection,  if  I  had  not  learnt  from  Dr.  Bigelow,  whom  I  accidentally 
met  on  board  the  steamboat  of  the  Rhone,  that  you  were  very  well, 
and  comfortably  estatablished  in  your  native  State,  and  at  the  head, 
If  I  mistook  not,  of  the  University.  I  am  sorry  that  neither  you,  nor 
any  other  of  my  Washington  friends,  ever  give  any  letter  for  me  to 
your  countrymen  who  come  to  ti-avel  in  Europe.  I  should  at  all  times 
be  happy  to  see  them,  if  tlicir  hurry  to  go  South  would  allow  them  to 
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stop  a  day  or  two  at  Turin.  I  was  in  hopes  Dr.  Bigelow  would  have 
made  us  a  visit  on  his  return  from.  Naples;  but  I  conclude  lie  did  not 
pass  this  way.  I  am  busily  engaged  in  putting  ihy  notes  together 
which  I  collected  during  my  double  rewdence  in  the  United  States, 
■with  a  view  to  getting  them  in  order  for  printing  some  jears  hence, 
and,  as  I  have  set  down  naught  in  malice,  but,  on  the  contrary,  found 
much  to  praise,  I  trust  you  will  not  be  diseatisfied  with  the  book. 

"  You  have  had  enough  of  nonsense  from  Mi-s,  Trollope  and  other 
Billy  people,  who  saw  nothing  but  the  dark  side,  and  who  did  not 
deserve  such  kind  treatment  as  they  met  with,  being  merely  land- 
jobbers  or  book-jobboi-s,  instead  of  travellers  for  information. 

"  You  would  much  oblige  me  if  you  could  get  me  any  short  account 
of  the  mode  in  which  schools  are  conducted,  and  tutors  educated  for 
the  purpose,  in  Connecticut  or  M^saehusetls,  where  the  system  seemed 
to  be  excellent,  and  also  if  you  could  procure  for  me  the  memoirs  of 
your  uncle,*  the  immediate  successor  of  Washington,  whicb  I  re- 
member appeared  piecemeal  in  a  Boston  paper,  but  whieli  I  was  never 
able  to  get  in  an  entire  state. 

"I  scarcely  venture,  after  such  a  separation,  to  inquii-e  after  yottt 

fiimiiy. I  have  been  married  since  the  year  1815, f  and  have  three 

boys,  the  eldest  of  whom,  now  seventeen  years  old,  I  sent  this  year  to 
Edinbui^h  to  be  prepared  for  the  University  of  Cambridge.  The  sec- 
ond is  destined  for  the  Church,  and  the  third  for  the  law.  If  any  of 
yours  ever  travel  this  way,  don't  fail  to  recommend  them  to  call  on  me. 

"I  was  in  correspondence  with  poor  Randolph  not  many  months 
before  he  died.  Did  you  not  smile  at  his  punctiliousness  about  pro- 
n  his  dying  moments,  when  the  doctor  would  so  obstinately 


"Isuppose  there  are  but  few  in  Congress  now  of  our  old  New  Eng- 
land friends,  whom  we  remember  in  the  wide  waste  of  the  Federal 
city.  I  should  like  to  know  if  Pitkin  is  sdll  flourishing  ?  And  Hunter 
of  Ehode  Island  ?  But  I  am  come  to  the  end  of  my  paper.  Begging 
you  to  receive  my  best  wishes  for  the  continued  prosperity  of  yourself 
and  family.    I  am,  my  dear  sir,  very  truly  yours, 

"Aug.  J.  FoSTEii." 

•  It  is  unneoessaiy  to  say  that  Sir  Angnstus  was  mistaken  as  to  tliis  relation- 
ship. The  middle  name  of  President  John  Qnincy  Adama  has  often  led  strangers 
to  infer  a  nearer  blood  rslHtionship  than  ootnally  exists  between  the  twofemilies. 

t  Sir  Augustus  Foster  married  Lady  Albinia  Jane  Hobact,  sister  of  the  fifth 
Earl  of  BuEkinghnmshire,  and  a  descendant  of  John  Hampden.  Lady  Albhiia 
Foarer,  I  believe,  still  survives. 
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President  Quujcy  to  Sin  Augustus  Fostbe. 

"  CiUBBUHiE,  MaasoohuseUa,  March  1,  ISSl. 

"  My  dear  Sie  :  —  I  have  had  tlie  great  pleasure  of  recMTing  yoM 
letter  of  the  30th  of  September,  and  should  have  replied  earlier  had 
not  public  and  official  duties  prevented  my  reciprocating  your  kind 
expressions  of  recollection.  Availing  myself  of  your  permission,  I 
have  transmitted  a  letter  of  introduction  to  you  to  my  son-in-law, 
B.  D.  Gi-eene,  Eaq.,.who,  with  my  daughter,  is  now  in  Italy.  He  is  a 
man  of  science,  and  chiefly  devoted  t«  t!ie  pursuits  of  natural  history. 
On  the  death  of  his  father,  whose  widow  is  a  sister  of  Lord  Lynd- 
huist,  he  has  entered  a  second  time  on  a  tour  of  Europe. 

"Tour  proposed  work  on  the  United  States  I  doubt  not  will  he 
characterized  by  candor  and  correctness,  and  be  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  mass  of  knowledge  concerning  a  period  of  American  history 
not  without  its  interest  and  its  lesson.  I  say  nothing  concerning  the 
already  peiished  travels  of  the  TroUopea,  the  Fiddlers,  the  Halls,  and 
the  Hamiltons,  since  you  entertain  so  just  an  opinion  of  them.  These 
birds  of  passage  have  skimmed  over  this  country  like  vultures  over  tbe 
surface  of  the  Carolinaa,  pouncing  upon  whatever  is  corrupt,  and  pass- 
ing by  whatever  is  sound   or  healthful,  as  adapted  neither  to  their 

"The  American  Almanac  for  1831, which  I  send,  contains  a  concen- 
trated account  of  the  schools  in  the  United  States,  Satisfactory  infor- 
mation on  the  same  topic  can  be  found  in  Eich's  View  of  the  United 
States,  published  in  London,  1833.  I  know  of  no  memoir  of  the  late 
President  John  Adams ;  the  publication  to  which  you  allude,  and 
which  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet,  is  now  out  of  print  I  also 
send  you  Dwight's  History  of  the  Hartford  Convention. 

"  There  must  be  at  Turin  resources  of  which  you  perhaps  are  not 
aware,  relative  to  this  country  in  the  extensive  and  valuable  collec- 
tions of  books  and  pamphlets  made  by  Count  Vidua,  son  of  a  prime 
minister  of  the  King  of  Saidimi,  which  I  understood  were  transmitted 
to  Italy  some  ten  j  eirs  ago  At  tiiC  time  I  was  Mayor  of  Bos1«n  he 
brought  letters  of  special  introduction,  to  me,  and  1  aided  him  in  his 
researches.  He  was  po^'jessed  with  an  insatiable  thirst  for  visiting 
foreign  countries,  and  died  somewheie  in  the  .East  Indies. 

"It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  hear  of  tiie  happy  prospects  of  your 
ftjnily,  and,  in  reply  to  your  kind  inquiries  after  mine,  I  have  the  hap- 
piness to  state  that  my  wife  is  still  preserved  to  me.  We  have  two 
sons  and  five  daughters,  and  are  descending  into  the  vale  of  life  with 
as  many  causes  of  gratitude  as  belong  to  human  lot. 
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"  At  tlie  solicitation  of  the  Corporation  of  Harvard  University  I 
accepted  some  yeara  since  the  presidency  of  tliat  Beminary,  and  now 
rraide  at  Cambridge.  It  is  an  office  of  superintendence,  and  not  of 
instruction.  My  social  relations  are  extremely  pleasant,  —  not  tte 
less  BO  by  their  having  withdrawn  me  from  any  direct  connection 
with  the  politics  of  the  country.  As  I  advance  in  life,  the  selflahnesa 
and  virulence  ivHch  distingmsh  them  have  become  disgusting  to  me, 

"  Death  has  indeed  made  sad  havoc  among  the  ranlts  of  those  who 
enjoyed  yonr  acquaintance  at  Washington.  Ktiin  still  lives,  and  oc- 
cupies himself  with  the  statistics  and  history  of  his  country ;  Dana, 
Hillhouse,  and  Pickering  are  gathered  to  their  fetters.  Poor  Ran- 
dolph 1  America  could  well  have  spared  a  better  man.  In  a  highly 
civilized  state  of  society,  and  possessing  a  cultivated  intellect,  he  had 
the  temper  and  spirit  of  his  savage  ancestress,  Pocahontas.  His  toma- 
liawk  was  continually  in  his  hand,  and  hb  scalping-knife  ever  hung  at 
his  side.  His  warflire  was  never  of  the  regular,  but  always  of  the  pao 
tisan  character.  Enemies  he  could  not  destroy  he  never  feiled  to 
cripple.  Those  he  could  not  conquer,  he  was  apt  to  leave  skinned 
alive.  Before  hb  death  his  eccentricities  had  become  so  great  that  he 
was  thought  by  many  to  be  deranged.  But  peace  to  his  ashes.  Hun- 
ter is,  I  am  told,  alive,  but  forgotten 

"  Five-and-twenty  yeara  have  prod  1  -ilm  t  total  i,hange  in 
the  relations  of  society.  Those  wh  ra  j  k  w  m  active  life  are 
either  gone  or  grown  old.    A  race  of  poht  h  eceeded,  formed 

in  a  school  more  consonant  to  the  ch  f  I  h  m  f  the  times  than 
that  in  which  their  predecessors  had  h  d      ted      They  steer  the 

ship  of  state  by  the  winds  of  popul      f  b  f       which  they  run, 

which  they  never  seek  to  stem,  wh  h  th  j  d  re  t  resist.  So  long 
as  the  tempestuous  sea  of  libei-ty  has  m  f  h  sailing,  the  nav- 

igators who  hold  the  helm  will  be  su  h  as  th  y  n  w  re.  To  my  eye, 
however,  she  is  in  the  midst  of  hrealters,  which  if  she  escape  it  will  be 
by  good  luck  and  not  by  seamanship.  The  relations  of  this  countiy 
are  vast  and  unparalleled,  and  results  are  constantiy  occurring  which 
seem  to  set  at  defiance  both  sound  reason  and  experience.  Your  own 
country  also  seems  to  me  well  inclined  to  enter  on  the  career  of  rev- 
olution, for  I  cannot  see  anything  less  in  the  (measures  *)  of  reform 
which  seem  to  be  contemplated.     All  I  can  say  is, 

Debcs  iudibrium,  cave  I ' 
*  Word  illegible  in  tbe  press-copy. 
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"It  will  always  give  me  pleasure  to  hear  from  you.  ^niatever  local 
publication  jou  may  wish  to  obtain,  you  may  always  command  by  giv- 
ing me  notice  of  it.  ...  . 

"  With,  every  wish  for  your  happiness  and  for  that  of  your  family.  1 
am,  my  dear  sir,  very  truly  yours, 

"JOHIAII   Qucv-CY." 

Siu  Augustus  Foster  to  Peksidext  Quincy. 

"My  dear  Sir:  —  I  have  been  in  hopes  to  see  your  daughter  and 
son-in-law  for  some  weeks.  The  weather  being  so  hot,  I  made  sure  of 
their  coming  northward,  but  I  now  begin  to  despair  of  it,  and  have 
written  to  our  Minister  at  Florence  to  inquire  ailcr  them,  having  heard 
from  Mr.  Temple  Bowdoin,  whom  I  accidentally  met  in  the  sh-eet,  that 
they  were  there. 

"lam  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  Mendly  reply,  and  for  the  books 
which  you  were  so  good  as  to  send  me,  pajlioularly  the  History  of  the 
Hartford  Convention.     That  is,  of  course,  very  interesting  to  me. 

"  The  Italian  gentleman  (M.  Vidua)  whom  you  knew  at  Biston 
died,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  three  or  four  yeara  ago,  in  one  of  the  Dutch  or 
Philippine  Islands,  of  the  effects  of  an  injury  he  received  from  slip- 
ping his  leg  into  some  hot  sulphur  while  examining  a  so/falora.  He 
was  a  great  traveller,  and  two  of  bis  countrymen  are  putting  his  notes 
in  order ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  those  relating  to  the  United 
States  are  believed  to  have  been  burnt,  as  he  had  deposited  them  with 
the  Sardinian  Consul  at  Bordeaux,  mho  executed  literally  BOine  order 
which  he  gave  him  years  previously,  to  bum  his  papers  in  case  of  his 
death  occurring  without  bis  having  claimed  tliem.  This  order  was 
supposed  to  have  been  given  from  a  fear  of  their  not  being  arranged 
in  a  manner  to  do  honor  to  his  memory ;  but  his  old  father  and  his  old 
friends  here  are  in  despair  at  it  Luckily,  every  person  witb  whom  he 
left  papers  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  act  up  to  his  order  for  burn- 
ing ;  but,  unfortunately,  those  on  the  United  Statra  had  been  deposited 
at  Bordeaux. 

"  I  cannot  say  when  any  notes  of  mine  wUl  see  the  day,  as  diplo- 
mates  must  be  more  cautious  than  other  people.  But  it  amuses  me  to 
put  my  recollections  together;  and  I  feel  a  spur  in  looking  at  the 
stupid  assertions  and  reflections  of  so  many  book-makers  who  have 
visited  your  country  fiill  of  prejudice  and  vulgarity,  and  who  describe 
the  ftmgous  populations  of  Irish  or  Gfermaus,  or  Atiantic  settlers  at 
the  West,  as  if  they  were  natives,  and  very  often  in  total  forgetfulness 
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of  flie  old  line, '  Cielum,  non  aninrnm  mutant:  Captain  HaU  waa  here 
last  -wmter  and  amused  me  with  his  criticisms,  tthich  smacked  ratlier 
of  editorial  jealousy,  on  Rush's  book,  which  seems  to  me  a  very  good- 
hamored,  harmless  account  of  England,  far  different  from  our  own 
Bulwer's,  and  1  dare  say  popular  enough  in  the  United  States,  where 
people  must  i3nd  much  information  on  the  everyday  sort  of  matter  in- 
troduced into  it 

"I  have  now  got  aleave  of  absence,  and  we  shall  be  first  joined  by 
my  three  boye,  and  then  travel  homewards  and  go  to  a  country-place  I 
have  hired  for  the  season  in  Norfolk,  to  be  near  our  Cambridge,  where 
I  shall  put  my  eldest  in  October.  I  sadly  fear,  therefore,  we  shall  not 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Greene,  but  I  expect  to  hear 
about  them  from  Mr.  Seymour,*  and  I  should  be  sorry  not  to  be  able 
to  do  the  honors  of  this  place  to  them;  for  there  are  several  elever  and 
Bcientiflo  people  here,  and,  though  not  given  so  much  to  the  arts  as  the 
rest  of  Italy,  yet  is  Turin  highly  respectable  as  a  capital,  and  much  the 
most  national  poople  are  here  of  any  in  the  peninsula.  They  were 
indeed  esteemed  by  Bonaparte  above  all  tlie  others,  and  much  em- 
ployed by  him.  ^d  I  am  particularly  acquainted  with  Plana,  the 
Professor  of  Astronomy,  and  with  Boucheron,  Professor  of  Latin  Elo- 
quence. 

"  I  will  now  conclude,  with  many  congratulations  on  your  prosperous 
situation  every  way,  and  beg  you  will  give  my  best  remembrances  to 
Mrs.  QuiiLcy. 

"  Yours  most  truly, 

"A,  J.  EOSTEK. 

"  I  beg  you  to  employ  me,  if  I  can  be  of  use  to  you  at  any  time." 

The  following  is  the  last  letter  my  father  received  from  Sir 
Augustus  Foster,  which  I  will  insert  in  this  place,  although  it  be- 
longs chronologically  to  a  somewhat  later  page.  My  brother  and 
sister.  Mi',  and  Mrs.  Greene,  visiting  Europe  a  second  time  in 
1833-39,  my  father  again  gave  them  lettei-s  to  his  old  friend, 
of  which,  unfortunately,  they  were  again  prevented  from  availing 
themselves. 

•  Then  British  Minister  at  Florence  i  now  Sir  Oeoi^e  Hamilton  Seymour, 
G.  C.  B. .  Ho  WHS  Minister  at  St.  Petersburg  at  the  breaking  out  of  ths  war 
with  Raesifl,  as  will  bo  remsmbered  by  all  familiar  with  that  passage  of  recent 
history. 
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SiE  Augustus  Foster  to  Pkksident  Quinct. 

"My  dear  Sik; — -I  was  very  much  pleased  to  get  another  letter 
from  you,  tliough  sorry  to  see  written  on  the  back  of  it  that  the  hearer, 
your  son-in-law,  could  not  deliver  it  in  person,  hy  which  I  know  not 
when  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  making  Mr,  Greene's  acquaiatanee. 
Turin  would  not  have  furniahed,  I  fear,  much  nourishment  for  his 
favorite  tastes,  though  the  indigenous  flowers  are  thought  so  weU  of, 
that  I  once  sent  a  collection  of  them  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  at 
their  particujar  desire;  and  the  owners  of  landed  property  are  be- 
ginning to  take  an  interest  in  planting.  Milan,  however,  is  far  hoyoud 
them  in  botanical  knowledge,  and  at  Moiiza  is  a  first-rate  garden. 

"  I  was  happy  to  see  you  were  in  good  spirits  at  the  time  of  your 
writing,  and  could  joke  upon  my  Notes,  although  you  say  so  much  of 
Death  and  Fate,  and  your  being  destined  perhaps  to  read  them  in 
Kingdom-come.  And  why  1  Ate  you  so  very  old  ?  I  own  I  thought 
you  still  a  good  bit  under  sixty.  But  I  remember  you  used  to  have  a 
fling  every  now  and  then,  in  the  olden  time,  at  the  fate  of  us  mortals 
being  to  vegetate  and  rot,  though  this  consideration  never  seemed 
to  oppress  your  spirits.  For  iny  part,  as  it  was  onoe  my  ehance  to 
cross  Hyde  Park  with  M.  Delille,  valet  de  chambre  of  Louis  XV., 
when  he  was  one  hundred  and  seven  years  old,  and  who,  although  he 
bad  Lad  to  hide  ....  in  Robespierre's  time  ....  *  was  still  a  sprace 
fellow,  and  walked  as  straight  as  an  arrow,  I  never  can  bring  myself 
to  beheve  but  what  I  am  still  a  youngster.  However,  I  have  my  three 
sons  just  now  all  with  me,  who  now  and  then  waken  me  up  firom  so 
agreeable  a  dream ;  and,  as  in  your  country  such  youngsters  may 
already  be  provided  with  other  youngsters  almost  able  to  shove 
them  also  off  the  stage,  I  conclude  your  mementos  are  more  strin- 
gent than  mine,  and  therefore  make  you  feel  more  near  tlie  edge 
of  the  great  precipice. 

"  Now,  with  respect  to  my  Notes,  you  must  observe  that  I  am  still  in 
office ;  and,  though  they  are  nearly  ready  for  printing,  yet  they  must 
not  come  forth  till  I  am  fi-ee, — tliough  I  doubt  if  they  will  be  thought 
much  of  when  they  do  come  forth.  This,  however,  I  wUl  tell  you,  — 
that  I  have  a  foible  for  your  division  of  the  country  of  Transatlantidis, 
that  is,  for  New  England,  wliich  I  look  upon  as  nearly  as  much  su- 
perior to  the  districts  south  of  the  Susquehanna  aa  Old  England  is  to 
Hungary  or  Sicily.    J.  fiandolph  once  told  me  that  slaves  were  neces- 

•  The  details  of  the  hiding  of  this  veteran  are  really  too  unsa.vory  for  the 
eye  of  this  sqaeamish  generation. 
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Bary  to  fonn  a  gentleman ;  but  J.  Randolph  knew  little  of  Connecticut 
and  Maseacbusetts,  and  would  bave  made  an  excellent  Russian  noble- 
man. Did  you  ever  hear  of  his  having  presented  his  letters  of  cre- 
dence to  tbe  Emperor  at  St.  Peterebmg  on  bis  knees  ?  It  is  a  posi- 
tive fact. 

"  I  shall  be  mncb  flattered  by  recemng  a  copy  of  your  History  of 
the  American  Cambridge  University,  and  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  trace 
with  you  its  origin  up  to  where  it  branched  off  from  tbe  parent  stream, 
and  then  (o  the  common  source  from  whence  the  united  channels, 
EngUsh  and  New  English,  were  derived. 

"Knowledge  has,  I  fear,  become  almost  unfashionable,  from  tbe 
weight  of  books  and  stupendous  volumes  which  absolutely  encumber 
the  earth  on  every  possible  subject,  and  frighten  the  votaries  of  ease ; 
and  few  are  the  heads  now-a-dajs  which  can  expect  to  equal,  in  con- 
centration at  least  of  acquirement,  those  of  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth 
centurieB,  while  books  of  reference  under  everybody's  band  make  us 
independent  almost  of  studying.  It  is  a  great  pity,  but  it  cannot  be 
helped ;  and  even  reading  the  clMsioa  over  again,  or  quoting  them,  is 
become  far  less  common  than  it  used  to  be. 

"  When  my  eldeiSt  eon,  who  has  been  attached  to  my  mission  for 
about  two  years,  shall  get  into  the  diplomatic  saddle,  wliich  I  hope  will 
happen  in  a  year  or  two,  I  shall  hope  to  get  leave  to  retire  to  eiyoy 
'  Oliam  cum  di/jniiate,'  shouting  out, '  Inseni  porlvm .-  Spes  et  Forlwia 
vdete  1 '  And  why  may  I  not  entertain  some  hopra  of  seeing  you  in 
England  ?  Tou  will  come  over  some  day  or  other,  and  I  trust  I  shall 
have  a  visit  from  you  if  you  do. 

"  I  observe  by  the  date  of  your  letter,  December  10,  1838,  that  your 
work  must  bo  out ;  and,  if  so,  may  I  request  you  to  send  me  the  copy 
you  are  so  good  as  to  promise  me  to  my  address,  '  Foreign  Office, 
Downing  Street.' 

"  I  beg  to  repeat  my  best  wishes  for  you  and  your  family,  and  be- 
lieve me  very  truly  and  sincerely  yours, 

"  A.  J.  Foster." 

I  believe  the  work  on  America  which  Sir  Augustus  Foster 
contemplated  never  saw  the  lijfht.  He  retired  from  diplomatic 
life  the  year  after  the  above  Iftter  wa':  written,  1840,  and  re- 
turned to  England.  His  life  of  vinous  and  useful  pubhc  seiv  ce 
came  unbuppily  to  a  tragical  conclusion  His  be-Uth  g^ve  way 
under  a  complication  of  disorlera  which  finally  i-esultPiI  in  in 
saiiify,  in  an  acces-i  of     1  eh  1  e     om    itf   1  s  i    1     1 J  cutting 
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his  throat,  at  his  seat  of  Brankaea  Castle,  Dorsetshire,  on  the 
lat  of  August.  1848.  He  is  represented  at  present  by  his  see-- 
ond  SOB,  Sii'  Cu^■eIldish  Hervey  Foster,  who  is  in  Holy  Orders, 
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inToked  to  fixtort  the  testimony  necessary  to  t!ie  discovery  of 
the  offeiidi!!'.  This  announcement  gave  rise  to  the  fermentation 
among  tlie  sludenfa  of  whicb  I  have  spoken,  and  which  also  ex- 
tended to  the  general  commuoity.  The  students  saw  one  of  their 
immemoiiiil  piivilegea  — that  of  exemption  from  public  prosecu- 
tion for  oifi-iices  committed  within  the  College  walls — in  peril, 
and  ihey  ivere  almost,  if  not  altogether,  of  one  mind  as  to  the 
atrocity  of  the  innovation.  Parlies  outside,  from  various  motives, 
took  the  purl  of  the  young  men,  and  protested  against  this  de- 
parture (i'om  the  principles  of  'paternal  goieinmcnt,  to  which 
only  the  iiiffcuuoua  youth  of  Har\ird  eiiould  be  subjected  As 
if  the  duly  as  well  as  the  right  of  the  tendeiest  of  fathers  waa 
not  perlccL  to  call  in  the  prote(,tion  of  the  laws  agimat  the  vio- 
lence of  Ills  own  sons  I  It  would  hauUj  be  credited  if  I  should 
describe  the  vehemence  with  which  this  question  was  diBcusaed, 
or  the  viiuience  with  which  the  Faculty  but  especially  the 
Preeideui,  was  assailed  by  certain  piints 

All  this  commotion,  howe^ei  di=tuibed  not  his  puipose  or  his 
peace  in  tlie  slightest  degiee  He  waa  le  ohed  that  the  pre- 
cincts of  ihe  University  should  not  be  made  the  sanctuary  of 
ruffianism  nhile  he  waa  at  the  head  of  t  aad  th^t  the  pi  Dpetty 
intrusted  to  liia  care  should  not  suffer  from  wanton  m  scliief  if 
tlie  laws  of  the  Stale  were  sulhcient  to  protect  it  And  he  was 
sustained  in  his  course,  not  only  ly  the  Corporation  ind  the 
Faculty,  but  by  the  most  weight)  ■inl  tonsidcr  Ul  Lit  i     s  ind 
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by  all  ivho  saw  the  matter  in  the  light  of  common-sense.  Hta 
opinions  and  feeliogs  on  this  subject  are  better  expressed  than  I 
can  do  it  in  si  letter  to  Judge  Daniel  Appletoa  White  of  Salem, 
—  who  was,  to  use  his  own  words,  "one  of  the  earliest,  dearest, 
most  truly  valued  and  beloved  of  all  his  friends,"  and  who  had 
written  to  him  to  express  his  cordial  approbation  of  what  he  was 
doing,  — of  which  the  following  is  an  extract:  — 

"  As  to  tlie  opinion  that  the  tribunals  of  the  State  are  ne^er  to  be 
resorted  to  on  occasions  of  this  kind,  1  am  prepared  to  show  that  it  is 
most  comtptmg  to  our  youth,  —  the  greatest  source  of  the  temptations 
to  ontrage,  to  feJsehood,  and  combinations,  ■which,  in  every  period  of 
the  history  of  our  College,  have  been  its  trouble  and  disgrace. 

"  The  subject  is  of  vast  interest  So  far  from  never  resorting  to  tri- 
hmals  of  justice,  the  true  principle  is,  that  outrages  of  this  kind,  which 
are  the  effect  of  combination,  shonld  never  be  allowed  to  be  passed 
over  without  an  investigation  competent  to  develop  and  detect,  and 
that  a  College  Faculty,  after  having  used  all  the  means  of  the  parental 
and  domestic  character  to  ascertain  the  offender  without  success, 
should  be  placed  under  stposUive  obligation  never  to  fail  to  apply  to  iM 
tribunals  There  16  no  reason  why  j  outh  in  our  colleges  should  feel  oi 
beheve  thit  they  ire  under  le^  habihties  than  j  outh  of  the  same  ige 
in  the  commaniti  or  that  because  the}  are  genticmen-.  sou'j  and 
have  the  highest  motives  anl  nolhst  mlicements  to  ^ood  conlutt 
the  same  a^t  shall  be  deemet  sport  in  them  which  if  done  by  the 
son  of  1  laborer  or  mechanic  he  must  take  his  place  m  the  jmi  or 
State  s  prison. 

Influenced  by  these  views  of  his  dutj,  President  Quincj  iveut 
foisvatd  -ind  diiebarged  it  fearlessly  aud  fuUj  Hid  he  been 
vulnerjble  to  'paper  buUets  of  the  biain  volleys  enough  weie 
showered  upon  him  to  deter  him  fiom  its  peifonnance  Eiery 
day  newapipers  weie  sent  to  him  with  the  trenchant  pa  sages 
carefully  maiked  so  that  the  shaft  might  not  mi  s  of  its  aim 
The  peiu  al  of  the=ie  diatsibes  wis  a'iually  re  erved  toi  the  tea 
table  when  they  weie  read  aloud  tor  the  diveis  on  of  the  family , 
and  they  were  carefully  preserved,  for  the  benefit  of  posterity,  by 
one  of  my  sisters,  in  a  scrap-book,  which  is  destined  to  be  depos- 
ited, by  the  request  of  one  of  my  father's  honored  successors,  in 
the  archives  of  the  College,  in  perpeluam  rei  memoriam.    All  his 
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popularity  with  fhe  students  vaaished.  An  eminent  gentleman 
lately  told  me,  that  he  used  to  look  upon  my  fatlier  at  that  time 
as  "the  wickedest  old  man  that  ever  lived,"  and  tliat  tiiis  waa 
the  general  opinion  of  the  College.  But  he  established  his  pomt, 
and  that  so  effectually,  that  I  believe  there  has  been  no  occasiou 
to  resort  to  the  Stale  cojirts  since  then,  or,  if  so,  it  has  been  ac- 
cepted as  an  inevitable  necessity.  The  Board  of  Overseers  at 
their  next  meeting  appointed  a  committee,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
John  Quiocy  Adams,  of  which  he  was  the  ctaii'man,  to  report 
upon  this  matter.  Mr.  Adams  made  a  detailed  report,  sustain- 
ing the  course  of  the  President  and  Faculty  in  every  particular, 
which  ihe  Board  accepted  unanimously  by  yeas  and  nays.  Be- 
fore quitting  this  subject,  I  may  as  well  say  here,  that,  on  the 
day  of  the  last  Commencement  at  which  he  presided,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class  which  had  been  the  one  mainly  implicated  in 
these  troubles  waited  upon  him  in  a  body,  and  made  him  an 
address  expressive  of  the  change  of  opinion  which  ten  years 
had  worked  in  them  all  as  to  his  official  conduct  and  his  moral 
character. 

On  tlie  17th  of  September,  1836,  the  completion  of  the  second 
century  since  the  foundation  of  the  College  was  duly  celebrated. 
It  was  an  anniversary  of  singular  interest,  and  its  celebration 
was  most  brilliant  and  successful.  Sons  of  Harvard  came  from 
every  quarter  of  the  country  to  do  honor  to  their  common  moth- 
er on  her  two-hundredth  birthday.  The  weather  was  perfect, 
and  the  scene  eminently  beautiful  and  touching.  Fifteen  hun- 
dred graduates,  and  a  great  number  of  friends  of  the  College 
besides,  assembled  in  honor  of  the  occa'iion.  President  Quincy 
delivered  the  Address  to  the  Alumni  in  the  church,  where  ap- 
propriate exercises  were  had,  in  which  he  gave  u  succinct 
ac  0  nt  of  the  o  g  I  dud  growth  of  the  College.  This  after- 
arls  <new  to  fl  e  History  of  Harvard  College,"  in  two  vol- 
ume>  hi  I  was  puHished  five  yeai-s  afterwards,  of  which  I 
si  all  speak  a^a  As  no  hall  belonging  to  the  College  was 

EufBc  ent  for  Ihe  c  npany  assembled,  a  pavilion  was  erected  in 
the  g  oundt  ad  quite  to  receive  them  all  for  the  festivities  which 
cro  vned  the  lay      M    Harrison  Gray  Otis,  as  one  of  the  oldest 
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and  most  eminent  of  the  giaduates  liad  been  mwtecl  to  pieside 
■it  the  dinner,  but  the  sudden  death  of  Mi-a  Oti3  pre\uiting  his 
attendance,  his  place  waa  most  admirablj  and  -ippropi  ntely  tilkd 
by  BIi  Everett,  then  Governoi  of  the  btate  It  nLed  not  be 
B-ud  that  he  performed  his  festive  duty  with  inhnite  gi'»ce  and 
fehcity  111  the  evening  the  Colleges  were  illuminited,  and  a 
reception  mas  held  it  the  Preeidents  hou  e,  which  wis  attended 
by  greit  numbers  ot  distinguished  strangers  who  had  been  called 
togftliei  by  the  anniveraiij  anj  of  lie  pnncipal  inhabitants  of 
Co-iton  m  dJdition  to  the  society  ot  Cimbridge  itself  It  was  a 
diy  never  to  be  forgotten  by  tho  e  who  had  the  good  fortune  to 
see  It 

The  two  pnnupal  permanent  additions  which  were  made  to 
the  CoUfge  in  its  hteiary  and  scantifai"  depaitments  in  Piesident 
Quincya  time,  and  largely  thiough  his  peraon-jl  mfluenLe  and 
exertions,  weie  the  new  libian  budding  Gore  Hall,  and  the 
Astionomical  Observatory  The  hbiary  had  long  s  nee  out- 
grown the  limits  of  Har^iid  Hall,  wheie  it  had  been  deposited 
foi  more  than  seventy  yeara,  and  demiuded  moie  room  la  which 
to  extend  itself,  as  well  as  a  place  of  gieater  security  fiom  file 
The  libiaiy  was  unaioidaUy  eiposel  to  a:,cilent  by  fiie  or  to 
injury  fiom  wanton  mi  chut,  in  consequence  of  the  College  bell 
being  hung  in  the  belfiy  on  Harvard  Hill  Tins  ciiLumslaiiie 
made  it  nccessaiy  to  leave  the  outei  door  nibcked  during  the 
night,  for  the  early  admission  of  the  bell  ringer  In  (he  coui-se 
of  some  repairs  upon  the  budding  ittei  Mi  Quincy  a  ■kccei  ion, 
a  loalcl  shell  w^s  found  conce^lLd  in  it,  stolen  from  the  United 
States  it^eiial  m  the  nei^hboihood,  the  fu  e  of  whuh  had  hippily 
gone  out  beloie  reiching  the  charge  It  was  believed  that  tins 
eume  hid  been  commitied  by  a  student  who  hid  been  expelled 
shoiilj  before  mj  iathet's  inauguiation,  I  believe  for  stealing 
books  from  the  libiary  This  circuni'stance  nituially  intiea-ed 
greatly  the  Piesidents  anxiety  for  the  safetj  of  this  most  pie- 
aous  po  ses-ion,  for  w  Inth  he  ielt  hi  nself  re«pons  ble  and,  also, 
It  wa  one  main  reason  for  hi  determination  to  estabhsh  the 
piecedent  ihit  students  guiltj  of  crimes  of  violence  igiin»:t  per- 
sons 01   pun-rtj   shjild   eijoj   no  immumtj,  btLiUo  ot  then 
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academic  status,  from,  the  penalties  of  the  laws  of  the  land. 
He  wi-ote  a  pamphlet,  setting  forth  the  urgency  of  Ihe  case,  and 
petitioned  the  General  Court  to  make  an  appropriation  for  a  new 
library  building,  (the  professors  of  the  theological  semiaaiies  at 
Andoyer  and  at  Newton  joining  in  the  prayer,)  but  failed  to 
convince  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  State  that  it  waa  any  affair 
of  theirs. 

But  he  was  determined  to  accomplish  this  object,  which  was 
essential  to  the  growth  of  the  library,  as  well  aa  to  its  safety ;  for 
obviously  it  waa  vain  to  expect  liberal  donations  to  a  collectiou 
which  already  had  not  room  where  to  bestow  its  present  posses- 
sions, and  which  was  exposed  to  the  same  calamity  ivliicli  had 
d  d  library  in  1764,  to  the  irreparable  loss  of 

h    Co    g       d  blic. 

F  h    Co  poration  had  at  their  disposal  the  munifi- 

G        nor  Cliristopher  Gore,  which  had  wisely 
b  dis  osal  without  conditions.     As  almost  every 

dm  on  needed  reinforcement,  it  was  matter  of 

g  dm  liberation,  extending  over  several  years, 

w  m  should  be  invested  in  stone  and  mor- 

ta  nlargement  of  the  opportunities  and  advan- 

es  mp        g  of  knowledge.     The  urgent  necessity  of 

h      aa     h  w  d  cided  the  Corporation  to  apply  Governor 

G  g        to    h      rection  of  a  fire-proof  building,  capable  of 

library  and  the  large  additions  which  it 
waa      as  eve  would  be  made  to  it  as  soon  as  room 

as  d  m.     The  corner-stone  was  accordingly  laid 

h       A         1838,  and  the  library  removed  to  its  new 
d  A  1841.    The  budding  is  one  of  the  few  con- 

ted  C      ge  which  make  any  pretensions  to  arcbiiec- 

lie  d         ed  table  to  1  e  taste  as    ell  is   he  forecast 

vhom    t  wa     con  tiucted     Tie  ta  1    m 
w         G       H      w      built  that  the  f  rnish  ng  of  a  p  oj  er  a  d 
ta  e  1  hrarj  would  be  tl  e  mea  s  ot  attract    g 

h  come  al  eady  s  gh       I    ]  oof  of  vl     hi 

11  n     ed  itelj     I  er  tl  e  1  bra  y  1  j.!  b  en 

m  1    P       i     tQ  U        1  1)      I  c 
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lion,  almrat  for  the  asking,  more  than  twenty-one  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  purchase  of  books.  This  he  ivas  induced  to  do,  in 
part,  as  an  answer  to  the  disapprobation  expressed  by  many  per- 
sons—  among  them  some  of  the  beat  friends  of  the  College  —  at 
this  disposition  of  Governor  Gore's  money.  When  the  appro- 
priation was  made,  it  was  in  the  belief  that  the  contemplated 
building  would  be  sufficient  to  accommodate  all  the  accumnla- 
tioas  the  libraiy  would  be  likely  to  receive  during  the  present 
century.  In  about  twenty-flve  years  since  its  occupation  its  space 
has  been  entirely  filled,  and  more  than  filled,  and  an  enlai'gement 
of  its  walls  is.  already  imperatively  called  for  by  the  necessities 
of  its  growth.  BIr.  Quincy  had  endeavored,  many  years  before, 
to  inspire  the  graduates  and  the  general  public  with  a  due  sense 
of  the  importance  of  providing  for  the  eiilai'gement  and  safety  of 
the  library,  but  without  success.  It  was  therefore  doubly  grati- 
fying to  him  to  have  his  views  thus  liberally  carried  into  effect, 
and  that  under  his  own  immediate  influence  and  direction  as  the 
head  of  the  University. 

The  most  enlightened  friends  of  the  College,  and  all  every- 
where especially  interested  in  the  advancement  of  science  in  this 
country,  had  long  felt  the  importance  of  having  an  Astronomical 
Observatory  attached  lo  this,  the  oldest  of  American  colleges, 
because  of  the  obvious  convenience  of  such  a  connection,  and 
of  the  advant^e  and  credit  which  each  institution  would  derive 
from  the  other.  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  when  Secretary  of 
State,  and  afterwards  when  President,  had  strenuously  urged 
upon  tlie  Corporation  the  importance  of  establishing  an  Observa- 
tory at  Cambridge  as  near  the  Colleges  as  possible,  and  proved 
hia  sincerity  by  offering  to  give  one  thousand  dollars  (a  much 
larger-  sum  forty  years  ago  than  now)  towards  this  object,  if  the 
necessary  funds  could  be  raised  within  a  specified  time.  Mr. 
Quincy  had  entered  into  this  proposition  with  his  usual  zeal  at 
that  time ;  but  nothing  came  of  it  then.  But  after  his  establish- 
ment at  Cambridge  he  began  to  feel  his  way  more  definitely 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  and  never  lost  sight 
of  it  till  it  was  done.  In  all  his  proceedings  in  this  direction 
it  may  be  well  believed  that  he   had  the   earnest   encourage- 
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ment  and  help  of  hia  ilbstrioua  colleague  in  the  Corporation, 
Dr.  Nathaniel  Bowditdi,  though  that  great  man  did  not  survive 
to  witness  the  success  of  the  undertaking.  The  first  step  to- 
wai-ds  the  completion  of  the  design  was  the  pui-chase  of  a  house 
on  a  shght  elevation  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  CoUeges,  suffi- 
ciently convenient  for  the  purpose,  where  the  infant  institution 
first  began  its  life.  In  1839  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  the 
movement  by  the  opportunity  of  securing  as  Observer  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Ci-anch  Bond,  of  Boston,  who  was  at  that  time  employed  by 
'he  United  States  government  in  a  series  of  scientific  observations 
..  connection  with  the  Exploring  Expedition  in  the  South  Seas, 
and  who  was  provided  with  a  proper  apparatus  for  that  purpose. 
The  consent  of  the  government  at  Washington  being  first  ob- 
tained for  the  removal  of  the  apparatus  and  the  observations 
to  Cambridge,  Mr.  Bond  was  appointed  Observer,  and  the  neces- 
sary funds  obtained  for  the  alterations  in  the  house  and  the 
additions  requisite  to  iit  it  for  its  new  uses,  chiefly  by  the  influ- 
ence and  exertions  of  the  President.  The  instruments  —  other 
than  those  ah-eady  owned  by  the  College  and  those  brought 
with  him  by  Mr.  Bond—  which  were  wanting  for  the  purposes 
of  the  small  beginnings  of  the  Observatory  were  furnished  by  the 
liberality  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  experience  of  a  few  years,  however,  showed  that  a  build- 
in"  constructed  expressly  for  the  purpose,  and  instruments  of  a 
more  perfect  de  p  o  v  e  nd  sj  en  ■»ble  to  the  p  form  ce 
ot  the  p  per  office  of  an  Ob  ervato  y  J  t  at  tl  s  t  me  tl  e 
magnflcent  .iprartion  of  the  Lomet  o^  1843  lad  turned  the 
fho  ghts  of  all  sorts  of  men  to  the  wonde  of  the  heaven'* 
P  eside  t  Q  n  y  se  ael  tl  e  oppo  un  ty  aul  by  1  s  pe  sonal 
represents  ons  m  mly  ohta  ne  \  the  tu  ds  ne  «  a  -j  fo  bu  Id  ng 
the  I  ese  t  Observatory  -knl  epppng  t  \  tl  ita  ece  siry 
appar  tus  esj  e  ally  w  (h  the  yteat  eq  atonal  telescoj  e  =e  o  d 
only  at  tl  e  t  me  t  was  procured  to  tUt  t  P  Ikowa  Tl  e  lirge 
suns  necessary  fo  tl  ese  pnrioes  Pres  dent  Qu  ncy  oltanel 
with  small  i  rgency  from  tl  e  enl  j,htened  mun  ficence  of  the 
cap  tA  St     ■ind  mercha  ta  of  Mass  ch    ett     c    efly  of  Bo  to 

i  o      t  red    nt        e  pi  1  a  ze  1  J  „  Ij  1  on    a  le  to  t  e  r 
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intelligence  and  liberality.  This  was  the  crowning  ^lory  of  his 
administration,  and  fitly  rounded  it  by  a  service  of  enduring 
value  to  the  University  and  to  the  world.  His  interest  in  the 
Observatory  did  not  cease  with  his  official  life,  but  continued  to 
the  end  of  his  days.  It  was  through  his  influence  that  his  rela- 
tive and  former  ward,  Edward  Bromfield  Phillips,  of  the  Ciaaa  of 
1845,  a  young  man  of  large  fortune,  bequeathed  the  simi  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the  general  pm-poaes  of  the  Observa- 
tory, and  which  was  received  only  too  soon  through  hi*  untimely 
death.  Mr.  Quincy  was  a  member  of  the  Visiting  Committee 
of  the  Observatory  until  his  death,  and  in  1855,  wishing  to  pay 
the  legacy  his  father  had  left  to  the  College  in  the  event  of  hia 
own  death  under  age,  he  gave  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  as 
a  fund  to  defray  the  expenses  of  its  publications. 

During  Mr.  Quincy's  Presidency  his  familiarity  with  affairs 
and  his  experience  in  the  management  of  property  enabled  him 
to  do  the  Univeroify  good  service  in  the  matter  of  the  purchase 
of  lands  —  important  then  to  its  purposes,  and  of  greatly  in- 
creased value  now — on  reasonable  terms.  He  conducted  a 
negotiation  of  some  intricacy  with  the  First  Pariah  in  Cam- 
bridge, by  which  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  the  College  the 
site  formerly  occupied  by  the  old  meeting-house,  which  had  seen 
the  Commencements  of  many  years ;  where  the  pew  in  which 
Washington  had  sat  during  the  siege  of  Boston  could  be  pointed 
out;  and  where  the  Convention  had  been  held  in  1779  which 
framed  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts  of  1780,  —  that  model 
of  a  government  for  a  free  commonwealth,  almost  every  de-  ■ 
parture  from  which  has  been  a  blunder  and  a  misfortune.  By 
the  same  operation  he  obtained  the  parsonage  house,  which  stood 
near  the  comer  of  what  is  now  Quincy  Street.  These  two 
purchases  helped  to  round  the  College  ground?,  with  which  same 
object  President  Quincy  completed  other  purchases,  amounting 
in  all  to  about  nine  acres,  the  possession  of  which  is  of  inesti- 
mable value  to  the  Unii  en-ity.  He  also  obtained  at  a  fair  bar- 
gain the  land  on  which  the  Observatory  stands,  and  that  apper- 
taining (o  if,  the  worth  of  which  has  been  very  greatly  enhanced 
since  then  by  the  rise  in  the  price  of  real  e-^tate  in  Cambridge. 
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In  1840  Mr.  Qnincy's  "  History  of  Harvard  College,"  in  two 
volumes,  appeared,  his  Address  at  the  Centenniiil  Celebration 
having  grown  under  his  industrious  hands  to  that  size.  It  is  safe 
to  say  thit  he  has  exh-iusted  that  interesting  porlion  of  the  his- 
tory ot  New  Euijlajid  which  will  never  need  to  be  written 
again  It  was  done  with  tlie  most  conscientious  care,  all  his 
Btatementi  being  made  after  a  strict  veniication  by  contemporary 
recoids  and  auth  iities,  and  the  narrative  is  condensed,  clear,  and 
concise  He  found  himself  obliged  lo  speak  of  some  of  the 
favorite  cliarat.teis  of  Massachusetts  history  in  a  different  tone 
fiom  that  u'ed  t  gardmg  them  by  previous  writers.  Particu- 
larly, he  felt  obliged  to  paint  the  Mathers  in  darker  colors  than 
those  in  which  they  are  usually  portrayed.  His  account  of  the 
behavior  of  Governor  John  Hancock  towards  (be  College,  in  his 
capacity  as  Treasurer,  placed  the  chai-acter  of  that  celebrated  per- 
son in  a  new  light,  not  altogether  so  flattering  as  that  in  which 
it  is  usually  displayed.  The  work  was  received,  however,  by  the 
friends  of  the  College  with  much  favor,  as  a  general  thing,  and 
he  was  held  to  have  judged  in  the  main  righteous  judgment  in 
the  cases  as  to  which  he  had  felt  himself  obliged  fo  differ  from  the 
traditional  opinions  as  to  the  cliaracters  of  famous  men. 

CnANCELLOR  Kent  to  Pjiesidest  Quiscy. 

"Mydeak  Sik:  —  I  have  just  finished  the  perusal  of  the  two  vol- 
Timea  of  your  '  History  of  Harrard  tJmversity,'  and  I  cannot  reft^in 
from  returning  you  my  grateful  thanks  for  the  deep  interest  your  tal- 
ents, accnraey,  principles,  and  taste,  and  the  beautiful  sketches  of  your 
daughter.  Lave  enabled  me  to  take  in  the  work.  It  is,  in  point  of  me- 
chanical execution,  a  work  worthy  of  the  dignity  of  the  subject.  It  is 
the  history  of  all  the  illustrious  men  in  church  and  state  wlio  have 
adorned  the  annals  of  Massachusetts  for  the  last  two  centuries,  and 
you  have  vindicated  and  illustrated  their  fame  with  equal  candor, 

liberality,  force,  and  elegance I  admire  and  revere  the  uniform 

wisdom  and  fairness,  learning  and  accomplishments,  of  the  authorities 
of  the  University,  and  the  fortitude  and  perseverance  with  which  they 
sustained,  the  interests  of  the  iusljtutiou,  and  its  pure  and  catholic 
character,  amidst  al!  difHculties  and  opposition. 

"  I  hope  I  liave  not  been  too  intrusive  5  and  I  beg  leave  to  add  my 
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best  respects  1»  Mrs.  Quincy  and  ymir  family,  and  to  assure  you  of  tlie 
great  respect  aJid  esteem  of  your  obliged  servant, 

"James  Kent." 

In  the  year  1836  Mr,  James  Grahame,  the  author  of  a  His- 
tory of  the  United  States  which  has  not  yet  obtained  tlie  general 
reputation  in  this  counfry  to  which  its  profound  research,  judicial 
impartiality,  clear  method,  and  transparent  style  justly  entitle  it, 
and  which  it  cannot  fail  ultimately  to  secure,  transmitted  for  safe- 
keeping io  the  library  at  Cambridge  a  small  manuscript,  con- 
taining a  list  of  the  authorities  he  had  used  in  the  preparation  of 
his  great  work.  In  the  year  1839  the  University  bestowed  upon 
Mr.  Graiiame  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  in  testi- 
mony of  (he  sense  the  governing  authorities  entertained  of  the 
obligations  under  which  he  had  laid  the  American  department  of 
the  republic  of  letters.  The  formal  communications  incident  to 
these  transactions  grew  into  a  cordial  and  friendly  correspond- 
ence between  President  Quincy  and  Mr.  Grahame,  whicli  was 
kept  up  until  terminated  by  the  death  of  that  excellent  and  axy 
complished  man.  The  following  letter  sets  forth  in  mild  and 
candid  terms  the  objections  which  were  expressed  by  other  emi- 
nent gentlemen,  through  the  religious  press,  as  to  the  treatment 
of  the  character  of  the  Mathers.  Mr.  Quincy 's  answer  to  Mr. 
Grahame  is  the  one  he  would  have  made  to  his  Cisatlanlie 
critics,  had  he  not  thought  it  best  to  let  his  narrative,  supported 
by  the  authorities  he  cites,  bo  il&  own  dt:fence. 

Mr.  Grahame  to  Mr.  Quincy. 

"  6  PllOB  BE  LiDSiY  1  Habtes,  July  4, 1841. 

"  My  deak  Sir  :  —  I  write  while  I  am  scarce  able  to  manage  a  pen. 
Let  me  b^in  by  fehcitating  you  on  this  anniversary,  and  joining  with 
you  in.  the  gratitude  which  it  claims  from  us  to  Almighty  God.  The 
4th  of  July  is  a  glorious  date  for  North  America,  and,  I  trust,  the  dawn 
of  a  Jong  and  happy  day  for  her  and  for  all  the  world. 

"  A  week  a^o  I  received  a  copy  of  your  History  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. ....  The  enfeebled  state  of  my  health  lias  obliged  me  to  de- 
cline for  a  Jong  tiine  all  study  or  mental  exertion ;  but  I  have  not  been 
able  to  refrain  from  looking  into  your  History,  of  which,  however,  I 
have  read  little  more  tliiin  one  hundred  pagps.     All  that  I  have  read 
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commands  lay  respect  aiiiil  admiration,  but  tlie  beginning  engages  my 
love.  Hotliing  can  be  more  interesting,  or  more  nobly  wortliy  tlie 
noble  subject,  than  your  exordium.  I  shall  express  my  opinion  more 
distinctly  and  ireely  than  would  become  a  letter  to  you  in  tlie  next 
edition  of  my  own  historical  work. 

"  Ab  you  advance,  you  wound  some  of  my  prejudices.  The  Mathora 
are  very  dear  to  me,  and  you  attack  them  with  a  severity  the  more 
painful  to  me  that  I  am  unable  to  demur  to  its  justice.  I  would  ftiin 
tliink  tliat  you  do  not  make  sufficient  allowance  for  the  spirit  of  their 
timec.  My  heart  and  judgment  are  with  them  in  point  of  doctrine. 
From  their  views  of  discipline  my  judgment  utterly  i-evolfs.  Tet  in 
a  deep  comer  of  my  heart,  quite  miassailable  hy  reason,  there  lies  in- 
tertwined witb  my  being  a  tender  love  for  the  primitive  Puritans  and 
the  old  charter  of  New  England.  I  do  not  despair  of  your  indulgence. 
I  regard  the  prunitive  Puritans  much  as  I  do  the  Scottish  Covenants 
erSj  —  r^retfuUy  disapproving  and  completely  dissenting  from  many 
of  their  views  and  opinions,  especially  iheir  favorite  scheme  of  the 
intertexture  of  chnrch  and  state,  which  appears  to  me  not  merely 
unehristiaji  but  antichristiam.  But  I  candidly  embrace  all  that  is 
purely  doclHnoi  in  th«r  system,  and  regard  their  persons  with  a  proud, 
jealous  love  that  makes  me  indulgent  even  t«  their  errors.  Carrying 
their  heavenly  treasures  in  earthly  vessels,  they  could  not  fail  to  err. 
But  theirs  were  the  errors  of  noble  minds.  How  different  from  tbe 
cunning  of  knaves,  fools,  and  lukewarm  professors !  I  forget  what  poet 
it  is  who  says, 

'  Some  failings  are  of  nobler  kind 
Tlian  virtues  of  a  narroiv  mind.'  , 

"  Farewell,  my  dear  sir.  Believe  mo,  with  highest  respect  and  es- 
teem, your  f^thful  friend, 

"  J.  Ghahame. 

Me.  Qtiinoy  to  Mk.  Ghahame. 

"  My  dbak  Sir  :  —  I  am  grieved  to  find  by  your  favor  of  July  last 
that  your  health  has  been  assailed  and  is  yet  precarious,  and  unite  my 
prayers  to  those  of  your  friends  and  relatives,  that  a  life  so  deservedly 
dear  to  them,  and  in  which  so  much  has  been  done  for  truth  and  lit- 
erature, should  long  be  spared  to  their  affections  and  hopes. 

"  The  kind  thoughts  you  express  concerning  my  History  are  justly 
valued.  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  pleasure  of  being  laudaim  a  laa- 
data  niro,  nor  do  I  object  to  any  criticism  proceeding  from  a  sound 
judgment  and  a  kind  spirit. 
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"  I  was  aware  of  the  favo    bl    t 

i            f  J  ur  m  nd  t  w    d  th 

Turitaas.     Those  of  my  ow     m    d 

t  1=3    t                 1   d      dd 

The  subject  of  my  History             t 

1    t  Iby  m       It     IS  f      d 

upon  me  by  accident.     It  w          d 

t  L           d  pnr«.  ed  a.         fli     1 

1 

duty,  with  a  determination       th  h  nd  to  d  p    fit  from 

its  sale  should  it  result  in  pet  ary  gam  d  lik  d  te  m  t  t 
indemnify  the  inetituliou  should  it  result  as  I  antieipatud,  and  as  will 
be  the  case,  in  pecuniary  loss.  I  early  found  that  my  researches  would 
compel  me  to  exhibit  certain  favorites  of  parties  in  church  and  state 
in  lights  very  different  from  those  in  which  they  appear  in  popular 
histories,  and  even  in  which  tliey  had  stood  among  my  own  prejudices. 
I  adopted,  therefore,  the  principle  of  placing  in  my  Appendix  every 
new  document  from  which  such  different  views  resulted,  at  length. 
Affording  every  reader  opportunities  to  judge  for  himself  concerning 
the  eorrectnesa  of  those  I  presented,  taking  the  Jaw  of  history  as  laid 
down  by  the  Eoman  orator  as  an  undeviating  rule  of  conduct,  — »e 
quid  falsi     I  am  not  conscious  of  having  deviated  from  this  law  in 

"  The  difference  to  which  I  allude  is  most  remarkable  in  respect  to 
the  Mathers  among  the  divines,  and  to  Hancock  among  the  politicians. 
It  was  imf  ossible  to  write  the  history  of  the  College  without  brining 
their  conduct  under  animadversion.  I  am  perfectly  willing  fo  leave 
the  truth  and  justice  of  my  history  in  relation  to  them  to  the  decision 
of  flituro  limes.  The  work  is  too  local  and  individual  to  excite  a  gen- 
eral interest  in  it.  My  determination  to  raise  in  it  a  monument  to 
every  benefactor  of  the  College,  be  he  small  or  great,  humble  or  high, 
renders  it  unavoidably  a  collection  of  details  in  themselves  of  very 
limited  attraction.  Bat  my  object  was  usefiilness  to  the  College,  and 
I  thought  I  should  in  no  way  be  more  serviceable  to  it  than  by  making 
its  history  a  medium  of  expresiang  ita  gratitude.  Although  the  path 
of  fame  may  thus  have  been  neglected,  that  of  duty  has  been  followed. 

"I  enclose  official  acknowledgments  to  you  and  your  brother  for  the 
books  presented  to  our  library.  They  are  highly  valued,  not  only  for 
their  intrinsic  worth  or  curiosity,  but  from  the  evidence  they  convey 
of  your  interest  in  our  institution. 

"  Hoping  this  correspondence  will  be  neither  infrequent  nor  soon 
interrupted,  I  am,  most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  JosiAH   QUINCT." 

This  admirable  person  died  in  just  a  year,  wanting  a  day,  from 
the  date  of  his  last  letter,  on  the  3d  of  July,  1812,  tlie  eve  of 
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tbat  great  American  festival  in  whicli  he  felt  all  aa  American's 
interest  and  pride.  At  the  request  of  the  Massachusstts  Histori- 
cal Society,  my  father  prepared  a  brief  memoir  of  the  life  of 
Grahame,  which  was  afterwards  prefixed,  at  the  request  of  the 
historian's  family,  to  the  American  edition  in  four  volumes  of  his 
History,  corrected  and  enlarged  by  himself,  published  in  Boston 
in  1845,  My  father  took  an  active  interest  in  tliis  publication, 
and  corrected  the  press  himself.  The  friendship  wJiich  had  ex- 
isted between  my  father  and  Mr.  Graiiame  yet  coniinues  be- 
tween their  respective  families,  and  is  malntaiued  by  a  cordial 
correspondence. 

The  Memoir  of  Grahame  which  my  father  prepared  for  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society  was  the  occasion  of  involving 
him  in  an  nnpleasant  controversy  with  Mr.  George  Bancroft, 
who  followed  Mr.  Grahame  in  the  field  of  American  history. 
Grahame,  in  treating  of  the  course  pursued  by  John  Clarke,  the 
^ent  of  Rhode  Island  and  the  Providence  Plantations,  to  pro- 
cure from  Charles  II.  the  charter  under  wliich  that  common- 
wealth flourished  for  nearly  two  centuries,  said  that  "  Clarke 
conducted  his  negotiation  with  a  baseness  that  rendered  the  suc- 
cess of  it  dearly  bought."  In  a  note  to  the  passage  of  his  own 
History  relating  to  that  period,  Mr.  Bancroft,  after  eulogizing 
the  general  character  of  John  Clarke,  said,  "  The  charge  of  ^base- 
ness' in  Grahame,  I.  315,  edition  of  1836,  is  Geahajie's  own 
invention!"  —  an  imputation  against  an  historian  of  most  so- 
licitous accuracy  and  a  gentleman  of  unblemished  honor  as  gross 
and  offensive  as  language  could  weO  convey.  Mr.  Grahame 
felt  the  affront  as  any  man  of  sensibility  and  self-respect  must 
have  done,  and  his  sense  of  it  was  conveyed  to  the  American 
public  by  his  friend  Mv.  Robert  Walsh,  formerly  editor  of  the 
National  Gazette  of  Pjiiladelpbia,  then  residing  at  Paris,  in  a 
letter  to  the  New  York  American.  But  though  the  pain  be 
had  given  to  Mr.  Grahame  by  this  aspersion  had  been  thus 
brought  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Bancroft,  years  passed  away  with 
no  proper  offer  of  reparation.  Accordingly,  when  preparing  the 
revised  edition  of  his  History,  to  be  published  after  his  death, 
Mv.  Grahame  appended  the  following  severely  temperate  note 
to  the  passage  which  had  called  forth  the  insult :  — 
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"  Mr.  Bancroft  lias,  with  a  strange  lack  of  eonrtesy  and  correctness, 
reproached  me  with  having  invented  the  charge  I  have  made  against 
Clarke.  I  am  incapable  of  such  dishonesty ;  and  sincerely  hope  that 
Mr.  Bancroft's  reproach  is,  anil  will  continue,  on  his  part,  a  solitary 
deviation  from  candor  and  rectitude." 

Mj  fether  well  knew  that  ihe  publication  of  thia  note  would 
inevitably  provoke  Mr.  Bancroft  to  an  angry  reply,  but  his  eeiise 
of  draty  as  an  editor  would  not  permit  him  to  suppress  it.  Hav- 
ing no  disposition,  however,  to  have  an  altercation  with  Mr. 
Bancroft,  he  did  not  mention  the  matter  in  the  Memoir,  and 
made  no  use  of  the  evidence  as  to  the  full  particulars  of  Mr. 
Bancroft's  conduct  towards  Mr.  Graiiame,  which  had  been  for- 
warded by  that  historian's  family,  together  with  the  revised  copy 
of  the  history.  On  the  4th  of  March,  134G,  Mr.  Bancroft  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Mr.  Joseph  T.  Buckingham,  editor  of  the 
Boston  Courier,  complaining  of  "  a  groundless  attack "  upon 
himself,  and  "  a  grievous  wrong  "  to  the  memoi7  of  Clarke,  con- 
tained in  the  recently  republished  History  of  Grahame.  The 
letter  charged  Mr,  Quiney  with  giving  publicity  to  his  (Gra- 
hame's)  personal  criminations  of  himself  (Mr.  Bancroft) ;  with 
lending  his  aid  to  the  promulgation  of  Grahame's  "renewed  de- 
traction "  of  Clarke ;  and  with  stepping  forward  to  "  defend  the 
new  version  of  the  calumny,  accompanied  by  an  impeachment 
of  his  [Mr.  Bancraft's]  'candor,'  'correctness,'  and  'rectitude.'" 
The  "  new  version  of  the  calumny  "  refers  to  a  change  of  phrase 
adopted  by  Mr.  Grahame,  because  of  the  displeasure  which  his 
strictures  on  Clarke  had  excited  "in  some  of  the  literati  of 
Rhode  Island,"  in  which  he  substituted  for  the  word  "baseness" 
the  periphrasis  "suppleness  of  adroit  servilitff," — one  of  the  few 
cases  in  which  it  must  be  confessed  strength  does  not  suffer  from 
dilution.  The  letter  to  the  Courier  ended  with  these  woi-de: 
"  Mr.  Quiney  owes  it  to  me,  and  owes  it  to  the  memory  of  the  dead 
whom  he  has  wronged,  to  correct  the  staiemeiUs  he  has  put  forth  ; 
and,  as  he  published  Grahame's  work  hj  svhscription,  he  should 
send  a  copy  of  the  correction  to  every  one  of  his  sit&scrihers." 
■  On  this  hint  Mr,  Quiney  spoke.  He  began  by  thanking  Mr. 
Bancroft  for  the  last  sugge:-tion.  and  promised  ihat  ev«!ry  sub- 
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scriber  to  the  History  sliould  have  a  copy  of  his  reply,  and  tliat  it 
should  have,  if  possible,  aa  esf«nsive  a  circulation  as  the  History 
of  Mr.  Grahame  or  that  of  Mr.  Bancroft.  I  have  not  room  for 
any  detailed  account  of  this  trenchant  pamphlet.  Its  title  con- 
veys its  substance  in  little.  It  runs  thus:  "The  Memoi7  of  the 
late  James  Grahame,  Historian,  etc.,  vindicated  from  the  Charges 
of  'Detraction'  and  *  Calumny'  pi-eferred  against  him  hy  Mr. 
George  Bancroft,  and  the  Conduct  of  Mr.  Bancroft  towarda  that 
Historian  stated  and  exposed."  I  think  all  impartial  readers  of 
the  pamphlet  will  admit  that,  in  this  case  at  least,  the  campaign 
came  up  to  the  proclamation.  Mr.  Quincy  cites  anew  the  au- 
thorities which  led  to  Grahame's  severe  condemnation  of  Clarke, 
and  shows  that  his  expression  of  opinion  was  supported  by  the 
statements  of  Chalmeiia  and  Hazard,  writere  of  unquestioned 
accuracy  and  fidelity ;  and  he  shows  the  entii-e  insufficiency  of 
Mr.  Bancroft's  attempt  to  justify  his  imputation  to  Mr.  Grahame 
of  falsification  of  history,  even  if  the  facts  he  alleged  in  his  own 
defence  should  be  admitted  to  be  true.  This  main  matter  de- 
spatched, he  gives  in  full  the  particulars,  previously  withheld,  of 
the  eoaduet  of  Mr.  Bancroft  towards  Mr.  Grahame  from  the  be- 
ginning, with  which  the  Grahame  family  had  furnished  him,  which 
presents  a  melancholy  or  an  amusing  picture,  according  to  the 
mood  of  the  reader,  of  the  littlenesses  into  which  personal  rival- 
ship  and  literary  jealousy  can  betray  even  men  of  unquestionable 
talent  and  extensive  experience  of  the  world. 

The  following  letter  from  Sir  Joha  P.  W.  Herschel,  the  as- 
tronomer, the  intimate  friend  and  a  near  connection  by  marriage 
of  Mr.  Grahame,  will  fitly  conclude  this  interesting  passage  of  my 
father's  life. 

Silt  JoHs  V.  W.  IIersohel,  Bart.,  to  Peesidbst  Quincy. 

"  CoLUHomiOD,  HiWKHUBai,  Kest,  October  29, 1815. 
".  .  .  .  Allow  me  to  congratulate  jou  on  your  having  brought  your 
labora  m  tliis  matter  [the  Memoir  of  Mr.  Grahame]  to  a  close,  in  a 
manaer  calculated  to  give  the  highest  aatiefaction  to  the  friends  of  your 
historian,  and  to  enhance  bis  reputation  in  America.  Independent  of 
other  considerations,  you  have  produced  in  this  Memoir  a  remarkably 
pleasing,  unmfiated,  and  ablii  work,  which  will  not  bo  without  its  influ- 
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ence  on  j-our  own  literary  fame  bo  far  aa  its  style  h  concerned,  and 
whicli,  from  the  motives  ivlilcli  have  prompted  you  in  its  production, 
must  win  for  you  the  hearty  approbation  of  all  good  men,  lie  their 
political  or  national  views  what  thej-  may. 
"  Believe  me,  dear  sir,  your  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

"J.  F.  W.  Herschei," 

The  BO  peri  n  ten  den  ce  of  Gralmme's  History  was  the  last  busi- 
ness which  occupied  my  father's  time  and  thoughts  at  Ctimbridge. 
The  Preface  hear,^  dale  the  9th  of  September,  1845,  which  was 
after  his  resignation  had  taken  effect,  and  about  a  week  before 
hia  removal  to  Boston.  When  he  accepted  the  Pretiidency,  it  was 
on  the  express  nnderatanding  with  the  Corporation  that  he  should 
not  be  asked  to  st.ay  after  the  expiration  of  four  years,  if  he  should 
wish  then  to  end  his  relations  with  the  University.  He  had  vol- 
untarily stayed  four  times  the  stipulated  term.  He  had  more  than 
passed  the  appointed  agv.  of  man,  yet  was  not  his  eye  dim  nor  his 
1  abated.  There  waa  no  apparent  reason  why  he  might 
e  fit  for  the  oiSce  for  ten  years  longer.  But  he  waB 
resolved  that  lie  would  leave  his  post  when  the  wish  was  yet  gen- 
eral that  he  sliould  remain  at  it,  and  before  there  could  be  the 
faintest  suspicion  that  bis  powers  were  beginning  to  fail  him. 
Besides,  Mr.  Edwai-d  Everett  was  just  returned  from  his  resi- 
dence at  the  English  court.  The  general  voice  of  the  graduates 
and  of  the  public  named  him  as  the  proper  person  to  succeed  to 
the  Presidency,  wlienever  my  father  should  vacate  it.  Mr.  Ev- 
erett vpas  also  my  father's  first  and  last  choice.  After  Dr.  Kirk- 
land's  resignation,  and  before  he  himself  had  been  thought  of  for 
the  office,  Mr.  Everett  was  hia  favorite  candidate  ;  and  it  was  only 
the  eonscionsness  that  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  so  young  and- 
ao  able  a  man  would  be  content  to  settle  himself  permanently  in 
an  academic  retirement  that  prevented  him  from  pre.-^sing  the 
nomination  at  that  time.  But  now  that  Mr.  Everett  bad  run  the 
career  of  public  honors,  —  after  ten  years  in  Congress,  four  in  the 
Governor's  chair,  and  as  many  in  the  most  brilliant  diplomatic 
position  in  Europe,  —  it  seemed  as  if  the  fitting  time  had  come 
when  he  could  bring  his  honors,  his  long  experience,  liis  consum- 
mate scholarship,  and  his  rare  gift  of  speech,  and  lay  them  cheer- 
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fullj  at  ilie  feet  of  his  Alma  Mater.  My  father  resulvutl  not  to 
stand  m  ilie  way  of  one  whom  he  estpemcd  the  man  of  men  for 
the  office  lie  held.  He  took  his  measures  accordinijly,  no  one 
knowing  his  intention,  excepting  his  family  at  Cambridge,  until 
the  moment  of  action.  He  colled  a  meeting  of  the  Corporation 
in  Bosion,  and  took  Judge  Story  along  with  him  in  his  cai'riage, 
who  had  not  a  suspicion  of  the  purpose  for  which  flie  meeting  was 
called.  At  tlie  meeting  he  gave  in  his  resignation  of  his  olRce  to 
the  Board,  to  fake  effect  after  the  next  Commencement.  The 
Fellows  «ere  entirely  taken  by  surprise,  and  at  first  utterly  re- 
fused to  entertain  the  proposition.  At  least,  they  would  col  ac- 
cept hio  resignation  until  lie  had  had  some  further  time  to  reflect 
upon  it.  But  he  had  anticipated  this  action,  and  taken  his  meas- 
ures accordingly.  That  morning  he  had  given,  in  confidence, 
a  copy  of  hi^i  letter  of  resignation  to  Mr.  Hale,  of  the  Daily 
AJrcrtiser,  with  direction'*  to  have  it  appear  the  next  morning. 
The  letter  iva?  already  in  type.  It  was  too  late  to  recall  it. 
Expobtulfltion  would  be  only  a  waste  of  breath.  So  his  resigna- 
tion was  pel  force  accepted  according  to  its  terms. 

It  was  very  fortunately  timed.  All  the  conditions  which  he 
had  wished  -hould  accompany  it  were  satisfied.  There  could  be 
no  question  as  to  his  perfect  physical  and  mental  competency  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  office.  All  connected  with  the  Univer- 
sity, ita  general  and  immediate  governments,  the  graduates,  and 
the  undergraduates,  were  unanimous  in  their  regrets  at  his  leaving, 
and  in  their  wish  that  he  should  remain.  He  had  done  all  that 
he  intended  to  do  when  he  took  ofHce.  Undei  his  admini  fr^tion 
the  finances  of  the  University  had  been  reduced  to  oidei  an  1  it 
funds  largely  increased.  The  instruction  had  leen  enlarged  and 
improved  in  eveiy  direction.  He  had  connected  his  name  per 
manently  with  its  history  by  three  most  impoitmt  alditioas  to  it= 
usefulness.  The  Law  School,  though  in  existence  when  he  be 
came  President,  had  but  a  name  to  live  Under  him  it  had 
grown  into  proportions  worthy  of  its  great  office  —  the  forn  alion 
of  sound  lawyers,  learned  judges,  and  al  le  sl'tfe  n  en  Gore 
Hall  had  been  built  and  dedicated  to  the  use*  of  the  librirj  — a 
fit  receptajc  for  that  function  which  is  to  i  ui  n     sit       hnt  the 
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brain  is  fo  a  man.  And  he  might  claim  as  liis  sft-ecial  work  the 
eslablishment  and  equipment  ot  the  Ob^ervatoiy.  He  might  with 
truth  affirm  that  he  left  the  institution  m  every  particular  in  the 
most  flourishing  condition,  both  is  to  piosperity  and  usefulness, 
that  it  had  ever  been  in  from  its  touadation  And  on  this  point 
I  can  cite  the  authentic  testimony  of  Piesident  Walker,  my 
father's  third  successor,  who  thus  siioke  of  him  at  tiie  dinner 
of  the  Alumai,  July  19,  180b  "I  hive  been  led  to  review 
with  some  cs.i-e  his  administraUon  of  the  College,  and  the  effect 
of  it  nia,  iseeii  greatly  to  increase  my  sense  of  the  obligations 
the  College  is  under  to  him.  Sixteen  years  of  more  devoted, 
unremitting,  unwearied  work  in  the  service  of  a  public  institu- 
tion wei-e  never  spent  by  mortal  man.  And  when  we  call  to 
mind  the  state  of  things  at  the  IJme  of  his  appointment,  itseeras 
to  me  that  he  will  be  forever  remembered  as  the  great  Or- 
ganizer OP  THE  Univeebity." 

On  Commencement  Day,  then,  the  27th  of  August,  1845,  he 
took  leave  of  his  office  and  retired  to  private  life.  The  fact  of 
its  being  his  last  appearance  in  his  official  capacity  caused  a 
larger  attendance  than  usual  of  the  Alumni,  especially  of  those 
who  had  received  their  education  under  his  auspices.  It  was  a 
day  of  great  ai.d  general  interest.  My  father  was  now  in  his 
seventy-fourth  year,  but  time  had  touched  him  with  a  gentle 
hand,  and  he  hardly  seemed  older  than  he  did  at  hia  inaugura- 
tion. His  figure  was  still  erect,  his  step  firm  and  elastic,  his 
voice  clear  an'd  resonant,  hia  presence  and  manner,  in  making  the 
Latin  addresses  and  ^ving  the  degrees,  as  full  of  grace  and  dig- 
nity as  at  hia  first  Commencement.  He  was  eminently  qualified 
for  all  occasions  of  public  representation  by  his  noble  head  and 
gracious  countenance,  his  fine  pei-son,  and  the  ease  and  grace  of 
his  movements.  After  he  had  confereed  the  degrees  for  the  last 
time,  the  Governor,  Mr.  Briggs,  rose  and  read  the  resolutions 
written  and  offered  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  passed  unani- 
mously that  morning  by  the  Overseers  upon  his  resignation  bemg 
offidally  communicated  to  them.  He  was  taken  entirely  by  sur- 
prise, but  replied  in  a  few  feeling  and  fitting  sentences,  which  left 
nothin"  to  be  desired.     The  reception  at  the  President's  house 
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wa?  \erv  nun  e  oi  1^  atte  d  d  and  Ul  sorts  of  people  seemed 
de  iiou  of  miiiifestiiio  tl  eir  respect  for  hia  character  and  tlieii 
6en«e  of  his  teivnes  His  relations  with  the  ofliLers  of  instiut, 
tion  and  govemmeiit  had  always  been  of  the  most  cordial  nd 
confidential  de  ciiption  Having  no  charge  whitevei  of  teach 
mg  connected  with  his  funolion'',  he  kept  h  mself  advised  of  the 
minner  in  which  each  profe  sor  and  tutor  did  hia  noik  and 
fiequently  mide  visits  of  inspection  and  ctamination,  so  that  his 
supei  intending  eje  should  be  ever  felt  by  all  parties  to  be  uion 
them  In  the  iriaagement  and  diiection  of  studies  he  took  an 
ntelligent  and  active  share,  endeivorin^  to  make  the  labors  of 
the  teachers  ^s  easy  and  agreeable  is  was  couiisfent  with  their 
duty  to  the  tiught  These  gentlemen  took  a  propei  iccwi  n  to 
expieis  then  feelings  of  lesiect,  latitude  and  affection  m  in 
-idliB  s  CO  iched  m  fit  an  1  touching  noid'i 

With  the  ucdergtiduates  Tioo  the  Pie  ident.  is  a  general 
thing  was  veiy  populai,  although  I  hue  hid  occasion  to  speik 
of  a  signal  exception  to  the  general  lule  But  thou^l  on 
other  occasions  thin  thit  one  he  was  not  unfiequently  called  on 
to  admnisler  discipline  which  esposel  him  to  temporaiy  dissitis 
factions  and  di.likes,  I  believe  thcie  weie  none,  eien  of  the  suf 
ferers,  who  did  not  ultimately  adtnowledge  the  justice  and  clem- 
ency of  his  academical  administration.  The  undergraduates  paid 
him  the  parting  and  graceful  compliment  of  requesting  him  to  sit 
for  his  bust,  to  be  placed  in  the  library  of  the  University.  This 
work  was  admirably  performed  by  that  eminent  artist,  Thomas 
Crawford.  As  a  portrait^bust,  aad  as  a  work  of  art,  it  is  of  the 
highest  merit,  and  does  equal  justice  to  the  subject  and  the  sculptor. 
Of  what  was  then  regai-ded  by  the  young  men  as  the  heaviest  to 
be  borne  of  all  their  afflictions,  the  President  showed  his  readiness 
to  share  the  burden.  Morning  prayers  were  then  held  at  a  very 
early  hour,  —  at  six  in  summer,  as  I  remember,  and  at  the  earli- 
est moment  at  which  it  was  possible  to  read  in  winter.  During 
the  sixteen  years  of  his  administration  he  never  missed  a  single 
morning  prayer  from  illness,  and  only  three  in  all,  —  and  this 
led  by  his  attendance  on  court  at  Concord  as  a  witness  on 
s  of  the  College.    He  was  always  in  his  scat  in  the  chapel, 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

1845 -18M. 

House  OK  Reacos  Ilir.i..  — Puepabatiin'!  to  meet  Oib   \ge,  —  Duni.— 
Mesioib  of  Majoe  Siiaw.  — Ci^sical  Reckeations  —  His  liooita.— 

TaSTB  in  HhGLISH  LtTEEATURE.  —  H[8  tAKMINO  —  ExTKACTS  FROM 
DlAKY. COSVEBSATIOBH    WITH    JOH-1    CJniNCY    Ad  iHS   —  GeNEIIAL    St. 

Cmie.  — Deatjiof  Mr.  ADAiia.  — Jrench  Beiowtion  of  184S.  — Cor- 
BESTOMDEBCE  WITH  Mb.  Broome.  —  AlR   Hlywood  M  P.  — Tiik"Plea 

FOB    HaRVAHD       — DE4TH    OF   HIS    WiFE    —  HiS     CHARACTER  OF  EEB.  — 

History  of  the  B  stom  Atuensuji  —  MtrMCCAL  Histoby  of  Bostoh. 
—  The  h.o«BUiH  Bamjuet  —Pui chase  of  the  City  Whahf  —Visit 
Off  Di  ksNE  —  Opposes  ihe  Um  n  of  Br  ton  hith  Chai  lesioivn.— 
His  OuNio-i  of  Iaige  Utics  —Mr  Adams  s  Diait  vnd  tbk  Coi.- 
iEQE  TeoubJ-ks  of  1834 

TWO  01  thipe  year  before  le'igning  tlie  Presidenr-y,  my 
fitliei  bought  the  Louse  in  Beicon  Hill  Place  at  the 
comor  oi  Eowdiin  Street,  iti  anticipilnn  of  thii  e^ent.  It 
stands  on  the  preuse  spot  wheie  Beacon  Hdl  once  stood  —  the 
highest  and  the  fane  t  of  the  three  bills  wh  ih  gaie  to  Boston 
its  original  name  ot  Tiiroonntain  Its  site  ii  yet  the  highest 
point  of  the  peninsula  Here  he  and  Ins  famdy  spei  t  the  next 
ten  or  twelve  winters  The  liou'se  -Hit,  neai  those  of  his  son 
and  of  one  of  h  s  mimed  daughter  and  sufiieientl^  central  in 
its  position  for  con^emem^  but  others  i«e  ncitl  ei  the  ituation 
nor  the  hou  e  it=elf  w  is  entirely  satisf ictorj  to  the  timily  and  it 
wab  gUUy  esclianged,  in  1857,  tor  the  one  on  Paik  Stiect  facing 
the  Common  and  the  sunset,  which  he  occupied  dunng  the  rest 
ot  his  lite,  and  wheie  his  daughters  yet  live  He  and  hia  books, 
however,  were  safflciently  well  accommodated ,  and  here  he  en- 
jojed  the  fir&t  sweets  of  abaolule  leiiure  He  was  not  entiiely 
without  outside  occupilion,  howe\er,  as  he  held  extensive  trusts, 
and  managed  all  his  own  pri\  ate  affair';  without  asking  the  as- 
3\en  of  his  own  sons  But  these  filled  hut  »  small 
f  Ills  time   the  greatc-t  pail   ot  which  w  i-  di  hi-   own 
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dispcsal,  free  from  the  importunate  demani^s  of  public  duty 
His  health  being  unbroken,  and  all  his  faculties  in  the  highest 
condition  they  had  ever  heen  in,  he  might  reasonably  leckou  on 
eight  or  ten  years  more  of  life.  He  couH  hardly  have  anticipated 
that  his  life  would  last  nineteen  years  longer.  But  he  set  him- 
self as  resolutely  to  work  to  meet  these  novel  conditions  of  re 
pose  as  be  ever  had  done  to  encounter  the  various  activities  of 
his  former  life,  'Three  days  before  his  seventy-fourth  birthday, 
February  1st,  1846,  lie  began  a  diary  aa  a  part  of  his  scheme  for 
keeping  ofl  the  inioadf  ot  old  age      He  says ;  — 

'  I  am  BOon  about  to  enter  my  '.eventy-fifth  year.  Indolence  and 
indiffttence  to  libor  are  the  dingers  of  old  men.  Manenl  ingenia 
senihua  modo  peimaneat  itudium  et  mditstria,  says  Cicero  in  his  De 
Senecltite  As  one  mode  of  putting  to  proof  this  doctrine  I  undertake 
this  dian,  an  attempt  I  haie  olten  made,  and,  tlirougli  engagements 
of  an  active  life,  aa  otlen  have  failed  to  execute.  I  have  at  length  the 
felicity  of  being  my  own  master,  —  relieved  from  tUe  eervitude  of  place 
and  office,  and  have  entire  liberty  to  devote  my  time  according  to  my 
duty  to  myself  and  Heaven. 

"i>eus  nobis  h<ec  otia  fecit,  —  and  may  my  mind  never  fml  to  think 
of,  and  refer  to  Him  with  gratitude  and  love,  all  the  blessings  which 
through  hia  bounty  I  enjoy." 

This  diaiy  he  continue  1  witfi  occasional  interruptions  and 
Dmis  ions  up  (o  the  end  of  18b3  six  months  before  his  death, 
when  he  had  ill  but  completed  his  ninety-second  year.  It  fiila 
three  thick  closely  written  small  octavo  volumes,  and  contains 
perhaps  as  intimate  and  candid  self-communings  as  diary  ever 
did.  I  shall  make  frequent  extracts  from  it  as  I  tell  the  story  of 
his  old  age,  as  the  best  possible  statement  of  his  thoughts,  opin- 
ions and  feelings.  '  I  only  regret  that  the  inexorable  limits  of  this 
volume  will  compel  me  to  give  so  few  of  them.  On  his  birthday, 
three  days  later,  he  says  :  — 

"  Feh'uar^  i,  ISiG.  —  My  birthday,  on  which  I  enter  my  seventy- 
fifth  year.  What  an  expanse  of  past  time  appeara  in  tlie  reti-ospect, 
crowded  with  figures  once  material,  now  shadowy,  yet  dear  to  the 
memory  as  light  to  the  eyes,  with  whom  I  too  must  soon  unite,  and 
be  forgotten,  or  be  remembered  only  as  it  were  by  mental  twilight  I 

"  Chiefest  and  dearest  among  these  is  mj  molher,  —  the  truest,  the 
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faithfulegt,  and  the  most  self-stujrificlng.     So  one  ever  surpassed,  few 
ever  eqitalled,  her  maternal  affection. 

'  0  name  foreTer  blessed,  forever  dear. 
Still  breathed  in  siglie,  still  utMred  with  a  tear.' " 

He  accepted  the  philosophy  of  Cicero  as  to  the  efficacy  of  cou- 
stant  activity  in  keeping  the  mental  powers  in  repair  during  old 
age,  and  certainly  proved  ils  truth  by  his  owa  example.  And  he 
used  to  re-enforce  the  authority  of  the  great. Koman  by  a  more 
homely  apophthegm  of  John  Adams's,  which  he  was  fond  of  re- 
peating. WUen  Mr.  Adams  was  in  the  very  last  stages  of  life, 
my  father  asked  him  one  day  how  he  had  managed  himself  so  as 
to  keep  his  faculties  entire  up  to  ninety  years.  To  which  he  re- 
plied, "  By  constantly  employing  them.  The  miiid  oFan  old  man  is 
like  an  old  horse,  — if  you  would  get  any  work  out  of  it,  you  must 
work  it  all  tiie  time!"  Acting  on  this  principle,  my  father  set 
himself  solid  tasks  of  wort,  requiring  painstaking  and  research, 
and  his  lighter  recreations  of  literature  were  of  a  kind  that  most 
men  would  put  dowii  in  the  category  of  hard  study.  He  began 
early  in  1846  his  Municipal  History  of  Boston,  and,  contempora- 
neously with  it,  the  preparation  of  the  Journals  of  his  uncle,  the 
husband  of  his  mothei-'s  sister.  Major  Samuel  Shaw  of  the  Kevo- 
lutionary  army,  kept  during  hb  voyages  to  Canlou,  he  having 
been  the  first  American  to  open  the  trade  with  China,  after  peace 
and  independence  made  it  practicable,  and  the  first  American 
Consul  at  that  port.  My  father  performed  this  labor  of  love  at 
the  request  of  the  lale  Robert  Gould  Shaw,  Major  Shaw's 
nephew,  prefixing  fo  the  Journals  a  Memoir  of  the  writer,  to 
whose  memory  he  pays  this  affectionate  tribute. 

"It  was  my  happiness  in  my  early  youth  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
his  acquaintance  and  correspondence;  and  now,  after  the  lapse  of 
more  than  fifty  years,  1  can  truly  say,  that,  in  the  coureo  of  a  long  life, 
I  have  never  known  an  individual  of  a  character  more  elevated  and 
chivalric,  acting  according  to  a  purer  standard  of  morals,  imbued 
with  a  higher  sense  of  honor,  and  uniting  moi-e  intimately  the  qualities 
of  the  gentleman,  the  soldier,  the  seholai-,  and  the  Christian." 

This  work  appeared  in  J847,  and  is  a  curious  and  ioleresting 
contribution  to  the  materials  for  American  histoiy.     The  Memoir 
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is  largely  compQed  from  Major  Shaw's  letters  to  Iiis  fiimily,  and 
gives  the  story  of  the  war,  through  the  whole  of  which  lie  served, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  subaltern  ofacer.  The  Journals  con- 
tain a  iively  description  of  his  adventures  io  China  and  ihe  East 
Indies  generally,  of  the  great  commerce  between  which  regioas 
and  the  United  States  he  may  be  said  to  have  beea  the  pioneer. 
My  father's  favorite  recreation,  in  the  intervals  of  these  sei-ious 
occupations,  was  reading  the  ancieat  classics.  He  was  an  excel- 
lent Latin  scholar,  and  had  always  kept  up  bis  familiarity  with 
the  Roman  anthoi-s,  especially  Cicero  and  Horac^  with  quotations 
from  whom  his  Diary  absolutely  bristles.  On  journeys  he  always 
took  a  Utile  Horace  with  him,  made  expressly  for  the  pocket,  — 
the  ^ft  of  hia  friend  and  mine,  the  lafe  Henry  Russell  Cleve- 
land, an  elegant  scholar  and  most  amiable  man,  (oo  early  lost  to 
his  friends  and  to  society,  —  and  there  were  few  days  in  which  he 
did  not  hold  some  converse  with  the  Sabine  bard.  Many  of  the 
Odes  he  knew  by  heart,  and  I  imagine  that  there  were  few  that  he 
had  not  so  known  at  one  time  or  anotKr  of  his  life.  He  wrote 
Latin  easily  and  correctly,  and  his  academic  addresses  are  very 
creditable  specimens  of  modern  Latinity.  He  was  a  moderately 
good  Greek  scholar,  as  goodness  is  reckoned  in  this  age  and 
country,  and  he  never  entirely  neglected  the  Greek  exemplars, 
though  he  did  not  turn  them  over  with  daily  and  nightly  hand,  as 
he  might  be  said  to  do  those  of  Rome.  I  sometimes  found  him 
busy  over  Thucydides  or  Demosthenes,  but  oftener  with  Xeno- 
phon  or  Homer,  His  successor  in  office,  President  Walker, — 
certainly  a  competent  authority  in  the  case,  — came  to  the  con- 
clusion, after  looking  into  the  matter  for  a  specific  purpose,  that 
he  was  the  best  classical  scholar  of  all  the  Presidents  of  Harvard 
np  to  his  time.  One  day  when  he  was  President  he  attended  an 
examination  of  undergraduates  in  some  Greek  author.  One  of 
the  young  men  gave  a  certain  rendering  of  a  particular  passage, 
which  the  presiding  professor  criticised  and  corrected.  After  the 
examination  was  done  and  the  lecture-room  cleared,  the  President 
remained  behind,  and,  carefully  closing  the  door,  came  up  to  the 
professor  and  told  him  that  his  version  of  the  passage  was  wrong, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  student,  and  gave  him  what  he  himself  held 
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to  be  tlie  true  one,  —  which  the  learned  professor,  upon  fuller 
consideration  and  examination,  candidly  adniitted  to  be  the  fact. 
His  collection  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics  was  almost  com- 
plele,  though  the  editions  were  mostly  old-fashioned,  and  some  of 
them  obsolete,  —  good,  sturdy,  old-world  friends,  clad  in  vellum  or 
old  calf.  He  had  the  Olivet  edition  of  Qcero,  which  Gibbon  says 
"  may  adom  the  shelves  of  tbe  rich,"  in  six  large  quartos,  ed.  1742, 
elegantly  hound  in  ihe  style  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  that  of 
Ernesti,  which,  according  to  the  same  supreme  authority,  "  should 
lie  on  the  tables  of  t'he  learned  " ;  but  his  favorite  copy  for  use  was 
the  beautiful  duodecimo  edition  of  the  Foulis  bTOthers,  of  Glasgow, 
in  twenty  volumes,  A.  D.  1748,  also  from  the  text  of  Olivet,  ex- 
cellently printed  by  those  Scotch  Elzevirs.  He  knew  that  this 
text  had  lost  the  high  repute  it  enjoyed  in  the  last  century,  but  it 
was  good  enough  for  him.  The  volumes  bear  the  marks  of 
thorough  and  frequent  reading;  and  the  one  that  contains  tLe 
treatises  Be  Officizs,  De  Smectule,  and  De  Amicitta,  has  had  to 
be  new  backed  to  save  its  life.  His  Lucretius  was  also  from  the 
Foulis  press,  and  was  the  presentation  copy  from  the  printers  to 
Doctor  Franklin.  His  fine  Plutarch  in  twelve  volumes  was  once 
the  property  of  Talleyrand.  But  he  was  no  bibliomaniac,  and 
the  few  books  he  had  interesting  in  the  eyes  of  that  frantic  gen- 
eration came  to  him  rather  by  accident  than  by  pains.  His  lexi- 
cographical apparatus  was  good;  —  in  Latin,  besides  the  large 
Ainsworth  in  two  quarto  volumes,  the  yet  larger  and  more  per- 
fect Forcellinus  in  two  folios;  —  in  Greek,  besides  Schrevelius 
and  Hedericus,  Suidas,  Scapula,  and  Stephanus.  He  subscribed, 
more  than  thirty  years  before  his  death,  for  the  splendid  Paris 
edition  of  this  last-named  greatest  of  lexicons,  and  he  watched  for 
the  later/asCTcwK  with  eager  interest,  as  if  he  had  a  long  life  of 
Greek  before  him.  The  last  fasciculus  rejoiced  his  eyes  a  very 
short  lime  before  he  died. 

His  taste  in  English  reading  was  formed  according  to  the 
canons  of  the  last  century.  Shakespeare  and  Milton  —  the  lat- 
ter as  prose-writer  as  well  as  poet  —  were  his  constant  compan- 
ions in  age  as  in  youth.  Lord  Bacon  was  often  in  his  hand  and 
on  his   lips,  as  were  the  older  divines.      And  —  I  almost  fear 
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fo  state  the  fact  in  the  ears  of  tliis  generation  —  he  regarded 
Pope  as  a  gi'eat  poet,  and  could  draw  upon  the  youthful  stores 
of  his  memory  for  great  numbers  of  those  smooth  verses.  Indeed, 
he  was  very  much  what  Margaret  Fuller  (filadame  d'Ossoli) 
descrihed  her  father  to  have  been,  —  "a  Queen  Anne's  man," — ■ 
and  he  had  not  much  relish  for  the  lighter  literatiire  of  the  last 
thirty  or  forty  years.  Childe  Harold,  even,  he  had  never  read 
until  he  was  seventy-five  years  old.  His  judgment  upon  if,  as 
recorded  in  his  journal,  February,  1846,  is  that  which  will  prob- 
ably be  the  final  sentence  of  posterity. 

"  Childe  Harold  is  evidently  a,  poetic  embodiment  of  the  poet's  own 
discontent  with,  life  and  the  world ;  yet  it  is  apparent  there  is  more 
of  afFectation  than  reality  in  this  constantly  obtruded  disgust. 

"  His  descriptJons  are  splendid,  his  command  of  language  despotic ; 
but  t!ie  poem  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  diseased  mind,  and  as  little 
indicative  of  a  genius  to  he  envied  or  desired,  aa  the  hectic  flush  of 
fever  is  of  the  ruddy  bloom  of  youthful  health." 

Historical  and  biographical  works  of  the  day  he  read  with 
avidity,  and  recorded  his  opinions  of  them  in  his  Diary,  some  of' 
which  I  may  extract  from  time  to  time. 

The  removal  from  Cambridge  restored  my  father  and  his  fam- 
ily to  their  counti7  home  at  Quincy.  They  returned  thither  in 
r  of  1846,  for  the  first  time  since  1828,  and  every 
r  has  been  passed  there  since  then.  My  father  look  the 
management  of  his  farm  into  his  own  hands  again,  with  aa  much 
enjoyment  as  at  the  time  of  his  first  experience,  and  I  believe 
with  less  loss.  He  retained  this  overnight  and  direction  for  the 
next  ten  years,  and  then  relinquished  it  to  his  eldest  son,  who 
also  has  a  country-house  on  the  estate.  This  occupation  gave 
him  much  wholesome  amusement,  and  no  doubt  contributed  to 
his  length  of  life.  During  these  first  years  his  serious  task  was 
the  preparation  of  his  Municipal  History  of  Boston  ;  hut  he  found 
time  to  write,  besides,  the  History  of  the  Boston  Athenfeum.  He 
had  been  one  of  the  earliest  promoters  of  that  excellent  institu- 
tion,—  for  fourteen  yeara  one  of  its  Trustees,  and  for  nine  its 
President.     When  tiie  corner-stone  of  tlie  prcsi^nt  Hbrary-bnilU- 
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ing  was  laid,  in  April,  1847,  he  delivered  an  address,  recitiBg 
briefly  its  early  history.  This,  at  the  request  of  the  Trustees  at 
the  time,  he  enlarged  to  the  extent  of  a  volume  of  some  three 
hundi-ed  and  fifty  pages,  including  short  notices  of  the  hves  of  its 
pi-ojectora  and  founders.  This  work  was  published  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1851. 

"  November  S.  —  Eose  at  four  o'clock.  la  tie  morning  visited  J.  Q. 
Adams.  I  found  him  apparently  unconscious  that  he  had  been  visited 
by  a  paralytic  affection,  yet  deeming  his  e^e  critical ;  but  self-possessed 
and  resigned.  One  part  of  his  conversation  was  at  once  curious  and 
gratifying  to  me.  '  I  have  never  said  to  you,  Mr.  Quincy,  how  much 
1  approved  your  resigning  your  Preridency  of  Harvard  College  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  you  were,  —  in  foil  health  and  success,  and 
mth  every  indication  of  the  power  of  potracted  usefulness,  — out  of 
regaid  to  your  advanced  period  of  life,  and  solely  from  a  wish  to  have 
what  remained  to  you  of  it  at  your  own  command,  unembarrassed  by 
official  obligations.  I  conader  that  act  as  the  crowning  glory  of  your 
lift,  and  characteristic  of  great  ivisdora.' 

"  I  expressed  to  him  my  sense  of  obligation  for  the  manner  in  which, 
in  1834-35,  when  assailed  by  an  mtemal  rebellion,  encouraged  sys- 
tematically by  external  discontent,  be  had  come  forward  in  an  unqual- 
ified spirit  in  my  defence.  I  told  him  I  had  never  ceased  to  be 
grateftil  for  the  aid  he  afforded  me  on  that  occasion.  He  s^d  he  waa 
conscious  of  the  service  he  had  rendered  me,  and  had  always  consid- 
ered the  opportunity  then  afforded  him  of  doing  me  justice  as  one  of 
the  happiest  of  bis  life." 

"DeceiTiber  1.  — Visited  J.  Q.  Adams,  who  is  slowly  convaleschig, 
—  his  mind  active  and  self-collected.  He  spoke  of  the  Obsei-vatory  at 
Cambridge ;  said  he  had  come  to  Boston  prepared  to  write  his  report 
on  that  subject,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Ovci-seers,  and 
on  this  account  regretted  this  attack  of  illness,  which  would  preclude 
his  fulfilling  that  duty ;  expressed  his  great  pleasure  at  flie  prosperity 
of  the  Observatory  under  tiie  joint  care  of  Professor  Peirce  and  Mr, 
Bond  and  his  son ;  considered  them  all  highly  quahfied,  and  possessing 
the  right  zeal. 

"  He  spoke  of  the  Observatory  at  Washington  as  being  erected  in 
a  mean  way,  and  under  false  colors,  no  appropriation  having  ever 
been  made  for  it  by  Congress ;  and  in  one  of  their  acta  of  appropria- 
tion for  the  navy,  they  inserted  a  clause  tiiat  no  part  of  it  should  be 
applied  to  an  Astronomical  Observatory.     He  regarded  the  course 
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of  Congress  on  this  subject  as  guided  by  a  spirit  of  malevolence  and 
ill-will  toward  himself.  When  President  of  the  United  Slates,  he  had 
expressly  recommended  the  establisliment  of  a  National  Observatory, 
His  interest  in  it  had  been  frequently  manifested,  yet  everytliing  had 
been  done  to  exclude  him  trom  any  influence  in  it;  and  it  had  been 
at  last  established  in  a  way  which  he  denominated  mean,  from  per- 
sonal hostihty  toward  himself. 

"December  i.  —  Visited  President  J.  Q.  Adams.  He  eaid  he  did 
not  understand  some  of  flie  grounds  taken  by  Webstei'  at  tlie  Phila- 
delphia dinner.  What  was  it  to  Whigs,  if  PoJfc  did  not  puraue  the 
pohey  of  Jackson  ?  By  condemning  Polk  is  it  hie  intention  to  laud 
Jackson  ?  The  wisdom^  or  tlio  principles  of  Jackson  was  poor  groand 
for  Whigs  to  stand  on.  I  stated  to  liim  the  retort  of  the  Boston  Post 
to  Webster's  assertion,  in  Faneuil  Hall,  that  '  Polk  had  made  tlie  war 
upon  Mexico,  and  ought  to  be  impeached  for  it,'  — '  which,'  says  the 
Post,  '  comes  very  poorly  from  the  mouths  of  Whigs,  —  every  one  of 
whom,  except  sixteen,  voted  deliberately  tliat  the  war  was  the  act  of 
Mexico.'  '  Yes,'  i-eplied  Adams, '  by  that  vote  the  Whigs  have  taken 
the  ground  from  nnder  themselves.  They  have  nothing  to  stand 
upon.  They  have  voted  the  war  unavoidable,  and  have  committed 
themselTes  to  support  it.' " 

"March  21.  — Resumed  reading  Cicero's  Tusculan  Disputations, 
and  abstracted  his  most  important  remarks." 

"  May  26 .  —  Read,  in  the  '  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,' 
an  explanation  of  passages  in  Homer,  Horace,  Juvenal,  and  Josephiis. 

"  To  indicate  that  the  only  path  to  honor  was  virtue,  the  Romans 
built  a  f«mple  to  each,  and  so  joined  them  together  that  there  was  no 
access  to  the  former  but  through  the  latter." 

"June  e.  —  In  the  evening  my  drawing-room  was  crowded  with  my 
children  and  grandchildren,  it  being  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Mrs. 
Quincy's  and  my  marriage.  A  meeting  full  of  the  most  joyous  feel- 
ings, without  sorrow  of  any  kind,  and  the  heart  oppressed  with  grali- 
tode  to  Heaven  which  language  has  no  adequate  power  to  express. 
Received  from  each  of  my  children  some  token  of  affection,  grateful 
and  appropriate." 

"Se^temfcr  24.  — George  W.  Turner,  of  Wheatland,  near  Charles- 
town,  Jefferson  County,  Vir^nia,  called  and  introduced  himself  to 
me,  visited  my  farm,  and  conversed  on  agriculture.  He  breakfasted 
with  me,  and  accompanied  me  in  my  carriage  to  Bceton  to  the 
Meclianics'  Fair;  and  I  gave  him  letters  to  Cambridge.  I  was  much 
pleased  with  him.     Educated  at  West  Point,  after  passing  s\x.  years  in 
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the  army  and  visilJng  Europe  lie  has  settled  as  a  planter.  InteDigent, 
■well-informed,  modest,  and  gentlemanly."* 

"  October  1 7.  —  Passed  the  evening  with  President  J.  Q.  Adams,  The 
conversation  turned  on  Governor  Bowdoin's  '  All-Surrounding  Orb.' 
He  said  he  had  read  tlus  paper  lately,  and  thought,  it  had  not  received 
the  juslace  it  merited  fi-om  the  pubUc ;  that,  considering  the  state  of 
astronomical  science  of  the  period,  it  waa  quite  as  respectable  as  Buf- 
fon's  theory  of  the  formation  of  the  world,  and  as  the  modern  theory 
of  a  central  sun.  It  must  be  remembered,  that,  when  Bowdoin  wrote, 
Herschel  had  not  made  lus  discovery  of  the  new  planet,  wnich  gave 
new  Ught  and  impulse  to  the  human  mind,  —  that  Bowdoin  supported 
his  theory  by  many  plausible,  and  some  strong  arguments." 

''Novemhei-  21.  — Visited  by  Elisha  Whittlesey  of  Ohio,  formerly 
Member  of  Congress  from  that  State.  Intelligent  and  well-informed, 
of  practical  talcnla  and  sound  judgment.  The  conversation  once 
turned  on  General  St.  Clair,  the  unfortunate  commander  against  the 
Indiana  in  1704,  and  who  had  been  equally  unfortunate  in  the  army 
of  the  Revolution.  On  both  occasions  no  blemish  was  cast  on  his 
courage  or  capacity.  'In  1815,' said  Wlittlesey,  'I  saw  St.  Clair  on 
the  topofoneof  the  western  spurs  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  living 
in  a  log  hut,  and  keeping  a  tavern  for  a  livelihood.  He  had  lost  his 
documents  of  his  expenditures  when  in  command  of  the  army  by  acci- 
dents incident  to  Indian  warfare,  and,  although  he  repeatedly  solicited 
Congress  for  remuneration,  his  claims  were  neglected.  He  had  letters 
in  his  possession,  which  I  have  seen,  entirely  approbatory  of  his  conduct, 
from  General  Washington.  I  found  liim  a  man  of  commanding  aspect, 
six  feet  in  height,  reading  in  his  log  hut.  He  received  me  as  a  soldier 
and  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  supporting  his  morliflcations  and 
his  poverty  with  great  dignity.'" 

"February  25,  1848.  — I  have  to  reconl  the  loss  of  tlie  friend  of  my 
youth,  of  my  manhood,  and  of  my  old  ^e,  —  John  Quincy  Adams,  — 
who  died  at  the  Capitol,  in  Washington,  on  the  23d  instant,  on.  the 
spot  where  his  eloq^uenee  had  often  triumphed,  and  where  his  worth 
and  powers  were  shown,  and  are  now  acknowledged.  Death,  which 
shnts  the  gate  of  envy  and  opens  that  of  fame,  has  at  length  introduced 
him  to  the  rewards  of  a  life  of  purity,  labor,  and  usefulness  spent  in 
the  service  of  his  country.  The  language  of  sorrow  and  lamentation  is 
universal.  His  memory  is  embalmed  in  the  hearts  of  his  conntrymen. 
No  tongue  but  spealis  his  praise,  — well  deserved,  but  hardly  earned 

•  This  Hiiroi'tunate  gentlemmi  was  killed  Rt  Harper's  Ferry  by  a  shot  from  tho 
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bv  a  life  of  uiiceaslog  labor  and  untiring  industry.  Friend  of  my  life, 
farewell!  I  owe  j-ou  for  many  marks  of  favor  and  kindness.  Many 
instances  of  your  affection,  and  interest  for  me  arc  recorded  in  my 
memory,  which  death  alone  can  obliterate. 

'  Multis  ille  bonis  fiebilis  oceidit, 
Knlli  flebilior  quam  mihi.' " 

"March  10.  —  Attended  the  reception  of  tlie  remains  of  John 
Qiuncy  Adams  at  Faneuil  Hall,  by  roy  son,  J.  Quiuey,  Jr.,  as  Mayor 
of  the  city,  ftum  the  Committee  of  Congress,  consoling  of  a  delegate 
from  every  State  in  the  Union,  who  had  attended  them  from  Wash- 
ington. In  the  evening  met  the  committee  at  my  son's  house.  Mr. 
Tallmadge  was  particularly  interesting  to  me  as  the  son  of  one  of  my 
Congresional  irienda  moat  dear  to  my  heart.  Gave  and  received 
many  reminiscences  of  his  father." 

"March  11. — Attended  tlie  solemn  and  very  interesting  ceremonies 
at  tlie  iiineral  of  ray  friend,  John  Quincy  Adams,  in  tlie  presence  of 
the  delegates  of  twenty-isis  States,  appointed  by  tlie  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  Stales  to  attend  his  remains  to  their  last  rest- 
ing-place, at  Quincy. 

"March  27. — This  evening  the  news  of  the  Eevolutionin  Paris,  and 
the  flight  of  Louis  Philippe,  is  confirmed ;  and  also  the  adoption  of  a 
republic  as  the  government  of  France. 

"  The  attempt  to  establish  a  republic  in  Fi-ance  will  end  like  all  her 
other  attempts r  first,  in  the  despotism  of  the  many;  next,  in  fiat  of 
the  few ;  and,  lasfly,  in  that  of  an  individual.  France  has  not  one 
element  of  a  repubKc.  She  has  voted,  indeed,  that  death  shall  not  bo 
the  penalty  for  political  crimes,  —  may  it  prove  trae  I  —  but  the  pas- 
sions and  the  interest  of  parties  are  not  to  be  restrained  by  votes. 
The  experience  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Revolution  of  1790  may  limit 
the  tendency  to  bloodshed ;  but  men  acting  in  masses  are  never  made 
the  wiser  by  the  experience  of  others,  or  by  their  own." 

Early  in  1848  my  father  had  the  following  letter  from  his 
old  Congressional  comrade  James  M.  Broome,  formerly  Senator 
from  Delaware.  His  answer,  while  glowing  wilh  the  pleasure 
of  a  revived  friendship,  yet  breathes  the  authentic  forebodings 
of  his  too  prophetic  soul  in  its  sadder  ending, 

Mr.  Bkoome  to  Mn.  Quincy. 

"pHiLiDELPEii,  Mmh  20, 1S4S. 
"My  deak  Sik:  —  Every  pohtical  movement  which  has  tended  to 
swallow  up  the  old  United  States,  and  to  transfer  the  seat  of  empire 
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beyond  ita  limits,  lias  brouglit  to  my  memory  and  beart  your  prophetic 
speech  in  opposition  to  tlie  admission  of  new  States  beyond  our  na- 
tional boundaries. 

"  For  a  long  time  I  hoped  that  the  moral,  political,  and  pecuniary 
influenee  of  the  '  Old  United '  would  eure  the  evils  under  which  they 
labored  at  their  union,  and  that,  by  becoming  moi-e  alike,  we  should  be 
better  able  ind  more  willing  to  resist  invasion  in  future. 

This  hope  s  no  v  gone  and  I  fear  that  we  shall  be  rule  I  by  people 
al  e  s  to  our    ace  ind  int  podes  to  everyth  ng   vhi  h  maj   b     wise, 

t  ous  an  1  good  n  oa  la  vs  an  1  nst  tut  ons  I  kno  v  oi  nothing 
to  stop  tl  e  ac  J  t  on  nfd  we  6haU  fill  p  the  outlii  es  of  Doctor 
Thorntons  vsionwj  scj  ne  of  unt  g  all  Ainerei  unlei  one  gov- 
ernment, to  be  compose!  of  th  rtee  confederat  ons  hke  the  United 
Stat*!''  the  th  rteen  P  e=  dents  of  wh  h  si  til  meet  grand  council 
on  the  Ltlmi  s  ot  Da  en  in  1  regi  hte  the  general  oo  ce  ns  is  the 
U  ted  btates  do  to  the  States  &c  and  the  to  we  the  Doctor's 
pleasant  conceit,  the  Eagle  ot  Fieedom  shall  stand  on  the  Isthmus, 
with  her  right  wing  over  the  Northern  hemisphere,  her  left  wing  over 
the  Southern,  and  her  tail  over  the  West  India  Islands,  picking  the 
eels  out  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  —  unless,  indeed,  this  ill-construoted 
empire  sliall  previously  break  by  its  own  weight. 

"  I  did  not  intend  to  say  more  to  you  now  than  to  ask  you  if  you  can 
procure  for  me  a  pamphlet  copy  of  your  speech,  and  to  assure  you  and 
Mrs.  Quincy  of  my  unabated  regard  for  both ;  for  I  have  so  much  to 
say  to  you  that  I  cannot  trust  myself  to  say  anytliing  by  letter. 

"  The  truth  is,  that  Providence,  who  surrounds  us  with  forgetfulnesa 
of  recent  things  to  make  us  let  go  our  hold  on  hfe  by  degrees,  bright- 
ens our  i-ecoUections  of  the  long  past  when  life  was  full  of  hope,  and 
suffers  us  to  call  them  up  at  pleasure,  and  even  to  bring  before  us  our 
friends  from  the  grave. 

"  With  great  regard,  yours, 

"James  M.  Broome." 

Mr.  Quisct  to  Mk,  Bjsoome. 

"BosTOM,  March  2T,  1843. 
"Mt  dear  Sin:  — I  will  not  attempt  to  express  the  pleasure  I 
derived  when,  on  opening  your  favor  of  the  20th  instant,  I  recognlEed 
the  steady  hand  and  the  steadfast  mind  of  one  who,  more  than  forty 
years  since,  impressed  himself  oa  my  memory  and  heart  by  common 
views,  common  feelings,  and  a  conformity  of  principles,  with  a  depth 
wliiok  time  has  not  obliterated,  nor  sepai-ation  nor  wan 
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materially  diminiahed.  He  lives,  then ;  he  breathes  this  vital  air;  he 
still  enjoys  tim  light  of  the  sun  and  the  sight  of  this  goodly  universe ; 
but  how,  and  where  ?  Does  he  sit  solitary  in  his  advanced  years,  or 
is  he  gladdened  by  the  cheerful  voices  of  children  and  descendants? 
Had  you  said  more  about  yourself,  your  letter  would  have  been  thrice 
welcome.  Tlie  multitude  of  my  departed  friends  draws  those  which 
survive  with  a  triple  cord  nearer  the  heart. 

;'That  I  owe  this  evidence  of  recollection  to  the  desire  of  obtaining 
a  copy  of  a  apoecli  which  I  bad  thought  buried  in  oblivion,  '  in  the 
family  vault  of  all  the  Capulets,'  was  a  circumstance  not  the  less  flat- 
tering to  my  pride,  nor  the  less  indicative  of  your  friendship ;  but 
when,  in  the  kindly  warmth  of  ancient  sympathy,  you  apply  to  it  the 
epithet '  prophetic,'  and  declare  that  the  events  of  the  passing  period 
have  brought  it '  to  your  memory  and  heart,'  1  feel  something  of  the 
eacited  exaltation  of  the  Latin  poet:  — 

'  Sublimi  fetiam  sidern  vertieo.' 
Such  are  the  transitory  dreams  of  a  fliitt«red  vanity,  destined  imme- 
diately to  awalcen  into  the  consciousness  of  the  litter  disregard  and 
fbrgetfulness  to  which  it  is  di-stined. 

"I  have  found  a  copy  of  that  effort,  and  transmit  It,  as  you  request, 
in  company  with  this  letter,  I  have  read  it  to-i!ay  for  the  first  time 
since  it  was  published,  in  1811;  and  I  lejoice  that  I  sec  so  little  to 
regret  dther  in  its  temper  or  language,  and  nothing  at  all  to  be 
ashamed  of  in  the  argument.  Had  my  view  of  our  lionstltutional 
duty  been  then  maintained  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  and  the  States 
been  called  upon  individually  to  sanction  the  admission  of  new  States 
beyond  the  ancient  limits  of  the  original  thirteen,  the  precedent  would 
have  been  conclusive,  and  at  this  day  we  should  not  have  heard  of 
Texas  or  Mesico  as  a'djuncts  to  our  Union.  Congress  would  not  in 
such  case  have  dared  to  assume,  as  they  have  done,  the  power  of 
voting  into  the  Union  new  States  beyond  the  ancient  limits,  by  its  own 
exclu^ve  authority,  and  tlius  turned  their  limited  powers  into  a  prac- 
tical despotism.  The  consequences  of  these  assumptions  I  could  repre- 
sent,—  inevitable  and  not  distant ;  but  there  is  a  recklessness  in  the 
political  influences  of  the  period  which  sets  at  defiance  all  the  warnings 
of  history  and  experience,  spurns  all  evidence  and  all  ailment,  and 
paralyzes  endeavors  by  making  success  hopeless.  Let  them  be  pow- 
erftd  as  they  may,  passion  and  party  spirit  will  make  tbeni 
'  Ora,  Dei  jussu  non  unquam  ci-cdita.' 
"For  myself,  I  hear  the  hollow  voice  of  the  rushing  wafers,  fore- 
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telling  the  coming  storm,  — for  come  it  will,  — tliough  probably,  tbank 
God !  neitlier  in  jour  day  nor  mine.  Eyeii  now  I  feel  the  upheaviog 
of  the  advancing  tempeat,  I  see  the  broken  columns  of  our  Union, 
and  realize  the  grinding  of  their  massive  materials  as  they  dash 
against  each  other  —  not  mlhout  blood. 

"Pardon  the  effervescence  of  an  old  man's  feelings  and  fears,  and 
let  me  know  how  time  passes  with  you,  and  assure  yourself  always  of 
the  remembrance  and  the  regard  of  yours, 

"JosiAH  QumcY." 

The  genlleman  named  in  the  next  passage  from  the  diary  was 
Mr,  James  Heywood,  F.  E.  S.,  member  for  North  Lancashh'e  in 
the  third  and  fourth  Parliaments  of  the  present  reign,  and  still 
active  in  all  liberal  n 


"Visited  by  James  Heywood,  an  Englishman,  an  Oxonian,  and  a 
member  of  Parliament ;  also  by  M.  Kceppen,  a  learned  Dane,  for  several 
years  Professor  in  the  University  at  Athens,  Greece.  Heywood  ia 
every  inch  an  Englishman,  —  in  look,  manner,  and  bearing,  ~  highly 
educated,  but  reserved  in  society.  A  reformer  in  principle,  but  appar^ 
ently  wise  and  practical  in  his  views.  He  took  a  high  rank  at  Oxford, 
but  having  been  educated  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  and  being  liberal  in  his 
views  on  the  subject  of  religion,  he  refused  to  sign  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  and  was  of  consequence  refused  a  degree.  He  said  Puseyism 
was  all-prevalent  at  Oxford,  and  that,  in  appointing  to  professorships, 
it  was  made  a  criterion  of  qualification,  to  the  exclusion  of  men  more 
highly  adapted  to  the  offices  than  those  appointed.  This  had  gone  so 
far  as  to  create  a  disposition  towards  reaction  ;  and  measures  were  in 
train  to  induce  the  crown  to  interfere  by  the  exertion  of  its  prerogative. 

"  Heywood  sent  for  my  acceptance  the  '  History  of  the  English  Uni- 
versities'  by  Ruber,  in  three  volumes,  translated  &om  the  German  at 
his  instance  and  expense,  he  being  the  proprietor  of  the  work.  It  is 
very  useful  and  curious." 

"Novemler  1.  — Sent  a  copy  of  my  'History  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity' to  him.  He  accompanied  me  to  Cambridge,  and  visited  the  Col- 
itis, the  Observatory,  President  Everett,  and  Professor  Agassiz." 

In  January,  1849,  my  father  wrote  a  pamphlet  entitled  "A 
Plea  for  Harvard,"  to  counteract  what  he  conceived  to  be  the 
beginnings  of  an  attempt  to  change  the  name  of  the  University 
from  "  Harvard  College,"  its  ancient  corporate  name,  or  "  Harvard 
University,"  a  style  which  the  Constitutioa  of  Massachiisclts  per- 
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mitled  it  to  assume,  to  "  Tiie  Uniyersity  at  Cambvii^ge  in  New 
England,"  —  the  Triennial  Catalogue  of  1848  and  the  smaller 
semiannual  Catalogues  for  that  year  and  the  tivo  preyioua  years 
appearing  with  (hat  name  upon  their  fitle-pages,  and  the  one  for 
1848-49  having  a  note  appended  to  it  justifying  the  change. 
And  President  Everett,  holding  the  just  opinion  that  the  institu- 
tion had  fairly  outgrown  the  proportions  of  a  college,  and  as- 
sumed those  of  a  uniferaity,  and  thinking  that  the  time  had 
come  for  bestowing  upon  it  its  due  title,  was  in  the  habit  of  so 
styling  it  in  his  oiRcial  writings  and  speeches.  In  this  opinion 
his  predecessor  did  not  share,  and,  fearing  that  the  innovation 
might  grow  into  a  custom  and  a  precedent,  he  made  this  recla- 
mation against  it,  which  was  well  received  by  the  gi-aduates  and 
the  public;  and  the  ancient  landmark  was  restored,  and  has  re- 
mained unremoved  unto  this  day. 

Thus  the  first  years  of  my  father's  green  old  age  passed  on, 
filled  up  with  the  tranquil  and  happy  occupations  of  which  these 
extracts  from  his  Diary  afford  examples.  The  months  from  May 
to  November  were  always  spent  at  Quincy,  and  tliose  from  No- 
vember to  May  in  town.  Until  the  spring  of  1850  my  mother 
had  her  average  of  health,  and  enjoyed  these  alternations,  and 
the  varied  pleasures  attending  them,  with  ail  the  keenness  of  her 
impressible  and  sympathetic  nature.  She  held  that  the  main  ele- 
ments of  happiness  in  life  were  personal  independence,  a  love  of 
literature,  and  a  love  of  the  countiy.  These  elements,  finely 
mixed  in  her  own  nature,  she  encouraged  her  children  to  develop 
in  themselves  by  her  precept  and  example.  Slie  had  an  exqui- 
site perception  of  the  beauties  of  nature  and  of  books,  and  the 
keenest  relish  of  them,  while  her  manners,  at  once  dignified  and 
engaging,  and  her  great  gifts  of  conversation,  fitted  her  to  derive 
the  highest  enjoyment  from  general  society,  to  which  she  ever 
lent  grace  and  animation.  The  sensibility  of  her  organization, 
mental  and  physical,  would  have  been  almost  too  acute  for  hap- 
piness, had  it  not  been  qualified  by  the  soundest  judgment  and  the 
most  infalhble  good  sense.  She  had  been  most  emphatically  the 
helpmate  of  her  husband  in  all  the  various  activities  of  iiis  life, 
and  she  had  the  happiness  to  witness  and  to  share  the  honor  and 
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reverence  which  accompanied  his  old  age  for  five  years  nfter  he 
had  entered  info  its  rest.  But  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1850 
the  shadows  of  approaching  calamity  began  fo  gather  over  the 
household  that  had  seemed  for  so  many  yeirs  to  bi-  e-i-empt  fiom 
bereavement  and  sorrow.  Her  health  rapidly  fill  d  and  it  wa'i 
plain  that  the  healing  art  could  do  no  more  for  her  tlim  to  mike 
easier  her  descent  to  the  grave.  Shewai  lemivel  to  Qnncy, 
and  there,  in  the  scenes  she  loved  beit,  'ihe  gndually  pieced 
away,  with  every  mitigatioa  that  assiduous  <i£Fection  could  affbid 
her.  The  sweet  influences  of  nature,  and  the  blessed  magii,  of 
hooks,  helped  to  charm  away  the  hours  of  pain  and  wearine  s 
Not  long  before  her  death  she  asked  one  ot  my  sisters  to  reid 
aloud  to  her  one  of  Jane  Anaten's  novels,  adding,  with  an  ex- 
cusing smile, 

'Tor  BO  fo  iaterpose  a  little  ease, 
Let  my  ftail  thoughts  dally  with  felac  surmise  i" 

In  the  perfect  possessioB  of  her  mental  powers,  and  knowing  ex- 
actly her  condition,  she  awaited  patiently  and  calmly  the  hour  of 
death.  She  died  on  the  first  day  of  September,  1850,  having  all 
but  completed  her  seventy -seventh  year.  Three  days  afterwards 
the  funeral  services  were  performed  by  the  Reverend  William 
Parsons  Lunt,  the  minister  of  the  parish,  in  the  presence  only  of 
her  family,  excepting  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  who  clauned 
the  privilege  of  an  hereditary  friendship,  and  his  wife.  My 
fether,  attended  by  my  brother  and  myeelf,  proceeded  throagh  a 
driving  storm  of  wind  and  rain  to  Mount  Auburn,  where  he 
buried  her  in  his  own  new  tomb,  wherein  was  never  man  yet 
laid.     The  nest  record  in  his  diary  is  nearly  two  months  later. 

"  Oc^oSer  30.  — During  the  period  intervening  since  the  last  entry 
in  my  diary,  my  heart  has  been  too  fuU,  my  loss  too  great,  to  yield  me 
any  pleasure  in  the  retrospect  After  an  illness  commencing  in  March 
lastf  on  the  1st  of  September  my  wife,  the  companion  of  my  life,  one 
who  had  been  for  more  than  fifty-three  yeara  its  solace,  its  support,  its 
joy,  its  reliance,  was  taken  from  me.  It  is  the  will  of  Heaven.  I  sub- 
mit, but  nature  cannot  be  stayed  in  vindicating  its  affections.  Life  is 
not,  it  cannot  he  to  me  hereafter,  what  it  once  was.  .  .  .  Though  afflicted, 
I  have  no  reMon  to  use  any  language  but  that  of  gratitude,  confidence, 
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and  trust.  But  tie  heart  turns  jnvoluntarilj  to  all  it  Kas  lost,  —  the 
truth  of  her  alfectiona,  the  faithfulness  with  which  she  performed  her 
duty  under  eveiy  aspect  of  life  and  fortune,  the  devotedness  of  her 
mind  to  all  the  objects  embraced  -within  the  female  sphere,  the  pure 
and  elevated  tone  of  her  intellect,  and  the  exquisite  taste,  sensibility, 
and  delicacy  which  gave  to  her  a  charm  and  a  power  which  extended 
fiir  beyond  the  domestic  circle,  and  was  recognised  by  all  who  had  the 
privilege  of  her  companionship.  Happy  and  beloved  in  life,  in  her 
illness  resigned,  acquiescent,  anxious  only  to  assuage  the  grief  of  those 
around  her,  her  thoughts  seemed  concentrated  upon  one  purpMe,—  that 
of  preserving  her  self-possesaon.  Not  a  word  of  complaint  or  anxiety 
escaped  her.  In  the  last  week  of  her  life  she  was  engaged  in  reading 
works  of  taste  and  literature,  with  the  same  delight  and  the  same  erifj- 
cal  acumen  for  which  she  was  distinguished ;  and  she  would  not  allow 
a  word  of  sorrow  or  regret  to  be  uttered  on  her  account  Once, 
indeed,  she  heard,  aa  I  stood  by  her  bedside,  an  involuntary  sigh  escape 
me.  Turning  toward  me  with  a  look  of  inexpressible  tenderness,  she 
exclaimed, '  0,  don't  sigh!  there  is  nothing  to  sigh  about!'  In  this 
tone  her  spirit  maintained  itself  to  the  last,  departing  apparently  with 
no  more  anxiety  about  the  future  than  if  she  was  about,  at  the  proper 
season,  to  quit  her  residence  in  the  country  for  that  in  the  city.  It  is 
impossible  for  any  death  to  be  in  manner  more  dignified,  or  in  mode 


My  father  soon  sought  the  relief  from  the  presence  of  this  great 
grief  which  study  and  occupation  could  afford.  He  busied  him- 
self with  finishing  his  History  of  the  Boston  AthenKum,  wbich 
had  been  delayed,  as  he  says  himself,  by  circumstances  for  which 
he  was  not  responsible,  adding  :  — 

"  I  am  well  rep^d  for  all  the  difficulties  and  trouble  attending  it  by 
the  satisfjction  I  feel  at  having  been  mstriunental  m  pre^icning  the 
memory  and  services  of  some  of  my  early  h  lends,  and  by  ha^  mg  done 
justice,  tliough  feebly,  to  their  merits " 

This  work  was  very  well  received  by  the  propuetois  of  the 
Athenfeum  and  the  general  public,  a,nd,  besides  refolding  the 
services  and  characters  of  seveial  excellent  ind  aecompli'^hi  d 
men  whose  memories  were  fading  out  of  the  ]nlnd^  of  this  gen- 
eration, it  brought  the  importance  of  loamf'iining  such  an  institu- 
tion distinctiy  to  the  attention  of  the  community  Two  or  tliiee 
years  later  he  came  to  the  rescue  ot  the  Atheua,um  fiom  i  piop- 
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osition  to  make  it  the  nucleus  of  a  public  library  for  the  use  of 
tlie  citizens  at  large.  My  fatber  thought  this  would  be  an  un- 
warrantable deviatioa  from  the  original  design  of  lh.e  institution, 
and  inexpedient,  besides,  iu  many  other  points  of  view.  His 
pamphlets  had  the  effect  of  defeating  the  plaD,  and  it  were  not, 
perhaps,  too  much  to  claim  for  him  that  they  and  his  History  ma- 
terially helped  to  revive  the  public  interest  in  the  Athenseum, 
and  to  promote  the  movement  which  soon  afterwards  placed  it  on 
its  present  enlaj^ed  and  permanent  foundation. 

'^Novemier  14,  1850.  —  In  the  evening  read  Thucydides.  His 
declaralioa  that  his  work  was  intended  to  be  KTrJua  is  dil,  an  everlast- 
ing possession,  for  mankind,  indicate  that  he  possessed  the  spirit  which 
rendered  his  work  what  it  ia,  —  immortal." 

"  Deeember  28.  —  From  half  past  dght  o'clock  till  eleven  engaged  in 
writing  a  report  on  the  Observatory,  then  rode  to  Quincy.     Eetumed 
at  two  in  the  ailernoon  onbusinesa.    Read  four  Odes  of  Horace,  one  of 
Buraa ;  then  on  busineaa  of  the  farm  till  eight  o'clock ;  visited  Jonathan 
Phillips  til!  nine ;  the  rest  of  the  evening  at  my  son's  house. 
'  Malta  petentibua 
Dcsunt  multa;  bene  est,  oni  Deua  obtulit 
Piirca,  quod  satis  «st,  manu.'" 
"December   29.  —  A   violent  snow-storm   prevented   my   going  to 
church.     Continued  the  report  on  the  Observatory;  also,  read  one  of 
the  odea  of  Burns.    The  state  of  the  weather  gave  effect  to  one  of  his 
happy  efl'usions:  — 

'  O  JJatnce  1  all  thy  shows  and  forma 
To  feeling,  pensive  hearts  have  charms; 
Whether  the  summer  kindly  warms 

With  lift  and  light, 
Or  winter  howls,  in  gusty  slorms. 
The  long-,  dark  night.' " 

In  1852  he  published  his  "Municipal  History  of  the  Town  and 
City  of  Boston  from  its  Foundation  to  the  Tear  1830,"  being 
the  first  two  centuries  of  its  existence.  It  is  chiefly  devoted  to 
the  later  history  of  Boston,  after  it  became  a  city,  under  his  own 
administration  and  that  of  Mr.  Phillips ;  but  it  tells  all  that  there 
is  to  tell  of  the  previous  story  of  the  town,  with  curious  illustra- 
tions of  the  state  of  society  and  the  customs  of  the  place  in  its 
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early  days,  ^rawn  from  its  records  and  other  original  sources. 
It  is  compactly  and  tersely  written,  and  must  always  hold  a  high 
rank  among  the  local  histories  which  have  multiplied  so  much 
of  late  years.  This  work  finished,  aod  before  it  was  through 
the  press,  he  began  upon  his  Memoir  of  John  Qtiincy  Adams, 
on  the  ground  that  he  fouad  regular  occupation  necessary  to  his 
happiness.  He  had  heen  appointed  in  the  year  1848,  by  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  to  write  a  sketch  of  the  life  of 
Mr.  Adams,  to  be  published  with  their  Transactions.  He  pro- 
posed to  himself  at  first  to  do  no  more  than  this ;  but  the  subject 
grew  upon  him  and  gaye  him  occupation  aad  amusement  for  the 
next  sis  years,  and  at  last  took  upon  itself  the  dimensions  of  a 
volume. 

DiAKY.  "Ma^  1. — Being  invited  to  the  l^elalive  banquet  ^ven 
to  Kossuth  at  Faneuil  Hall,  I  deemed  it  my  duty  to  attend.  I  had  the 
gratification  to  find  that,  though  long  separated  from  such  scenes,  my 
presence  was  not  discarded.  As  I  took  ray  seat  I  was  greeted  by 
the  whole  assembly.  My  address  to  Kossuth,  though  spontaneous,  was 
well  received  by  him  and  hy  the  audience.  Such  tributes  it  is  no 
shame  to  any  mpn  to  acknowledge  to  he  gratifpng,  particularly  when 
accompanied  hy  a  consciousness  that  they  have  been  the  result  neither 
of  subserviency  to  the  many,  nor  abiindonment  of  the  interests  of  the 
few." 

All  who  were  present  on  that  most  interesting  occasion  must 
remember  the  graceful  meeting  of  the  old  American  statesman 
and  the  young  Hungarian  hero,  the  fitness  of  their  words,  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  company. 

In  the  autumn  of  1852  a  transaction  occurred,  my  father's 
part  in  which  is  too  characteristic  to  be  omitted  in  any  account 
of  his  life.  When  he  was  carrying  out  the  operations  which  re- 
sulted in  the  building  of  the  market-house,  he  had  made  a  wharf, 
called  the  City  Wharf,  opposite  ita  eastern  end.  This  wharf  he 
considered  to  be  of  particular  importance  to  the  rest  of  the  wharf 
property  on  the  harbor,  and  he  held  that  the  city  should  always 
keep  the  control  of  it.  The  lease  of  this  wharf  expired  in  Sep- 
tember, 1852,  and  the  city  government  proposed  selling  it  by 
auction  to  the  highest  bidder.     As  soon  as  my  father  saw  the 
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advertisement  of  the  sale,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Mayor  remon- 
strating against  this  action,  and  giving  hi^  leaiois  why  it  should 
not  be  laken.  Not  satisfied  with  this  he  immednlelj  followed 
np  his  letter  by  a  personal  interview  with  thit  magistidte  in 
which  he  urged  hb  objections  with  fre  h  earne'*lne  s  The  Maj  or 
seemed  impressed  with  his  arguments  and  submitted  his  letter 
to  the  committee  having  the  matter  in  charge  The  sale  how- 
ever, went  forward,  aad  on  the  day  aj  pointel  my  fit!  er  wei  t  to 
Faneuil  Hall  to  witness  it  as  a  spctitor  "When  the  bidding 
ceased  at  the  point  of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  he  was 
moved  to  lake  a  part  in  the  competition,  "irresistibly  impelled," 
as  he  says  in  his  Diary,  "  by  an  influence  of  the  origin  of  which 
I  was  wholly  unconsdous."  It  is  not  impossible,  however,  that 
the  origia  of  this  irresistible  influence  was  the  knowledge  he  had, 
above  all  other  men  present,  of  the  value  of  the  property.  It  was 
finally  knocked  down  to  him  at  four  hundred  and  eleven  thousand 
dollars ;  and  the  announcement  was  received  by  the  numerous 
company  of  competitors  and  spectators  with  loud  cheers.  He 
stated  to  them  that  he  had  not  acted  as  a  speculator,  but  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  the  city  government  an  opportunity  to  re- 
consider their  action  in  the  premises.  Should  they  refuse  to  do  so, 
he  was  very  willing  to  take  the  risk  of  the  purchase.  This  an- 
nouncement was  received  with  renewed  cheering.  Accordingly 
he  wrote  to  the  Mayor  offering  to  relinquish  his  purchase  if  the 
dty  government  would  bind  itself  and  its  successors  not  to  part 
with  the  property  for  the  space  of  twenty  years.  This  offer  being 
refused,  he  kept  the  estate,  and  its  improvement  and  management 
gave  him  occupation  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

DiAET.  "Februco^  15,  1853.  —  Visited  Cambridge  with  Dr.  Kane, 
a  sui^eon  in  the  navy,  of  great  enterprise  and  apparently  indomitable 
will.  As  surgeon  he  attended  the  American  espeditibn  to  the  North 
Pole  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  and  is  now  appointed  to  com- 
mand a  second  expedition  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  He  is  confident  that 
there  is  an  open  sea  under  the  Pole,  in  which  he  is  of  opinion  Frank- 
lin may  he  imprisoned,  and  is  determined,  if  possible,  to  malte  the  face 
certain.  From  cbai'acter,  spirit,  practical  skill,  and  scientific  attain 
mcnt,  he  seems  well  adapted  to  the  enterprise." 
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"February  7,  1854.  — Kead  Webster's  reply  to  H;iyne,  and  Park- 
man's  History  of  Pontiac'e  Conspiracy,  a  wort:  of  great  merit,  written 
with  much  apparent  labor  and  research,  and  grapliio  descriptions  of 
absorbing  interest.  The  characteristic  traits  of  Indian  life,  motives, 
and  feeliiigs  are  sketched  with  a  hand  that  well  deserves  to  be  called 
masterly.     I  have  seldom  read  a  work  with  more  entire  approbation." 

"March  39.  —  Some  friend  has  sent  me  a  sermon  on  old  age  by 
Theodore  Parker.  It  has  the  vivacity  and  generalization  of  his  style. 
Instead  of  a  sermon,  it  consists  of  a  series  of  fancy  sketches,  pencillings 
by  the  way.  Some  things  are  represented  according  to  nature,  some 
are  ima^nary,  others  mistaken.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes  at  the 
age  of  eighty-two,  I  cannot  agree  that  it  is  the  chai-acteristic  of  old 
age  to  lose  the  love  of  new  things  and  new  persons,  and  tlnnk  the  old 
to  be  better  On  the  contr'iry  almost  everything  at  the  present  lime 
seems  to  me  to  be  better ,  and  I  do  not  hmit  this  feeling  and  opinion  to 
physical  jtapio*  ements  ind  accommodations,  but  extend  it  to  morals 
and  lehgion  It  is  true  that  with  incieasing  population  ciime  has 
increased,  but  with  it  a  counteracting  spirit  is  m  action  inning  to 
repress  these  consequences,  accompanying  which  is  an  enlai^ed  sense 
of  public  duty  willing  to  m'ike  sionflces  of  time  Kboi,  and  money 
for  the  general  improvement  and  comfiDrt  of  onr  race.  And  as  to  per- 
sons, although  love  of  the  lost  gradually  fades  away  with  time,  and 
exists  more  in  memory  than  feeling,  yet  the  love  of  the  friends  who 
remain  to  us  is  increased  in  intensity  by  the  bereavements  to  which,  in 
the  course  of  nature,  age  is  compelled  to  submit" 

"March  SO.  —  What  Parker  says  of  pains  and  infirmities  I  do  not 
realize.  This  may  be  the  effect  of  ori^nal  constitution,  having 
always  been  favored  with  health,  and  somewliat  to  what  he  calls  '  the 
religion  of  the  fiesh,'  which  is  unquestionably  a  means  of  preventing 

its  infirmities I  can  truly  respond  to  his  anecdote  of  Dr.  Priestley, 

who,  in  his  eightieth  year,  preached  that  '  old  age  was  the  happiest 
time  of  life.'  I  would  only  modify  this  language  by  the  acknowledg- 
ment that  all  my  life  has  been  as  happy,  and  more  happy  than  I  have 
deserved,  and  the  experience  of  the  present  is  in  nnison  with  the  past." 

In  the  autumn  of  1854  an  attempt  was  made  to  effect  a  union 
of  the  cities  of  Boston  and  Charlestown.  This  proposition  my 
fether  resisted  to  the  best  of  hia  ability.  He  wi-ote  a  strong 
pamphlet  on  the  subject,  of  which  he  distributed  a  large  edition 
at  his  own  expense.  Whatever  effect  it  had  was  on  the  citizens 
of  Charlestown,  for  a  large  majority  of  those  of  Boston  who  I'oEed 
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on  the  question  —  only  about  a  third  of  tho  legal  voters  —  went 
for  the  union.  The  vote  of  Charleslown  defeated  the  scheme. 
His  principal  reasons  for  his  opposition  are  thus  written  down  in 
his  Diary,  and  perhaps  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  put  them  on  record 
here.     "What  he  deprecates  most  is 

"  A  change  in  the  wise  policy  of  oar  ancestors,  founded  upon  the 
dirision  of  our  population  into  small  municipalities,  and  iniroducing 
gigantic  cides,  which,  by  removing  the  interests  of  the  community 
from  the  inspection  of  the  inhabitants,  introduces  among  them  an 
indifference  to  public  affairs,  and  opens  temptations  to  the  selfish,  the 
unprincipled,  and  intriguing  to  get  the  management  of  city  affairs, 
resulting  in  making  all  the  concerns  of  a  cjty  the  objects  of  the  plun- 
der of  wretched  adventurers  without  patriotism,  guided  by  no  other 
motives  than  private  gain  or  pohtical  advancement." 

Nearly  a  year  later  he  thus  speaks  of  the  revelations  of  Mr.  J. 
Q,  Adams's  Diary,  which  Mr.  Charles  F.  Adams  had  lent  to 
him  for  consultation  when  writing  Mr.  Adams's  life,  as  to  a  mat^ 
ter  of  persona]  interest  to  himself. 

"November  S,  1855.  —  The  morning  chiefly  employed  in  copying 
from  J.  Q.  Adams's  Diary  a  graphic  detail  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  College,  and  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed by  them  on  my  report,  as  President  of  that  institution,  on  the 
disturbances  in  that  College  in  1834.  The  whole  detail  is  very  curioos 
and  interesting,  exhibiting  tiie  base  passions  which  endeavored  to  ira- 
phcate  me,  and  the  spirited  defence  made  by  Mr.  Adams  in  my  behalf. 
A  number  of  political  rivals  thought  they  had  me  at  disadvantage, 
and  would  probably  have  given  me  great  trouble  had  not  Adams 
had  the  course  and  the  fi-iendship  to  interpose  In  my  behalf.  I  have 
always  appreciated  his  winduct  on  thit  occasion,  and  cherished  for  him 
a  gratefijt  heart.  But  until  I  had  the  reading  of  this  diary,  I  never 
understood  the  maligmtj  with  which  I  was  assailed,  nor  the  laborious 
zeal  with  which  I  was  defended  by  Ifc  Adams.  I  always  knew  that 
those  troubles  were  fanned  from  without,  if  not  enkindled  there.  A 
newspaper  of  the  citi  was  devoted  to  the  discontented  youth,  and  I 
always  believed  that  a  political  rival  who  had  apphed  to  be  appointed 
President  of  the  seminary  before  I  Was  chosen,  as  was  well  Icnown,  was 
the  most  active  in  encouraging  these  malcontents.  The  diary  of  Mr. 
Adams  explains  the  motions  and  motives  of  this  vermicular  enemy. 
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"  I  was  gratified  to  fiud  tbe  course  of  tlie  College  waa  maintained  by 
such  men  as  Benjamin  Piekman,  Joiin  Wells,  Eichard  SuIKran,  Lem- 
uel &haw,  James  Savage,  Br.  Lowell,  and  Dr.  Francis. 

"The  particulars  of  that  debate,  through  the  lapse  of  time,  have 
been  obliterated  from  my  memory,  whicL.  this  report  of  Mr.  Adams 
Jias  revived  in  my  mind,  bringing  witl  it  a  renewed  sense  of  my  obli- 
gation for  tiio  spirit  and  laborious  zeal  with  which  he  defended  me  and 
tbe  government  of  the  College." 
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■Iia  Iktehest  in  Pourics.  —  AiiHOKEEscF.  OF  THE  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 

—  Lbtteb  fkom  Washington  Ievino.  —  The  Assault  oh  Mb.  Susixeb. 

—  Lettee  to  Me.  Hoar,  —  Aodekss  at  Quihcy.  —  Letters  rEOM  Fbo- 

B^SSDK    SlLUMAS  AHD    Mb.    SdMNEB.  —  LeTTEB   TO    Mes.    WATEHeTOH. — 

Feemont  Caufaiob.  —  \?BrtE3  "Whig  Policy  Analyzed."  —  Kbcet- 
TioN  OF  Mb.  SuTasEB.  —  Election  of  Me.  Bujilikqame.  —  Defeat  of 

FltEMOST.  —  REMOyAL   TO    pAEK     StEBET.  —  ViSIT    FEOM    ElCHAED    COD- 

DEN.  —  Lettee  vsaa  Mr.  Motley.  —  Feom  Loed  Lyndhuest.  —  Elec- 
tion  OF   LiNOOLH. —  BbEAKING  OUT  OB  THE   REBELLION.  —  HlS   FAITH   IN 

THE  Result.  —  Lktiee  to  Captain  Quincy.  —  Meets  tvith  a  disa- 
bling Accident.  —  His  Pebsqnal  Habits Beekavements.  —  Relig- 
ious Ofihions —  Addekss  to  the  Union  Club.  —  Death  op  Colonel 
Shaw.  —  Letter   to   Peesident    Lincoln.  —  Coeeesfondesce   with 

PEOf'ESSOE    CaibNES COHOLUSIOH   OF    HIH    DlAEY. 

IT  must  not  he  supposeii  that  Mr.  Quincy  was  unohservant  of 
the  portentous  events  which  made  up  the  history  of  the  years 
since  he  resigned  the  Presidency  of  the  University,  or  indifferent 
to  them.  In  the  annexation  of  Texas,  the  war  with  Mexico,  and 
the  incorporation  of  the  territory  wrested  from  that  republic  with 
our  own,  he  saw  the  literal  fulfilment  of  his  prophecies  of  near 
half  a  centnry  before.  The  comptomiscs  of  1850,  and  especially 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill,  he  regarcled  as  inevitable  consequences  of 
the  dominion  which  the  Slave  Power  had  obtained  over  the  pol- 
icy and  destinies  of  the  country.  Ail  these  calamities,  and  the  yet 
greater  ones  of  which  they  might  be  the  precui-sors,  he  considered 
the  logical  results  of  the  coup  d'etat  of  1803,  by  which  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son established  the  precedent  that  foreign  territory  might  be  made 
an  integral  portion  of  the  domain  of  the  United  States  by  the 
mere  act  of  Congress,  without  first  obtaining  the  consent  of  the 
people  in  their  sovereign  capacity.  During  the  years  of  his 
headship  of  the  University  he  had  abstained,  as  a  matter  of  aca- 
demical decorum,  from  taking  any  active  part  in  the  politics  of 
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the  day.  And  now,  although  they  had  assumed  a  much  more 
menacing  aspect  than  ever  hefore,  he  still  felt  a  strong  reluctance 
to  mingling  again  with  them,  natural  enougli  in  view  of  his  age 
and  long  retirement  from  the  polifical  arena.  Still  he  could  not 
see  the  battle  raging  without  an.  instinctive  desire  to  be  in  the 
midst  of  it  again.  The  recollection  of  the  certuminis  gaudia,  — 
"  the  rapture  of  the  strife,"  ^—  which  he  had  feit  so  keenly  in  the 
old  time,  might  well  ravito  him  to  engage  in  a  content  which  was 
but  the  continuation  of  the  fierce  struggles  of  his  prime.  The 
enforcement  in  Boston  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  in  185!,  aad 
yet  more  in  1854,  stirred  hie  spirit  deeply.  It  appears  from 
his  Diary  that  he  intended  attacking  that  infavnous  enactment 
through  the, press  in  1851,  and  that  he  had  bestowed  much  pains 
in  preparation  for  it ;  but,  for  some  reason  which  does  not  appear, 
it  did  not  see  the  light.  On  the  occasion  of  the  rendition  of  An- 
thony Burns,  on  the  2d  of  June,  1854,  the  blackest  day  that 
Boston  had  seen  since  her  history  began,  he  fled  from  the  spec- 
tacle of  that  great  disgrace.     He  says  in  his  Diary ;  — 

"June  2.  —  Lett  Boston  as  early  as  possible  to  avoid  the  paiaftil 
scene  of  a  human  creature  restored  to  bondage  by  the  arm  of  tbe  law. 
The  public  sentiment  so  averse  to  the  measure,  that  a  body  of  troops, 
and  cannon  loaded,  were  deemed  requisite  to  carry  the  law  into  ex- 
ecution. Such  was  the  opposition  manifested.  Kvenls  indicative  of 
discontents,  wHoh  are  at  no  distant  period,  if  not  removed,  to  be  the 
source  of  irretrievable  discords  and  dangers  to  the  continuance  of  our 

In  the  winter  of  1854,  indeed,  he  attended  the  public  meeting 
held  in  Faneuil  Hall  on  the  occasion  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise,  to  join  in  the  general  protest  against  that 
infamy.  Though  he  had  declined  acting  as  one  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents  of  the  meeting,  he  was  spied  out  by  the  crowd,  who 
demanded  him  so  loudly  and  earnestly  that  he  had  to  comply, 
and.  to  use  his  own  words,  "addressed  them  briefly,  though 
wholly  unprepared.  It  resulted  in  my  own  conviction  that  my 
mind  wa^  yet  at  my  command,  and  not  without  aalisfaclion  to 
others,  judging  from  the  fact  that  it  has  exposed  me  to  that 
'peiSimum  genus  inimicorujit,  laudentes.'" 
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The  next  August  lie  was  invited  to  attend  tlie  Whig  State  Con- 
vention, and  went  accoi-dingly,  though  he  liad  never  accounted 
himself  as  belonging  to  the  Whig  party.  Being  called  upon  lo 
apeak,  he  took  the  opportunity  to  express  his  opinions  very  dis- 
tinctly as  to  the  recent  horror  enacted  in  Boston,  of  which  he 
gave  a  briefly  energetic  recital. 

"  Tke  obligation,"  he  said,  "  incumbent  upon  the  Free  States  to  de- 
liver up  fugitive  slaves,  must  be  obliterated  from  the  Constitution  at 

every  hazard We  have  seen  our  Court-House  in  chains,  two 

battalions  of  dragoons,  eight  companies  of  artillery,  twelve  companies 
of  infiintiy,  the  whole  constabulary  force  of  the  city  police,  the  entire 
disposable  marines  of  the  United  States,  with  artillery  loaded  for  ac- 
tion, all  marching  in  support  of  a  Prietorian  band,  consisting  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  select  friends  and  associates  of  tlie  United  States 
Marshal,  with  loaded  pistols  and  drawn  swords,  —  and  aU  this  military 
preparation  and  array,  for  what  purpose  ?  To  escort  and  conduct  a 
poor,  trembling  slave  from  a  Bcston  Court-House  to  the  fetters  and 
lash  of  bis  master  I 

"  This  display  of  military  force  the  Mayor  of  this  city  officially  de- 
clared to  be  necessary  on  the  occasion.  Nay,  more,  at  a  pubhc  festi- 
val he  openly  took  to  himself  (he  glory  of  this  display,  declaring  that 
by  it  life  and  liberty  had  been  saved,  and  the  honor  of  Boston  vindi- 

This  ici-ni,  thi  s  awful  thus  letestible  even  i  h^b  t'lnt  of  this 
metropolis  nj  moro  e\(,ij  nbd.?  tint  of  th"  Comion  tedth  may 
be  compelled  igiin  to  witness  at  any  and  e^eiy  day  of  the  jeir  at 
tie  will  01  the  whim  of  the  meanest  and  basest  sl'Wel  older  of  the 
South 

He  s  gnifa<"vntly  addel  that  the  obliteiaton  of  the  obligation 
to  return  fugiiiv  e  slives  was  as  m  loh  foi  the  benefit  of  the  slave 
holders  IS  of  the  pe  pie  ot  the  Free  States  On  the  r  oun 
ground  ot  loui  e  that  slwery  wis  in  institution  that  hould  be 
prefeived  Anl  the  resalt  has  proved  the  tiuth  of  hi',  assertion 
Mothing,  peihaps,  pieparcd  the  way  to  the  sudden  destruction  of 
the  slave  system  more  effectually  than  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 
It  helped  to  educate  the  Northern  mind  thoroughly  up  to  that 
point 

His  speech  was  well  received  by  the  body  of  the  Convention, 
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the  greater  part  of  whom,  doubtless,  soon  made  part  of  the  new 
Republican  party,  though  I  apprehend  it  was  not  altogether  well 
pleasing  in  the  ears  of  the  leaders  of  the  moribund  Whig  oi'gani- 
zation,  who  yet  hoped  against  hope  for  slaveholding  help  in  their 
extremity. 

As  lime  passed  on,  and  the  resolute  purpose  of  the  slaveholders 
to  make  slavery  coextensive  with  the  Union,  by  ovemdiug  the 
common  law,  declared  and  enforced  in  many  of  the  Free  States 
by  statute,  making  every  slave  a  freeman  who  was  brought  within 
their  frontiers  through  the  act  of  the  master,  and  by  the  forcible 
intrusion  of  slavery  into  reluctant  Territories  by  the  national 
arm,  became  more  and  more  apparent,  the  resistance  of  the  true 
patriots  of  the  Free  States  to  these  aggressions  on  their  own 
rights,  as  well  as  on  those  of  the  negroes,  became  more  and  more 
pronounced.  In  these  feelings,  and  in  every  disposition  to  defeat 
designs  so  fatal  to  liberty,  Mr.  Quincy  shared,  and  soou  made 
himself  prominent  in  the  first  great  struggle  between  slavery  and 
freedom  for  ascendancy  in  the  country,  in  which  John  C.  Fre- 
mont was  selected  as  the  champion  of  the  North.  The  outrages 
in  Kansas,  and  the  cowardly  attempt  upon  the  life  of  Senator 
Sumner  in  his  place  by  one  slaveholder  with  a  bludgeon,  sup- 
ported by  another  with  a  revolver,  aroused  his  indiguation,  in 
common  with  that  of  all  honest  men,  and  led  him  to  unite  with 
them  in  an  attempt  to  limit,  if  it  could  not  be  destroyed,  the  sys- 
tem thus  fruitful  of  treachery,  cruelty,  and  crime. 

But  before  entering  upon  this  passage  of  his  life  1  must  find 
room  for  the  following  cordial  letter  from  "Washington  Irving, 
and  for  a  few  extracts  from  his  Diary. 

Mr.  IitviNG  TO  Mr.  Quinct. 

"ScTHNTEZDE,  March  n,  1866. 
"  My  dear  Sir  :  —  I  must  apologize  to  you  for  delaying  so  long  to 
answer  your  very  kind  letter,  and  to  acknowledge  with  many  thanks 
the  receipt  of  the  copy  of  the  Life  of  Major  Shaw.  I  feel  much  inter- 
ested by  the  account  you  gave  of  the  late  Colonel  Tallmadge,  and  of 
your  intimacy  nith  him  when  you  were  in  Congress  tc^ther.  Those 
were  gallant  days  when  you  and  he  served  together 
was  a  great  intellectual  treat  to  attend  in  the  galler 
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noble  oiampions  ia  both  parties,  and  a,  wonderful  array  of  talent.  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  yoa  speak  repeatedly,  and  I  recollect 
being  struck  at  one  time  with  the  noble  scorn  with  which  you  spoke 
of  the  miserable  party  hacks,  'the  earth-spirited  animala'  trudang 
along  in  the  traces,  in  the  hope  of  receiving  their  allotted  portion  of 
provender.  I  am  recalling  vaguely  a  noble  invective  which  you  may 
have  forgotten.  Of  the  high-spirited,  high-minded  oratora  of  tbat  day 
I  believe  you  are  aJmost  the  only  one  left.  But  I  feel  it  an  honor  to 
address  one  of  the  S.ite  of  those  intellectual  combatants.  Believe  me, 
with  the  highest  respect,  8k.,  yours  very  truly, 

"Washincton  Iuvisg" 

"Jwie  23.  —  This  morning  I  accompanied  on  board  the  Cambria 
my  sons-in-law  and  my  dftughtera,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Greene,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Waterston,  and  their  daughter,  Helen  Wateraton.  They  s^led 
for  Liverpool,  intending  to  spend  a  year  in  Europe.  Heaven  grant 
them  a  safe,  voyage,  a  happy  excursion,  and  a  return  in  health,  whether 
I  am  permitted  to  be  here  to  receive  them  or  not !  Very  precious  are 
they  to  my  heart,  by  the  ties  of  nature  and  society,  but  much  more  so 
by  a  uniformity  of  affectionate  intercourse.  I  can  most  truly,  in  the 
language  of  the  poet,  address  the  Cambria, 
'  Eeddas  ineolnmem  precor, 
Et  serves  animte  diraidium  me^.'  " 

In  the  interval  between  this  enlry  and  the  next  extract  the 
assault  on  Mr.  Sumner  was  perpetrated.  The  letter  my  father 
speaks  of  was  one  addressed  to  Mr.  E.  Rockwood  Hoar,  now 
one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  in 
reply  to  one  inviting  him  to  attend  the  annual  Unitariaii  festival. 
This  invitation  he  declined  for  the  following  reason. 

"  My  mind  is  in  no  state  to  receive  pleasure  from  social  nd 

friendly  intercourse.     I  can  think  or  speak  of  nothing  but    f   he 
rages  of  slaveholders  in  Kansas,  and  the  outrages  of  slav  h  Id 
Washington, — outrages  which  if  not  met  in  the  spirit  of         f  h  b 
of  the  Eevolutjon  (and  I  see  no  sign  that  they  will  he),  o      lb      ea 
are  but  a  name,  and  our  Union  will  prove  a  curse." 

After  recounting  the  more  recent  vilHrnes,  —  the  Fu^liTe 
Slave  Law,  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromi'^e,  the  invasion 
of  Kansas,  and  the  help  given  it  by  the  goiernrnenf,  and,  finally, 
the  cowaiiily  assault  on  Mr.  Sumner,  —  h    thu    pioceeds  :  — 
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"  In  my  opinion,  it  ia  time  to  speak  on  the  house-top  what  every  man 
who  ia  worthy  of  the  name  of  freeman  utters  in  his  cham.ber  and  feels 
in  hia  heart.  By  a  series  of  corruption,  intrigue,  and  cunning,  bribing 
the  high  by  appointmenta  of  state,  ilie  low  by  tlie  hope  of  emolu- 
ments,—  playing  between  (he  parties  of  the  Free  States,  and  counter- 
acting one  by  the  other,  —  by  flattering  the  vain,  paying  the  mean,  and 
rewarding  the  subservient,  —  the  slaveholders  have,  in  the  course  of 
fifty  years,  usurped  the  whole  constitutional  powers  of  the  Onion,  have 
possessed  themselves  of  the  executive  chair,  of  the  halls  of  Congress, 
of  the  national  courts  of  justice,  and  of  iJie  military  arm,  leaving 
nothing  of  hope  to  the  spirit  of  freedom  in  the  Free  States  but  public 
speech  in  fiie  Legislature  and  the  ballot-box.  The  one,  a  slaveholder's 
mob  is  crushing  in  Kansas ;  the  other,  a  deputation  from  the  slavehold- 
ers of  the  House  of  Representatives  have  attempted  to  crush  in  the 
Senate  by  a  slaveholder's  bludgeon. 

■ "  My  heart  is  too  fliU.  If  I  should  pour  forth  all  that  is  in  it,  both 
paper  and  time  would  fail  me.     Truly,  I  am  yours, 

"JosiAn  QuiNCY. 

"  (JolNCi,  May  2T,  1866." 

"  May  28.  —  My  letter  to  Hoar  published  by  him,  ajid  well  received 
by  the  public,  and  large  editions  called  for.  My  thoughts  are  so  ab- 
sorbed by  the  events  of  the  day  that  I  can  attend  to  nothing  else." 

This  letter  to  Mr,  Hoar  was  followed  almost  immediately  by 
an  address  delivered  in  Quincy,  at  the  request  of  its  inhabitants, 
on  «  The  Nature  and  Power  of  the  Slave  Slates,  and  tJie  Duties 
of  the  Free  States."  In  this  address  he  showed,  with  great 
clearness  and  energy,  the  effect  of  slavery  upon  the  character  of 
the  slaveholders,  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  supremacy  of 
slavery  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  and  the  duties  of  the  North 
in  that  hour  of  danget      Hp  said  on  this  point:  — 

"  The  Free  btates  are  then  undeniably,  at  this  day,  in  that  very 
state  of  things  m  which  the  warning  voice  of  Washington  declared 
'  BE81STANCE  TO  BE  THEIR  uriY  During  more  than  forty  years, 
the  spirit  of  a  continued  series  of  encroachments  has  established  over 
them  the  worst  oj  all  possible  despolisjiis,  —  that  op  slaveholders." 

And  he  thus  concludes  the  whole  matter  ;  — 
"At  the  coming  election,  I  cannot  doubt  that  tlic  Free  States,  in 
which  the  greatest  proportion  of  practical  wisdom,  active  tiilent,  and 
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efiicient  virf  ne  exiits,  ivill  take  posaeasion  of  this  government ;  restore 
to  the  Constitution  the  proportions  of  power  established  by  Washing 
lK)n,  reinatate,  in  full  force,  that  barrier  against  the  extension  of 
Blavery  c  illed  '  the  Missouri  Compromise ' ;  make  Kansas  a  Free 
State ,  anil  put  in  end  forever  to  the  addition  of  any  more  Slave 
States  to  th  s  Union ,  —  duties  to  be  fulfilled  at  every  liazard,  even  of 
the  dissolution  of  the  Unioa  itself.  If  this  Union  is  destined  to  break 
to  pieces,  it  cannot  fall  in  a  more  glorious  struggle  than  in  the  en- 
deavor to  limit  the  farther  extension  of  slavery,  —  that  disgrace  of 

This  address  was  very  widely  circulated,  aud  doubtless,  to- 
gother  with  his  previous  letter  to  Mr.  Hoar,  had  an  appreciable 
effect  in  the  arousing  and  directing  the  spirit  of  the  Northern 
Stales  in  the  great  Presidential  campaign  then  about  to  open. 
He  received  many  letters  of  grateful  acknowledgment  of  this 
timely  service  from  different  sections  of  the  country.  One  or 
two  of  these  will  not  be  out  of  place  here.  That  of  Professor 
SUtiman  of  New  Haven,  one  whom  all  men  delighted  to  honor, 
shows  that  there  was  at  least  oae  other  octogenarian  in  whom 
the  call  of  (lie  crisis  renewed  the  spirit  and  energies  of  youth. 

Phofessok  SiLLiiiAN  TO  Mk    Qui^cy 

"  Dbar  Sir  :  —  Be  pleased  bo  accept  my  best  thanics  f  i  your  pow- 
erful, searching,  and  truthful  iddieas  delivered  at  Quincj  lears 
sit  so  lightly  on  your  head,  thit  nen  jour  handwiitin^  letiina  the 
characteristic  roundness  and  fulness  of  bj^onp  dajs  and  the  cleii^ 
ness  and  vigor  of  thought  and  glow  of  patiiotism  ha^e  suffered  no 
eclipse,  and  noiv  shine  as  they  shone  hilt  a  centui  j  ago 

"Mere  (.■ompliment  I  avoid  ironi  taste  and  abjure  from  principle, 
but  both  taste  and  principle  unite  in  the  approbation  this  effort  elicits 

"  The  development  which  you,  sir,  have  made  in  ^ving  the  history 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  slave  oligarchy  is  confirmed  by  my  own 
distinct  recollections ;  for  although  never  engaged  in  political  Iffe,  1 
have  ever  been  a  diligent  student  and  observer  of  our  public  affairs, 
and  I  well  reniember  the  Louisiana  purchase,  and  the  fearful  antici- 
pations with  which  it  was  contemplated  at  the  lime  by  our  wisest  and 
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"Tou  remember,  no  doubt,  our  brilliant  Senator,  Uriah  Tracy, 
■wbose  wit,  often  spaj-kling  and  brilliaat,  was  suppressed  under  the 
influence  of  his  anxious  forebodingB,  when,  in  convei^ation  irith  my- 
self, he  predicted  some  of  the  results  which  you  have  so  powerfully 
portrayed. 

"I  could  wish  that  your  address  were  stereotyped  and  thrown  out 
broadcast,  by  thousands,  over  the  breadth  and  length  of  the  land, — 
the  South  not  excepted,  —  were  it  indeed  possible  tliat  it  should  find 
admission  in  those  regionsj^here  truth  on  the  subject  of  slavery  is 
excluded  with  Neapolitan  rigor. 

"  Without  clwming  a  response  to  this  voluntary  expression  of  feel- 
ing, 1  remain,  with  the  greatest  respect,  your  obliged  friend, 

"B.   SlLUMAN." 

These  letters  from  Mr.  Sumner,  the  first  written  when  he  was 
seeking  health  among  the  mountaios  of  Pennsylvania,  after  the 
morderous  attempt  upon  his  life,  and  tlie  seeond  from  Philadel- 
phia, need  no  inti-oducfion.  They  breathe  the  reverence  and 
love  which  he  always  showed  towards  my  father,  who  returned 
his  regard  with  all  but  paternal  affection. 

Mk.  Stjmnbk  to  Mr.  Quiscy, 


"  Mr  DEAR  Sir  ;  —  I  have  throbbed  with  gratitude  as  from  time  to 
time  I  read  your  words,  —  first  the  letter,  and  now  your  address. 
The  letter  gave  a  just  tone  to  public  sentiment,  and  now  the  address 
touches  to  the  quick  the  character  of  slaveholding  civiliaation,  and 
also  the  extent  to  which  it  has  usurped  the  government,  —  the  very 
theme  which  I  have  intended  to  discuss  from  my  seat  at  this  session, 
were  I  permitted  to  reach  jt. 

"  Among  all  your  productions,  marked  always  by  rare  vigor  and 
eloquence,  and  elevated  by  noble  sentiment,  1  tbjnk  this  last  may 
proudly  take  its  place  9S  inferior  to  none.  They  speak  of  old  ^;e  as 
second  childhood.  In  you  it  is  seeond  youth.  Made  nova  virifile,  &.C. 
Believe  me,  ray  dear  and  ancient  fiiend,  with  much  regard,  sincerely 

"  Charles  Sumner. 


- "  P.  S.  —  My  health  Ja  slowly  re-estabUshing  itself  in 
Btr,  but  it  is  still  uncertain  when  I  shall  be  able  to  make  any  intellect- 
ual effort." 
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The  Same  to  the  Same. 

"  PaiLlDEtpuii,  Bepltmber  7, 1858. 

"My  dear  Sik:  —  I  am  grateful  for  your  letter  and  all  ils  sympa- 
tbj-;  but  I  am  more  grateful  still  for  what  j-ou  are  doing  to  sway  the 
public  mind.  You,  indeed,  are  our  good  Cid  Campeador,  and  I  hope 
that  you  will  not  sheathe  for  a  moment  the  brightness  of  your  falohion. 
Another  such  blow  as  that  on  Mr.  Choate  will  complete  the  work  in 
Massachusetts. 

"  The  tyranny  of  this  Administration  is  maddening.  As  I  read  to- 
day the  instructions  wjfb  regard  to  Kansas,  1  felt  that  all  old  wrongs 
are  made  decent  by  the  shameless  atrocity  of  these  proceedings. 

"  1  have  left  the  mountdn  and  reached  this  place.  I  am  now  quite 
comfortable,  but  I  am  disheartened  by  finding  how  little  I  can  bear. 
I  waJked  a  mile  slowly  yesterday,  and  then,  aa  a  penalty  and  token  of 
ray  feebleness,  was  doomed  to  lie  awake  all  night,  hearing  every  clock 
strike  till  daybreak.  This  is  hard ;  for  it  seems  to  postpone  the  period 
when  I  can  take  part  in  our  contest.  But  why  should  I  repine  ?  Yon 
are  in  the  field,  to  supply  all  our  omissions. 

"  Ever  sincerely  yours, 

"  Charles  Sumsek." 

In  the  interval  between  thefp  letteis  of  Mr.  Sumner,  Mr. 
Quincy  wrote  i  lettei  otLisionei  by  one  addressed  by  Mr.  Rufus 
Choate  to  the  IViiff  &tate  Committee  of  Maine,  in  which  that 
florid  oratoi  endeavored  to  frighten  the  Maine  Whigs  from  their 
propriety,  by  settin.^  forth  the  horrois  suie  to  ensue  upon  the 
election  of  Colonel  Piemont  These  feirors  Mr,  Quincy  Created 
in  the  strain  of  lively  ndiciile  which  was  the  best  antidote  for 
them.  It  was  one  of  Ins  happict  effusions  and  no  one  would 
suspect,  from  its  wit  oi  its  logic,  that  it  pioteeded  from  an  octo- 
genarian. It  had  an  immense  circulation,  especially  in  Maiue, 
and  was  bel  eved  to  have  had  a  prevailing  influence  in  carrying 
that  Slate  foi  Fremont  To  ihis  fact  I  have  had  very  recently 
the  authentic  testimony  of  ex  Governoi  Israel  Washburn,  of 
Maine,  whose  "Jenicea  to  the  countiyin  the  early  days  of  the  Re- 
bellion are  fie  hly  and  gratefully  remembered  by  us  all,  who  vol- 
untarily asB«red  me  m  the  strongest  terms  of  the  immense  sup- 
port which  the  Ec  publican  part)  in  M-une  at  that  time  derived 
from  the  weight  of  my  father's  name,  character,  and  words. 
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The  domestic  letter  which  folbwa  will  vary  the  political  se- 
riousness which  characterizes  the  mass  of  my  father's  utterances 
at  this  period. 

To  Mil.  AND  Mrs.  K,  C.  Watekston, 

"aoisor,  Miss.,  AugnM  3,  18M 

"My  DEiR  Daughter  and  Sok-in-Law :  —  My  letter  muat  be 
a  joint  concern,  for  I  liave  neither  time  nor  head  to  make  two  of  it 
Confidentially,  I  have  been  these  several  weeks  past  so  absorbed  by 
thoughts  relative  to  the  state  of  this  country,  that  I  can  neither  think, 
spe^,  nor  dream  of  anything  else.  The  truth  is,  when  a  man  gets  to 
liat  age  when  '  the  grasshopper  is  a  burden,'  whatever  gets  under  the 
legs  and  wings  of  the  insect  is  embarrassed,  and  acts  only  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  confines  itself  to  one  subject,  as  the  limbs  of  that  animal 
permit.  I  hope  soon  to  throw  off  that  burden,  and  chirp  again  in  my 
old  age,  as  the  grasshopper  aibres^d  does  ia  the  spring.  In  tiie  mean 
time  I  shall  send  you,  in  company  with  this  lette  an  evidence  that 
my  brain  has  not  been  wholly  rendered  effete  under  tb  iflu  n  e  of 
that  animal,  but  that  it  has  some  activity  yet,  and  that  th  a  rea- 

sonable hope  that  intellectual  vitality  may  fo    a  t  t- 1  a  t,  be 

grantcltome      As  to  thmgs  alioal,  your  aist  rs    nd       ph         and 
brothers  and  brothers  wives  most  keep  you  up  lo  th    t      -s     my  life 
his  been  chiefly  in  m*  studj      I  know  only  that  t  has  b    n     most 
glor  OH"  leason  for  haj  in^  both  ■is  it       petq       tty       1      nf 
hirvefit  ng     M>   fiimer  aissures  me  h     b'i^   p  t  a  Ij  h  n 

died  tons  of  Engl  sh  haj  an  1  more  t  be  g  t  j  t.  Mj  n 
flourishing,  my  barley  excellent,  rye  bdt,  dynlpi>- 
duels  so  great,  that  for  aught  I  know  I  m  t  pull  d  wn  my  b  m  nd 
build  greater.  This,  however,  I  will  t  d  1  1 1  h  Id  be  mpt  d 
like  the  man  in  the  Scripture,  to  say  things  which  m  ^1 1  lead  o  n 
sequences  I  would  avoid ;  so  I  have  determined  to  stack  aU  my  surplus 
ont,  and  escape  the  speechifying  temptation,  and  so  also  escape  the 
penalty. 

"  1  know  not  if  I  ought  to  enter  on  more  grave  and  serious  topics, 
but  I  will,  however,  gratify  your  thoughtful  propenaties  by  telling  you 
confidentially  that  I^ger  ia  as  grave  as  a  judge,  Frita  has  taken  up  bis 
old  lodgings  with  Joe  and  Sam,  at  the  other  house,  and  Bruno  catches 
rats  in  the  morning,  and  comes  in  every  evening  to  be  fondled  and 
sleep,  iintU  he  goes  to  take  up  his  night's  lodging  with  "Eger. 

"  As  to  the  domestic  state,  it  is  pretty  much  as  you  left  it.  ...  .  And 
all  the  daughters  are  as  good  as  good  can  be, —  and,  sometimes  I 
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tliink,  a  little  better.  As  to  tlie  other  house,  my  son  and  his  lady, 
Mary,  and  the  two  young  men,  are  all  as  happy  as  possible  in  this 
world  of  care  and  uncertainty.  Mary  singe  like  an  Italian  nightin- 
gale, —  BO  that  I  pan  hear  her  high  notea  here  in  my  dwelling-place,  — 

not  mach  to  my  edification,  but  very  much  to  my  astonishment. 

"  Now  if  this  is  not  a  good  letter,  I  know  not  what  is.  It  wants  to 
be  perfect  only  the  assurance  that  I  am  ever  your  affectJonate  father 
and  father-in-law, 

"JosiAH  QuiKcy." 


As  the  time  of  the  election  approached,  Mr.  Qumcy  shared  in 
the  animated  excitement  and  intense  anxiety  which  went  before 
it.  There  were  no  apprehensions  as  to  the  Presidential  vote  of 
Massachusetts.  That  Fremont  would  carry  the  State  by  a  ma- 
jority of  many  thousands  was  an  absolute  certainty.  The  chief 
interest  of  the  election  ia  Massachusetts,  and  which  was  lai^ely 
shared  everywhere,  Norlh  and  South,  lay  in  the  contest  between 
Mr,  Anson  Burlingame  and  Mr.  William  Appleton  for  the  rep- 
resentation ia  Congress  of  one  of  the  Boston  Districts.  The 
former  had  just  made  himself  conspicuous  in  Congress  by  a 
speech,  which  Mr.  Quiney  characterized,  in  a  pamphlet  of  which 
I  shall  speak  presently,  as  "  timely,  just,  appropriate,  and  honora- 
ble i  and  which  if  the  people  of  Massachusetts  faO  to  support, 
they  will  thus  far,  in  my  judgment,  be  disgraced  in  all  time,  pres- 
ent and  future."  Mr,  Appleton  was  the  candidate  of  Ihe  Whig 
party,  which,  in  the  same  pamphlet,  Mr.  Quiney  characterizes  as 
the  embodiment  of  the  cotton-growing  and  cotton-spinning  inter- 
ests, the  identity  of  which  he  had  demonstrated,  and  under  the 
influence  of  which  "  ilassachusetts  had  been  led  into  a  couree  of 
policy  which  has  made  her. the  reproach  and  ridicule  of  slave- 
holders, while  she  has  been  a  pander  lo  their  power  and  contrib- 
uted to  their  success,"  It  was  in  particular  contemplation  of  this 
election  that  he  wrote  this  pamphlet,  entitled,  "Whig  Policy 
Analyzed  and  Illustrated,"  in  which  he  traced  the  decline  and 
fall  of  that  once  powerful  party  to  its  subserviency  to  the  slave- 
holders, and  its  futile  endeavors  to  obtain  their  aid  for  the  eleva- 
tion of  Mr.  Webster  to  the  Presidency  and  Ihe  adoption  of  the 
policy  of  protection  to  manufactures.     He  maintained  that  it  was 
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to  their  unqualified  support  of  the  later  course  of  Mr.  Webster, 
and  especialij  of  his  Speech  of  the  Seventh  of  March,  1850,  that 
the  Whigs  owed  that  loss  of  power  and  popularity  which  they 
acknowledged  and  deplored.  After  sketching  the  course  of  the 
Whig  party  as  to  the  Nebraska  and  Kansas  questions  and  the 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  — "  verbal  demonstrafious 
soon  succeeded  by  acquiescence,"  —  he  showed  that  the  neceBsary 
eflfect  and  natural  purpose  of  their  nomination  of  Mr.  Fillmore 
were  to  defeat  Colonel  Fremont  and  secure  the  election  of  Mr. 
Buchanan.  From  all  these  premises  he  affirms  that  the  majority 
of  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts  had  been  driven  to  the  conclu- 
sion, "  that  the  present  remnants  of  the  Whig  party  are  no  longer 
true  supporters  of  constitutional  liberty,  but  in  truth  representa- 
tives of  the  united  interests  of  cotton-growers  and  cotton-spinners, 
and  as  being  nothing  else  in  this  Union  but  the  Northern  wing  of 
the  Slave  Power."  This  pamphlet  was  very  extensively  circu- 
lated, and  was  one  of  the  great  forces  of  that  critical  election,  as 
well  in  other  parts  of  the  countiy  as  in  Boston  and  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Burlingame  was  elected  by  a  very  small  majority,  after  a 
struggle  in  which  no  means  were  spared  to  defeat  him.  It  was 
enough,  however,  to  give  the  coup  de  grace  to  the  Whig  party  in 
EostoQ,  its  last  retreat.  It  then  perished  from  off  the  eai-th,  and 
al!  endeavors  to  resuscitate  it  under  other  forms  and  names  have 
signally  failed  of  success. 

The  day  before  the  election,  November  Sd,  was  given  up  to  a 
public  reception  of  Mr.  Sumner,  on  his  flrat  return  to  his  native 
city  after  the  attempt  of  slavery  upon  his  life.  Mr.  Quincy  was 
invit«d  to  make  the  welcoming  address  at  the  boundary  of  the  city, 
which  he  most  cheerfully  did,  and  did  well.  This  is  the  record 
of  these  days  in  his  Diary:  — 

"  November  S.  —  Mr.  Sumner  was  received  at  the  Boston  line  by  a 
cavalcade  of  at  least  a  thousand  horsemen,  collected  in  Boston  and  the 
vicinity.  He  was  there  addressed  by  me,  and  afterwards  in  front  of 
the  State-House  by  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  afleiv 
wards  escorted  to  his  own  house.  The  proceedings  of  the  occasion 
were  highly  honorable  to  the  State." 

That  Mr.   Buchanan  prevailed  over   Colonel   Fremont  only 
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through  the  frauds  of  the  Pennsylvania  election,  I  need  not  tell. 
Mr.  Quincy  felt  the  dia appointment  at  the  time  keenly,  in  com- 
mon with  all  the  enemies  of  the  Slave  Power;  bgt  he  bated  no 
jot  of  heart  or  hope,  and  stiO  believed  that  the  Eight  was  sure  to 
prevail  in  the  end. 

The  years  succeeding  the  great  struggle  of  1856  between 
slavery  and  freedom  for  the  possession  of  the  nation,  were  passed 
by  my  father  in  the  usual  occupations  and  recreations  ivhich 
flUed  up  the  leisure  of  his  old  age.  He  kept  up  a  constant  in- 
terest in  public  affairs,  and  was  never  backward  in  expressing 
his  opinions  concerning  them  as  occasion  offered,  but  he  took  no 
active  part  in  them.  Hjs  serious  occupation  during  the  next  two 
years  was  his  "Memoir  of  John  Quincj  Adams,"  which  was 
published  in  the  autumn  of  1858.  It  contains  n  clear  and  suc- 
cinct narrative  of  Mr.  Adams's  life,  —  chiefly  of  his  public  life, 

—  perhaps  as  complete  a  one  as  could  be  compiled  fram  the  ma- 
terials at  his  command,  chiefly  such  as  were  open  to  all  the 
world.  The  passages  in  the  following  most  interesting  letter 
from  Mr.  Motley,  the  historian,  relating  to  this  work,  contain  a 
gratifying  testimony  to  its  merits,  and  an  admirable  characteriza- 
tion of  its  subject. 

Ms.  Motley  to  M«.  QurscY. 

"My  dbak  Sir;  —  Very  long  after  the  date,  —  29  January,  1859, 

—  Trhich  you  were  so  kind  as  to  write,  together  with  your  honored 
name,  in  the  blank  leaf  of  the  copy  of  your  admirable  life  of  John 
Quincy  Adams,  did  the  volume  reacb  me.  It  has  been  in  my  posses- 
sion, indeed,  but  a  very  few  weeks ;  but  I  have  already  read  it  through 
carefully  once,  besides  studying  many  passages  of  it  laany  times. 

"  I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  your  goodness  in  presenting  me  witii 
the  book.  To  have  known  and  veneratel  its  autloT  from  my  earhest 
youth,  I  shall  alwaja  eonsilei  one  ol  the  gre'it  privileges  of  my  life. 
I  esteem  rajself  still  more  fortunate  in  being  able  to  hnd  sj  mpithy 
with  my  own  pohtical  views  an  I  wiBi  my  own  comictjons  is  to  the 
tendency  and  aspects  of  the  American  commonwealth  in  me  of  so 
lai^e  and  elevated  a  mind  ind  so  wide  an  experience  is  joiirsdf 
This  is  an  epoch  in  winch  both  in  Euiope  \a  1  America,  the  dcipotic 
principle  seemi  to  be  upfoimjit  in  p  tc  o±  all  the  'Jtiu^gle  of  tl  e 
oppressed  to  fiee  themselves. 
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"  At  home,  the  battle  between  the  Rla\  e  Powei  in  alliance  with  the 
Mob  Power,  and  tbe  party  which  beheies  in  the  j  Dsoibil  tj  of  a  free 
republic,  governed  by  the  laws  of  reason  and  piusumg  a  pith  of 
progress  and  civilization,  is  soon  I  hope  to  be  fought  out  witho  it  any 
compromise.  The  party  of  despotism  is  I  tru'it  it  the  next  Ptmi 
dential  election,  to  be  fejrly  matched  igiinst  the  piitj  ot  freedom, 
and  one  or  the  other  must  go  down  in  the  condict 

"  I  ought  to  apolo^ae  for  making  this  digieaaion  from  the  top  t,  of 
my  letter;  but  knowing  your  aentimenfa  on  the  great  silject  cf  Ib- 
erty,  it  was  impo^ible  for  rne  to  say  le'B ,  nor  wis  it  eas; ,  in  thinking 
of  John  Quincy  Adams,  the  very  breath  of  whose  existence  was  the 
love  of  freedom,  not  to  speak  of  the  great  object  of  hia  pure  and  illus- 
trious career.  I  was  much  struck  with  a  brief  analysis  which  you  give, 
on  pages  374,  875,  of  his  view  of  our  government.  '  The  Constitution 
neither  of  the  United  States  nor  of  Massachusetts  can,  without  a  gross 
and  fraudulent  pdrveraion  of  language,  be  termed  a  Democracy.  They 
foim  a  mixed  government,  compounded  not  only  of  tlie  three  elements 
of  democracy,  aristocracy,  and  monarchy,  but  with  a  fourth  added  ele- 
ment, confederacy.  The  Democrats  are  now  the  most  devoted  and 
moat  obsequious  champions  of  executive  power,  —  the  very  life^ard 
of  the  commander  fJ  the  armies  and  navies  of  this  Union.  The  name 
of  Democracy  was  assumed  because  it  was  discovered  to  be  very  taking 
among  the  multitude ;  yet,  after  all,  it  is  but  the  investment  of  the 
multitude  with  absolute  power.'  .... 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  human  liberty,  and  Jts  result,  human  ci'riliaa- 
tion,  have  not  been  in  so  great  danger  as  now  for  many  years.  Men 
have  grown  so  ftimiliar  with  the  ugly  face  of  despotism,  both  in  Eu- 
rope and  America,  that  they  reaUy  begin  to  love  it.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  —  especially  at  this  epoch  —  your  life  of  Mr.  Adams  is  most 
welcome.  I  wish  it  could  be  made  a  text-book  in  every  public  school 
and  college  in  the  Free  States  of  America.  It  is  a  statue  of  gold 
r^ed  by  most  worthy  hands  to  him  who  most  deserved  such  an  honor. 

"  Allow  me  to  say,  that,  from  a  literaiy  point  of  view,  your  work 
seema  to  me  remarkably  arfjstic  and  satisfactory.  The  portraiture  of 
the  just  man,  with  his  solid,  unshaken  mind,  tenacious  of  his  noble  pur- 
pose in  the  midst  of  the  'civium  prava  jvbentium,'  is  a  very  finished 

"1  never  had  the  honor  of  his  personal  acquaintance,  but  I  have 
always  felt  —  without  being  thoixiughly  aware  of  my  reasons  —  that 
be  was  among  the  small  band  of  intellectual,  accomplished,  virtuous, 
and  patriotic  statesmen,  not  only  of  our  country,  but  of  all  c< 
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"  There  are  always  plenty  of  politicians  in  the  ivorld,  hut  few  states- 
men ;  and  there  are  sometimes  eloquent  patriots  who  are  sadly  defi- 
cient in  culture,  and  others  still  more  lamentahly  wanting  in  still  more 
important  endowittenta.  But  here  was  a  scholar,  — a  rips  and  rare 
one ;  a  statesman  trained  in  lie  school  of  Washington ;  a  man  fa- 
miliar with  foreign  courts  and  laws  and  tongues ;  a  life-long  student, 
ever  feasting  on  the  neotared  sweets  of  divine  pbilosophy,  and  yet  a  busy, 
practJcal,  and  most  sagacious  administrator  of  political  affairs ;  a  ready 
debater ;  an  impetuous  and  irresistible  orator ;  and  a  man  so  perfect 
in  his  integrity  that  it  was  as  impossible  for  him  to  be  intimidated,  as 
to  be  cajoled  or  bribed.  The  wonder  ia,  not  that  such  a  man  should 
have  lost  his  re-election  to  the  Presidency,  but  that  he  ever  should  by 
any  combination  have  arrived  at  it  at  all, 

"  But  this  is  not  a  pleasant  reflection.     Would  that  he  were  to  be 
tie  candidate  of  tlie  Republicans  in  1860,    It  would  almost  be  a  tri- 
umph to  be  defeated  under  such  an  indomitable  chief. 
'  Et  cnncta  tcrramm  subacca 

Prteter  atrocem  animum  CatoniE.' 

"  I  must  once  more  thank  you  most  warmly  for  the  ooblc  portrait  you 
have  given  us  of  the  patriot,  philosopher,  and  statesman ;  and  for 
yourself  pray  accept  my  sincerest  wishes  for  your  health  and  happi- 

"  Believe  a 


In  1859  my  father  renewed  bis  acquainfancesliip  with  his  cele- 
brated contemporary  and  townsman,  Lord  Lyndhurat.  He  had 
known  his  lordship  when  in  America,  about  the  year  1794,  as 
young  Mr,  Copley.  Lord  Lyndhurat  was  about  four  months  my 
faiher'a  junior,  and  the  tradition  runs  that  the  same  nurse  went 
from  Mrs.  Quincy  to  Mrs.  Copley.  At  any  rate,  it  is  certain,  I 
believe,  that  they  were  both  introduced  iaio  the  world  by  no  less 
celebrated  a  person  than  Doctor  Joseph  Warren,  afterwards  the 
General  who  fell  on  Bunker  Hill.  In  the  year  1827  my  father 
set  on  foot  a  plan,  first  suggested  by  President  John  Adams,  of 
purchasing  by  subscription  Copley's  picture  of  Charles  I.  de- 
manding the  Five  Members,  and  he  had  actually  nearly  rai.'ied 
the  money,  when  for  some  reason  I  do  not  recollect  it  came  to 
nothing.  In  1859  he  revived  tlie  plan,  and  finding  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  firft  bul ascription,  and  the  sous  of  tho:d  deceased. 
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ready  to  come  iato  it,  he  entered  into  correspondence  witb  Lord 
Lyndhuraf,  and  obtained  the  picture  for  fifteen  hundred  guineas, 
the  price  at  wliich  it  had  always  been  held.  It  was  given  by 
the  subsci'ibers  to  the  city,  and  is  dow  in  the  City  Library.  It 
is  valuable  as  a  fine  specimen  of  the  master,  and  as  a  collection 
of  historical  portraits.  From  this  circumstance  began  an  occa- 
sional exchange  of  slight  gifts  and  letters,  two  of  which  I  will 
here  insert. 

Lord  Lyndhuhst  to  Mr.  Qumcy. 

"Ueobge  Street,  April  W,  (1S59.} 

"Dj!Att  Mr.  QgiNCY: — Thedateof  thisletter  is  as  above(April), 
the  temperature  is  that  of  January.  Everytliing  seems  like  the 
weather, — disagreeable  and  unsettled.  Among  otlier  evils  you  liait. 
Bent  us  over  an  American  pugilist,  to  strive  with  our  so-called  cliam 
plon.  The  scene  has  been  most  disgraceful,  —  a  scandal  tocudizition 
The  particulars' you  irill  see  in  that  uniTersal  instructor,  the  Tunes 

"  The  Buchanan  question  rests  upon  a  nice  distinction  and  as  to 
the  St.  Juan  affair,  it  doea  not,  I  regret  to  say,  promise  an  eas)  settle- 
ment. Here  in  Europe  the  clouds  are  heavy  and  dark.  It  is  impossi 
ble  to  read  the  mysterious  governor  of  France,  The  characters  aie 
unintelligible.  All  confidence  in  him  is  at  an  end.  No  one^entmes 
to  foretell  what  is  to  come  next.  Hia  avowed  policy  is,  one  thing  at  a 
time,  and  for  this  he  quotes  Napoleon  the  first.  But  the  Italian 
affair  is  not  yet  finished,  so  there  will  be  some  respite. 

"  The  greatest  of  calamities  would  be  a  war  with  our  American  de- 
scendants. I  hope  both  countries  will  ever  strive  to  avoid  such  a  fear- 
M  event. 

"  With  great  r^ard  and  respect,  yours, 

"  LYNBHUliST." 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 

"GSOBGS  Si.,  LoHDns,  Febrajry  3,  1800, 

"  Dear  Me.  Qudtct  :  —  I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  present  of 
your  Memoir  of  the  lata  Mr.  Quincy.  The  book  was  sent  to  me  by 
Mr.  Wintbrop,  who  is  somewhere  on  the  Continent.  I  have  read  the 
memoir  with  great  interest,  as  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  cata- 
logue of  our  American  worthies.  The  volume  contains,  1  find,  among 
much  valuable  matter,  the  report:  of  a  speech  of  Lord  Chatham's  upon 
a  proposal  for  reconciliation  with  America.  We  have  so  few  accounts, 
01",  I  should  say,  reported  specimens  of  his  eloquence,  that  every  ad- 
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difion  irill  be  ■welcomed  with  eageme^.  Mr.  Quiiiey  appears  to  have 
caught  hie  style  of  eloquence  with  admirable  skill. 

"  We  are  here  in  Europe  in  a  very  uncomfortable  and  anxious  state. 
Everything  seems  unsettled ;  and  we  watch  with  anxiety  the  intentions 
and  movemenla  of  our  ALLT,  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  We  heard 
yesterday  of  Mr.  Amory*  at  Nice  ;  his  health  has  improved  by  his 
journey. 

"I  sincerely  hope  that  this  letter  will  find  you  in  good  health  and 

"  I  remain  very  faithfully  yours, 

"  LYNDHUEai," 

During  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1860,  my  father  felt  the 
warmest  interest  in  its  whole  pi-ogress,  from  the  nomination  to 
the  election  of  Mr,  Lincoln.  He  did  not  join  personally  in  the 
canvass,  as  he  had  done  four  years  before.  There  was  no  es- 
pecial call  upon  him  then  to  exchange  hia  retirement  for  the 
tumult  of  politics.  During  the  dreadful  winter  of  1860  —  61, 
when,  the  audacity  of  the  Kebels  seemed  to  be  equalled  only  by 
the  pukillanimons  vacillation  of  the  Executiye,  he  shared  in  the 
anxiety  which  agitated  every  loyal  mind  in  view  of  the  uncertain- 
ties of  the  situation.  But  when  the  reverberation  of  the  cannon- 
ade of  Fort  Sumter  startled  the  whole  North  into  a  consciousness 
of  its  condition  and  its  duties,  there  was  no  younger  heart  that 
beat  higher  in  that  exultant  uprising  of  a  great  people  than  his. 
He  confessed  that  he  learned  to  know  his  countrymen  better, 
through  the  light  of  that  glorious  hour,  than  ho  had  ever  done 
before.  He  said  to  me,  in  one  of  those  days,  "  Now  Ihtow  we 
are  going  to  be'  a  great  nation  1  I  never  folt  sure  of  it  before." 
And  his  clear  intuition  discerned  that  the  abolition  of  slavery 
must  follow  the  Rebellion  as  a  moral  and  political  necessity.  In 
the  fiiBt  days  of  doubt  and  apprehension  as  to  this  matter,  when 
the  Secretary  of  State  was  assuring  foreign  nations  that  eman- 
cipation was  no  part  of  the  purpose  of  the  government  in  put- 
ting down  the  Rebellion,  when  generals  were  endeavoring  to 
conciliate  the  Rebels  by  threatening  to  crush  slave  insurrections 
with  an  iron  band  where  there  were  no  slaves  to  rise,  and  when 
officers  were  i-etuming  loyal  fugitives  to  Eebel  masters,  my  father 

•  Mr.  Jtimes  S.  Amory  of  Boston,  who  married  a  nieco  of  Lorfl  Lyndhurst. 
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had  no  doubt  or  fear  as  to  the  issue.  As  slavery  had  drawn 
the  sword,  he  saw  that  it  must  perish  by  the  sword.  lie  had 
a  clear  perception  of  the  immenae  difficulties  with  which  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  to  contend,  and  made  allowance  for  the  eai'ly  delays 
and  uncertainties  of  his  conduct  accordingly.  He  always  believed 
in  the  President's  honesty  of  purpose  and  practical  sagacity,  and 
would  join  in  none  of  the  censures  which  sincere  men  were  too 
ready  to  launch  at  his  head  in  the  first  year  and  a  half  of  the 
war.  When  I  was  going  to  Washington  in  the  spring  of  1862, 1 
ask^d  my  father  whether  he  had  any  word  to  aend  to  the  Presi- 
dent, if  1  should  be  fortunate  enough  to  see  him.  "  Tell  him," 
h^  replied,  "  that  I  have  watched  his  course  carefully  from  the 
first,  and  that  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  first  mistake  that  he  has 
made."  I  had  the  happiness  of  a  short  interview  with  that  illua- 
trioua  person,  and,  finding  that  he  knew  all  about  my  father's 
earUsr  and  later  history,  I  gave  him  the  me    a  i  I  w  II    e 

member  the  smile  of  pleasure  which  lighted     p  h  mad 

weary  face  as  he  answered,  "To  have  such  an  esp  e&  o  f 
approbation  from  Josiah  Quincy  is  indeed  a  grat  fl  at  and  n 
encouragement  I " 

His  feith  and  hope  never  wavered  in  all  the  t   1  ^  of  the 

war.  He  was  certain  of  success  in  the  m  d  of  def  at  nd 
saw  light  shining  from  behind  the  darkest  1  d  and  thi  al 
though  he  felt  his  full  share  of  the  inconven   n  e    a  f  om 

the  derangement  of  afiaira  by  the  war.  At  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Rebellion,  his  grandson,  Samuel  Miller  Quiney,  the  second 
son  of  his  eldest  son,  raised  a  company  for  the  Second  Massachu- 
setts Regiment, — a  band  of  brave  men  led  by  gallant  young 
geotlemen  of  the  best  blood  of  New  England,  nearly  all  of  whom, 
with  four  fifths  of  the  rank  and  file,  died  that  their  country  might 
live.  The  following  letter,  and  the  extracts  from  my  father's 
Diary  of  a  later  date,  but  referring  to  the  military  service  of  his 
grandson,  are  too  honorable  to  both  parties  to  be  omitted. 
Mr.  Ql-iscy  to  Captain  Qxiinct. 

"  QqWQT,  Jnly  20,  ISSl. 
"My  beak  Gbasdson :  —  All  that  I  hear  of  you  and  of  the  regi- 
ment to  which  you  belong  is  in  a  high  degree  gratifying.     Ileitvcn 
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grant  that  all  future  reports  from  you  and  from  it  may,  tor  a  long 
time,  if  not  forever,  be  alike  grateful.  I  have  no  shrinking  in  my  feel- 
ing as  I  realize  your  approach  fo  the  field  of  battle,  and  to  tjie  other 
dangers  incident  to  the  life  you  have  ehosen. 

"You  will  reeollect,  that  when  you  first  told  me  of  your  intention, 
or  rather  inclination,  to  join  the  army,  and  asked  my  opinion  and  ad- 
vice, that  I  refused  boA,  and  abstained  from  any  look  or  expression 
indicative  of  the  state  of  my  mind  on  the  subject,  stating  fo  jou  that 
the  whole  rrapoasibility  of  sucli  a  step  most  rest  upon  yoiii-self,  fi«a 
from,  any  influence  of  mine,  or  any  indication  of  my  wishes  or  opin- 
ions. When,  self-moved,  self-sustained,  and  self-direetod,  yon  cast 
your  lot  into  the  army,  and  took  your  station  in  the  regiment,  I  did 
not  reftdn  from  expressing  my  entire  approbation  and  gi-atification  at 
your  ooui^e,  knowing,  as  I  did,  from  your  statement  and  my  knowl- 
edge of  your  character,  that  you  were  impelled  into  the  service  from 
no  vain,  unworthy  motive,  or  necessity,  but  solely  from  a  sense  of  duty 
to  your  country,  excited  by  your  personal  situation  and  position  in 
liife,  and  impelled,  as  you  yourself  stated  to  me,  '  by  a  feeling  that 
your  great-grandfather,  at  such  a  time,  and  on  such  a  call,  and  ia  your 
cmjnmstanoes,  would  not  have  foiled  to  respond  in  like  manner  to  the 
voice  of  his  country.  1  approved  the  motive,  I  honored  the  spirit,  and 
was  deeply  touched  by  the  feelings  your  explanation  developed.  Yea, 
my  grandson,  going  to  the  field  with  such  motives,  and  under  such  im- 
pulses, no  event  is  to  be  feared,  none  deprecated.  The  laurels  you  win, 
should  you  be  permitted  to  gather  any,  will  be  bright  with  a  gloiy  more 
than  human ;  for  they  will  not  have  sprung  from  the  ground,  but  from 
a  sesise  of  duty,  well  considered  and  well  performed,  impelled  by  the 
purest  and  highest  motives  which  can  influence  the  human  heart,  and 
called  &>r  by  your  country,  under  circumstaiices  as  imperious  and 
blameless  as  ever  excited  a  nation. 

"But  if  such  happiness  is  not  destined  to  be  yours,  and  that  Al- 
mighty hand  which  distributes  his  lot  to  every  human  being  shall 
decide  that  yours  is  to  be  that  of  a  victim  to  the  cnuse  to  which  you 
have  devoted  youi^elf,  neither  you  nor  your  friends  will  have  any 
cause  of  regret  at  your  course,  or  complaint.  The  Great  Disposer  of 
events  may,  according  fo  his  infinite  wisdom,  have  shortened  a  life 
which  you  and  they  had  hoped  to  be  long  and  prosperous.  But  with 
what  certainty  V  His  means  of  disappointing  the  hopes  of  man  are 
not  confined  to  the  field  of  battle.  He  may  have  foreseen  that  pro- 
tracted life  would  not  have  been  to  you  a  benefit  or  a  blessing,  and 
that  ia  kindness,  as  well  as  wisdom,  be  has  bestowed  on  you  tJio  privi- 
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lege  and  glory  of  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  of  virtue,  in 
defence  of  your  country's  safety,  and  of  tlie  liberty,  the  rights,  and 
the  most  precious  moral  and  social  prospects  of  the  human  race.  Jb 
any  human  lot  more  glorious,  or  desirable  ? 

"  Pardon,  my  dear  child,  (his  ontflowing  of  an  old  man's  heart, 
■which,  among  the  many  objects  of  its  affecfJons,  the  events  of  the  day 
unavoidiibly  coiicentrat«  upon  yon.  In  whatever  they  may  result,  he 
assured  of  the  approbation,  the  love,  and  the  never-ceasing  prayer  for 
you  of  your  grandfather, 

"JosiAH  QinNCT," 

"  Ma>-ch  2, 1863.  —  jHy  grandson,  Samuel  Miller  Quincy,  took  leave 
of  me  to  return  to  the  army,  which  he  entered  at  the  commencement 
of  the  civil  war,  as  Captain  in  tlie  Second  Massachusetts  Ee^ment. 
At  the  battle  of  Cedar  Mountain  he  received  two  wounds,  one  in  the 
side,  the  other  through  the  left  foot,  was  made  prisoner,  and  lay  eight 
weeks  in  the  Efihel  hospital.  He  returns  to  hia  regiment  as  its  Colonel. 
On  taijng  leave  he  ssud, '  Be  assured  L  know  that  I  am  your  grandson, 
and  that  I  will  do  notiiing  unworthy  your  name.' 

"  I  replied, '  Ton  have  already  shown  that  you  are  an  honor  to  it.' 
May  God  bless  and  keep  him  in  health  and  safety ! " 

Colonel  Quiney  took  eommand  of  his  regiment  and  led  it  at 
Chancellorsville,  but  he  found  that  he  had  returned  to  active  ser- 
vice too  soon.  He  resigned  hia  Colonelcy  of  the  Second  Eegi- 
metit,  but,  aft«r  a  further  season  of  rest,  became  Colonel  of  the 
Eighty-First  Colored  Regiment  at  Port  Hudson,  and  afterwards 
in  Mew  Orleans,  of  which  city  he  was  at  one  time  Military  Mayor, 
and  where  he  was  afterwards  detailed  as  President  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Claims.  While  there  he  received  the  brevet  of  Briga- 
dier-General. 

But  this  is  in  advance  of  my  story.  In  December,  1861,  my 
father  met  with  an  accident,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  never 
fully  recovered.  It  was  merely  slipping  from  a  chair  by  his  bed- 
side upon  the  floor,  but  he  received  an  injury  in  the  hip,  which 
prevented  him  irom  walking  without  assistance  for  the  rest  of  his 
Lfe.  For  three  or  four  months  he  kept  his  bed,  but  afterwards 
was  able  to  go  down  stairs  to  his  books  for  the  day,  and  to  drive 
out  regularly.  As  he  suSei-ed  no  pain  in  consequence  of  this  ac- 
cident, it  may  possibly  have  saved  him  from  worse  injury,  as  it 
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did  certainly  contribute  to  his  personal  comfort.  For  it  effeotu- 
ally  prevented  his  venturing  into  the  pubUc  streets,  ivliero,  from 
Ms  age  and  deafness,  he  was  exposed  to  constant  danger,  and 
where  indeed  he  had  been  seriously  injured  a  year  or  two  before. 
And,  besides,  it  reconciled  him  to  having  a  body-servant  in  con- 
stant attendance  upon  him,  which  his  independent  personal  habits 
would  have  otherwise  made  intolerable  to  him.  His  general 
health  stood  the  confinement  perfectly  well,  and  was  never  broken 
by  any  distemper  but  the  most  incurable  of  all,  —  old  age.  His 
freedom  from  disease,  after  the  maladies  of  childhood  were  over, 
was  absolute,  and  he  had  met  with  very  few  accidents.  He  had, 
however,  one  very  naiTow  escape  in  the  year  1828,  the  last  year 
of  his  Mayoralty.  He  was  walking  in  Broad  Street,  when  a 
ladder,  seventy  feet  long,  fell  upon  Iiim.  His  head  passed  be- 
tween the  rounds  in  the  precise  middle  of  the  ladder,  the  weight 
of  which  struck  him  to  the  ground  senseless,  but  with  no  greater 
injury  than  fracturing  the  scaptdce  of  both  shoulders,  from  which 
he  recovered  in  a  few  days.  Had  not  the  accident  been  attended 
by  all  these  conditions,  he  must  have  been  killed  on  the  spot. 
Dr.  John  C.  Warren  pronounced  it  the  moat  remarkable  escape 
he  had  ever  known  in  the  course  of  his  practice,  and  the  Eev. 
Dr.  Channing  said  to  him,  in  view  of  it,  "Mr.  Quincy,  there 
must  be  some  vei-y  important  work  for  you  yet  to  do  in  this 
world ! " 


H 


hdwHid  jHcksOQ  (H.  C.  1^.3]  and  Durollij  QuLncy,  danghter  of  Jndga  Ed- 
mnrd  Quincj-  [ante,  p.  S|.  He  had  been  a  member  of  tiie  Continental  CongrSBS, 
«nd  was  Treasurer  of  the  College  at  the  time  of  his  death  ia  1810. 
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science'  sake,  before  the  Bill  of  Rights  abolished  slavery  in  Mas- 
sachusetts ia  1780.  Pompey,  I  think,  served  iu  the  Eevolutlon- 
ary  war,  aiicl  he  lived  down  to  my  own  school  days,  and  died  at 
somewhere  about  a  hundred  years  old  My  father  spent  the 
night  at  the  (nvern,  and  was  to  visit  the  Acalemy  the  next 
morning  and  address  the  boys.  At  bieakfast,  however,  he  had 
a  sudden  seizure  of  some  kind,  whn,h  he  \erily  believed  would 
carry  bim  off.  The  doctor  was  sent  for,  and  he  w-ia  soon  out  of 
danger,  but  quite  incapable  of  keepins;  his  engagement.  While 
my  brother  was  away  keeping  it  for  him,  the  doctor  kept  watch 
by  his  side,  and,  remarking  on  the  signs  of  a  good  constitution, 
well  kept,  which  he  observed,  he  said,  "  I  should  judge,  sir,  that 
you  have  been  exempt  from  acute  attacks  of  fevers  and  the  like 
during  your  life."  "You  are  wrong  there,"  replied  my  father; 
"  I  came  near  dying  of  a  fever  once,  and,  what  is  a  little  odd,  it 
was  iu  this  very  town."  "  Indeed,"  responded  the  doctor,  "I  had 
never  heard  of  it.  It  must  have  been  before  I  came  to  the  town. 
Pray,  when  was  it  ? "  "  In  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and 
eighty!'"  —  behaving  been  carried  through  a  bad  scai'let-fever 
in  that  year  by  good  Mrs.  French. 

My  father  had  inherited  a  fair  average  constitutioa  from  his 
ancestors,  but  not  one  of  those  iron  frames  which  neither  neglect, 
nor  excesses,  nor  hardly  time  itself  can  subdue.  His  father  died 
young,  and  his  mother  in  middle  life.  His  grandfather,  who  died 
at  seventy-four,  reached  the  greatest  age  of  any  of  his  paternal 
ancestors.  His  own  longevity  and  perfect  health  he  attributed, 
and  I  believe  with  truth,  to  the  rational  and  philosophical  care  he 
took  of  himself,  —  to  liis  fidelity  to  what  Theodore  Parker  calls 
"  the  Religion  of  the  Flesh."  That  he  was  strictly  temperate,  I 
need  hardly  say.  I  have  already  fold  bow  he  was  saved  from  all 
escesa  in  wine,  when  such  excess  was  not  uncommon,  and  even 
from  the  most  moderate  indulgence,  by  a  headache,  which  invaria- 
bly chastised  the  one,  as  well  -as  the  other,  for  the  gi-eater  part  of 
his  life.  Though,  during  his  dinner-giving  days,  be  always  kept  a 
good  cellar  of  wine,  —  importing  and  laying  down  a  pipe  of  Ma- 
deira every  year,  as  was  the  genial  custom  of  gentlemen  in  those 
days,  now  unhappily  falleil  iatg  decay,  —  it  was  for  his  friends 
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and  not  for  himself  that  he  inainlained  it.  At  morning  and 
nighf,  lor  many  yeari,  lie  limited  liimsclf  strictly  to  very  mod- 
erate, [ilain  meals  of  a  fixed  amount,  wliich  he  never  exceeded. 
At  dmner,  he  ate  with  a  hearty  and  healthy  appetite  whatever 
was  set  before  him,  holding  that  one  plentiful  meal  was  demanded 
by  nature,  and  no  more.  He  had,  too,  he  himself  hardly  knew 
how,  many  years  ago  arrived  at  the  knowledge  that  the  skin  was 
an  important  part  of  the  animal  economy,  and  one  within  the 
control  of  man.  He  accordingly  paid  great  atid  regular  attention 
to  that  function,  long  before  the  gospel  of  baptism  was  so  widely 
preached  and  so  generally  received  as  now.  And  he  attached 
especial  importance  to  the  air  bath,  and  to  careful  grooming  with 
the  ilesh-brush  and  hair-gloves,  which  last  he  held  to  be  aa  good 
for  Christiana  as  for  cattle.  For  more  than  Unity  jeai-.,  since 
his  accession  io  the  Presidency  of  the  Univer^ty,  hio  hibits  hid 
been  entirely  sedentary.  He  never  walked  oi  rode  foi  e^.erciae 
merely  at  any  period  of  his  life.  To  answer  the  neceisity  for 
muscular  exercise,  he  invented  for  himself  i  sj-.tpm  ot  what 
would  now  be  called  "  Light  Gymnastira,"  which  he  practised 
morning  and  night  in  his  bed-room  or  dressing-room,  up  to  the 
time  of  his  disabling  accident.  This  custom,  he  believed,  greatly 
contributed  lo  preserve  him  from  the  ills  which  so  often  assail  the 
sedentary  man, 

I  have  related,  in  telling  my  father's  doings  aa  President,  how 
he  never  failed  to  set  the  sleepy  students  an  example  of  rigid 
punctuality  at  morning  chape!.  He  deserves  the  less  credit  for 
this  example,  however,  in  that  he  had  contracted,  long  years  be- 
fore, the  habit  of  rising  every  morning,  wiater  and  summer,  at 
four  o'clock,  so  that  he  had  been  long  astir  before  the  prayer-bell 
rung  out  its  unwelcome  summons.  This  excess  in  early  hours- 
however,  like  every  other  excess,  brought  its  penalty  along 
with  it.  Nature  would  not  be  cheated  of  her  dues,  and,  if  they 
were  not  paid  in  season,  she  would  exact  them  out  of  season. 
Accordingly,  ray  father  was  sure  to  drop  asleep,  wherever  he 
might  be,  when  his  mind  was  not  actively  occupied;  sometimes 
even  in  company,  if  the  conversation  were  not  especially  animated, 
and  always  as  soon  as  lie  took  his  seat  in  his  gig,  or  "  sulky,"  in 
23  ail 
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which  he  Hsed  to  drive  himself  to  town.  It  was  good  luck,  and 
the  good  iQstinct  of  his  horses,  (hat  carried  him  safe  tlirough  for 
so  many  years.  Morse  —  as  well  known  to  successive  genera- 
tions of  stndenls,  first  as  stage-coachman  and  afterwards  as  omui- 
hus-driver,  as  old  Hohson  the  carrier  was  to  those  of  the  English 
Carahridge  in  Milton's  time— hegged  my  father's  coachniaa  to 
take  some  order  ahout  the  President's  somnambulic  expeditions, 
as  he  (Morse)  had  more  than  once  nearly  upset  the  omnibus  in 
getting  out  of  his  way.  One  day,  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  who 
was  addicted  to  the  same  vice  of  intemperate  early  rising,  with 
much  the  same  consequences,  was  visiting  my  father,  who  invited 
him  to  go  into  Judge  Story's  lecture-room,  and  hear  his  lecture  to 
his  law  class.  Now  Judge  Story  did  not  accept  the  philosophy 
of  his  two  friends  in  this  particular,  and  would  insist  that  it  was  a 
more  excellent  way  to  take  out  one's  allowance  of  sleep  in  bed, 
and  be  wide  awake  when  out  of  it,  —  which  he  liimself  most  as- 
suredly always  was.  The  Judge  received  the  two  Presidents 
gladly,  and  placed  them  in  Ihe  seat  of  honor  on  the  dais  by  his 
side,  fronting  the  class,  and  proceeded  with  his  lecture.  It  was 
not  long  before,  glancing  his  eye  aside  to  see  how  his  guests 
were  impressed  by  his  doctrine,  he  saw  that  they  were  both  of 
them  sound  asleep,  and  he  saw  that  the  class  saw  it  too.  Pausing 
a  moment  in  his  swift  career  of  speech,  he  pointed  to  the  two 
sleeping  figures,  and  uttered  these  words  of  warning :  "  Gentle- 
men, you  see  before  you  a  melancholy  example  of  the  evil  ef- 
fects of  early  rising!"  The  shout  of  laughter  with  which  this 
judidal  oHter  dictum  was  received  effectually  aroused  the  sleep- 
era,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  heard  and  profited  by  the 
reminder  of  the  discourse. 

My  father's  occupations  were  not  materially  affected  by  his 
hurt  after  he  was  permitted  to  quit  his  bedroom  and  return  to 
his  library.  He  received  his  friends  as  before,  and  was  visited 
by  almost  every  stranger  of  eminence  from  abroad  or  from  other 
sections  of  this  country.  One  of  the  latest  and  the  most  honored 
of  these  welcome  guests  was  Kichard  Cobden,  who  visited  him  in 
the  summer  of  1862,  at  Quincy.  It  did  not  seem  probable,  as 
they  sat  aiid  talked  togotlier  in  the  light  of  that  summer's  day, 
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that  the  English  statesman,  then  in  the  prime  of  hia  life  and  liis 
greatness,  would  survive  by  less  than  a  year  the  American  Nea- 
tor,  who  had  already  seen  three  generations  of  breathing  men. 
Tet  so  it  was  ordered.  My  father  was  able  even  to  attend 
several  of  the  public  days  at  Cambridge,  where  he  was  always 
received  with  the  most  cordial  enthusiasm,  the  whole  audience 
usually  i-ising,  and  giving  him  cheer  upon  cheer,  while  every  al- 
lusion to  him  was  greeted  with  rounds  of  applause.  The  eye 
that  saw  him  blest  him,  and  the  ear  that  heard  him  bore  witness 
to  him.  He  attended  the  inauguration  of  his  fifth  successor,  the 
Reverend  Bv.  Thomas  Hill,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1863,  and  the 
meeting  of  the  Alumni  on  the  day  after  Commencement  in  the 
same  year,  less  than  a  year  before  his  death,  on  both  which 
■  occasions  he  made  admirable  speeches,  needing  no  allowance  to 
be  made  for  him  because  of  his  burden  of  more  than  ninety 
years.  His  birthdays  were  always  remembered  by  the  general 
public,  as  well  as  by  his  personal  acquaintances,  and  his  house 
was  always  visited  by  troops  of  friends  upon  those  anniversaries 
with  genuine  congratulations  and  good  wishes.  Thus  his  life 
declined  with  slow  and  almost  unperceived  decay,  the  most  re- 
vered and  honored  man  of  the  city  in  which  he  lived. 

But  while  his  latter  days  thus  went  down  blest  with  all  that 
should  accompany  old  age,  he  was  not  exempted  from  the  be- 
reavements and  sorrows  which  are  also  its  inevitable  attendants. 
The  doom  of  man  was  not  reversed  for  him.  Though  Death  had 
entered  that  happy  home  but  once  in  so  many  years,  he  had  cast 
his  shadow  across  its  threshold,  and  darkened  its  lighL  In  the 
midsummer  of  1858  his  granddaughter,  Helen  Kuthven  Water- 
ston,  the  only  surviving  child  of  his  daughter  Anna,  died  at 
Naples,  in  her  seventeenth  year.  I  need  not  describe  the  grief 
which  the  untimely  blighting  of  this  fair  blossom  brought  to  him, 
as  to  us  all.  Of  this  dear  child  the  poet  Bryant  thus  speaks  in 
his  " Letters  from  Spain " :  "I  confess  I  felt  a  degree  of  pride  in 
so  magnificent  a  specimen  of  my  countrywomen  as  this  young 
lady  presented,  —  uncommonly  beautiful  in  person,  with  a  dig- 
nity of  presence  and  manner  much  beyond  her  years,  and  a 
sweetness  no  less  remarkable  than  the  dignity."     And  the  poet 
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■Whittier  has  made  her  the  motive  of  one  of  the  most  exquisite 
of  his  recent  ]es8er  poems.  It  is  that  entitled,  "Naples.  — 1860. 
Inscribed  to  Robert  C.  Waterston."  In  November,  1860,  my 
father  lost  by  death  a  beloved  daughter-in-law  in  the  prime  of 
matronly  goodness  and  beauty,  who  had  always  shown  him  the 
duty  and  love  of  a  daughier,  and  whom  he  did  not  distinguish  in 
his  affection  from  the  children  of  his  blood.  Two  years  after,  in 
1862,  his  son-in-law,  Benjamin  D,  Greene,  died,  —  respected  by 
men  of  science  on  both  sides  the  Atlantic  as  a  botanist  of  emi- 
nence, and  honored  and  beloved,  for  the  elements  of  strength 
and  sweetness  finely  mingled  in  his  character,  by  all  to  whom 
the  retiring  modesty  of  his  nature  permitted  him  to  be  intimately 
known. 

Under  these  bereavements,  and  in  the  prospect  of  his  own 
approaching  death,  he  was  sustained  by  a  full  persuasion  of 
another  life,  and  by  the  continual  sense  of  the  superintending 
presence  of  a  beneficent  Deity.  He  seldom  spoke  of  his  re- 
Jigiows  opinions  or  devotional  feelings,  and  it  is  to  the  revela- 
tions of  his  Diary  that  those  who  knew  him  best  owe  the  knowl- 
edge of  their  character  and  extent.  During  the  period  which 
preceded  the  schism  in  the  Congregational  churches  of  New 
England,  and  at  the  time  it  took  place,  he  always  sympathized 
and  Bided  with  the  liberal  party.  From  the  time  of  the  settle- 
ment of  his  schoolfellow  and  friend.  Dr.  Kirklaad,  over  the  New- 
South  Church,  until  that  divine  was  translated  to  Cambridge, 
he  attended  on  his  ministrations.  From  that  time  until  he 
himself  succeeded  his  friend  in  the  Presidency  of  the  Univer- 
sity, he  sat  under  the  preaching  of  William  EUery  Channing,  in 
the  church  in  Federal  Street,  and  had  a  keen  enjoyment  of  the 
genius  and  eloquence  of  that  great  man.  But  he  never  called 
himself  a  Unitarian,  nor  took  any  part  in  denominational  discus- 
sions: Indeed,  in  a  speech  he  delivered  before  the  Board  of 
Overseers  of  Harvard  University,  February  6,  1845,  in  vindica^ 
tion  of  that  institution  against  sundry  charges  contained  in  a 
minority  report  presented  by  Mr.  George  Banei'oft,  he  expressly 
disclaims  the  name.  "I  never  did,  and  never  will,  call  myself  a 
Unitarian  ;  because  the  name  has  tlie  aspect,  and  is  loaded  by  the 
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world  with  the  jmputaiion,  of  sectarianism."  That  he  accepted 
the  distinctive  docti-ine  of  that  denomination  of  Christiana  ap- 
pears by  the  following  extract  from  his  Diary. 

"Augmt  30,  1854. —  I  lay  aside,  for  myself,  all  further  thought  or 
arg;iment  concerning  the  Divine  unities.  Let  any  man  oast  off  the 
prejudiceo  and  prepossessions  of  childhood  and  read  the  fifth  chapter 
of  Milton  a  Treatise  concerning  the  Scripture  Chiistian  Docttine  and 
It  Eeenib  (o  me  imp  =ible  lor  ■inj  rain  1  thus  frepl  from  the  tnmmels 
ot  pieconceived  opinion  not  tD  he  biou^lit  to  the  same  conclu  ions 
with  this  great  diTine  and  gieateit  of  poeta 

But  he  regaidel  doctimal  diffeiences  as  ot  slight  impo  t^ce, 
especially  as  to  m'ktteiD  hejond  the  .lasp  of  the  lium^n  intellect 
His  catholiuty  of  «pirit  fiateraiael  with  all  who  pi  jtesa  and 
uUl  themaelvt-3  Christi'ms  and  who  pro^e  fheir  title  to  the 
name  by  then  lives  His  jpinion  as  to  rei:j,ioiis  disputLS  he 
sometiraeB  espret,  ed  in  the  woida  of  hii  ta\irne  poet  — 
Tor  mini  s  of  li  tl  let  gnceless  zealots  fl^l  t 
He  cau't  bo  wrong  whose  hte  is  in  tlio  right." 

And  in  his  Diary  for  1854,  a  few  days  before  the  entry  I  have 
just  given,  he  records  this  confession  of  his  faith,  containing 
what  seemed  to  him  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  niatlei 

"Julii  23  (Sunday).  —  From  the  doctrines  with  which  metiphjsjcal 
divines  have  chosen  to  obscure  the  word  of  God,  —  such  as  pretlratini- 
tion,  eleetJon,  reprobation,  &e.,  —  I  turn  with  loathing  to  the  riAesh- 
lug  assurance  which,  to  my  mind,  contains  the  substance  of  repealed 
religion,  —  'In  every  nation,  he  who  feareth  God,  and  worketh  nght- 
"    fHim.'" 


Though  my  father  died  before  the  end  of  the  war,  he  lived 
long  enough  to  see  the  approaching  victory  of  the  nation.  Oa 
the  1st  of  January,  1863,  a  new  and  acceptable  year  of  freedom 
dawned  upon  the  people,  as  well  the  free  as  the  slaves.  He  had 
foreseen  that  emancipation  must  be  the  issue  of  an  appeal  to  arms 
of  slaveholders  in  behalf  of  slavery ;  but  he  none  the  less  re- 
joiced that  liis  eyes  were  permitted  to  see  the  great  day  of  de- 
liverance. On  that  immortal  day  he  received  from  Pi-esident 
Lincoln  an  imperial  photograph  portra,it  of  IiimBclf,  accompanied 
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by  the  following  note  from  Mrs.  Lincoln.  It  will  ever  hold,  as 
may  be  readily  conceived,  an  honored  place  among  the  household 
treasures  of  the  family. 

Mks.  Lincoln  to  Mk.  Qdikcy. 

"EXECDTIVE  MisaiOK,  Dccemlier  30,  1892. 
"Mrs.  Lincoln  presents  her  most  respectful  complimenls  to  the 
Honorable  Mr.  Qiuncy,  and  begs  leave  to  present  to  him  what  their 
friends  consider  an  excellent  piioh^raph  of  tie  President,  who  desires 
to  be  particularly  remembered  to  him,  desiring  that  it  may  reach  him 
on  the  first  day  of  the  New  Year,  and  trusting  his  health  may  be  good 
and  his  valuable  life  long." 

Upon  the  formation  of  the  Uuion  Club  in  Boston,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sustaining  the  President  in  his  public  course,  my  father 
was  one  of  the  earliest  members,  and,  though  he  declined  the 
presidency  of  it,  which  was  given  to  Mr.  Everett,  he  made  an 
address  to  the  Club,  on  the  27th  of  February,  which  was  after- 
wards printed  and  widely  dispersed.  He  began  by  saying  that 
he  could  not  excuse  himself,  on  the  ground  of  his  age,  from  join- 
ing this  association,  because  he  regai'ded  the  existing  war  "  as 
involving  a  crisis  in  the  condition  of  the  whole  human  race,  from 
which  no  Imman  being  lias  a  right  to  shrink."  He  set  forth 
briefly  the  object  of  the  Confederacy,  chiefly  in  the  woi'ds  of  its 
Vice-President,  Stephens,  —  to  put  an  end  to  the  agitating  ques- 
tion concerning  African  slavery,  by  establishing  it  as  the  normal 
condition  of  the  African,  and  founding  the  new  government 
"  upon  this  great  physical,  philosophical,  and  moral  tratli,  —  the 
first  in  the  history  of  the  world  based  upon  it."  Mr.  Quincy  then 
proceeded  thus :  — 

"  There  is  now  no  possible  doubt  concerning  the  object  and  nature 
of  the  Constitution  of  this  Confederacy,  —  that  it  is  to  establish  among 
the  whole  human  race  a  new  form  of  civilization.  In  conformity  with 
its  principles,  the  founders  of  it  give  public  notice  fo  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  that  the  old  form  of  civilization  has  been  by  them  abrogated, 
leaving  no  loop-hole  or  pretence  for  any  nation  or  individual  to  estape 
fi'om  the  dilemma,  or  from  the  duty,  of  either  abandoning  the  old  or 
resisting  the  new  form  of  oivihzation.    The  enslaving  ol'  Africiins  is,  on 
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the  principle  of  this  Confederacy,  no  longer  a  mere  power  to  be  exercised 
when  an  individual  conld  be  bought,  inherited,  or  stolen,  hut  is  founded 
on  an  immutahle  principle  of  assumption,  that  the  Mricaii  race  have 
been  constituted  by  God  and  nature  unequal  to  t]ie  Caucasian ;  includ- 
ing, not  the  duty  of  the  latter  to  aid  them  in  rising  in  the  scale  of 
civilization,  but  the  right  of  reducing  them  to  a  state  of  fcrced  servi- 
tude, and  of  depriving  tiiem  of  all  social  and  moral  rights,  — ■  of  liberty, 
property,  and  even  life ;  haying  no  property  in  themselves,  their  wives, 
nor  theur  offspring,  — an  being  holden  at  the  will,  and  subject  to  the 
control,  of  the  Cauciaian  master.  To  this  condition,  the  Constitution 
of  this  Confederacy  reduces  the  whole  African  race ;  and,  while  de- 
claring these  to  be  its  principles,  their  founders  claim  the  privil^e-  of 
being  admitted  into  the  society  of  the  nations  of  tlio  earth !  Princi- 
ples worthy  only  of  being  conceived  and  promulgated  by  the  inmates 
of  the  infernal  regions,  and  a  fit  constitution  for  a  confederacy  in  Pan- 
demonium ! 

"Now,  as  soon  as  the  nature  of  this  Constitution  is  truly  explained 
and  understood,  is  it  possible  that  the  nations  of  the  earth  can  admit 
such  a  Confederacy  into  their  society?  Can  any  nation,  calling  itself 
civilized,  associate,  with  any  sense  of  self-respect,  with  a  nation  avow- 
ing and  practising  such  principles  ?  Will  not  every  civilized  nation, 
when  the  nature  of  this  Confederacy  is  understood,  come  to  the  side 
of  the  United  States,  and  retbse  all  association  with  them,  as,  in  truth, 
they  are,  liosles  humani  generis  ?  For  the  African  is  as  much  entitled 
to  be  protected  in.  the  rights  of  humanity  as  any  other  portion  of  the 
human  race. 

"  As  to  Gi-eat  Britain,  her  course  ia,  in  tie  nature  of  things,  already 
fixed  and  immutahle.  She  must,  sooner  or  later,  join  the  United 
States  in  this  war,  or  be  disgraced  throughout  all  future  time ;  for  the 
principle  of  that  civilization  which  this  Confederacy  repudiates  was 
by  her  —  Jo  lier  great  glory  and  with  wnparcdleled  sacrifices  —  introduced 
into  Ihe  code  of  dvUization;  and  she  will  prove  herself  recreant  if  she 
nit." 


During  this  year  he  recorded  almost  daily  in  bis  Diary  his 
occupations,  his  i-eadings,  aud  his  visitors.  I  can  make  room  for 
but  very  few  of  them, 

"  March  5.  —  Visited  by  Mr.  F.  Bassett.  In  familiar  conversation 
on  men  and  historical  events,  he  told  me  that  Mr.  Webster  once  said  to 
him,  that '  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Quincy  in  Congress  were  the  best  and 
ablest  ever  delivered  in  that  body  on  tlie  innuenee  of  slavery.'     All 
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this  may  be  extravagant,  but  I  look  back  upon  the  exertions  I  made 
in  mj-  CoDgrrasional  life,  ai\d  see  in  my  speeches  but  little  to  regret  in 
point  of  language  and  manner, — nothing  in  point  of  prineiple." 

"  March  20.  —  I  have  read  during  the  last  month  four  of  Siiake- 
Bpeare's  plays,  —  King  John,  Richard  II.,  and  Henry  IV,  in  both 
Parte,' 

Th(i  summer  of  1863  was  made  memorable  in  the  history  of 
the  war  by  tlie  enlistment  of  colored  regiments  at  the  North. 
The  first  regiment  which  went  thence  to  the  field  was  the  54th 
Massacliusetts,  under  the  command  of  Robert  Gould  Shaw,  the 
grandson  of  my  father's  life-long  friend  of  the  same  name,  whom 
I  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention.  I  need  not  repeat  the 
story  of  that  regiment,  nor  tell  again  the  tale  of  Fort  Wagner. 
There  is  no  brighter  and  no  sadder  page  in  American  history 
than  the  one  that  records  it.  For  its  record  proves  that  the  black 
race,  to  whom  the  first  privilege  the  Ameri<;an  people  had  ac- 
corded was  that  of  fighting  and  dying  in  their  behalf,  had  shown 
the  deliberate  courage,  the  capacity  for  discipline,  the  coolness  in 
danger,  the  dash  or  patience  as  need  demanded,  and  the  subordi- 
nation to  authority,  which  make  the  best  veteran  troops.  They 
proved  their  right  to  liberty  and  to  citizenship,  by  seeking  them 
in  the  face  of  greater  and  more  teiTible  daugers  than  any  their 
white  feliow-soldiei-3  had  to  fear.  But  the  same  record  fells  how 
the  gallant  and  generous  youth  that  ied  them  fell  at  their  head. 
Possessed  of  every  advantage  of  fortune  and  social  condition, 
blest  with  every  virtue  that  can  grace  pure  and  ingenuous  youth, 
adorned  by  every  accomplishment  of  education  and  every  charm 
of  person  and  manner,  bound  by  every  tie  of  affection  that  can 
hold  a  human  heart  closest  to  earth,  he  left  it  all  and  cast  in  his 
lot  with  the  lowliest  and  most  despised  of  his  countrymen,  in  life 
and  in  death,  that  he  might  deliver  them  and  his  country.  Many 
brave  men  have  been  as  faithful  to  duty  and  died  as  nobly  as  he, 
and  have  been  as  deeply  mourned  ;  but  it  was  his  fortune  to  con- 
nect his  name  with  the  era  in  the  history  of  the  nation  when  the 
black  race  was  called  to  its  help  and  its  deliverance.  This  gi-eat 
epoch  in  our  annals  Colonel  Shaw  baptized  with  his  heart's  blood, 
and  with  it  his  name  will  be  inseparably  and  forever  united. 
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On  reeeiving  the  news  of  the  attack  upon  Fort  "Wagner  and 
the  death  of  Colonel  Shaw,  Mr.  Quiney  addressed  this  letter  to 
his  father,  Mr.  Francis  George  Shaw,  of  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. :  — ■ 

Me.  QuiNCT  TO  Mk.  Shaw. 

"  Although  I  am  aware  how  delicate  is  the  endeavor,  ami  how  diffi- 
cult the  fit  moment,  of  mingling  sympathy  with  sufiering,  yet  I  cannot 
refrain  from  uttering  the  deep  grief  of  my  heart,  and  communicating 
ta  you  and  your  lady  my  sad  coincidence  of  feeling  with  you  on  your 
bereavement.  It  is  not  for  me  to  speak  to  you  of  that  faith  and  trust 
in  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  All-disposer,  who  distrihutes  to  us 
mortals  happiness  and  sorrow  as  seems  best  for  us  to  His  infinite  wiU. 
Tour  own  minds  have  already  sought  and  been  consoled  by  the  assur- 
ance that '  whatever  He  gives,  He  gives  the  best.'  But  I  may  be  permit- 
ted to  recall  the  many  causes  of  gratitude  and  consolation  which  are 
united  with  your  loss,  rendering  it  at  once  conspicuoua  by  virtue  and 
permanently  useful  as  an  example.  Tour  son  gave  his  life  in  defence 
of  the  integrity  and  laws  of  hia  country.  He  yielded  it  in  association 
with  an  oppressed  race  contending  &r  freedom  and  tlie  rights  of  hu- 
man beings.  He  fell  in  a  conflict  selected,  and  on  the  sput  asBigned, 
by  the  authorities  of  liis  country,  —  in  a  service  tor  which  only  the 
highest  bravery  is  selected,  and  which  none  but  the  bravest  spinla 
would  accept.-  He  fell  with  brave  men,  conlendiiy  for  hberty  and 
their  rights,  and  was  buried  with  them  in  a  grave  which  wdl  be  hal 
lowed  and  celebrated  in  all  future  time,  whenevei  ind  so  long  as  the 
rights  of  human  beings  shall  have  an  advocate,  martyrdom  in  their 
defence  shall  have  a  eulogist,  and  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  ennobled  by 
union  with  virtue  and  reli^on,  shall  he  honored  and  reverenced. 

"My  friend,  let  these  truths  assuage  griefs  which  they  cannot  pre- 
vent. Could  long  life,  if  permitted  to  your  son,  do  more, —  or  have 
given  to  him  a  more  prosperous  or  immortal  career  ?  In  sympathy  for 
your  sorrows,  I  am  truly  your  flriend, 

"JOSIAH   QriKCY." 

The  next  month  he  wsm  raovi-d  by  the  admirable  letter 
of  President  Lincoln  to  tlie  Convention  of  Illinois,  maintaining 
the  justice  and  necessity  of  his  course,  especially  in  the  matter 
of  the  Emancipation  ProclamatioD,  to  address  to  him  tne  follow 
ing  letter.     It  was  not  originally  intended  for  the  presfi,  but,  haV' 
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ing  found  its  way  thither,  I  give  it  here  entire,  together  with  the 
President's  reply,  as  concluding  not  unfitly  or  ungracefully  my 
father's  communications  with  the  public. 

Mil.  Qtjincy  to  President  Lincoln'. 

"  Sir  :  —  Old  age  has  its  privilegea,  which  I  hope  this  letter  will  not 
exceed.  But  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  to  you  my  gratification 
and  my  gratitude  for  your  letter  to  the  Illinois  Conyentioii,  —  bappy, 
timely,  coneluMve,  and  effective.  What  you  say  concerning  emanci- 
pation, your  proclamation,  and  your  course  of  proceeding  in  relation  to 
it,  was  due  to  truth  and  yonr  own  character,  —  shamefully  assailed  as 
it  has  been,    lie  development  is  an  imperishable  monument  of  wisdom 

"Negro slaveryandthepossibihtyofemancipationhaveleens  bje  fa 
of  my  thought  for  moi-e  than  seventy  years ;  being  first  int  ol  ced  to 
it  by  the  debates  in  the  Convention  of  Massacluisetts  for  adopt  g  the 
Constitution,  in  1 788,  which  I  attended.  1  had  subsequent!  opportu 
nities  of  linowing  the  views  on  that  subject,  not  only  of  ch  n  en  as 
Hamilton,  King,  Jay,  and  Pickering,  but  also  of  distingi  he  1  la  e 
holders,  — of  botii  the  Pinckneys,  of  William  Smith  of  South  Ca  olma 
and  of  many  others.  With  the  "first  of  these  I  had  personal  nte  ourae 
and  acquaintance.  I  can  only  say  that  I  never  knew  the  n  hvidual 
slaveholder  or  non-slaveholder,  who  did  not  express  a  detestabon  of  it, 
and  the  desire  and  disposition  to  get  rid.  of  it.  The  only  difficulty,  in 
case  of  emancipation,  was,  what  shall  we  do  for  the  master,  and  what 
shall  we  do  with  the  slave  ?  A  satisfactory  answer  to  both  these  ques- 
tions has  been,  until  now,  beyond  the  reach  and  grasp  of  human  wis- 
dom and  power. 

"  Through  the  direct  inflaenoe  of  a  good  and  gracious  God,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Unil«d  States  have  Ijeea  invested  with  the  power  of  answer- 
ing satisfactorily  both  these  questions,  and  also  of  providing  for  the 
difficulties  incident  to  both,  of  which  if  they  fiul  to  avail  themselves, 
thoroughly  and  conclusively,  they  will  entail  shame  on  themselves,  and 
sorrow  and  miiery  on  many  generations 

"  It  IS  impossible  for  me  to  regard  the  power  thus  granted  to  this 
people  otherwise  than  as  proceeding  ftom  the  direct  influence  of  a 
superintending  Providence,  who  e>ei  mikes  Smse  mad  uiJiom  He  in- 
tends lo  deilioii  The  onlj  possible  way  m  which  sliveiy,  after  it  had 
grown  to  such  height,  could  have  been  abolished,  is  that  which  Heaven 
has  adopted. 
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"  Your  instrumentality  in  the  work  is  to  you  a  subject  of  special 
glory,  favor,  and  felicity.  The  madness  of  Secession  and  its  inevitable 
consequence,  civil  war,  will,  in  their  result,  ^ve  the  right  and  the 
power  of  universal  emancipation  sooner  or  later.  If  the  United  States 
do  not  understand  and  fully  appreciate  tbe  boon  thus  bestowed  on 
them,  and  fail  to  improve  it  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the  power  granted, 
they  will  prove  recreant  to  themselves  and  to  posterity. 

"  I  write  under  the  impression  that  the  victory  of  the  United  Statra 
in  this  war  is  inevitable. 

"  Compromise  is  impossible.  Peace  on  any  other  basis  would  be  the 
establishment  of  two  nations,  each  hating  the  other,  both  military, 
both  necessarily  hostile,  their  tOTritories  interlocked,  with  a  tendency 
to  never-ceasing  hostility.  Can  we  le^  to  posterity  a  more  cruel 
inheritance,  or  tine  more  hopelera  of  happ^ss  and  prosperity  ? 

"  Pm-don  the  liberty  I  hate  takea-ip  this-letter,  and  do  notjeel 
obliged  in  any  way  to  take  notice  of  it ;  and  believe  me  ever  your 
grateful  and  obliged  servant,  ,_.__ 

"""■■--..       "JOSIAU   QuiNCY." 


President  Likco^  to  Mb.  Qdinoy. 

"  EKKecTiVE-MaiiBiOHrWi^n'seTHH,  September  12, 1363. 
"  Deak  and  honored  Sir  ;  —  Allow  me  to  express  the  personal 
gratification  I  feel  at  the  receipt  of  your  very  kind  letter  of  the  7th 
of  September,  and  to  thank  you  moat  cordially  for  ita  wise  and  earnest 
words  of  counsel. 

"  Believe  mo,  my  dear  sir,  to  be  very  respect&lly  and  sincerely  your 
friend  and  servant, 

"  A.  LiNCOiJ^." 

On  the  28th  of  October  my  father  removed  from  Quincy  to 
Boston  for  the  last  time,  aa  he  himself  seems  to  have  foreboded. 


"  Ocioier  28.  —  The  monsoon  gale  of  existence  has  continued  to  fill 
the  Bwls  of  my  life  ever  since  August  last.  To-day  1  take  leave  of  my 
summer  residence  at  Qaiucy,  possibly— probably  — for  the  last  time. 
Life,  at  all  times  uncertain,  is  at  ninety-two  the  last  running  of  the 
Bands  of  its  glass.  I  have  but  little  of  its  grains  remaining ;  but  I 
neither  wish  to  multiply  nor  reduce  them." 

"  ISfovemler  2.  —  Began  to  read  J.  E.  Caimes's  work  '  On  the  Slave 
Power  and  the  Cau-ses  and  Issues  of  the  American  Contest,'  —  a  work 
of  great  merit,  evidencing  a  very  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject." 
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"  NovenJ^r  3.  —  Continued  reading  Cairnes's '  Slave  Power,'  Went 
to  tie  polls  find  tbrew  my  vote  for  the  Eepltblican  ticket." 

He  was  bo  much  pleased  with  Professor  Cairnea's  admirable 
work,  that  he  wrote  to  him  a  very  long  letter  about  it,  —  alto- 
gether too  long  for  insertion,  —  one  of  the  last  and  one  of  (he 
beat  he  ever  wrote.  The  answer  of  Professor  Cairnes  did  not 
arrive  until  four  days  before  my  father's  death,  but  I  insert  it 
here  as  its  most  convenient  place. 

Me.  Caiknes  to  Me.  Quivct. 

"  U  Lower  Moobt  St.,  DouLia,  June  4, 1361. 

"  Dear  Sin :  —  I  trust  it  is  not  yet  quite  too  late  to  tliaiik  you  for 
the  very  great  gratification  you  Have  afforded  me  by  your  interesting 
and  much  prized  letter,  wbich  reached  me,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  so 
long  aa  some  six  months  ago. 

"  It  is  indeed  reassuring,  and  gives  me  a  confidence  in  the  soundness 
of  my  view  of  tbe  American  civil  struggle  which  few  other  testimo- 
nies could  give,  that  my  book  should  have  received  the  sanction  of 
your  knowledge,  experience,  and  sagacity,  —  a  sanction,  too,  which  has 
been  conreyed  in  terms  of  such  liberal  commendation  as  have  afforded 
me,  I  assure  you,  very  lively  satisfaction 

"  I  read  your  views  on  American  politics  with  much  interest^  and  I 
am  entirely  disposed  to  follow  you  in  your  opinion  that  the  universal 
diffusion  of  sound  popular  education,  together  with  the  just  distribu- 
tion of  the  land  of  the  country  among  its  people  are  iJie  two  poles  on 
which  turn  the  destinies  of  An  er  an  demotrao  —  cond  taons  which,  as 
you  justly  remark,  have  been  reohzed  m  the  Umted  States,  and  more 
emphatically  in  New  England  for  the  first  tune  m  the  history  of  the 

"  I  think  yon  will  have  obseived  notw  thstand  ng  some  disappoint- 
ing side-eddies,  that,  on  the  whole  the  moi  en  ent  of  opinion  in  this 
country  has  been  satisfactorj  s  nee  yo  wroti;  The  old  cant  about 
the  non-slavery  character  of  the  contest  has  been  effect  lally  silenced 
by  the  course  of  events.  I  tbnk  too  that  peoj.le  1  eie  are  beginning 
to  understand  better,  and  to  regard  with  more  sympathy  and  respect, 
the '  Union '  feeling.  The  nnparalleled  tenacity,  moreover,  with  which 
the  North  sticks  to  its  purpose,  combined  with  the  course  and  endur- 
ance exhibited  in  the  campaigns  of  the  last  two  years,  —in  a  word, 
the  accumulating   manifestations   of  high   national  ehiu'acter  in  the 
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American  people,  are  producing  silently,  but  T  tlsint  steadily,  a 
healtiy  effect,  whicb,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  show  iLsclf  in  our  future 
intercourse.  At  present  we  are  watching  vrith  extreme  anxiety  the 
tremendous  stru^le  in  Vir^nia. 

"  Beheve  me,  dear  sir,  most  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

"J.  E.  CAiBNBa." 

"  November  2G.  —  Thanksgiving,  a  day  of  joy,  gratitude,  and  thank- 
fulness. Had  eigiiteen  at  my  table,  consisting  of  eons,  daughter,  sons- 
in-law,  daughters-in-law,  grandchildren,  and  great-grandchildren, — all 
happy,  united,  good,  and  prosperous.  In  the  evening  many  visitors; 
among  others,  Charles  Suinner,  Mr.  Bowen  of  Tennessee,  and  Mr. 
Hoffman,  the  Eecorder  of  New  York," 

"NovembBT  27.  —  At  Cambridge.  Attended  the  meeting  of  the 
Comimttee  on  the  Observatory.  Mr.  Bond  read  his  report.  Present, 
Mr.  Mitchell,  E.  C.  \Finthrop,  IngersoU  Bowditch,  Pi-esident  Sparks, 
R.  T.  Paine,  and  others.  Went  through  all  the  rooms,  — that  of  the 
great  telescope,  the  library,  and  the  other  instruments." 

Thus  the  niaety-Becond  year  of  my  father's  life  wore  away  in 
the  performance  of  duties,  in  the  enjoyments  of  society,  and  in 
the  recreations  of  literature.  There  was  no  symptom  of  even 
diminished  activity  aaid  spriglitliDcss  of  mind.  He  was  as  alive 
to  the  events  of  the  ilay  and  to  the  pleasures  of  conversation 
as  ever  he  had  been.  By  his  wise  pliilosopby  of  life  he  had 
made  maturity  reach  far  into  the  years  usually  tlie  domain  of  old 
age.  Towards  the  end  of  1863,  however,  lie  evidently  fore- 
boded that  the  days  of  darkness  approached.  Though  there 
were  no  outward  and  visible  signs  of  failing  nature  more  than 
had  long  existed,  he  probably  had  secret  intimations  that  the  end 
could  not  be  deferred  much  longer.  It  was  under  the  influence 
of  this  presentiment  that  he  ended  his  Diary,  on  the  evening  of 
the  last  day  of  the  year,  18G3,  with  this  fit  and  beautiful  concju- 

"  Becemhcr  31,  —  With  the  close  of  the  year  comei  the  cnnvictinn 
that  the  time  has  come  to  close  this  Diary  forever.  Tlie  light  of  the 
sun  is  withdrawing;  but,  blessed  be  Heaven,  the  light  of  the  evening 
star  reveals  the  hope  of  a  coming  immortality." 
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CHAPTER    XXI. 


Last   Scene   of   ali,.  —  His    Ninety-Seconb    Birthday.  —  Illsess.  — 
Lei-tee  to  Mr.  Dabhev.  —  RBiiovAU  to  Quincy.  —  Iiitekest  is  Pub- 

tic   Affaihs.  —  Death.  —  Puneral Tbibutbh   to   his   MEiaonT.  — 

Lettehs  ebom  Me.  Charles  F.  Adams  and  Mr.  J.  L,  Motley.  -^  Hia 
Feesohal  Appeaeance Stoeit's   Statue.  —  Busts  amd  I'oRTnaiTS. 

—  His  Deliberaiiob  of  Speech.  —  His  LiFS  in  the  Passiso   Day. 

—  His  fabt  in  the  Ahti-Slavery  Bevolutius  —  Cosclusios. 

f  R  IHERE  ia  not  much  more  to  tell.  My  iather'a  niiiety-second 
-■-  birthday  waa  welcomed  by  bis  many  friends  with  all  thtir 
usual  demonstrations  of  affectionate  interest  and  respect  Not 
long  after  that  day,  however,  he  was  attacked  by  an  epidemic  in- 
fluenza, from  the  effects  of  which  he  never  recovered.  But  he 
rallied  sufficiently  in  a  few  weeks  to  take  the  long  di-ives  which 
were  his  latest  recreation.  His  mental  faculties  were  not  weak- 
ened, but  they  grew  more  and  more  sluggish.  When  aroused, 
they  were  as  clear  and  sound  as  ever,  as  I  think  will  be  shown 
by  the  following  letler,  the  last  he  ever  wrote,  to  hia  valued 
friend  of  many  years,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Dabney,  the  American 
Consul  at  Fayal. 

"Mt  deak  Mb.  Dabnbt:  —  I  have  this  moment  received  yous" 
favor  of  the  17th  February,  and  cannot  refrain  from  immediately 
acknowledging  the  gratification  your  kind,  respectful,  affectionate 
reminiscence  confers,  lest  old  age  shonld  put  a  veto  npon  my  powers, 
which  I  find  precarious  and  changeful.  Your  '  regard '  will  be  found 
written  on  my  heart,  where  all  your  many  kind  remembTances  are  in- 
scribed with  a  permanency  which  death  only  can  obliterate. 

"  You  had  occasion  for  the  interest  you  express  for  my  state  of 
health.  About  the  1st  of  February  I  waa  assailed  with  what  is  called 
itiflttema,  in  a  style  more  appropriate  for  a  younger  man.  At  the  age 
of  mnety-lJiree,  nature  does  not  recuperate  after  the  fashion  of  an 
earlier  parioii  of  life.     Accoi-dmgly  I  have  been  ever  since  prostrated 
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in  my  bed,  and  am  yet  little  more  than  a  child,  dependent  for  getting 
up,  and  for  all  locomotion,  on  an  assistant.  This  is  almost  the  first  let- 
ter J  have  written  for  these  sis  weeks ;  hut  my  respect  and  interest  in 
you  and  yours  have  made  me  unmindful  of  old  age  and  sickness. 
Tour  letter  whs  a  panacea  for  all  trouble, 

"  1  shall  probably  never  write  to  you  again.  But  no  matter.  We 
shall  soon  (greet*)eaohotherinanother  world,  and  renew  the  intimacy 
we  have  had  in  this.  tJntil  wbich.tjme,  adieu.  God  be  with  you.  In 
life  or  death,  forever  yours, 

"JOBIAH   QuiNCT." 

Happily,  during  these  last  few  months  he  suffered  no  pain. 
But  the  charm  of  Jiving  was  gone.  Weariness  of  life  and  long- 
ing for  death  came  over  Bim.  He  slept  for  the  most  of  the  time, 
by  day  as  well  as  by  night,  but  he  longed  for  "  the  sleep  that 
knows  no  waliing."  One  day  he  said  to  me,  "  Remember,  when  I 
am  in  my  grave,  I  shall  be  where  I  wish  to  be  ! "  It  was  not  the 
impatience  of  discontent,  but  the  longing  of  a  tired  child  for  its 
bed.  It  was  the  in^itmct  with  which  kiad  Nature  has  provided 
her  children,  to  make  tlie  inevifable  hour  welcome  and  grateful 
when  it  comes  in  her  due  courae  Wlien  the  time  of  the  annual 
flitting  to  the  countiy  came  and  hi^  daughter  suggested  it  to  him, 
he  said  ;  "  I  am  willmg  to  go  with  you  to  Quincy.  Do  just  as  you 
please  about  it.  But  remember,  I  wish  my  funeral  to  take  place 
from  Boston.  In  Boston  I  was  born,  in  Boston  I  have  Jived,  and 
from  Boston  I  choose  to  be  buried.     Promise  me  this." 

On  the  3d  of  June,  accompanied  by  two  of  hia  daughters,  he 
was  removed  to  Quincy,  passing  for  tiie  last  time  thioush  the 
streets  of  the  city  he  loved  so  well.  He  was  able  to  be  die^ied 
and  down  stairs  as  a  general  thing,  and  to  taie  cairiagf-  exercise 
almost  every  day.  The  last  time  I  saw  him  wa^  the  day  but 
one  before  he  died.  I  had  driven  my  daugliter  over,  and  we  ar- 
rived just  before  he  returned  from  his  last  dine  He  was  lifted 
from  the  carriage  by  two  men,  and  was  the  verj  image  ot  extieme 
old  age.  He  looked  kindly  at  us,  and  said  a  few  woids,  but  was 
too  much  fatigued  to  talk  much.  I  had  no  notion,  howei  ei,  that 
it  was  the  last  time  I  should  see  him  in  life.  There  wai  no  ap- 
parent reason  why  he  should  not  continue  at  least  thiough  the 
•  Word  illegible  in  US. 
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Bummer,  He  sfill  took  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  news  of  tlie 
day.  His  daughtei-s  read  the  newspapers  to  liim  every  morning, 
and  he  kept  himself  advised  of  the  events  of  the  war  as  they  oc- 
curred. The  last  event  which  excited  his  particular  attention  and 
admiration  was  the  great  engineering  feat  of  Colonel  Eailey,  — 
pronounced  by  Admiral  Porter  in  his  despatch,  "  without  doubt, 
the  best  ever  performed,"  —  by  which  he  saved  the  flotilla  of  gun- 
boats on  the  Red  River,  and  probably  shortened  tiie  war  by  one 
or  two  years.  This  great  action  roused  my  father  to  fresh  life. 
He  had  the  report  read  twice  over  to  him,  and  then,  as  if  he  had 
seen  of  the  travail  of  his  sou!  and  was  satisfied,  he  exclaimed, 
"That  is  true  glory  !     I  will  hear  no  more." 

Though  there  was  no  especial  reason  for  expecting  the  end  just 
when  it  came,  he  was  himself  evidently  daily  looking  and  hoping 
for  it.  "  He  repeatedly  took  leave  of  liis  daughters,"  my  eldest 
aister  writes,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  particulars  of  those 
of  his  last  days  when  I  was  Dot  able  to  be  with  him,  "  thanking 
them  for  their  affectionate  attentions,  and  saying,  '1  am  sorry  to 
leave  you,  but  I  wish  to  go  ;  I  have  had  a  remarkably  long,  pros- 
perous, and  happy  life,  blessed  in  my  cliildi-en,  grandchildren,  and 
great-grandchildren.  It  is  time  that  I  should  go-  Weep  not, 
mourn  not,  for  me  I' "  Even  on  the  morning  of  the  last  day  of 
his  life,  there  was  no  especial  reason  for  supposing  that  it  had  in- 
deed come.  So  little,  that  my  brother,  who  lives  on  the  estate, 
after  visiting  him  in  the  morning,  went  to  keep  an  engagement  to 
address  an  Agricultural  Society  at  Framingham,  and  so  missed 
the  closing  scene.  There  was  no  time  to  send  for  me,  and  thus 
neither  of  his  sons  was  present  when  he  died.  But  our  absence 
was  fitly  supplied  by  the  presence  of  his  three  daughters,  the 
friends,  companions,  and  guardians  of  his  old  age,  whose  cheer- 
ful sodety,  unremitting  watchfulness,  and  assiduous  aifection  had 
given  grace,  comfort,  and  happiness  to  his  latter  days.  My  sister 
thus  describes  the  end.  "On  Thursday,  the  30th  of  June,  he 
was  evidently  losing  strength,  and  did  not  leave  his  chamber; 
but  it  was  not  until  noon  on  the  1st  of  July  that  it  was  per- 
ceived that  a  great  change  had  occurred.  No  one  was  with  him 
but  his  attendant  and  his  throe  daughters  duz'ing  tlie  last  peace- 
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M  hours,  untJ,  as  quietly  as  an  infant  sinks  to  slumber,  he 
ceased  to  breithe  anl  the  spirit  returned  to  God  who  gave  it!" 
As  soon  as  his  death  was  known,  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Lincoln, 
the  Maj  or  of  Boston,  came  in  persoa  to  learn  the  wishes  of  the 
family  as  to  the  funt.r'il,  with  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
wluch  in  the  city  he  charged  himself  in  his  official  capacity.  The 
fune  il  took  place  on  Tue-,day,  July  6th,  from  the  Church  in  Ar- 
hngt)n  Siieet  Ihe  SPivices  were  impressively  performed  by 
the  ^luerend  Ear'^  Stiles  Gannett,  D.  D.,  assisted  hy  Ihe  Rever- 
end uohn  D  Wells,  the  minister  of  Quiiicy.  Notwithstanding 
that  it  V  TS  tlie  lirae  of  the  summer  dispersion  of  the  citizens,  the 
chun  h  IS  entirely  filled  The  lines  of  Sir  Henry  Wolton,  prime 
favorites  with  the  dead, — 

How  Iiappy  is  bo  born  or  taught 
Who  servetli  not  another's  will,"  — 
were  sung  hy  the  choir,  and  were  surely  never  more  CtJy  applied. 
The  members  of  the  City  Government,  the  President,  Fellows, 
and  Faculty  of  the  University,  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
many  memliers  of  the  bar,  and  clergymen  of  the  ditferent  relig- 
ious denominations,  and  many  citizens  who  had  known  him  in 
his  various  public  functions  or  in  private  life,  made  up  the  attend- 
ance. Mr.  Everett,  Mr.  Eobert  C.  Winthrop,  Colonel  Thomas 
Aspinwall,  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and  four  ox-Mayors  of 
Boston,  were  the  pall-bearers.  As  the  procession  moved,  all  the 
bells  of  the  city  were  tolled,  and  the  flags  on  the  State-House  and 
the  other  public  buildings  were  hung  at  half-mast.  The  funeral 
was  accompanied  by  the  civic  authorities  and  other  functionaries 
as  far  as  the  line  of  the  city  at  Cambridge  Bridge,  whence  it  pro- 
ceeded, attended  only  by  the  family  and  their  immediate  friends, 
to  the  cemetery  at  Mount  Auburn.  At  the  chapel  of  the  ceme- 
tery a  short  service  was  held  by  the  Eeverend  President  Hill, 
after  which,  laying  him  by  the  side  of  his  wife,  we  left  hua  to 
the  rest  he  had  so  yearned  for. 

His  death  called  forth  tributes  to  his  character  and  public  ser- 
vices fi-om  the  press  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  two 
Boards  of  the  City  Government  of  Boston,  the  Overseers  and 
Faculty  of  the  University,  the  various  learned  societies  of  which 
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he  was  a  member,  and  tbe  political  assodations  fo  which  he  be- 
longed,  or  witli  which  he  was  in  sympathy,  pmd  homage,  always 
sincere  and  touching  and  sometimes  eloijiient,  to  his  memory.  Of 
the  many  private  letters  whi&h  the  family  received  on  the  occa- 
sion of  my  father's  death,  I  shall  gratify  my  own  feelings,  as  well 
as  my  sense  of  what  is  due  to  him,  by  inserting  the  two  following, 
addressed  fo  myself  by  his  friends  and  my  own,  Mr.  Charies 
Francis  Adams,  now  Minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's,  and 
Mr.  John  Lothrop  Motley,  then  holding  the  same  diplomatic 
position  at  the  Court  of  Vienna,  but  who  is  more  widely  known, 
and  will  be  always  remembered,  as  the  historian  of  the  Dutch 
Republic.  They  express  the  feelings  with  which  the  generation 
that  grew  up  to  manhood  when  he  was  past  the  middle  term 
of  life  i-egarded.him,  in  a  manner  honorable  to  all  parties. 

Mr.  Adams  to  Mk.  E.  Qtjincy. 

"LOKDOS,  29  July,  18B4. 
"  My  deae  Edmund  :  — I  thank  yon  for  thinking  of  me  so  far  as  to 
send  me  a  copy  of  your  notice  of  your  father's  life  in  the  Tribune,  at 
the  same  time  with  your  letter  announcing  his  demise.  When,  on  the 
day  before  my  departure  from  Boston,  I  took  leave  of  him,  I  admit 
that  I  tJionght  it  unlikely  that  I  should  see  him  again.  But  as  time 
wore  on,  and  my  term  of  service  here  appeared  to  be  drawing  to  a 
close,  the  prospect  of  returning  to  find  him  still  among  us  grew  by  no 
means  so  unreasonable.  I  began  fo  think  him  a  feir  candidate  for  the 
smaU  list  of  centenarians  in  the  catalogue  of  graduates  of  HaiTard 
TJniverEity.  My  vision  was  at  last  rather  suddenly  dispelled,  and  he 
ia  no  more.  With  lum  disappear,  I  tliink,  the  very  last  of  the  men 
whom  I  associate  with  my  earliest  impressions  of  life  in  America.  It 
is  but  a  few  days  short  of  forty-seven  years  ago  that  I  first  saw  him  at 
Ilia  own  mansion  in  Quincy,  —  since  which  period  his  name  and  person 
have  been  continuously  connected  in  my  mind  with  every  friendly 
office  towards  three  generations  of  my  family.  I  need  not  say  to  you 
how  rarely  this  happens  to  any  one  in  America.  It  is  not  common 
anywhere  in  the  midst  of  the  vicissitudes  of  this  world.  1  shall  cher- 
ish the  recollection  for  the  remainder  of  my  days,  as  of  an  event  which, 
at  least  in  my  experience,  cannot  occur  again. 

"  It  is  rare  that  an  individual  leaves  so  unspotted  a  record  behmd 
him  as  your  father  has  done.     Bom  in  the  lap  of  fortune,  this  neither 
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emasculated  his  yigor  nor  impaired  Lis  integrity.  He  never  refused 
to  Bssnme  a  responsible  trust,  and  never  failed  to  acquit  himself  in  it 
with  honor.     Glorj-  enongh  for  any  man ! 

"This  peaceful  termination  of  a  long  and  well-spent  life  is  not  a 
matter  to  justify  any  language  of  condolence  with  his  family.  They 
could  not  have  wished  for  him  anything  else,  as  he  could  not  Iiave 
hoped  for  more. 

"  I  pray  you  to  believe,  yourself,  and  to  assure  the  other  members 
of  your  father's  family,  that  no  more  ardent  admirer  of  his  character 
can  be  found  than  your  affectionate  friend, 

"  C.    F.    ADA.M8." 

Mk.  Motley  to  the  Same. 

"  Vienna,  T  August,  IS61. 

"  Mt  dkae  Quincy  ;  —  I  Ihank  yon  very  sincerely  for  your  letter 
of  July  I5th,  which  reached  me  a  few  dap  ago.  I  thank  you  also  for 
the  Tribune,  containing  the  biographical  sketeh.  As  I  take  the  Daily 
Tribune,  I  had  already  received  the  paper  in  due  course,  but  I  was 
very  glad  to  have  a  second  copy,  although  I  trust  erelong  to  possess 
it  in  a  more  enduring  shape.  You  were  quite  right,  of  course,  to  pub- 
lish it  first  in  a  journal  enjoying  justly  so  very  wide  a  circulation. 

"  I  wish  most  earnestly  that  I  could  talk  to  you  by  the  hour  together 
about  your  father.  To  write  is  so  unsatisfactory,  —  I  mean  to  write  a 
letter,  —  because,  if  one  enters  on  such  a  subject  at.  all,  one  never 
knows  where  to  stop.  A  letter  is  not  a  volume,  and  less  than  a  volume 
would  hardly  suffice  to  say  all  that  ought  to  be  said  about  Josiah 
Quincy. 

"  The  graceftil  and  heartfelt  eulogies  which  have  already  sprung  up 
like  flowers  from  his  new-made  grave,  have  been  sufficient  to  prove  to 
you,  and  to  all  who  have  the  honor  of  belonging  to  him,  how  firmly 
estabhshed  he  was  in  the  affections  and  the  esteem  of  the  best  part 
of  the  American  people.  But  upon  that  point  you  could  hardly  have 
had  a  doabt.  1  feel,  however,  in  attempting  to  speak  of  him,  as  if  it 
were  impossible  to  avoid  saying  what  has  just  been  said  aU  around 
you,  by  so  many,  and  so  much  more  eloquently  than  I  could  say  it. 
Let  me  thank  you,  however,  for  assuring  me  that  he  honored  me  with 
his  personal  regard,— that  he  was  kind  enough  to  look  with  indulgence 
on  my  poor  labors  in  literature.  I  had  the  happiness  of  hearing  this 
from  himself,  and  I  was  always  very  proud  of  his  approbation.  From 
the  time  when  I  first  came  into  his  presence  as  a  very  young  Junior 
soon  after  his  inauguration  at  Cambridge,  down  to  that  delightful  din- 
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Herat  Quincy,  —  do  you  remember  it?  — in  tie  summer  of  '61,  Just 
before  my  departure  for  this  post,  he  was  always  most  kind,  genial,  and 
friendly  to  me,  and  I  have  always  appreciated  his  kindness  to  the  full. 
I  shall  say  no  more  of  that.  But  really  I  am  afraid  to  trust  mj-self 
to  speak  of  him  as  I  really  think.  1  don't  like  the  language  of  exag- 
geration  and  weafc  enthusiasm,  and  yet  I  have  always  had  a  very  great 
admiration  of  his  character  and  of  hia  intellect 

"  Tlia  only  thing  I  have  always  regretted  is,  that  he  retired  so  soon 
Irom  public  life,— I  mean  from  national  public  life.  He  lost  but  little, 
butwelostmueh,  — more,  perhaps,  than  can  now  be  measiu-ed.  The 
influence  from  first  to  last  of  sucb  high  probity  and  such  clear  vision 
on  the  coarse  of  affairs,  had  it  been  directiy  exerted  by  him  during  tiie 
long  period  in  which  he  preferred  retirement  from  the  national  service, 
could  not  but  have  been  most  wholesome  for  us  all.  Boston  and  the 
Univeraity  gmned  the  best  of  municipal  ma^strates  and  of  presidents, 
but  the  senate  and  the  council-board  at  Washington  lost  more  than 
waa  thus  gained.  What  I  especially  admired  about  your  father  was 
that  he  was  so  purely  an  American.  I  hate  the  word  aristocracy,  as 
applied  to  the  Transatiantic  worid,  for  it  ia  pbilcBophically  and  practi- 
cally a  misnomer  and  a  vulgarism.  If  an  aristocracy  con  exist  with 
ua,  —  that  is  to  say,  a  privileged  class,  founded  on  birth  and  territorial 
posseaaions,  —  then  is  our  whole  system  a  sham  and  a  lie,  and  the  sooner 
Jeff,  and  his  slave-dealing  oligarchy  take  possession  of  the  whole  coun- 
try the  better.  Therefore  I  certainly  shall  not  make  use  of  the  term 
in  regard  to  him,  but  I  shall  borrow  the  expression  of  our  friend  Wen- 
dell Holmes,  and  speak  of  him  as  the  type  and  the  head  of  the  Brah- 
mins of  America.  A  scholar,  a  gentieman,  descended  of  scholars  and 
gentiemen,  a  patriot  and  the  son  of  a  patriot,  well  known  to  all  who 
know  America,  —  an  upright  ma^strate,  an  eloquent  senator,  a  fear- 
less champion  of  the  Right,  a  man  of  the  world,  a  man  of  lettera  and 
a  sage,  with  a  noble  presence  Irom  youth  onwards,  which  even  in  ex- 
treme old  age  did  not  lose  its  majesty,  and  which  gave  a  living  and 
startling  contradiction  to  the  great  poet's  terrible  picture  of  man's 
'  seventh  age,'  —  what  better  type  could  those  of  ns  who  are  proud  of 
America,  and  who  believe  in  America,  possibly  imagine?  More  than 
all,  what  I  especially  honor  and  admire  him  for  ia  that  he  most  fully 
believed  in  America,  and  most  respected  bis  country  exactly  in  the 
midst  of  this  war  and  because  of  the  war. 

"  If  there  is  anything  tliat  inspires  my  inespressihle  loathing,  my 
infinite  contempt,  it  is  the  senseless  gabble  with  which  the  hack-poli- 
ticians c^f  Europe  entertain  each  other  about  our  'wicked  war,'  our 
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